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Claim of tiik East India Company to tiik Right of 
Imposing Taxes without JLimitation. 

I It is now six months since wc first drew the attention of the 
English public to the assumption of this monstrous privilege by the 
East India Company ; * and we rejoice to sec that the English Press, 
though rather tardily, has at length taken up the subject also. Since 
the publication of the first article which appeared in our pages on 
this question, we have from time to time printed all the documents 
connected with the discussion, accompanied with comments, in almost 
every N umber of this Work -that has passed from our hands ; but a 
new circumstance gives us occasion to return again to the charge, 
for the purpose of following it up by other documents and other ar- 
iguftients bearing equally on the point still at issue. 

Mr. Crawfurd, the able and intelligent author of f The History 
of the Indian Archipelago/ who has recently been employed by the 
Bengal Government on a mission to Siam, having occasion to return 
to England, has been deputed by the British inhabitants of Calcutta 
:to act as their agent in England, forjparrying into elfect their wisheip 
as expressed in their petitions to both Houses of Parliament, on this 
subject. That to the House of Peers is confided to the Marquis of 
Lansdownc and Lord JDarnlcy j that to the House of Commons is 
intrusted to Sir Janies Mackintosh and Mr. Brougham ; and the sum 
I of 3,000/. sterling has been raised by subscription to defray the expense 
of carrying these petitions through both Houses. When the choice of 
1 the distinguished individuals named was made in Calcutta, the change 
I in the councils of the English Government was not known, — the par- 
I ties named were then in Opposition : now, howev er. Lord Laiisdowne 
is one of the principal Ministers of State, and Sir James Mackintosh 
; a member of the Board of Control, as well as a Privy Councillor. This, 
we fear, will make a great alteration in the chances of the petitions 
being brought forward with elfect, as their purport is to complain 
of that very Board of Control, of which the constitution is still nearly 
i ♦ he same as ever, and which the Ministers for the time being, be 


[ * See an article on this subject in * The Oriental Herald ’ for June 

I last, vol. xiii., p. G14. 

1 Oriental Herald, Fol 16. B 
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they who they may, will deem it their duty to support. But this is 
the unfortunate position in which all petitioners for redress of wrongs 
are placed. If their complaints against the evil-doers are placed ill 
the hands of Opposition, they may be heard, but will never be at- 
tended to by those in power. If they are sent direct to those in 
authority, they are either not brought forward at all, or so coldly as 
to ensure their subsequent neglect. Unless the whole question of the 
East India Company’s Monopoly can be brought into discussion, — 
and this can only be done through the mercantile and manufacturing 
interests of England, — no question for reform of Indian abuses will 
be listened to with patience in cither House of Parliament; though 
we rejoice at every circumstance, bearing upon this Monopoly, 
that may arise for public discussion, because it serves to keep the 
public mind alive on this subject, and increases the store of facts and 
arguments to be brought up in judgment against it when the day 
of reckoning, now fast approaching, shall arrive. 

The people of England, generally, think of India only as a vast 
and rich country, from the interior of which they arc now shut out 
by the odious monopoly of the East India Company ; and their 
chief hope and desire is, to see that country and China thrown open, 
as South America, New Holland, and other distant parts of the 
world now are, to increase the number of markets for consuming 
their productions. That desire was considered to be in some degree 
gratified by the partial opening of the East India trade, which took 
place at the last renewal of the charter, by which ships were allowed 
to visit the three principal ports of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, 
though they could not touch at intermediate ones, nor send agents 
or supercargoes to sell their goods in the interior, where the great 
consumption must always be. Hut, if the claim now set up by the 
East India Company, of a ri"lit to levy what taxes they please , 
without license or limitation , on every British subject visiting India 
for the purpose of residence or trade, be admitted, — they will have it 
in their power to retain their commercial monopoly in spite of all 
that Parliament has done, or can do, towards its amelioration : for 
being themselves exempt from any tax, as they are the tax-imposers 
as well as tax-collectors, they have only to tax all their trading 
rivals up to the proper limit, and they can at once destroy all com- 
petition, and drive every other trader, but themselves, from the 
market. 

Any notion of a free trade under such a power as this, is perfect 
mockery ; it is worse than even the arbitary exactions of a Turkish 
Pasha, or a Bedouin robber j because these are but occasional, and 
for a season at least may be escaped : whereas the unlimited taxa- 
tion of the East India Company being managed upon the most ap- 
proved models of more enlightened fiscal regulations, reach every 
individual, and no man can hope to elude its rapacious grasp. 

If any thing could rouse the people of India to resistance, it ought 
to be this and as we lost America by the same line of conduct, 
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attempting to tax the pepple Without giving them a voice in tl 
matter, and singularly enough too, beginning then, as now, with oi 
of the most offensive of all imposts, a Stamp Tax, we are u< 
without a hope of seeing similar good effects proceeding fro; 
similarly sufficient causes. If any thing could rouse the people i 
England also, to any interest whatever about India, it ought to l 
this monstrous claim of the India Company : lirst, because if pei 
sisted in, it may lead to the entire loss of that country, Which it 
the fashion to call ' the brightest jewel in the British Crown an 
next, because if not so lost, it must render it useless as a mart ( 
trade : since any government, itself composed of traders, who hav 
the power to tax all other traders visiting their markets to any c\ 
tent they please, will effectually keep all rivals out, and enjoy tli 
trade entirely to themselves, as much as if their exclusive monopol 
was confirmed to them by fifty Acts of Parliament. 

Let us hope, therefore, that both in India and in England, th 
resistance to this impudent usurpation of the India Company will b 
Strong and general ; and that sooner or later it will end in wresting 
the whole country from their iniquitous and degrading dominion 
To assist in this, wc shall give, in this place, a summary history o 
the attempt in question, which we transcribe from a eommunieatioi 
simultaneously sent to different publications, though appearing bn 
in few r , and which we therefore deem it our duty to place on rocori 
in the pages of this Work ; in preceding Numbers of which will hi 
found almost every tiling that has yet appeared in India or in Eng- 
land on this topic, in addition to such illustrations as we have from 
time to time offered from our own pen. 

'The Company’s exchequer was drained by the Burmese war, 
which is said to have entailed on the nation — for, speaking ra- 
tionally, this is the real state of the ease — a debt of 1 3,0(>0,0()CW. 
sterling. To meet the enormous disbursements of the Burmese 
war, the Indian Government, as early as 1H ( 24, made an attempt to 
impose general stamp duties on their Indian subjects, and promul- 
gated a law to this effect. The Indians resisted the edict, by per- 
versely refusing to purchase stamps, and the law became a dead 
letter, the local Government not daring to enforce it for fear of ex- 
citing insurrection, of which, on similar grounds, they had the 
experience of more than one example. On this, it occurred to 
them, that taxing their rivals, the British merchants of Calcutta, 
from whom no insurrection was to lie apprehended, and on whose 
passive obedience they fully reckoned, would be a wholesome ex- 
ample of submission to the wayward provinces. This could not, 
as the law stood, be done without the consent of the authorities in 
England — that is, as they imagined, of the Directors and India 
Board. A regulation was therefore secretly proposed, secretly sent 
home, secretly and readily approved of, secretly sent back to India, 
and then so suddenly promulgated, that the inhabitants of Calcutta 
kad not the slightest notion of the vexatious and oppressive attack 
B 2 
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attempting to tax the people without giving them a voice in the 
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trade : since any government, itself composed of traders, who have 
the power to tax all other traders visiting their markets to any ex- 
tent they please, will effectually keep all rivals out, and enjoy the 
trade entirely to themselves, as much as if their exclusive monopoly 
was confirmed to them by fifty Acts of Parliament. 

Let us hope, therefore, that both in India and in England, the 
resistance to this impudent usurpation of the India Company will be 
Strong and general ; and that sooner or later it will end in wresting 
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in few, and which wc therefore deem it our duty to place on record 
in the pages of this Work ; in preceding Numbers of which will be 
found almost every tiling that has yet appeared in India or in Eng- 
land on this topic, in addition to such illustrations as we have from 
time to time offered from our own pen. 

' The Company’s exchequer was drained by the Burmese war, 
which is said to have entailed on the nation — for, speaking ra- 
tionally, this is the real state of the case — a debt of i:i,<>00,0()0i. 
sterling. To meet the enormous disbursements of the Burmese 
war, the Indian Government, as early as i S‘i4, made an attempt to 
impose general stamp duties on their Indian subjects, and promul- 
gated a law to this effect. The Indians resisted the edict, by per- 
versely refusing to purchase stamps, and the law became a dead 
letter, the local Government not daring to enforce it for fear of ex- 
citing insurrection, of which, on similar grounds, they had the 
experience of more than one example. On this, it occurred to 
them, that taxing their rivals, the British merchants of Calcutta, 
from whom no insurrection was to he apprehended, and on whose 
passive obedience they fully reckoned, would be a wholesome ex- 
ample of submission to the wayward provinces. This could not, 
as the law stood, he done without the consent of the authorities in 
England — that is, as they imagined, of the Directors and India 
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B 2 
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meditated against their privileges and properties until the law made 
its appearance in the Gazette of Government. The inhabitants 
lost no time in addressing a respectful petition to the local Govern- 
ment, in which they insisted upon the obvious impolicy of stamp 
duties in such a state of society as prevailed throughout India ; — 
stated, that no measure of Government had ever excited such 
general alarm, — dwelt upon the embarrassment which it would 
cause in ^11 commercial dealings, — and prayed that the operation of 
the law might be suspended. The Government replied, that it 
wanted money, and must have it ; that the legislature had confer- 
red upon the Company and its servants the power of taxing English- 
men in any way, and to any extent they thought proper, just as they 
taxed the Hindoos j and, above all, it insisted that the stamp duties 
were “ among the least objectionable taxes that could be imposed 
upon a people for that they fell upon the rich, and not upon the 
needy ! Seduced by this last piece of nonsensical extravagance, it 
went even the length of taking credit to itself for not sparing the 
rich, as it had already not spared the poor. Further, the inhabi- 
tants of Calcutta, who had before imagined that they paid more 
than enough, and that they had done a vast deal to support an un- 
popular Government that did nothing to support them, were told, in 
plain terms, that they contributed nothing, or next to nothing, in 
support of the East India Company ; and that, in future, they must 
contribute as directed, in order, as the servants of the Company 
expressed it, that there might henceforth be no “ inequitable exemp- 
tion.” 

4 There was no reasoning with an authority that could banish a 
man for a difference of opinion, or arrest his person arid ruin his 
prospects for advancing a solid argument, or stating an incontro- 
vertible matter of fact. If this line of proceeding had been safe, 
the people of Calcutta could easily have shown, that through direct 
or indirect contributions, in the shape of taxes on rents, spirits, 
drugs, in customs, in monopolies, they in reality contributed ten 
times more than the poor and incapable provincials, alleged by the 
heedless Government to sustain the whole burden of the adminis- 
tration. Such a course being utterly unsafe, they contented them- 
selves with a respectful intimation to the Council, that it was their 
intention to apply to Parliament for an explanation of those clauses 
of the statute on which the Company pretended to found its 
right to tax them, — clauses which, it was plain to common sense, 
were meant only to legalize duties of customs, and which, what- 
ever their original intent, had (except in relation to such duties) 
lain dormant and inoperative for thirteen years. The omnipotent 
Council modesty replied, that it saw no objection to the inhabitants 
of Calcutta petitioning “ the Parliament of England.” This was the 
exact expression it made use of. It had objections, nevertheless j 
for, when the inhabitants had obtained leave of the Sheriff to meet 
for the purpose of considering the propriety of petitioning Parliament, 
it sent a severe reprimand to that oflieer, who happened to be a ser* 
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vant of their own, and commanded him to disallow the meeting ; 
an order which of course he complied with. The pretext for this 
violation of constitutional rights was, an edict in the shape of a 
letter, twenty years old, from the sovereigns of Leadenluill-street, 
forbidding all public meetings, the object of which might not be 
agreeable to the local Government. The penalty, “ our high dis- 
pleasure,” as the above puissant lords expressed themselves, would 
only have been laughable, if unhappily the legislature had not been 
committed into arming them with powers which made it dangerous 
and pernicious. 

‘ The inhabitants, debarred from meeting in their corporate capa- 
city, resolved to meet as an assembly of individuals j and that there 
might appear nothing clandestine in their proceedings, gave a public 
intimation of their intention. The Government, which had “ no 
objection” to the inhabitants petitioning the Parliament of England/ 
saw great objection to affording them the means of drawing up a 
petition, and highly offended that they did not evince themselves 
passively obedient to “the Parliament of Calcutta,” sent, in utter 
ignorance of the law of the land, an order to their stipendiary magis- 
trates to disperse the meeting, and, if necessary, to call in a military 
force for this purpose. The magistrates having more sense and dis- 
cretion than their masters, consulted a lawyer on the legality of the 
act ; and finding that each and every one of them would be liable 
to an action of trespass for disturbing a lawful meeting, they refused 
to obey the order. The meeting, which was composed of all the 
wealth, talent, and respectability of Calcutta, European and Native, 
accordingly took place, and was conducted with the utmost temper, 
order, and regularity. 

* A petition to both Houses of Parliament, which is distinguished, 
in our opinion, bv good sense, temperance, and just constitutional 
sentiments, was unanimously voted, and was shortly after nume- 
rously signed by every man in Calcutta, of whatever party, eminent 
for wealth or station, out of the service of the Company, but by not one 
man connected with it. Such is the despotic character of a Govern- 
ment which, in such times as these, has the folly openly to boast that 
it always has been, and ought always to continue to be arbitrary. 

* Its being arbitrary, however, did not make it infallible, — another 
attribute of which it would be glad to be thought possessed. The 
Stamp Regulation was to have been, according to proclamation, in 
operation from the 1st of May , but no one bought stamps, and it 
was in vain that the Government organized a cordon of stamp- 
officers, erected stamp-offices, built a fleet to distribute its gifts in the 
provinces, placarded, offered discounts, &c. : still no one would buy. 

‘ The public, although the vanity of the Government seduced it 
to think otherwise, had got it into their heads that the regulation 
was not law without being approved by the King’s Supreme Court, 
—•a form required by statute wherever a King’s Court has special 
jurisdiction. This was, in fact, the case j and, after an interval of 
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eight months from its promulgation, the Government was at length 
put to the humiliation, for such it preposterously considered, it, of 
applying to the Court of Justice for approval and registration. 

* We have seen the Indian Stamp Act, which is intended to im- 
pose a foreign tax (vexatious and impolitic any where) upon the 
ignorant and pauper inhabitants of Ilindoostan, It is prolix and 
technical, and we really think the attempts to render it into the , 
thirty languages spoken in Ilindoostan must prove rare specimens 
of unintelligible nonsense. • HVith regard to the amount of taxation, 
it is enough to say, that, generally, no species of tangible property 
escapes it, from the value of l~d up to a million. 

f The free trade of India, in spite of the denunciations, false pre- 
dictions, and intrigues, by which the East India Company endea- 
voured to hinder the Legislature from granting this small boon, is 
' rapidly advancing, and, in fact, already constitutes a most material 
and important branch of the national commerce. We ask, then, if 
the East India Company, which could not prevent its establishment, — 
whose contemptible competition has not been able to arrest its pro- 
gress, — who were compelled by Parliament, at an early period, to 
take off the burdensome and impolitic duties by which they oppressed 
it, is now to be armed with the power of taxing it indirectly, and 
thus throwing the most serious and vexatious obstacles in its way? 

9 The Company and their servants tell us they want funds $ and 
such are the ruinous schemes by which they squander money, not 
their own money, but unfortunately that of the nation, that we can 
readily believe them Let them set about retrenchment in good 
earnest, for the Hindoos, they must know well, have no more to 
give j and they may be certain that Parliament will protect their 
more industrious countrymen connected with India from paying for 
their folly and extravagance. If we had time, and wc hope soon to 
have it, we could point out to them a certain augmentation of their 
revenue to an enormous yearly amount, to be realized from easy, 
obvious, and even moderate retrenchment. We desire them, in the 
meanwhile, to look to the extravagant establishments of their various 
governments and pretended commercial factories, — in short, to the 
acknowledged losing trade which they carry on every where. We 
do not, of course, except China, since it is as plain as noon-day 
that the nation is taxed, and most injudiciously taxed, to the amount 
of several millions a year, to maintain them in this pernicious mono- 
poly against itself.’ 

In addition to this, which may be called the progressive history 
of the transactions arising out of this attempt to tax the people of 
Calcutta, at the mere will and pleasure of its rulers, we beg the 
reader’s attention to the following considerations or arguments bear- 
ing on the same subject. 

The very extensive conquests of the East India Company have, in 
a great measure, been the means of concealing from all but the few 
who have leisure and inclination to study the question, the remark- 
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able fact, that the territorial possessions of the interior are held by a 
totally distinct tenure from that of the three settlements or towns of 
Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. The reader may trace in Mr. Mills 
‘ History of British India ’ the gradual change of the present rulers 
of that country, from a mercantile joint stock Company to a great 
political power, now claimed and exercised by the 24 gentlemen of 
Leadenhall-street, although, perhaps, that historian has not given 
a sutliciently prominent effect to the various declarations of sove- 
reignty on the part of the Crown, and its temporary delegation or 
lease of this right for a consideration. It is upon this point, how- 
ever, that the whole subject of the present discussion hinges : for it 
is contended, that as the right of raising a revenue from their do- 
minions was the principal one upon which the Crown insisted, their 
bargain with the East India Company related only to the actual re- 
cognized territorial revenue, as levied by almost immemorial custom 
in llindoostan, and by no means conferred to the power impose other 
additional taxes. And again, as the claims of the Crown related to 
the conquests of the Company, whatever rule may be applicable to 
them is not, therefore, applicable to Calcutta, which it is well known 
was a bond fide purchase from Azim Shah in 10’D8, and not a 
conquered district. 

It is fairly to be inferred from this, that all taxes, in addition to 
the land revenue and other existing taxes at the time of the con- 
quest, are illegal even in the interior, unless subsequently sanctioned 
by Acts of Parliament ; and that in Calcutta, the Company have no 
right to tax at all, the plaee being still, in point of fact, nothing but 
a factory, or settlement of private merchants. 

If the above statement be correct in principle, it will at once 
prove the fallacy of the first part of the reasoning employed by the 
Bengal Government in favour of the tax.* They say that section 
08 of the 53d Geo. III. cap. 155, empowers them to levy any tax, 
&c., upon the town of Calcutta, which it may be lawful to impose 
upon the country in general ; if, therefore, it can be proved that 
they cannot lawfully raise any other taxes in the interior than those 
which the Crown had in its contemplation when it made over the" 
revenue to them, this first reason falls to the ground. Secondly, 
the revenue of the interior being obviously raised by right of con- 
quest, and the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court having, in 1781, 
been restricted, in all that concerns the Natives, to the town of 
Calcutta, — in order to avoid the inconvenience of its interfering 
with that right, — it is clear that no such power can be extended to 
Calcutta, which is not a conquest ; and that any imposition of the 
kind must, under the 13th Geo. III., require the registry of the 
Supreme Court, as f not repugnant to the laws of England a 


* See the Letter of the Bengal Government, published at length, in 
* The Oriental Herald ’ for November 1827, under the signature of 
Mr* Secretary Prinsep, — vol. xv. page 34 2. 
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cpftditiQQ which would necessarily be fatal to it, since any taxation 
4>ther than by Parliament, grounded upon the fact of our . being 
represented in that assembly, is allowed, on all hands, to be uncon- 
stitutional and illegal. Thirdly, the declaration in paragraph 7 
of the Bengal Government’s letter, that because stamp duties on 
dgeds, had long been levied in the. interior of the country, it 
was equitable to levy them on Calcutta also, as in the eyes of the 
Legislature of England the inhabitants of the interior had equal 
claims to consideration with those of Calcutta, is either incorrect 
in fact, — upon the supposition of the management of the interior 
having been entirely given up to the Company, — or incorrect in 
principle, since it justilies the wrong inflicted upon the interior, by 
asserting that the same wrong may be in the same manner inflicted 
upon Calcutta, — for a wrong it must be in either case to impose a 
tax without a representation in Parliament, when it is asserted that 
in' the. eyes of the Legislature of England the inhabitants of the 
interior and of Calcutta have equal claims to consideration, — unless, 
indeed, by equal claims is meant no claim at all. That such a 
mockery, however. Was ever intended by the Legislature, can 
hardly be imagined : and we have the testimony of Sir Edward 
East, in his letter to Lend Liverpool," upon the judicial system of 
British India, for assuming that all the Native as well as tlie Euro- 
pean inhabitants of the Company’s territories are British subjects, 
and that this, * which could never have been seriously questioned 
after the supremacy of the King of Delhi became purely nominal/ 
is now put beyond all doubt by the formal declaration of the Legis- 
lature, in the Act of the 5 .‘id Geo. 111. c. 155, which asserts ‘the 
undoubted sovereignty of the Crown over the Indian territories.’ 

In a legal point of view, therefore, the case, it seems, stands thus : 
All the inhabitants of the Company’s territories are British subjects ; 
but, owing to the peculiar constitution of the Supreme Court, the 
protection of the King’s laws is, in respect of the Natives, available 
only to those who inhabit Calcutta. On the other hand, however* 
tlie Company’s Governments are, in the opinion of legal men, re- 
stricted in their right to raise revenue to the means which were . 
in existence when the management of tlie country was given up 
to them by the Crown ; and this principle is adopted in its fullest 
extent by Mr. Prinsep, a eonlidential functionary of Government, 
writing under the auspices of a late Govern al-General, Lord Has- 
tings, and having had, it is understood, the assistance of high official 
authority in completing his account of that nobleman’s administra-’ 
tion, with the f addition of a new and fuller summary of the political 
and financial result of those operations/ as noticed m the preface to 


* See this Letter, published in the November Number 'of ‘ The 
Oriental Herald/ vol. xv., p. 223. It is there considered to have been 
addressed to Lord Eldon ; but subsequent discussions on the subject, 
contained in the Calcutta Papers, give reason to believe that it was* 
addressed to J^ord Liverpool, then Prime Minister of England*, . ; 
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the revised edition of his narrative j in the second volume of which, 
at page 423,' he expressly admits, that ‘ Government has not the 
option of providing for its wants by fresh taxation. 1 

The other line of argument taken up by the Bengal Government, 
appears no less untenable : — that Calcutta has hitherto enjoyed an 
inequitable exemption, having contributed little or nothing to the 
, support of Government ; and that a stamp-duty on money trans- 
actions, falling chiefly on the opulent classes, seems among the least * 
exceptionable of the taxes to which a Government can have recourse. 

The first of these arguments, that Calcutta has contributed no- 
thing towards the maintenance of that order under which it thrives, 
is peculiarly unhappy ; for, not only is it untrue in point of fact, but 
it is unjust in point of principle. So far, indeed, from Calcutta en- 
joying an exemption from public burthens, there is perhaps no spot 
in the whole world which suffers more from the heavy taxation pre- 
vailing in those quarters from which its supplies arc necessarily 
drawn. With regard to the home supplies, it is well known that 
every article, partaking of the rise of price caused by high taxation 
in England, becomes progressively more expensive j and that the 
import duties paid on its being landed in Calcutta, increase in pro- 
portion to the invoice rate ; whilst, on the other hand, all supplies 
derived from the interior are not only subject to the same effect, but 
their prices are frequently enhanced by the fluctuating demands of 
Government for their investments ; by which all wholesome com- 
petition amongst the manufacturing population is destroyed, and the 
quantity and quality of their commodities alternately lessened or 
deteriorated. In addition to these circumstances, the advances made 
by Calcutta capitalists for the cultivation of indigo, cotton, and many 
other productions, occasion an immense gain to Government in the 
way of customs, and furnish, of themselves, no inconsiderable por- 
tion of the public revenue. To say, therefore, that Calcutta contri- 
butes little or nothing to the support of Government, is not consis- 
tent with fact. In point of principle, again, it is unjust to tax Cal- 
cutta, because its share of the public burthens is by an indirect 
rather than a direct contribution ; for the apparent advantages of 
exemption from direct taxation, are precisely those which have at- 
' tracted commercial men of all colours and persuasions to the spot ; 
and, admitting for a moment the right of Government to levy taxes, 
other than customs and municipal duties, their having so long 
forborne to exercise it, has tended to confirm all parties in the idea 
that no such right existed j their suddenly, therefore, claiming a 
power at once so odious and so unlimited, has all the appearance of 
a deliberate breach of faith. 

Sir Edward East, in the letter already referred to, speaking of the 
protection of the King’s laws being afforded to all the Native inha- 
bitants of Calcutta, says,. ‘ since that period, the rapid rise of 
Calcutta, and the growth of its population from all parts of India, 
are, I believe, without example in the world, and still proceeding 
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with increased activity and is it to be doubted, for an instant, that 
Government have reaped the full benefit of this confidence ? Ift no 
department of human speculation, is the advantage of just and im- ' 
partial laws more unequivocally reciprocal, as they regard the go- 
vernors and the governed, than in commerce; the encouragement 
which liberality and inflexible good faith hold out to enterprise and 
industry, are invariably repaid with ample interest j and to weaken 
that encouragement by evincing an inconsiderate desire of profit, is 
to interrupt the course of improvement, and to poison the stream of 
commercial prosperity at the very fountain-head. 

The remaining argument, too, which represents the stamp tax as 
bearing exclusively on the opulent classes, is true only in the Case 
of individuals whose incomes, though fixed, are very large. It is 
upon those whose incomes arc fixed, and incapable of increase by in- 
dustry or speculation, that the evil of taxation falls with unmitigated 
severity j and as the great majority of incomes of this nature arc 
only calculated to supply the means of a bare subsistence, a tax that 
directly affects them cannot, even in this point of view, be considered 
as bearing upon the opulent classes alone. But as the principal call 
for stamps, both in point of number and of expense, will be in 
transferring money on ‘credit, and as the lender has always the 
option of imposing his own terms, it follows that the chief burthen 
of the tax will fall upon the borrowers, and that in a ratio increasing 
with the urgency of their demands, or the actual distress or poverty 
by which they are compelled to ask for assistance ; this argument, 
therefore, is as unsound as the foregoing. 

These are some of the arguments that arc suggested on perusing 
thejetter of the Bengal Government in reply to the petition of the 
inhabitants of Calcutta. But if a power of unlimited taxation be 
really given to the local Governments of India, all the acts of the 
Legislature for throwing open the trade to India will be mere dead 
letters. The Governor-General in Council will only have to heap 
one imposition after another upon resident agents, and others em- 
ployed in commerce, effectually to deter private traders from avail- 
ing themselves of the apparent advantages offered to them by Par- 
liament. Already, indeed, is this effect in some measure secured by 
the unjust, and, it is believed, unlawful, exemption from legal ex- * 
pense, which is enjoyed by the Company itself in India, whilst pri- 
vate suitors have to contend with law charges of every kind ; and 
should the Indian Government, in addition to this advantage, be 
empowered to impose taxes at will, they would be able to retain 
their monopoly in spite of the voice of the people of England, and 
the most solemn declaration of the Legislature united. 

Nothing can be more unreasonable than to tax Englishmen for 
the benefit of a Government in which they have no interest , and on 
account of debts, in the incurring of which they have had no voice . 
The British inhabitants of India ban claim no rights whatever that 
may not instantly be destroyed by the tremendous power of tram - 
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mission, (the gentle name in India for transportation without trial,) 
with which its Government is armed j and not only is the exercise of 
this power piost cruel and oppressive, but the effects which it is 
capable of producing, as an. object of terror, may be, and are, of a 
nature the most immoral and the most degrading to every llriton 
accustomed to venerate the constitution, and prize the liberties, of his 
country. There are some rights, such as that of acquiring a settle- 
P merit, and that of choosing and changing their place of residence, of 
which Acts of Parliament, or local regulations, already deprive Eng- 
lishmen in India ; but the evil does not rest here, there are several 
others, the bare assertion of which would expose them to the resentment 
of the individuals composing the Indian Government, a resentment 
which the power of transmission gives them ample means of gratify* 
ing. Hence the selfish motiv es which induce the most disgraceful 
subservience to authority, and the malignant hatred with which a 
contrary conduct is denounced, even by private individuals, give to 
the society of India a character which can be compared to nothing, 
in modern days, excepting the Reign of Tin for in Franco, under the 
tyranny of Robespierre. That persons so situated, subject to such 
avowed oppression, and with no means whatever of improving their 
condition, excepting by professional diligence, united to unreserved 
and uncomplaining submission, should, in addilion, be held liable to 
be taxed at will, by men who are at once their rivals in trade, and 
the arbiters of their personal comfort, is a height of injustice which 
can neither be paralleled nor excused. 

Upon the whole, we really think a stronger case for the inter- 
ference of Parliament could not have offered itself $ yet as nothing 
is done in these day* merely because it is right that it should be 
done, we do not augur any immediate benefit from the presentation of 
the petition sent home for that purpose. It should he the duty, how- 
ever, of the independent part of the Press of England (though this 
.also, we believe, will not be performed) to make as much of the 
affair as possible, and to place it fully and fairly on record, to be 
referred to when the question of the renewal of the Charter is again 
agitated. 

• The Calcutta Papers, from which we have quoted largely in our 
last and present Number, give ample accounts of the late meetings 
in that city on this great question. Our private letters, however, 
make mention of many circumstances which dared not be stated in 
these, among which are the following : After the Bengal Govern- 
ment had intimidated the Sheriff of Calcutta, and forced him to 
withdraw his summons for a public meeting at the Town-Hall, 
they were not a little surprised to find that the petitioners resolved 
to meet without any such sanction, — and they talked of employing 
force to put down such audacity ! His Majesty’s 14th regiment 
were to huve been called out, but the chief Magistrate of Calcutta 
having, it seems, certain qualms, if not of conscience, at least of 
responsibility, wanted the Advocate-General to inform him how 
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the law stood upon the subject. The gentleman acting in that 
capacity, (Mr. Turton,) declined answering him viva voce , but said, 
that if his opinion were asked in writing, he would not object to 
give it in the same manner, for that the affair was a very serious 
pile. This was accordingly done, and the opinion reported to have 
been given was, that Government had already gone a great deal too 
jar , and they had now better let matters take their course ; so that 
his Majesty’s 14th regiment were for this time, at least, prevented 
from treating Calcutta as they had done Bhurtpore. 

The only remaining point in the history of this transaction is the 
unlooked-for proposal of Mr. Charles Prinsep, a merchant of Cal- 
cutta* and a relative of the Government Secretary, suggesting the 
appointment of a local Legislature. This idea, if properly expanded, 
may lead to important results. Certain it is, that there are many 
and great objections to the present composition of the Indian 
Councils, without any one consideration that can be urged in their 
favour. The Civil Members, and, occasionally, the Governor-Gene- 
ral hipiself, being servants of the East India Company, the door is 
open to all sorts of partiality, prejudices, jealousy, and caprice. 
Every individual has some ancient attaclmien to reward, some long- 
cherished resentments to gratify, some rivalry to punish, or some 
indiscreet assertion of merit to mortify and confound. Look at Mr. 
Adam’s administration; look at the opposite results of Commissions 
of Inquiry, where one man is punished, although declared innocent, 
whilst another is absolved, though solemnly pronounced untit for 
his post, because the one is connected with members of the Govern- 
ment, whilst the other was suspected of too close an alliance in a 
less favoured quarter. Much importance is given to the local ex- 
perience of persons selected from the service, but, certainly, without 
sufficient reason, since all necessary information could be afforded 
by the Secretaries of departments, assisted by the numerous Boards 
sitting in Calcutta and in the interior. This is the proper channel 
through which the pure and undefiled stream of official intelligence 
should be conducted ; all besides that is generally contaminated by 
{private feeling and personal association. It is impossible for the 
Ministers of England to examine with minuteness every measure 
.relating to the Government of India ; they must of necessity leave 
almost every thing to the Board of Control, and the Board, in their 
turn, must rely, in matters of local reference, on the Directors. 
Ttpon the latter, then, will devolve the blame of having misrepre- 
senteil the general character and feeling of the public of India, and 
it may not be out of place to remind all parties, that it was this mis- 
representation, combined with contemptuous treatment, that in less 
l^an eight years after Dr. Franklin complained of it, caused the 
to^al loss of our North American colonies ! 

. In a former part of this article, we have given it as the opinion 
of legal. men, that the Indian Government had no right to impose 
additional taxes in the interior, — an opinion which is, as we have al- 
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ready observed, supported by Mr. Prinsep, a Government Secretary, 
in his ( Financial Review.’ 

We should not, however, be doing justice to all parties, were we 
not to add, that some of the law authorities of Calcutta maintain an 
opposite doctrine, and assert the light of tile Company to do what- 
ever they may think proper with an estate, which, in fact, they hold 
from the Crown upon no other condition than that of paying the 
r, stipulated rent ! But whether this opinion be right or wrong, it 
does not at all affect the question at issue, which is the right of 
taxing Calcutta. The opinion itself is very likely to be what 
is called a technical one, and to rest entirely upon the circum- 
stance of the Supreme Court having no jurisdiction in the in- 
terior. Where there is no law to appeal to, there can, in this 
sense, be no acknowledged right; but in Calcutta, the case in 
very different; and besides the historical explanation of the dis- 
tinction between the Company’s settlement and the subsequent con- 
quests , which the very terms of the charter will admit of, there is 
the King’s Supreme Court on the spot, and a formal declaration in 
various acts of Parliament, that the inhabitants of Calcutta are 
placed under its protection. Should, however, the opinion just 
cited, of the right of the Company to squeeze all they possibly can 
out of the miserable inhabitants of the interior, be generally espoused, 
what a theme ought it not to afford to all public writers to descant 
upon ! Surely no doctrine in the world could show a more shame- 
ful disregard of the rights of humanity, a more disgraceful compro- 
mise of national dignity than that which would make the Parliament 
of the day consign so many millions of their fellow-creatures to the 
unprincipled exactions of bankrupt speculators, and trading poli- 
ticians. India has had the misfortune to be always overrun — to 
have been always enslaved ; but in this, her lot is not very different 
from that of other regions inhabited by an effeminate race of man- 
kind. In one respect, however, she stands pre-eminent in misery : 
she is, probably, the only nation that was ever conquered by a civi- 
lized race, and by them kept, for more than half a century, in 
greater darkness, penury, and physical degradation, than the most 
barbarous, bigotted, and unrelenting of her previous tyrants had 
ever subjected her to ! 

In this part of the argument, it is important to keep in mind that 
when the Supreme Court was first sent out to India, it had juris- 
diction over the whole of the Company’s territories ; it was not till 
17B1 that this jurisdiction was restricted, in respect to the Natives, 
to Calcutta ; and the true reason of this restriction it would be well 
to ascertain. The Supreme Court, on its first arrival in India, was 
guilty of the greatest absurdities, not to say enormities j but there 
is reason to believe that Mr. Mill, in his, eagerness to expose the 
folly of sending out a few second-rate lawyers, with a squadron 6f 
barristers, attorneys, and clerks, to cruise on a roving commission 
iu the East, has allowed himself to overlook the real oppression and 
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extortion prevailing in the interior, and which induced, the unhappy 
Natives so anxiously to catch at every prospect afforded them of at- 
taining some relief from their burthens. Nothing is more common 
than to hear the inhabitants of these regions stigmatised as the most 
litigious people on the face of the earth : but it may be questioned 
whether this characteristic, if it does fairly attach to them, be not 
a direct consequence of the system of Government under which they 
live. Such a litigious spirit is generally the accompaniment of great , 
political wretchedness, and, like desperate gamesters, a people that 
have been deprived of almost all that binds them to existence, are 
easily led to stake the little that remains to them upon the hazard 
of the law, under the persuasion that, if they gain nothing, the 
misery they already cnduie is scarcely susceptible of increase. In 
this view, the history of those times is worth looking into, in order 
to ascertain the real motives of the representation made by the Indian 
Government, and its effect in prevailing upon the Legislature to cur- 
tail the powers of the Supreme Court, and forbid its interference in 
matters relating to the revenue. The revenue is, and always has 
been, the one thing needful in India j and a writer upon this subject, 
in one of the Calcutta Papers, seems to be of opinion, that the same 
feeling existed among the Ministers here, when the Act of 1?8I 
was passed, and that their motive was, a hope of realizing the sti- 
pulated sum of 400,000/. premium, which the Company had agreed 
to pay for their vicegerency, but which was never paid for more than 
one year. 

But the subject is inexhaustible. We pause, therefore, here for 
the present, and shall return again to it in due season. One 
public journal in India, ‘Tin; Calcutta Cjikonicle’ has been already 
suppressed by the Bengal Government, for the general tenor of its 
bold and uncompromising censures of the rapacious contrivers of 
this odious tax : and the same power would no doubt silence this 
Work by its suppression also, but, fortunately, we arc beyond their 
power, and can defy, not merely them, but King, Lords, and Com- 
mons, to stay the issue of a single sheet from our press, while 
there exists British Courts and British Juries, — not in the shadow 
with which the people of India are mocked, the mere show of a 
Bench and Bar in Calcutta, — neither of which can prevent an inno- 
cent man from being made the victim of the Government, if he 
dares to speak his mind too freely, — but in the independent form in 
which, with all their defects, they still happily exist in England, to 
the terror of evil-doers, and the protection of those whom they 
would otherwise crush by their oppression. Let the people of India 
never cease their remonstrances till the protection of a Tree Press, 
independent Courts, and honest Juries, safe in their persons and pro- 
perty, are secured to them. With these, they may defy arbitrary 
power, as we do in England ; without them, their political degradation 
is as complete as that of the veriest slaves who bow their necks 
before the Sultan of Constantinople, or the Shah of Ispahaun. 
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No cloud t’ obscure, on Hellas’ shore 
The sun hath risen, and brightens o’er 
The mountain tops, and far away 
Sphacteria’s isle and Pylos’ bay. 

There sleep in dust the chiefs who died 
In days long fled, when land and tide, 

The island’s shore, the mountain’s brow, 
Echoed and gleam’d with arms as now ; * 
What time, beneath an angry star, 

Opposing Greece met Greece in war, 

And the green earth and heaving water 
Were redden’d with the mutual slaughter 
But soon the sun drank up that gore ; — 

Their tombs — they arc upon the shore. 
Without a name, — without a stone. 

The senseless dust is there alone : 

There the stern Spartan, peaceful, slumbers, 
Darkly, and cold, and silently j 
And the Athenian's boasted numbers 
Lie low, and mute, and dark, as he. 

A nation's praise, — a nation’s scoff,— 

Glory’s dream they reck not of ; 

Alike or shame or fame to them, 

If worlds applaud, or worlds condemn $ 

Nor this can deeper make their gloom. 

Nor that can call them from the tomb. 

So sound their sleep, that (hough on high 
Dark storms convulsed the earth and sky, 

Until the very waves receded, — 

The thunderbolt would burst unheeded ; 

Or from that sleep they had arisen. 

And every shade had burst its prison, 

When, louder, fiercer, than the storm. 

Or tempest in their wildest form, 

Broke the war fury on that shore. 

In smoke, and thunder, clouds and gore. 

Hear ye lie peals that rend the skies. 

As though the eternal bills were riven ? 

See ye the flashing flames that rise, 

As though their lightnings menaced heaven ? 

Noon came in peace, — the mid-day sun 
Saw not the work of death begun ; 

Yet shall the beams of evening shine. 

In peace along each shattered line, 

And silent roll that troubled tide. 

O’er Egypt’s host, and Turkey’s pride. 


See Thucydides, bk. 4 , chaps. 4 , to 22 , inclusive. 
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Though still the Othman’s banners fly. 

Though still the Crescent ‘s in the sky. 

Feebler their tire, and fainter grew • 

AVhile proudly there Gaul’s lilies flew, 

While England’s hearts, and England’s might, 
Bore high her red flag in the fight ; 

And there, an equal task to boast. 

The Eagles of the Scythian’s host. 

The sounds of war are hushed and over, 

'File scene of blood night’s shades shall cover ; 

Go, Turkman ! and the tale unfold, 

How have thy best and bravest fled ! 

Bid, if they dare, thy chiefs behold. 

And number, if they can, thy dead ! 

In long array, and boastful pride. 

How swept thy galleys o’er the tide ! 

Bearing to Hellas’ land they came. 

Death and destruction, sword and flame ; 

They came to slaughter and enslave. 

And little deem’d the greedy wave, 

When autumn winds had stript the tree. 

Their latest resting place should be. 

Without regret, their sun hath set. 

And, o’er their turnbless fate, — to sorrow. 
Mourners are none ; — the coming sun 
Shall light as gay and bright a morrow. 

But England proudly hast tfiou borne thee. 
Triumphant in the cause of Greece j 
The arts and glory that adorn thee. 

Thy trust in war, thy boast in peace. 

Were hers • — for, kindled at her flame. 

To thee the lights of freedom came. 

Thus dost thou but the debt repay, 

Since fate laid swept her hopes away ; 

And well, and oft, thy children know 
To emulate her sons, and show. 

In English hearts, on English land, 

The spirit of her hero band. 

They taught a monarch, that, nor throne. 

Nor sceptre could protect alone, 

Save with that spell, all thrones above, 

A nation’s choice, a nation’s love. 

Named and renown’d, in peace and war. 

In snows, or by the tropic star j 
- And never yet the foeman’s spoil. 

They hold the invader from the soil. 

And oft, and long, and gloriously, 

Still may thy valour shine the same, 

Victor alike on land or sea, 

Unspent thy force, unstain’d thy fame. 

Liverpool Mercury. * H. W. h 
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No. II. 

Different Inhabitants of Calcutta . 

The inhabitants of Calcutta may, for judicial purposes, be classed 
*into — 1. British European subjects, and their legitimate descend- 
ants ; 2. Hindoos, or Gentoos ; 3. Mohammedans 4. Other proper 
Natives of Asia, neither Hindoos, Mohammedans, nor Christians ; 
5. Portuguese, Armenian, and other Christians of native or foreign 
extraction, together with half-caste, or illegitimate Christian children 
of British subjects. 

The situation of the first class is separately treated of in another 
paper. The Gentoos, (more commonly called Hindoos,) and 
Mohammedans, of the British dominion in India, may, for this 
purpose, be classed together ; they are each to be governed as the 
statute 21 Geo. III. c. 70 . enjoins, by their own laws of inherit- 
ance, succession, and contract, respectively, as between themselves. 
But many of these laws, formed in rude times, are imperfectly 
adapted to the modern growth of arts, knowledge, and civilization 
around them. The men and their manners have undergone more 
alteration than is generally suspected ; but the laws, though con- 
strued as favourably as possible to meet this change, still remain in 
substance the same. Both codes, particularly the Hindoo, have 
multifarious rules enough ; but almost every one has its contrarient 
construction, and its convenient loop-holes, for the strong, and 
crafty to escape through, with as many avowed diversities as there 
are provinces : this leads to endless uncertainty and litigation. 

A small portion of this evil in civil, and a much greater in 
criminal matters, has been mitigated in the provinces, where the 
Government has continued to exercise a legislative power, though 
cautiously exerted, to correct abuses, and to supply defects, when 
flagrant, especially in matters connected #ith revenue police. But 
e\er since the appointment of the Supreme Court, and indeed, I 
believe I might say, ever since the institution of its predecessor, the 
Mayor’s Court, in Calcutta, the. Hindoo and Mohammedan civil 
codes have been stationary, and submitted to no improvement, 
except such as w r as capable of being introduced by construction, 
under conflicting or silent authorities. Their criminal codes were 
entirely laid aside in the first instance. I should propose, that the 
local Government, with the sanction of the Supreme Court, should 
at least have the power to extend any original laws into Calcutta, 
with or without modification, as parts of the Hindoo or Mohammedan 


* Continued from page 444 of the last Number. 
Oriental Herald, Fol. 16. C 
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codes, which the Government may have found it expedient to adopt 
in the Mofussil. What would be thought of governing the people 
of Great Britain, at this day, by the laws of the Heptarchy ? 

Wills . 

Added to this, the Hindoos have insensibly adopted some of our 
laws, without any authority, except the sanction of the Supreme 
Court giving effect to their acts. For instance, they now very 1 
generally dispose of their property by will ; but the Supreme Court 
being restrained to give probate of wills, or grant administration of 
the effects, of Jiritisli subjects only, (in the confined sense before 
noticed,) and the Hindoos having no place of deposit, like our 
Ecclesiastical Court, for the safe custody of their wills, there are 
numberless temptations to forgery, and ample time for the fabrica- 
tion, according to circumstances. The executors are under no 
obligation to deliver schedules of the personal property upon oath, 
or accounts of their receipts, by which their tidelity may at any 
time be brought to the test, if necessary, except by the burthensomc 
process of a suit in equity, which can seldom occur in time to have 
the desired full effect, nor without a previous dispute among the 
spoliators for a division of the spoil, (and the expense of which can 
only be borne by an estate of a certain magnitude,) consequently, 
women, infants, and absentees, have no adequate check upon such 
administrators of their properties, whom it is now extremely difficult 
to ffx with the possession of personal, and sometimes even of landed 
property, at any distance of time, so many ingenious devices have 
they for covering such possession in other men’s names. In all 
instances, the parties injured run great hazard in substantiating 
their claims, when all the documentary proofs are in the hands of 
their spoliators. 

Many of the most respectable Hindoos with whom I have conversed 
on the subject, deplore this deficiency ; and in a late instance, where 
the Government had reasonably refused to pay money to one who 
claimed to be the representative of a deceased Hindoo entitled to it, 
without assurance of his representative character, I could devise no 
better method, in justice to both parties, than to admit him, at his 
own request, to deposit the will, as in registry, with the registrar 
of the Supreme Court on the ecclesiastical side, and to administer a 
voluntanj oath, at the Hindoo executor’s request, verifying the will 
and his own representative character. But by way of precaution, 
and that no person might be induced by it to attribute a greater 
authority than belonged to such an act, I directed the registrar to 
draw up the verification in writing, which was to be given to the 
party by way of memorial of his claim as having been made volun- 
tarily, and noting that the will was not registered, but voluntarily 
deposited as a registry. Regular authority, however, is clearly 
wanting to authenticate, and still more to establish, the duty of 
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registering Hindoo and Musulman wills 5 for purposes of property, 
something of this kind already exists in the Mofussil. 

Marriage, Divorce, and Separation . 

The Musuhnans feel the want, at times, of a jurisdiction for the 
direct cognizance of their marriages, divorces, and separation, which 
have been heretofore dealt with in a very arbitrary manner by some 
of the Police Magistrates, for want of a better authority. The 
Hindoo customs seldom or ever give rise to such questions ; or if 
these do arise, they are for the most part settled in foro domestico , 
though I have known attempts to enforce separation on the part of 
Hindoo women, by their parents and friends. The Judges are often 
solicited at chambers, particularly by Musulmans, to exercise this 
kind of jurisdiction, but know not by what authority it can be 
assumed 3 and I have therefore only interfered, and that but rarely, 
either as a mediator, or v by referring such questions to the Cazis, 
who repudiate any express authority in themselves, except as re- 
ferees by consent of parties, having no means of enforcing obedience 
to their judgments : the head Cazi, in particular, saying, upon my 
application to him for information, that the power of divorce and 
separation properly belongs only to the chief magistrate of the state, 
and is not cxcrciscablc by inferior magistrates. A Musulman of 
high rank informed me, that he considered the authority of enforcing 
the Cazis’ judgments as necessarily forming part of the supreme 
power of the state. Put, in truth, it would be dangerous and un- 
politie to give any of the Musulmans judicial authority without 
British control : it would soon be made an engine of barter. The 
Hindoo, I fear, is remediless, on account of the rules of caste. 

Interest of Money . 

The British statute law of Queen Anne, limiting the rate of 
interest, and inflicting penalties on usury, does not apply to this 
place, being founded on local considerations at home 3 and the 
statute 13 Geo. HI. e. 1. only restrains British subjects from taking 
more than twelve per cent, in India, which does not extend to Native 
inhabitants 3 and as these latter were not originally restrained in 
their contracts to any certain rate of interest, and these contracts 
’are saved, as between themselves, by the 17th clause of the statute 
l 21 Geo. III. c. 70. before mentioned, the door was consequently 
left open to excessive usury on their part. Nothing, however, can 
be more absurd and unjust than to enable Natives to take*a higher 
rate of interest from British subjects than the latter may take from 
them. This evil, with respect to the provinces at large, has been 
provided against by a modern regulation of the Government re- 
stricting interest on loans taken by Natives to twelve per cent. ; 
but as the regulation does not extend into Calcutta, (as being within 
the exclusive pale of the British jurisdiction, and under a distinct 
legislative power,) the usurious Native of the capital is left without 

C 2 
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any other restraint than one, which perhaps in strictness cannot be 
justified, that where resort is had to the process of the Supreme 
Court to enforce money contracts, it has not allowed more than 
twelve per cent, in any case to be recovered, as being against con- 
science, and oppressive. And I find that in very flagrant cases of 
oppressive interest beyond twelve per cent., the Court has disallowed 
interest altogether, though expressly reserved, which seems to be 
going far : but in a very late case, occurring since the original of 
these observations was forwarded, the Court thought they were 
bound to give twelve per cent, on the sum actually received by the 
borrower, as the rate of interest was expressly reserved by the con- 
tract j though the principal, which had been enhanced on the face 
of the securities by usurious practices, was cut down to the just 
amount of the advance actually received. 

The interest which the Court allows, (thence called Court interest,) 
where no express rate is stipulated for, is ten per cent. 

The remedy, however, afforded by the Court can only be given to 
the oppressed, if he be rich enough to contest the payment of more 
than twelve per cent, and drive the usurer to his action : and unless 
the amount is considerable, lie must probably be a loser upon the 
balance against the costs of the action, or at least against his own 
costs. It is notorious that the common people of Calcutta universally 
pay more than twelve per cent, for their loans ; in general, nearly 
double, and freijuently still more, under various pretences. The rate 
of interest in the Native capitals of India is ordinarily above twelve 
per cent., and often from twenty to twenty-live, on account of the in- 
security of the principal. It is no doubt politic to permit a higher 
rate of interest at Calcutta than is allowed in England, in order to 
draw the money Natives of Ipdia, who live for the most part on the 
interest of their capitals, into Calcutta, where it is employed in aid 
of British trade and enterprize, and of the Government itself on press- 
ing occassions ; and also for the sake of those British subjects 
holding ollice here, who look to a return home, after a moderate 
number of years, on the savings of their salaries placed out at interest 
in the mean time. But I can see no manner of objection to the 
same rate of interest, not exceeding twelve per cent., being esta- 
blished in the metropolis, which the Government has affixed as the 
limit to the Natives in the provinces, to which the British subject 
is also confined by the statute ; and justice requires that it shofikl be 
done. 

Caste. 

With respect to caste, although many wrongs are committed on 
this account, or under this pretext, principally with a view to decoy 
young women from their husbands, or to extort money ; and al- 
though the Judges are frequently applied to at chambers for redress 
by the inferior classes, and have sometimes interfered in flagrant 
cases by way of advice and recommendation to the pafties them- 
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selves, or by reference to the Police where the attempt has been 
mingled with breaches of the peace ; yet, after the fullest considera- 
tion I can give to this difficult subject in its political and moral 
bearings, the.best mode of treating it appears to be in foro domes - 
tico, to which it should be left ; though the Judges and Magistrates 
will still hear of it extrajudicially in cases of gross abuse. Rules 
have been promulgated giving direct cognizance of matters of 
# aste to the Mofussil Courts, but, as I am informed, with little 
judicial result, and that little not of an encouraging nature, connect- 
ed indeed with conspiracy, assault, or the like. Caste is properly 
cognizable even in the Supreme Court, but there the abuse of it is 
connected with crime. 

It has become quite a matter of course among the inferior classes, 
and is gradually spreading upwards, where a Native has lost caste, to 
repurchase his admission for a moderate sum. This is one of the 
seeds of the destruction of caste. The purchase is made among the 
lowest classes for eight or ten rupees ; for a man of some distinction 
about 100 rupees j for a Brahmin of good rank in fair circumstan- 
ces, about 1000 rupees ; under particular circumstances, and by very 
wealthy men, 20, (XX) rupees, or more, have been formerly paid ; but 
the price is more likely to be lowered from time to time as the in- 
stitution becomes more lax. There is, however, a current notion that 
nothing can recover the original pure Brahmin caste of a Peerily 
Brahmin, now a numerous and money-getting body, which formerly 
lost caste by some contamination under the Musulmau Govern- 
ment, which to this hour the Hindoos most cordially detest. The 
Hindoos have a common tradition amongst them, that all men will 
ultimately be of one caste. 

Sale of Inf anfs Property for noyssary Subsistence , <$> c. 

By the Hindoo law, in eases of necessity of subsistence of the 
family, for marriage-portions for daughters, and also for SrM cere- 
monies on the death of parents, Nr., and for other religious purposes, 
the aucestorml property of infants may be disposed of either by the 
eldest brother of an undivided Hindoo family, when of age, or, in 
the infancy of all the brothers, by their mother or other of the fa- 
mily in loco parentio, and, as some of the authorities say, even by a 
'servant or friendly stranger to their blood. 

There is no more frequent source of litigation among the inferior 
and poorer classes than this. In a country where there is no public 
provision for the maintenance of the poor, (the existence of which is 
one of the noblest attributes of England,) this power seems to be 
founded in necessity j but the due exercise of it resting, as it must 
do, upon local and cotemporancous facts, the title itself is very 
difficult either to be proved on the one hand, or controverted ori 
the other, at the distance of a few years, when only it is ev r er 
likely to be, questioned 5 and whenever there is a suspicion that th<? 
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power has been unduly exercised, the contest generally involves in 
ruin either an innocent purchaser, or the helpless infant. 

Remedy. 

For the sake of both of these, it would be desirable that the ex- 
istence of the necessity should be established, in the first, instance , 
before sofne proper officer, (perhaps one of the police magistrates 
would be the best,) who should be authorized to inquire into it, and 
without whose liat no title should be conveyed to a purchaser so as 
to bind the infant, and with whose fiat the purchaser s title should 
be secure, unless upon his fraudulent connivance with the real vender, 
for the signature of the infant is always obtained. 

Petitions . 

The Judges of the Supreme Court have always been accustomed 
to receive and hear pauper petitions at chambers, a practice irregu- 
lar indeed, (there being no cause in Court,) but highly beneiicial to 
the inferior classes, to preserve them from the plunder and oppres- 
sion of their greater neighbours, both Native and British, but parti- 
cularly the former j and instances have occurred heretofore of sum- 
monses and summary decrees of the Judges having been enforced 
by imprisonment and other irregular methods. 

The course which I have pursued is this : Having received a pe- 
tition in writing from the complainant, I shortly examine him, ore 
tenus , as to the grounds of it, in order to ascertain the probability of 
them, and supply any defects, or correct any errors or inconsistencies 
apparent upon the face of the petition ; and I take a note of his an- 
swers on the petition. This serves as a future check. If no probable 
ground be laid, or if the complaint be stale, and its staleness not 
satisfactorily accounted for, according to the subject matter, or if it 
turn out that the complaint has been before heard and determined 
upon a former petition to a Judge, in this or in any subsequent stage 
of the inquiry, the petition is of course dismissed. 

If the petition be entertained, a summons issues to the defendant 
to appear on a given day 3 (and this is perhaps the most objection- 
able part of the proceeding, that a Judge should issue a summons 
without authority, and without legal means to enforce the attendance' 
required, there being no cause in Court.) If the defendant do not at- 
tend on the summons, I proceed no further, but refer the petition to 
the inquiry and consideration of the pauper’s attorney, (an officer 
appointed by the Court,) whose duty it is to examine the cause of 
complaint, to hear the party’s witnesses (and, as it may be, to con- 
sult the pauper’s counsel on matters of law,) and thereupon to re- 
port shortly to the Judge if the party has or has not a good proba- 
ble ground of action, and also whether he is a pauper, (the criterion 
of which is, that he is not worth a hundred rupees besides his bed- 
ding and wearing apparel.) If the report be in the negative on either 
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ground, the petition is dismissed ; if affirmatively, the Judge admits 
the petitioner to sue in for md pauperis ; and then, if the defendant 
do not agree to refer the cause to some proper person, when required 
by the pauper’s attorney, (for which purpose the defendant himself 
may also petition the Judge or if it be of a nature unlit for refe- 
rence, the suit proceeds in regular course. 

If the defendant obey the summons and appear, I question him 
upon the several grounds of the plaintiffs petition, in order to ascer- 
tain what are the real points of difference between them, noting 
down the substance at least of his answers. This is a sort of plead- 
ing on terms, till, from the several answers of both parties in pre- 
sence of each other, they are brought to one or more distinct issues •, 
and if they agree upon the facts, and the difference is on matter only 
of law, the assistance of the pundit or the montire, as it affects Hin- 
doos or Musulmans, is called in, and their answer sometimes decides 
the case. If the difference be, as it more frequently is, on matters of 
fact, it is inquired of them whether they agree to refer the decision 
to an arbitrator of their own choosing. If the defendant acquiesce, 
then, unless it is a very difficult or complicated question, I should 
not assist the plaintiff with the pauper’s establishment in preference 
to arbitration. If the matter be referred, it is settled in that way j 
if the defendant decline a reference, the petition is then referred to 
the pauper’s attorney, to inquire more regularly of the fact, and re- 
port, as before ; or it may be lirst submitted, on the matter of law, 
to the advice of the pauper's counsel. 

But it not frequently happens that, on the discussion before the 
Judge himself, the parties come to an agreement to do such and such 
things j and the fact of this mode of adjudication is, that there is 
no method of compelling the observant if either should afterwards 
swerve from his agreement. I thinljftherefore, that it would be 
useful to enable the Judge in such a ease to direct a note to be taken 
of any agreement of the parties before him, and to make it a rule 
of Court to be enforced by attachment. 

I should see no objection to giving the Judge a power to admi- 
nister, if he thought tit, an oath to such parties as voluntarily offered 
themselves to be examined upon a summons. The stat, 41 Geo. 
III. c. 105. goes further, and authorizes Judges to whom certain 
petitions are referred, in order to ground proceedings in Parliament, 
to examine witnesses on oath. 

These arc some of the principal emendations most generally called 
for, but other inconveniences occur, from time to time, which require 
to be remedied. As to the best mode of applying the remedy, I 
refer to the general observations submitted in another paper. 

Natives of India other than Hindoos , Mohammedans, and Christians. 

There are Natives of India in Calcutta, who arc neither Hindoos, • 
Otmiroonly so called, (that is, Native Hindoos of the Geutoo religion, 
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who alone, in common parlance, are here called Hindoos, in contra- 
distinction to, Mohammedans,) nor Mohammedans, nor Christians, 
whose legal condition is next to be considered. The Supreme Court, 
in addition to the British, which is its general text-law, is directed 
to take cognizance only of the Gentoo and Mohammedan codes, as 
establr&ed among the Native subjects. Hence, when questions 
have arisen concerning the laws of marriage, adoption, title, inhe- 
ritance, and succession, as practised by others than Hindoos or 1 
Mohammedans^ within the British territories, there has been great 
difficulty and uncertainty in dealing with them. 

Sikhs. 

Since I have been here, questions have arisen concerning the in- 
heritance and succession of Sikhs in Calcutta, depending upon the 
questions of marriage and adoption, the forms of which are different 
from those of the Hindoos in general ; yet, in that instance, the 
difficulty was got over by considering the Sikhs as a set of Gcntoos. 

Bur mans , S>c. 

The case of Burmans and Avanc^e, who are Blmddists, and 
foreigners to Hindoostan, though approximating to the Gentoo 
faith, would be more difficult. 

Parsecs , Chinese , Ceylonese , and Javanese . 

But what shall be said to the Parsecs and Chinese, the former of 
whom arc beginning to spread to Calcutta from Bombay, and the 
latter arc already become very numerous here, and are yearly in- 
creasing? What to the Ceylonese, Javanese, and others ? 

( Inheritance and successions^ Foreigners settled here to he governed 
by Local Laws. 

With respect to the title of land, it must follow the local law of 
the country in whosoever hands it is. If the person last seised be 
not a Gentoo (by which is understood here a Hindoo of the common 
superstition) or a Mohammedan, weean only apply to him the British 
rjiles of inheritance and succession j and in this there seems to be no 
inconvenience, for the owner may al c o vary this disposition by 
his will. But what is to be done with the marriage, divorce, and 
'adoption of foreign settlers ? The law of adoption has ever been 
local and special since nations have ceased to be migratory. The 
ceremony of marriage also is a local law throughout the world. If 
a marriage be contracted within the pale of the British laws by a 
form, not recognized by our code, or by the Hindoo code amongst 
Hindoos, or by the Mohammedan code amongst Mohammedans, 
how is it to be recognized as conveying claims to property, for we 
have, no authority to go by any other jgodes. The Hindoo codes, 
indeed, allows of all marriages and adoptions of strangers domiciled 
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amongst them, according to their own several national forms ; but 
the Supreme Court has only authority to recognize Hindoo law as 
between Hindoos, not as between strangers. 

The fashions of the several races of foreigners domiciled here arc 
too fixed to bend readily to local customs j and the main question 
will be, whether the British Government is desirous, by a public 
recognition of their several domestic customs of marriage, divorce, 
and adoption, amongst themselves, to encourage these foreign settlers 
in Calcutta as the great mart of Asia, and thereby to form a link of 
connexion with their respective countries. Each of these knots of 
settlers herd together, and are continually increasing, particularly 
the Chinese, most of whom are stationary. 

Arabs. 

The Arabs, who are also as numerous as Musulmans, though 
foreigners, are within the letter, at least, of our legal provisions. Of 
these the Wahabees would seem to be only a sect. 

Jews. 

We have also a few Jews, who have probably, like their brethren 
in England, some private bond of conscience, by which all questions 
concerning their domestic relations are settled in J'oro domestico ; for 
we never hear of them in Court, except sometimes as hired bail, so 
true are they to this calling all over the world. 

Portuguese and other Christians of Native or Foreign Extraction, 
and Half-Caste. 

The Portuguese, Armenian, and other Christians of Native or 
foreign extractions, together with tjfe half-caste, or illegitimate 
Christian children of British fathers ®rm a very considerable and 
important class, which, for several purposes, is out of the pale of the 
British laws, though not within the Hindoo or Mohammedan rule. 

In framing statutes for British India, the legislature seems only 
to have had in view three descriptions of persons : British European 
subjects, with their legitimate descendants, and the Hindoo (or 
Gentoo) and Mohammedan Natives of India : throughout these laws, 
British subjects, and subjects of his Majesty,* are terms used in contra- 
distinction to Native inhabitants 3 and it is only under the descrip- 
tion of the inhabitants Calcutta that the Supreme Court now 
exercises any direct jurisdiction over the persons of whom I am 
immediately treating. 

Portuguese Armenians. 

If a Portuguese or Armenian Christian have his dwelling beyond 


* The Court at Madras have lately doubted whether they could try a 
German soldier who had bdtk 30 years in the King’s service in a British 
regiment. * w 
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the Mahratta ditch, and commit a felony, he must be tried by the 
Mofussil Judge, but by what code of law I am unadvised. Such 
persons have not for many years served upon a jury in Calcutta $ 
but previous to the year 1780, Portuguese Catholics, as I am in- 
formed, did serve upon juries, and a gentleman of that description 
now living, tells me that he has done so ; when sued in the Mofussil 
Courts, none of these persons can appeal under the late act 53 Geo. 
Ill, c. 155, the right of appeal being confined to British subjects in « 
the sense I have stated. 

This is not so much felt by Ihe Armenians in general, who being 
in part an Eastern people in their habits and manners, (with the 
exception of a few principal persons here who have altogether 
adopted the European custom and manner of life,) arc little troubled 
about their comparison with the British, though far from indifferent 
to it, and all of whom are respectable for their integrity. But with 
respect to settlers of Portuguese extraction, several generations of 
whom have been born and bred under the British Government, and 
some of whom have bccen educated in England, many of them men 
of wealth and liberal education, they necessarily feel their want of 
political consideration in these matters. A few of the Portuguese 
are Protestants 5 for the rest, if their being Roman Catholics were 
not thought to be an obstacle to their sitting upon juries beforel780, 
it is not obvious why it should be so now. But I rather attribute 
the disuse of summoning them from that time to the construction 
which was put on the term, British subjects, in the (’barter of 1774. 
The present depressed condition, however, of the mass of Native 
Christians of Portuguese extraction would practically operate to ex- 
clude most of them from the panel. Many used formerly to be 
employed as clerks in the oihjcs of Government and of the principal 
merchants and agents, but Wlate years they have been superseded 
for the most part by the more ductile Hindoo sircars or writers, 
whose labours are cheaper ; and they hav e consequently fallen into 
great depression and poverty. They arc still, however, a numerous 
body, partially mixed in blood with the Hindoos ; and though ill- 
educated in general, many meritorious individuals are to be met 
with amongst them. 

1 Half -Castes, 

The illegitimate offspring of British fathers, usually denominated 
the half-castes, are not the least numerous# class here, and are daily 
increasing and thriving $ some of these having been educated at 
home as gentlemen, and others having received the best education 
this country affords, can but ill brook their exclusion from British 
privileges. Yet I fear that the general admission of them as a 
body’ into the jury-box would, from the low consideration they bear, 
clash with the feelings of not a few of those who now sit there, and 
of some perhaps pf higher degree thoMh many persons I know 
(with whose judgment my own accords^ think that the true policy 
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of Government lies in making these, and all the other persons of 
whom I am now treating, essentially British. In deference, however, 
to the feelings I have alluded to, I refrain from recommending the 
entire measure. But in order not to nourish and increase a spirit 
of inveteracy, by shutting the door to individual merit, and for the 
purpose of letting in, and making your own, the most deserving 
at least of this numerous class to share the privilege and the bur- 
» then of Jjris service without creating any public sensation ; and 
while our own juries are complaining much of the increased bur- 
thens thrown upon them, in consequence of the Sessions being 
holden four times in the year, their numbers being comparatively 
few, — it might be an experiment worth tr)ing, to empower the local 
Government to admit so many individuals, or such classes of this 
description, as it should deem most lit and worthy, into the roll of 
British subjects, out of whom the Sheriff should be enabled to re- 
turn the panel as usual. * 

I throw out this hint for consideration, even upon a more ex- 
tended scale at a future time, as circumstances shall point out. 

Condition of Native Christians . 

It is fit to consider in what condition these persons are if they be 
not British subjects. They are native born, and cannot, upon any 
common principle of justice, be debarred from colonizing in their na- 
tive and only country. What is the law of inheritance, or succession, 
or marriage, out of the precincts of Calcutta* Can the Hindoo or 
Mohammedan law be administered to them, as Christians ? The 
attention of Gov ernment is seriously called to this subject, which 
every day may bring into open legal discussion. Though the ge- 
neral question of colonization of Briti^subjeets in India should be 
regarded in the same light now as it^vas before the East India 
trade was thrown open, to the monopoly of which it seemed to bear 
the closest affinity j and though measures were now in train for as- 
similating to the British Government, or satisfying the nascent in- 
fluence and ambition of the great landed proprietors, who are grow- 
ing up under the Permanent Settlement,!' without any counterpoise, 
of British territorial power , or of British influence, except that of 
office, every day sinking in relative wealth ; still, the condition of 
these persons, as the only links in the chain of popular connection, 

; will deserve reconsideration. Nor does the difficulty rest here. 

i Hindoo Converts. 

: While pursuing my inquiries with a view to this subject, I rc- 

> ceived information of a fact curious in itself, and leading to im- 


* Query, whether the Sheriff would not us well attend to a proper se- 
lection, without an invidious interference of Government. 

t That measure seems to#avc been too hastily executed, but it de- 
mands a more extended consideration than can be given to it here. 
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pcrrt&nt reflections ; I am at liberty to mention it to the persons, to 
whom these papers are confided. M. Barretto, a gentleman of large 
property and great personal respectability, always considered here 
as of Portuguese extraction, gave me this account of his family : 
That they came originally from Bacien, lying to the north of Bom- 
bay, and were Hindoos of the Brahmin caste j how converted, 
whether by the word of the Portuguese or otherwise, he cannot say. 
One of his ancestors took the name of Barretto, in consequence of 
the Portuguese general of that name standing godfather to that 
ancestor at his christening. When the Portuguese lost possession 
of the island of Bacien, the family, then bearing the name of Barretto, 
retired to Bombay, at which place the present M. Barretto was 
born. His family is, and always has been, essentially Hindoo, and 
natives of this country, though long since become Christian. He 
himself was born within the allegiance of the King, and kuows no 
other sovereign. He is an entire stranger to Portugal* though 
bearing a Portuguese name, which commenced in the manner de- 
scribed, and has been conveniently continued for purposes of trade. 
His son resided for some time in England ; the family connections, 
however, with the Hindoos have been all along continued, and are 
still preserved, as far as the difference of faith has permitted. 

Look at the condition of this gentleman, (which may be the secret 
condition of many others,) and compare it with the British laws in 
general, and with the construction of them which has hitherto held 
at home, and then say why he should not be deemed to be a 
British subject, as he claims to be j and whether, as the British 
laws framed for India now are and always have been understood, 
there is not great difficulty in treating him either as a Hindoo or as 
a Britith subject, in regard to his legal relations, or indeed in say- 
ing under what legal relati<Jhs lie stands here. lie cannot be an 
alien in his own native country and in that of his ancestors. 

Ram Mohun Roy. 

' Take another instance. A Native of high rank and great family 
estate in the province of Burdwan, a Brahmin of nine strings, which 
is of very high caste, by name of Ram Mohun Roy, son of Ram- 
Caunt Roy, has lately declared himself a Christian, of what precise 
description does not distinctly appear - and, perhaps, he himself 
would find it difficult to determine that point, as his self-conversion 
seems by all account (for I am not personally acquainted with him) 
to be still in progress, and lias not, I believe, proceeded further than 
a kind of Unitarianism, I have heard that he calls himself a Unitarian 
Christian.* He says, however, that he will not do any thing wil- 


* Though lie is extremely well versed ia the Scriptures, from whence he 
has drayyn his morality, his more accurate description, ay I have since had 
reason to believe, is or a Deist. I have sccu a curious work of his, lately, 
published, being an address to his countrymen against idolatry, which he , 
maintains to he a corruption of their ancient faith, 
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? lfogly to forfeit his caste, (considering it probably as the nobility,) 
which he is desirous to preserve, and therefore declines eating, &c. 
with us, though he invites company, and sits at the table with them. 
Before he made public declaration of his faith, he consulted, as he 
says, upon this point of caste with his family, and with forty others 
of the principal and most respectable of his neighbours and friends, 
who promised to uphold and continue their association with him j 
#and he rujds, that if the other Brahmins be satisfied with this, he 
shall take no further steps to sever himself from them, or to influ- 
ence others, who, in case of extremity, would, he thinks, follow him 
in his entire separation to the number of above 200. 

This is a novel attempt, and, if successful, which remains yet to 
be proved, may be followed by important consequences. The Brah- 
min certainly regards his strings, independeiuly of religious motives, 
as conferring worldly distinction upon him. They are marks of high 
descent, to which he naturally clings. In proportion as this feeling 
gains strength and encouragement, the other feeling will abate and 
be melted down.* 

What is the legal condition of this last mentioned personage ? 
The distinction which he is attempting to establish, seems, if he 
succeed, to leave him essentially Hindoo as to customs and laws re- 
specting himself and his own rights, and so far it differs from the 
antecedent case ; but it is certain that great difficulties must here- 
after arise on his civil relations. As a Christian, if he terminates in 
one, can he have a plurality of wives ? The legality of his issue, 
on a question of inheritance, must depend as to any subsequent mar- 
riage on the legality of the marriage rite, which the Hindoo law 
(though it recognizes the marriage of a stranger according to his own 
national form) has not yet recognized a^ between Hindoos, + if not 
performed according to its own rite. Is such a person to be deemed 
a Hindoo in point of law for one purpose and not for another ? His 
will could not be proved in the Supreme Court, which can only grant 
probate of a will of a British subject, as elsewhere explained. "Would 
the pundits consider a professed Christian convert from their faith 
as a Gentoo for any purpose ? Or is lie to lose the benefit of the 
one code, without acquiring that of the other ? 

Remedy, 

I submit to the consideration of Government, that their protecting 


# I do not find that he is a favourite among his countrym&n ; they say 
that lie lias publicly abused them, instead of endeavouring by private in- 
struction to improve them. 

f The pundits say there arc eight principal forms of marriage used 
amongst them, but in giving their opinion on the ease of a Sikh marriage, 
they said that they considered the contract as the essential part, as mere 
form to give solemnity and notoriety to the contract. 
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hand should be so far extended to this, and the like description, as 
to make provision that no Native of India shall forfeit any right of 
property or personal benefit on account of his possession of any par- 
ticular faith or doctrine, which he would be entitled to, if claimed 
by any law of title, grant, inheritance, or succession, established in 
India, which was binding on the person or persons last seised or 
possessed, or on those through whom he claimed ; and recogniz- 
ing the marriages of all descriptions of persons in the several' 
forms acknowledged and practised according to each faith • and 
giving probate of the wills and administration of the effects of all 
Christians within the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court.* 

This, with the general or with the special power before proposed, 
respecting the admissibility of Christians in general on juries, would 
smooth most of the dilliculties that arc prominent in the moral and 
judicial horizon. 

But it must be observed, that so long as an original British sub- 
ject is prohibited from acquiring land in this country, it must be in- 
jurious to any person of Native extraction to be declared generally 
a British subject, unless an expiration be made in this respect in 
favour of Native-born subjects in their own proper country. 

Points of Immediate Necessity. 

At all events, there arc two points to which the immediate atten- 
tion of Government is called for ; the whole of the fifth class of 
persons, if it should not be thought more politic and advisable at 
once to declare them British subjects ; saving to them the right of 
holding land as Native born ; and, if not being liable, to be sent to 
England for trial, kc. 

Probate of Wills and Administration. 

The one is to enable the Supreme Court to grant probate of their 
wills, and letters of administration of their intestate effects. By 
the 2 c 2d clause of the King’s Charter of 1774, the power of granting 
probate and administration is expressly confined to Bnstish subjects 
only, and extends not even to inhabitants of Calcutta ; and these 
Christian Natives (other than such as arc born of British parents in 
lawful wedlock) are not deemed to be British subjects, as I have had 
occasion to remark, within the special national sense of the Charter 
and of the several acts of Parliament ; however many of them may 
have been in the habit of applying for this purpose to the Eccle- 
siastical side of the Court, which has passed subsilentio , it might, 
at least, be admitted that there is great doubt on the subject. The 
inconvenience of this is too obvious to be insisted upon, in case any 
dispute should arise upon the grant of administration to such person, 


* This is independent of the suggestion in another place as to the wills, 
&c. of Hindoos and Musulmans. 
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particularly if the question arose in any foreign court. This power 
ought, therefore, to be supplied without delay, with a retrospective 
clause, confirmatory of passed acts, even if it might not be done by a 
declaratory law ; for certainly their exclusion could never have been 
contemplated. Further, if it were thought proper to put all this 
fifth class of persons at once upon the tooting of British subjects in 
all respects, if born within the British dominion in India, it might be 
,done by a general declaratory law, that all persons born within the Bri- 
tish dominions in India, and domiciled in Calcutta, being Christians, 
have been, and shall, so long as they are thus domiciled, be deemed to 
all intents and purposes to be British subjects within the meaning of 
the Charter of 1774, and of the several acts of Parliament passed for 
the regulation and government of the British dominions in India, 
saving to them all right of holding land as Native-born subjects, 
and exempting them from being sent to Great Britain as unlicensed 
persons, Nc., or for trial and punishment. 

This provision is exclusive of the observations elsewhere submit- 
ted as to Native Hindoos, Mohammedans, and others, within the 
local jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. 

Written Contracts for Trial by the Supreme Court , 

The other point for present consideration is, that these Christians 
of Native or foreign families settled here, and half-castes, cannot, for 
the same reason, avail themselves of one of the most beneficial 
causes in the charter of the .Supreme Court, without which few can 
dare enter into contracts with any Native or foreigner, being beyond 
the jurisdiction of it. The Kith clause states, that the Court shall 
have power and jurisdiction to determine all such cases, &c., against 
every other person or persons whatsoever, inhabitants of India, re- 
siding in the said provinces, &c., of Bengal, Nc., upon any contract 
or agreement in writing, entered into by any of the said inhabitants 
witli any of his Majesty s subjects, * exceeding 500 rupees, where 
such inhabitants shall have agreed in the said contract, that, in dis- 
pute, the matter shall he determined by the Supreme Court. 

Instances have occurred, where, for want of the extension of the 
priv ilege, Portuguese and other permanent settlers of great respec- 
tability, having had dealings with Natives or foreigners, upon the 
strength of their entering into written contract to answer for any 
breach of their engagement in the Supreme Court, have been ousted 
of their remedy by the swindler’s withdrawing himself out of the 
local jurisdiction of the Court as soon as he had obtained their 
money or goods, and setting them at defiance, f It may be said, that 


* This is one instance where the terms, ' His Majesty’s subjects/ is 
used in contradistinction to Native inhabitants. 

f No person, by his private contract, can give jurisdiction to a court 
which has it not by law. 
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the creditors have a remedy in the Provincial Courts j but such is 
the state of business in those Courts, the uncertainty of the system 
of law, and the delay and vexation of a protracted attendance, that 
many persons prefer to abandon their just demands rather than pur- 
sue them there \ an evil which must naturally increase with the in- 
creasing population of the Indo-British dominions, and is much ag- 
gravated by the accumulated arrear of causes in most of those Courts. 


Spanish Serenade. 

When winds to rest are sinking, love, 

And flowers the dew-fall drinking, love. 

My thoughts to thee 
For ever flee, 

Round thy bower a charm’d ring linking, love ! 

There they speed like the shaft to its mark, my fair, 
At the meeting of light and dark, my fair. 

At the lover's day-dawn, 

’When the moon ’s on the lawn. 

And the nightingale sings for the lark, my fair ! 

When not a wave is foaming, love, 

And nought but Passion roaming, love, 

Let thy thoughts with mine 
In memory twine, 

At the soft sweet hour of gloaming, love.! 

Think of me when the bright stars lave, my fair, 

And dance in the stream they pave, my fair. 

As if every star 
Had shot from afar, 

To hold a ball on the wave, my fair 1 

While all in beauty ’s shining, love. 

And all at rest reclining, love, 

Remember him 
Whose heart is dim, 

In the midst of peace repining, love ! 

And when in thy bower to heaven, my fair. 

Thy spirit at night is given, my fair. 

Let thy pure thoughts rise 
To their kindred skies. 

In a prayer for the heart thou hast riven, my fair ! 

Crediton . J. 
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The progress of the war in Greece has, from its very commence- 
ment, excited as powerful an interest , in British India as in any 
other quarter of the globe j and, we believe, it is the only one of 
the remote dependencies of Great Britain in which a public sub- 
scription was raised for the aid of that oppressed nation. 

We shall not consider our pages uselessly occupied, therefore, in 
laying before our Indian readers some account of the only work 
that we have yet seen which avows openly the unfavourable im- 
pressions of its author, respecting the character, conduct, and pros- 
perity of the Greeks ; coupled, at the same time, with an assurance 
of a sincere desire to see the cause of their emancipation really 
effected, though denouncing the means by which this has been 
hitherto pursued. 

On the other side of the question, we have had innumerable pub- 
lications, in which the Turks have been painted in the most hideous, 
and the Greeks in the most engaging colours, — in which the atro- 
cities of the former have been wrouglit up to a pitch exciting the 
greatest indignation j— and what were called the just retaliations of 
the latter, have been softened away to acts of justifiable resistance. 
Our love of free discussion induces us to desire that both sides 
should be heard; and therefore it is, that since such extensive 
publicity has been given to all other publications on the war in 
Greece, we think it right to assist in making the statements con- 
tained in the present volume as generally known. 

The work to which we allude is entitled ( Sketches of the War 
in Greece ; in a Series of Extracts from the Private Correspondence 
of Philip James Green, Esq., late British Consul for the Morea ; 
with Notes by 11. L. Green, Esq., Vice-Consul ; and an Appendix, 
containing Official, and other Documents, relating to the Affairs of 
Greece.’ We have read the volume through attentively ; and 
although our impressions were at the commencement far from 
. favourable to the author’s impartiality, we are bound to say, that 
the erftire perusal of his work has convinced us of its general 
accuracy, and left no doubt on our minds as to the fidelity of the 
mournful picture which it gives of Greece, and Greek affairs. 

We have so frequently expressed our own opinions as to* the 
right, and even the duty, of all oppressed people to revolt against 
their rulers, whether legitimate or otherwise, whenever they see a 
reasonable hope of obtaining by such revolt an amelioration of their 
condition, — that no one will suppose us for a moment unfavourable 
to the Greek rebellion. If ever men had cause for deadly hatred 
to their rulers, it is the Greeks. If ever rulers had given theic 

Oriental Herald, Vol 16. • D 
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subjects just grounds for insurrection, it was the Turks. Never- 
theless, let the truth be known . respecting each. The Turks may 
be tyrants, and yet not utterly devoid of magnanimity or feeling. 
The Greeks may be patriots, and yet not free from, many and 
degrading vices. Let each have their xlue : for in this, as in every 
other imaginable case. Truth ought to be the pole-star of those 
who write $ and justice cannot fail to be promoted by the frank and 
open statement of things as they really are. Mr. Green, aware of f 
the difficulty of obtaining a favourable attention to statements so 
painfully opposed to the general wish as well as general feeling of 
his countrymen, thus adverts to it in his Preface : 

‘ That there are occasions where Truth is unpopular, has never 
been more strongly exemplified than in the progress of the present 
Greek Revolution. Those statements only ^rhich favoured the 
cause of Greek Independence, have met with ready belief. The 
English Papers have but echoed the tones of Foreign Journals in 
publishing accounts of Greek heroism and Greek triumphs, for 
which we should in vain seek a foundation in fact. Falsehoods the 
most glaring have been unblushingly published to the world — and 
the world has had little opportunity, and less inclination, to investi- 
gate the truth of the relation. 

f It is not intended to seek a competition with the numerous 
works on Greek affairs already before the public, to whom is left 
the task of judging of their several merits. I have only to observe 
in this place, that, from considering the inaccuracy of some, and 
insufficiency of others, arose the idea, that my own correspondence 
(though written with no such view) might prove acceptable to the 
public ; as affording a correct, general, and connected view of the 
principal events of the interesting struggle that yet continues to 
agitate Eastern Europe. To such merits alone does the following 
work pretend. 

' The letters, from which extracts have been made, were written 
during an official residence in the Morea, or in Zante, to corre- 
spondents in England, partly by myself, partly by my brother, the 
Vice-Consul. The information is derived either from personal 
observation, or from the official correspondence of consular agents 
in different parts of the Morea. 

r If, in the course of these extracts, instead of adopting the terms 
Infidels and Christians, I have made use of those of Turks and 
Greeks, it must not be thence inferred that I am prejudiced against 
the Greek cause. On the contrary, it is impossible to be indifferent 
in such a cause — it is impossible not to wish the liberation of any 
people from a state of thraldom so degrading as that of the Rayahs 
under the Ottoman dominion. But enthusiastic admiration of their 
character, considered as the descendants and representatives of the 
ancient Greeks, must not be expected from a candid observer of the' 
manners pf the modern race who boast their name, That they 
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may hgain exhibit the virtues and talents that have shed a charm 
over their land, is ardently to be desired 3 but, in the meantime, it 
cannot be disguised that the Greeks of the present day are little 
advanced in intellect or moral feeling beyond their barbarian 
oppressors.* 

The first letter of the series contained in the volume is dated 
from Patrass, on the 3 d of January 1831, and relates principally 
1 to the conduct of Ali *Pasha of Yanina, of whom a character is 
given in a note 3 and it is not until the third, that the first rumour 
of the Greek Revolution is mentioned, and in terms which arc suffi- 
ciently curious to be repeated. The writer, under date of Peb. 15, 
1821, says : 

f I received, a few days since, by an express foot-messenger, rather 
a singular commutation from my consular agent at Arcadia, 
Signor Anastasio Pasqualigo. He intormed me that the Vaivodc of 
Arcadia had communicated to him the contents of a letter which 
had fallen into his hands, addressed by a person named Colocotroni, 
now in Zante, to his friend in Arcadia, stating that a revolution on 
the part of the Greeks had been for some time organizing, and was 
on the point of breaking out j that the Ionians would assist their 
brethren in religion, and that the writer was occupied in organizing 
a body of men, with whom he intended passing over to the Morea, 
and that he should land near Arcadia. The \ aivodc lost no time 
in communicating the contents of this letter to the 1 urkish Govern- 
ment at Tripolizza, and also called upon the British Agent to ex- 
plain the meaning of such an extraordinary declaration. Signor 
Pasqualigo referred the matter to me, requesting an answer. 1 lost 
no time in assuring him “ I believed the letter to be a fabrication j 
that I had not heard of any rumour of a revolution, and that, at all 
events, Ionian subjects were not likely to interfere on such an 
occasion.” ’ 

In the following letter, dated the 29th of March in the same 
year, the indications are more strongly marked, and are interesting, 
as showing the first impressions and effects of the expected explo- 
sion. The writer says : 

‘ For some time' past there have been strong suspicions of a re- 
solution on the part of the Greeks being in contemplation. The 
Turks of this place, and indeed in other parts of the Morea, have 
evinced great distrust and uneasiness. The dissatisfaction expressed 
by the Greek inhabitants of Patrass was owing to the very heavy 
levies made upon them by the Turkish Government, for the pur- 
chase of supplies for the army in Albania 3 but the authorities had 
apparently calmed the irritation excited by their unjust exactions. 
However, within these few days, appearances have assumed a much 
more serious aspect, and the idea universally prevails just now, 
among the resident Greeks of this town, that a revolution is on the 
point of breaking out) the Turks also appear very uneasy, ana 

D 2 
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each party evidently mistrusts the other. The Greeks are engaged 
in shipping off or secreting their property. The Turks who in- 
habit houses in the town, are transporting their families and effects 
to the citadel, which they are putting into as good a state of defence 
as possible ; they have compelled the Greeks to drag up some 
heavy cannon from the sea-shore, and have put into requisition all 
the ovens, to bake biscuit. 

‘The Ionians residing at Patrass, who are very numerous, are also 
much alarmed, and have sent to the islands many of their families, 
which the Turkish authorities here have endeavoured to prevent, as 
they issued an order that none of the inhabitants should tjuit the 
place j however, a deputation of Ionians having represented to me 
the injustice and risk attendant on such forcible detention, I consi- 
dered it my duty to insist upon the order beings cancelled, so far as 
regarded Ionian subjects, and my requisition has been complied 
with.’ 

These apprehensions are soon realized, and the open declaration 
of hostilities is thus announced, under date of April 6, 1821 : 

* With my last letters before you, which contained an account of 
the state of affairs here, and my decided opinion that a revolution 
on the part of the Greeks, at present, was improbable, what will 
be your surprise* at bearing that an insurrection broke out at Patrass 
on the 4th instant. Having hired the Malta packet Clifton to take 
despatches to the Ionian Government at Corfu, I am enabled to 
send you some particulars of what has taken place here, although 
I assure you I am hardly in a sufficiently composed state of mind to 
do so.’ 

( From the 31st of March, the Greek and Ionian inhabitants be- 
gan to desert the town in great numbers, and by the 3d and 4th 
instant very few Greeks remained, their countrymen having em- 
barked or retired to the mountains. 

‘ On the 4th, a body of about fifty men, principally Albanian Turks, 
arrived from Lepanto, and entered the fortress ; at the same time 
a boat arrived from Vostizza with some Turks, who had fled from 
Calavrita, on account of the Greeks having openly taken up arms 
there : these also entered the fortress. 

* About four o’clock, being at dinner, we received notice that the 
Turks had set on fire one of the Greek Primate’s houses, which 
proved to be the case. This was the signal for attack, and a brisk 
firing of musquetry took place between the Turks and Greeks. 
The Ionians took part with the latter, and, although it is impossible 
to ascertain the precise numbers, I conceive there could not have 
been less than four hundred of them who were armed. The Turks 
shortly afterwards opened a fire from the fortress; the confla- 
gration spread rapidly, and in twelve hours upwards of three 
hundred houses were destroyed. 
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* Tlie Greeks who had retired jta-the mountains, perceiving the 
town in flames, and learning that the Turks kept within the fortress 
walls, commenced their return, being armed with guns, pistols, 
knives, &c. &c. At present there may be about 3,000 Greeks fti 
the town, who are employed in firing their smMl arms at the fortress. 
They have no cannon, but say they are expecting a lalge supply of 
all kinds of ammunition daily. The arrival of the Archbishop 
'Germanos is anxiously looked for, he having been named, in this 
craergendy, to the chief command. 

* Fortunately the English schooner Pomona arrived from Malta 
on the morning of the 4th, and I lost no time in arranging with 
the master for the hire of his vessel to receive on board British 
subjects and prope^ ; I likewise offered accommodation on board 
to Monsieur PmfqRvillc, the French Vice-Consul, of which he 
availed himself. On the morning of the 5th, the Russian, Prussian, 
and Swedish Consuls embarked on board different vessels : I sent 
on board the Pomona my family and three Janissaries with those of 
the French Consul. 

‘ As yet very few lives have been lost ; the first person killed by 
the Turks was a Cephaloniot, servant to the Vice Cancellier of the 
British Consulate, who openly joined the Greeks the day the revo- 
lution commenced. The first act of violence committed by the 
Greeks was the murder of a poor negro woman.’ 

We turn now from the text of the volume to the Appendix, for 
the purpose of extracting from them two documents of intciost and 
importance, translated from the modern Greek. The first is a ma- 
nifesto addressed to the Consuls of the ( hristian Powers at Patrass, 
dated <26th March (old style,) 18*21, and signed by the Archbishop, 
Bishop, and five Greek citizens. It is as follows : 

* The Greeks, abandoned to the always increasing oppression of 
the Turks, who have sworn to annihilate them, have unanimously 
resolved to shake off the yoke, or die. We have taken up arms to 
vindicate our rights. We are firmly persuaded that all the Christian 
Powers will recognize the justice of our cause, and, far from oppos- 
ing obstacles, will assist and succour us, in calling to mind how 
useful our ancestors were to humanity. In acquainting you with 
this, we beg you will be pleased to procure us the protection of your 
august Court.’ 

The second document is a manifesto, dated three days earlier, 
from the Spartan head-quarters of Calamata, and signed by Pietro 
Mavromicali, Commander of the Forces. It is addressed to the Eu- 
ropean Courts generally, and was enclosed in the former circular to 
.the Consuls j it is in the following terms : 

* The intolerable yoke of Ottoman oppression, after a period of 
above a century, had reached that height, that nothing remained to 
the unhappy Greeks of the Peloponnesus but the liberty of breathing, 
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and this served only to force out their sighs from the bottom of 
their hearts. 

€ Reduced to a condition so pitiable, deprived of every right, we 
have, with an unanimous voice, resolved to take up arms, and strug- 
gle against jjie tyrants. 

* All factions and discords amongst ourselves , sown by tyranny , 
are sunk in the abyss of eternal oblivion, and we now all inhale the 
breeze of liberty. 

* Our arms, shackled up to this hour with chains of iron, now 
burst their bonds, and eagerly grasp the sword to annihilate abhor- 
red tyranny. 

f Our feet — that have laboured day and ni edit* at the most cruel 
tasks, now hasten to vindicate our rights. W 

r Our heads — which bent the neck to the yoke, now plan our 
freedom. 

‘ Our tongues — which before dared not utter a sound, except vain 
supplications for clemency, now cry with a loud voice, and make 
the air re-echo with the sweet name of liberty. In one word, we 
are unanimously resolved on Liberty or Death. Thus determined, 
we earnestly invite the united aid of all civilized nations to promote 
the attainment of our holy and legitimate purpose, the recovery of 
our rights, and the revival of our unhappy nation. 

‘ With every right does Greece, our mother, whence ye also, O 
Nations, have become enlightened, anxiously request your friendly 
assistance with money, arms, and counsel ; and we entertain the 
highest hope that our appeal will be listened to, promising to show 
ourselves deserving of your interest, and at the proper time to prove 
our gratitude by deeds.’ 

Appended to the sixth letter of the series, which adverts to the 
documents already given, is a note, written subsequently to the let- 
ters themselves, containing details of facts, which, occurring at this 
early period of the contest, <und being narrated by an eye-witness, 
deserve repeating at length. The writer says : 

* The moment of the breaking out of the revolution in Greece 
was a most interesting one. For some weeks previous to the affair 
of Calavrita, great distrust and jealousy prevailed between the Greeks 
and Turks. The latter were evidently making preparations for re- 
pairing and provisioning their old and neglected fortresses, and the 
task of putting them into good order had commenced. There was 
no longer that supineness, that absolute security, which had hitherto 
marked the Turkish Government. The inhabitants of the towns 
and 'villages began to look at each other with suspicion, and the 
Greek was bold and gibing in his bearing towards his Turkish 
neighbour. He first insulted him in the streets of Patrass, and 
then, contrary to the known regulations, appeared with arms. The 
Turk, on the other hand, instead of coming out merely with his pis- 
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tols in his girdle, rarely stirred abroad without gun and sword. And 
yet, in spite of this state of feeling, in spite of the great dispropor- 
tion in number between the two classes, the Turks forced the Greeks 
to drag up new ordnance from the sea-shore, and such is the force 
of habit, absolutely to plant it in the very fortress which was shortly 
to be attacked By them. 

* As soon as an open rupture had taken place, the mode of war- 
fare between these two semi-barbarian people was strikingly charac- 
teristic. I offer a few anecdotes as an illustration. 

* The Greeks at first had no cannon, but at length they procured 
some four and six pounders from an Ionian vessel that was lying off 
Patrass, and transported them to a house, which was within one 
hundred and twenty feet of the wall of the Castle. They then erect- 
ed a battery withiu the house itself, and when they were prepared, 
they unmasked it by suddenly pulling down the wall which inter- 
vened between them and the Castle, and instantly commenced a vi- 
gorous fire. Had these little guns been directed even to the most 
tottering part of the fortress, they would scarcely have moved a 
stone ; but here, unfortunately, their battery was directly opposed 
to a portion of wall which the Turks had just repaired from the da- 
mage done to it by lightning. The consequence, as may easily be 
conceived, was, that their time, trouble, and shot were absolutely 
thrown away. However, they persevered, and several Greeks were 
killed. At last a Turk, seeing one man very busily employed at the 
guns, took deliberate aim from the embrasures, and shot him in the 
head as he was in the act of stooping to load. This poor fellow 
happened to be an Italian, and probably therefore was more expert 
at gunnery than the Greeks. The latter no sooner found their loss 
than they quitted their battery in despair. 

* The Turks, on the other hand, were not a whit more skilled than 
their enemies. In the first place, being merely the inhabitants of a 
town, and having no soldiers to instruct/ them, for there was only 
a nominal garrison at Patrass, not a soul knew’ the management 
of a gun 3 and in the second, had they possessed the requisite know- 
ledge, the whole of the ordnance, with the exception of the new 
guns just received, was in such a miserable state, that nothing effectual 
could have been done. Many of the cannon were without carriages, 
and being of enormous weight, could only be moved with the greatest 
difficulty. The Turks might be seen hoisting and propping them up 
with levers of wood, and then firing in any, or rather in no direction. 
The Greeks in the meanwhile occupied houses close to the castle, 

, and kept up a brisk fire of musquetry 3 others, however, who were 
not quite so brave, used to make a noise at a ridiculous distance, and 
expend their courage and powder most vigorously. Those within 
the houses usually tried to pick oft' the Turks employed at the can- 
non j and this they might do with perfect safety to themselves, for it 
was quite clear that there was no gunner among them who ever hit a 
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house by aiming at it. The Turks, therefore, were obliged to sateen 
tli^tnselves, when, loading their guns, by stopping up the embra- 
sures with mattrasses and boards, and, when they were ready to fire,< 
these were withdrawn. . ’ ’ 

‘Clusters of Greeks, who were chattering away in the vineyards/ 
Would be on the look-out, and as soon as they marked the Spot where* 
the ball fell, they ran towards it and picked it up, carrying it to their’ 
magazine. If, as it often happened, a six-pound shot had been dis- 
charged by the consummate skill of the Turks out of a twenty-four 
pounder, the Greeks used to load their small cannon with it, and send 
• it back again. 

‘ Thus there was a constant noise, with little execution. In spite 
of all their practice, there was nobody among the Turks that ac- 
. quired any skill in gunnery, with the exceptioS, however; of one 
man, a barber. Ilis skill, nevertheless, was limited, for he could 
only lire from his own cannon, but that, to be sure, happened to be 
mounted. Among the earliest and the most memorable of his feats 
was the following : When Patrass, was attacked, the Greeks used 
to come from the neighbourhood to assist their brethren in the town. 
One line day, a reinforcement of these, .coming from Gastouni, were 
observed from the castle, just appearing on the brow of a hill. In the 
midst of the troop was an unfortunate fellow mounted on a white 
liorse, and he, by way of greater eclat, was carrying and flourishing 
about a white flag. The Turkish grandees who were besieged were 
in the habit of offering money to their gunners if they hit any object 
pointed out to them ; and one of these told the barber, that he would 
give him a maehmoudie if lie would bring the man on the white 
horse down. The barber pointed his gun, and neither flag, horse, 
nor mun/were ever after heard of. The next feat which this re- 
doubtable barber accomplished was this : The houses in Patrass are 
built of mud and straw, made into a sort of brick. This is done for 
the sake of economy, as the soil thrown up in digging the founda- 
tion not only serves as material for the walls, but, as earthquakes 
are frequent, damages are thus easily and speedily repaired. One 
of these houses, situated just under the walls of the fortress, was 
occupied by the Greeks, and became, from its proximity, a source of 
great annoyance to the besieged. Whenever a Turk appeared, half 
a dozen bullets whizzed about his head, while the Greeks remained 
in perfect security. This went on for a long time ; the guns of, the 
fortress had been directed in vain upon it, and each man had tried * 
liis luclc in hitting it, but all to no purpose. At last the barber was 
desired'' to eissay his skill. Here, as in the last instance, the first , 
shot he fired took effect, ahd in a moment a score of Greeks, were, 
seen issuing from a cloud of dust, some scampering, others Cradling 
off most nimbly on their bellies among the vines, and no one, I be- f ’ 
lievey ever ventured there again.’ 

The pillage of Patrass, at which Mjf. Green resided, soon followed^ , 
and on this occasion' he $jrys ; 
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v* Numbers ofGreeks, chiefly old men, women, and children, took ‘ 
refuge in the Consulates ; the French Consulate, from its extent, 
accommodated the largest number : I received as many as I possibly 
could. The Greeks in their flight abandoned the wounded in the 
hospital j those that were able, got on mules or horses, and escaped ; 
threethat were unable to move would have inevitably fallen into 
the hands of the Turks, had I not ordered them to be brought into 
the Consulate : the poor creatures were in a dying state ; their 
wounds did not appear to have been dressed. I have persuaded a 
Zantiot, practising as a surgeon, to remain here and attend the 
wounded : I have superintended the dressing of their wounds, but 
fear no skill can save them. 

' The Turks are now going about in parties, breaking open and 
pillaging houses* They have decapitated two or three Greeks 
found in or near the town, and have thrown their bodies into the 
streets. 

' The Turks of Patrass have been shut up in the fortress eleven 
days, and must have suffered some privations, as water began to 
fail : the Greeks had also nearly completed a mine, with which they, 
intended to blow up the place.’ 

The note on this letter, adverting to the means by which intelli- 
gence was first conveyed into the Turkish fort, and descriptive of 
•tlie intrepidity of the messengers, is highly interesting : 

‘ This action was probably as daring as well could be conceived, 
and deserves, therefore, to be related at length. Two men escaped 
from the fort, under favour of night, and crawling through the 
vineyards, reached the Morea Castle in safety. They informed 
Isouf Pasha that their garrison was most critically situated j that 
they were sufFejing under great privations ; that their enemies were 
about; to spring a mine ; and that, unless relieved, they must all 
inevitably perish. Isouf was most willing to alford all the assistance 
he could ; but the difliculty was to find any body who would go to' 
the fort and tell the garrison so. Patrass at this time, it must be 
remembered, was filled with Greeks, and probably there could not 
have teen less than five thousand men armed to the teeth. To cut 
their, way through these, and escape death, therefore, would be a 
mirac)e. However, live hundred piastres were offered as a reward 
to any one who would undertake to bear Isouf s messiige to the 
fort. Jiro ^n, at length, were found, who agreed to run the risk. 
One of these, ft hue fellow, whom I knew well, and who related the 
story me over and over again, was named Delhi Achmct, or Mad 
Achn^et. He and his companion, well mounted, set out at day- 
light j’ tfcey ayoid; ed the, most frequented paths, and at length 
reached Patrass. There are two roads, both leading to the town : 
one of these passes through it j the other merely traverses a portion, 
and ^hen strikes off in a zig-zag way up the hill to the fort. When 
they cattle’ to tfie suburbs, Delhi Achmet's companion was loth to 
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proceed, but it was too late ; Delhi soon persuaded him to follow 
himj and goading their horses with their shovel-stirrups, they 
shouted their war-cry of “ Allah il Allah,” and galloped furiously 
up the streets. The Greeks, for one moment, were taken by sur- 
prise j but the next they fired upon them from every house and 
corner. The Turks, on the other hand, were cheering them from 
the castle, as they rode. They made every preparation to facilitate 
their .entrance, by letting down the draw-bridge. In the hurry of 
the thing, Achmet not only lost his turban, but was separated from 
his companion, who lagged behind. He, however, waited for him, 
in the midst of the fire, and then again they scampered up the bill 
and gained the bridge in safety. At this moment a ball struck 
Aclmiet’s horse, and both beast and rider were seen precipitated into 
the ditch, and every body believed he was killed ; but here again 
fortune favoured him, for he was drawn up into the fort, unhurt. 
At the moment of his entering, there happeued to be a Papa within 
the castle, and, as Delhi had no mind to lose his turban, he obliged 
him to go out and fetch it, knowing that the Greeks would not fire 
upon their own priest,— and this he actually recovered.’ 

On the 16th of April, the Turkish Pasha at Patrass gave orders 
for setting fire to the houses of the Greek Primates, whom he 
believed to be the leaders of the Revolution j and the wind being 
high, the conflagration spread rapidly, and threatened destruction to 
the whole town. It was next completely sacked, and the most 
frightful scenes exhibited. Forty Greeks were beheaded, and their 
bodies thrown into the streets, and their women and children made 
slaves to the Turks. 

Events thicken with the progress of time ; most of these de- 
scribed in the intermediate letters are, however, more generally 
known than those we have detailed. We pass on, therefore, to 
that dated the 21th of June 1821, in which a description is given 
of an act which shows that the Turks can be as cruel as it is pos- 
sible to imagine human beings to be. It was intended to send a 
fire-ship of the Greeks into a squadron of five Turkish vessels then 
lying in port under blockade : 

' A nativc Paxo volunteered to conduct the brulot ; and it was 
agreed upon, that when he should have steered his vessel to the 
corvette, lie should be picked up by boats .sent from his own 
squadron. 1 he 1 urks, on the other band, were on the watch, and 
no sooner saw the fire-ship approach, than they manned their liats, 
and rowed direct for her. The Paxiote, seeing them coming, set 
fire to his ship when it could not possibly be of any avail, and 
immediately jumped overboard, no doubt hoping to be picked up 
by his countrymen, as agreed on ; but the Turks were too quick, 
and he fell into their hands. They seized the poor wretch, daubed 
his body with tar and combustibles, then set him on fire, and thus 
roasted him alive/ 
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This, however, is equalled, if not surpassed, in cruelty by the 
Greeks themselves shoi$ly after. In a letter of the Vice Consul, 
dated August 31, 1821, and written from Zante, is the following de- 
scription of the proceedings atNavarino, (the late scene of the naval 
victory of Sir Edward Codrington,) the close of which excites a 
feeling of indescribable horror : 

‘ I now proceed to describe the events that took place at Navarin : 
the particulars have been given me by an Ionian, with whom I have 
been long acquainted, and who was present at the time. I fear the 
narrative is too circumstantial to admit a doubt of its correctness, 
indeed the principal facts are corroborated by other accounts. In 
April last the Turkish population shut themselves up in the fortress 
of New Navarin, which was not in a good state of repair, and, as usual, 
nearly destitute of cannon, ammunition, or provisions. The number 
who retired within the walls has been estimated at 2,500, including 
some of the inhabitants of the neighbouring villages ; of these about 
two-thirds were women and children. The place was closely invested 
*by the Greek peasantry, assisted by some Toniuusjl under the com- 
mand of Count Mercati, of Zante : all supplies or communication 
were cut off, and the scanty stock of provisions that had been hastily 
carried into the fortress soon began to fail. The water also was 
turned from the aqueducts, and none was obtained within- the walls. 
This dreadful privation was more felt than want of bread, the more 
so, as, during the hot season in Giccce, in general, not a shower of 
rain foils between May and the beginning of September. Disease 
made dreadful ravages ; and the besieged, seeing no chance of suc- 
cour, entered into a negoeiation with the Greeks, when a capitu- 
lation was agreed upon, stipulating that the 'lurks should be 
transported in Greek vessels to the coast of Barbary. The Greek 
Bishop of Modon and Arcadia, who commanded, ratified this treaty 
by the most solemn professions sworn on the cross ; but no sooner 
was the fortress taken possession of, than he advised, and, indeed, 
insisted, on all the Turks being put to death, as the best means of 
getting rid of them. In consequence of this decision, after a mas- 
sacre of one day, between 300 and 400 men, women, and children, 
were put upon the small island in the middle of the harbour, oppo- 
site the town, were stripped naked, and left to die of hunger. Their 
remains are to be seen to this day. Some Hydriote vessels took on 
board several of the chief families, under pretence of conveying them 
to Tunis \ instead of doing so, they were drowned or killed in the 
night in the harbour, which was for some time red with the blood 
of the victims. Of the whole Turkish population which capitulated, 
only 160 escaped death, and these were sold as slaves. 

'The sailor who informed me of the massacre on board the 
'Hydriote vessels, was an eye-witness to the scenes he related. As 
soon as it was dark, he said, the boats were lowered and filled with 
the Turks. They were rowed out a little distance, but still we could 
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h&Vlri'the darkness, stifled shrieks, the noise of sabres hewing, ‘ 
theplun'ge of heavy bodies in the water, pf the poor wretches whV) 
were left on the barren rock to starve, one escaped. He lashed the* 
putrid bodies of his comrades together, and on this, as a raft, he was 
seen floating towards the shore.’ 

, The Turkish navy was at that period in a state of equipmei^t and 
discipline, much inferior to their present condition ; both these and 
the Greek ships have improved by subsequent exercise. . Still, how- 
ever, the general character given to both by the author of this volume, 
is, as we have reason to know, so accurate, that we are induced to 
transcribe from one of his notes, the account which he gives of the 
Turkish and Greek fleets at the period adverted to : 

‘ The Turks can bring a hundred sail of armed vessels into action, 
though they have never produced more than fifty at once. The 
Tunisians, Tripolitans, and Algeriues, have occasionally furnished 
about twenty vessels of war, consisting of corvettes, brigs, and 
. schooners, well armed and manned, but these, though acting under 
the Turkish AdriKral, in reality do just as they please. The Turkish’ 
naval force proper, or that which is furnished from the arsenal at 
Constantinople, consists of five or six three-deckers, six or eight 
seventy-fours, thirty frigates and corvettes, and between forty and 
fifty schooners and brigs. There is no regular marine, but whenever 
the ships are to be manned for any expedition, an impressment takes 
place. The press-gang run into the coffee and wine houses, where 
the poorer orders resort, and seize all indiscriminately, without mak- 
ing the least inquiry as to their knowledge of naval tactics. Nay, 
people quietly walking the streets do not escape. A more efficient 
race of sailors, however, is found among the traders of the Black 
Sea, and the boatmen of the Bosphorus, and these are impressed 
without mercy. 

* Before the Revolution broke out, the islands of Hydra and. 
Spczzia were obliged to furnish a certain number of seamen when- 
ever they should be called upon by the Forte so to do, and this was 
a condition of their being allow ed to govern themselves. This will 
account for so many Greeks being found in the Turkish navy at the 
beginning of the war, Europeans also are never ’wanting, but it‘ 
must be stated in justice to these, that many have been regularly 
trepanned into their, service. There arc a set of wine-houses at 
Constantinople, which are kept by Maltese and other Europeans, 
to which almost all the Frank sailors resort. The landlord goes, to 
the Turkish Capoudan, and asks if he requires any Europeans,, and 
if so, how many. The Capoudan states the number he wants, and, 
generally pays down the iponey for them. The laudlojcf then , re- 
turns to the inn, finds out all the discontented sailors in the Por.fo' 
plies them well with liquor, and contrives to make them sign a re- 
gular agreement of service. As soon as this is effected,, they are , 
immediately conveyed on board ship, drunk as they are, and most 
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especial care is taken that no opportunity of landing shall be 
afforded them as long as the vessel remains in harbour. They have 
the same fatipns as the Turkish sailor, but wine, spirits, or grog, 
must, be paid for extra, in fact in anyway that the unfortunate 
Christian can. Every Turkish ship, however, has a regular coffee- 
house on board, at which all imaginable wants may be gratilied : 
the keeper of this coffee-house is perhaps the very scoundrel who 
assisted in kidknapping the Europeans, or at least he has something 
to do with it. If the European has need of any thing he is allowed 
to get it from the coffee-house on credit, and about two hundred 
per cent, on the value of the article is charged. The sailor, there- 
fore, after he has served several months, so far from having any 
pay to receive, is told that the whole is due to the coffee-house 
keeper, and that moreover he has a further debt to liquidate, which 
of course can only be done by further service. I have more than 
once been called upon, officially, to liberate Englishmen who had 
been first kidnapped, and then cheated ; and in some instances I 
have been successful, though in others the terms of the agreement, 
signed with the man’s own hand, has been shown mO to prove that 
he was not forced into the Turkish service. 

'The officers of the fleet are chosen from among the soldiery, and 
their nomination is a matter of interest resting in the hands of the 
Capoudan Pasha. Nautical skill may truly be said not to exist 
among the Turks, and any one who has had the good fortune to 
have sailed with the squadron which accompanied our fleet at the 
time of Bonaparte’s expedition to Egypt, is thought a very Nelson. 
With such a crew it is a matter of surprise how the Turks manage 
to navigate at all \ but the fact is, that the vessel is sailed and 
steered by Europeans, while the fighting part belongs exclusively 
to the Turks. I have been told, and, from what I have seen, I can 
easily believe, that the confusion on board a Turkish vessel is abso- 
lutely ridiculous. One-half of the men are, perhaps, horribly sea- 
sick, sprawling about the deck ; while the other half arc pulling at 
ropes, of which they have no knowledge. The Chaouses are seen 
running here and there, bastinadoing right and left, and forcing the ( 
men to their duty. Indeed, the way in which the sailors are taught ' 
to handle and know the different ropes is, as I was informed, quite 
oil a par with the rest of the system. Vegetables, pipes, pieces of 
cloth, &c., are attached to the rigging and cordage, and then the 
command .is given, " haul up the long pipe ; let go the cab- 
bage,” &c. 

* After the news was known of the destruction of a fine ship of 
waf, by the fire-ships of the Greeks, the panic that seized the crew 
of a Turkish vessel on the approach of a Greek one was excessive. 
Sailors on board these have told me, that nothing could exceed the 
scene of confusion. The guns were fired without aim, and often on 
the side on Which the enemy was not : the men were flying here 
1 '■ i in ■ i ■ ■ . 
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oind there, vociferating and running ; inany were preparing to 
jump overboard, and others absolutely did so. In fact, at the best 
of times, there is little discipline ; but vll such a juncture there is 
none. It was the knowledge of this that emboldened the small 
Greek vessels to approach and manoeuvre round the heavy armed 
Turkish frigates with perfect impunity. A Greek vessel once 
approached a Turkish heavy frigate so close, that the anchor of the 
latter caught hold of some part of the rigging of the former. In 
an instant both one and the other ran to cut away and disentangle 
themselves ■, the Greek not liking such close quarters, and the Turk 
taking his enemy to be a fire-ship. Not a single shot was fired. 
The loquacious Greek was heard to vociferate the vilest abuse on 
the Turk and on Mahomet ; while the grave Turk, on the other 
side, merely shook his finger, and invited him to fight it out hand 
to hand. A single broadside from a European, of half the weight 
of metal of the Turk, would have blown the Greek out of the 
water. 

f These scenes, however, occurred in the beginning of the Revo- 
lution. Both their panic and their thorough want of skill have 
been bettered by experience, and in more than one instance a 
single Turkish vessel has fought its way through a whole Greek 
squadron , 

f The Viceroy of Egypt, for some years past, has been gradually 
increasing his naval force, and his fleet now consists of at least 
sixty vessels of war. Of these, six or seven are frigates, which 
have been chieHy built in private dock-yards at Marseilles, Leghorn, 
and Trieste j the others consist of corvettes, brigs, and, schooners, 
and, with few exceptions, the whole of these vessels are of a very 
superior class, and in excellent order. In action, and ill the 
management of their vessels, the Egyptians have proved themselves 
infinitely superior to the Constantinople Turks 5 but this, no doubt, 
is owing in a great measure to the fact of there being many foreign 
seamen in the Viceroy’s service, who form part of the crew of each 
vessel. 

f Such is the Turkish naval power. The Greek remains now to 
be described. 

* Eive-and-twenty years ago, the present populous towns of 
Hydra and Spezzia were two small fishing villages. About this 
time the coasts of Spain and France were blockaded by our vessels : 
the Hydriots speculated, and sent - in small craft with corn to the 
blockaded station ; and the immense profits they realized soon 
induced them to extend their risks. Their Admiral, Tombazi, 
whom I knew, informed me, that he was the first to get an Ame- 
rican ship as a model, and from this, his countrymen constructed 
those vessels which have subsequently been converted into armed 
ones. In a few years, almost the whole of the corn-trade of the 
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Black Sea was in the hands of the Greeks, and the inhabitants of 
Hydra and Spezzia became enormously rich. At the breaking 0l ,t 
of the Revolution, this proii table trade ceased, and their vessels 
returned to their respective islands without delay. With the 
exception of four or live three-masted polaccas, and six or eight 
schooners, the whole of the vessels belonging to Hydra, Spezzia, 
and Fsara, are rigged as polaeca brigs, their size varying from a 
hundred and fifty to live hundred tons, being pierced for twelve to 
twenty gains. 1 am .unable to state the exact. number of vessels 
belonging to these three islands at the period above alluded to, but 
only forty or fifty were armed and equipped during the first iponths 
of the Revolution ; and at no one period does it appear that the 
Greek naval force sent to sea, ever exceeded eighty vessels. 

* The Greek vessels, with few exceptions, have been built from 
beautiful models, and sail remarkably fast : their crews have all the 
capabilities of good seamen, except that essential one — discipline. 
There are several Capitani on board, and each man has as much 
voice in the direction of the vessel as the Captain ^limself. This, 
therefore, gives rise to great confusion ; but in the management of 
their vessels, they are infinitely superior to the Turks. 

' Respecting the Greek marine, however, I conceive that an erro- 
neous opinion generally exists in Europe, as, with the exception of 
the Hydriots and Npezziots, experience has taught me that the 
Greeks are far from being experienced sailors. Few even of the 
Captains of those two islands have studied navigation, and that to 
a very limited extent their ignorance, in this respect, being obviated 
by the circumstance of their rarely navigating out of sight of land. 
During fine weather they manage their vessels and small coasting 
craft very well, and even expertly ; but in a squall or gale of wind, 
especially during the night, they generally lose all self-possession, 
the greatest confusion prevails, incense is burnt, the Virgin invoked, 
and every endeavour made to run the vessel into the nearest port for 
shelter.’ 

In a letter, dated November 1, 18'21, the surrender of Tripolizza 
is mentioned. The writer says : 

/ It is now ten days since we heard of the surrender of Tripolizza : 
the first tidings of this event were brought here by persons who 
quitted that place with the Albanian corps, and others have confirmed 
the fact, which cannot therefore be doubtful. I will endeavour to 
give you the best and most circumstantial detail of the horrible events 
which accompanied and followed the taking of the capital ; events 
which are so revolting to human nature, that were there any doubts 
of their reality I should avoid putting them in writing. 

‘ In September last the Turkish garrison of Tripolizza, being des- 
titute of provision's, closely besieged by the Greeks, and acquainted 
with the surrender of Arcadia, Malvasia, and Navarin, entered into 
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. negotiations fof a capitulation, on condition that their lives arid pro- 
perty slu>Uld be spared. Before this treaty was concluded, the be- 
sieged heard of the arrival of the Ottoman fleet on the coast of the 
Korea : this giving them hopes of speedy succour, the negotiations 
tyere broken off, and hostilities resumed. No reinforcements or 
supplies having been sent to the capital, the Greeks pressed the siege 
jpofre closely, and the Turks, exhausted by starvation, became remiss 
iti their defence. . 

* The Albanians,* commanded by Elmas Bey, who formed part of 
the garrison, seeing no other chance of escape, secretly entered into 
negociations with some of the Greek chiefs, and agreed to remain 
inactive in any attack on the place, on condition that they were per- 
mitted to return to their own country, and supplied with provisions. 
The besiegers, thus encouraged, managed by stratagem to gain pos- 
session of the gates, poured their forces into the city, and attacked 
the Turks vigorously. 

* The first object of the Greeks was to secure and disarm their 
prisoners, who amounted to about six thousand men, and ten thou- 
sand women and children : exclusive of these, about fifteen hundred 
had been killed in the assault, and several hundreds had previously 
fallen victims to disease or starvation. 

* The plunder was immense, as the riches of many of the first 
families of the Morea had been transported to the capital. 

f After two days devoted to plunder and excesses of the most re- 
volting description, the prisoners were taken out of the town, and 
above twelve thousand men, women, and children, were put to 
death by , their inhuman conquerors. Some were hanged, others 
impaled, many roasted alive by large fires ; the women outraged in 
tlte first instance, and then ripped open, (many of them far advanced 
in pregnancy,) and dogs’ heads put into them ; upwards of two hun- 
dred Jews, who were inhabitants of the city, were put to deatli, 
some of them by crucifixion. In short, cruelties were practised 
which pass all imagination. 

‘ The chiefs, consisting of the Kayah Bey, Chamil Bey of Corinth, 
Mustafa Bey of Patras s, the Harem of Chourschid Pasha, and'many 
other persons of distinction, were spared, in hopes of their being ran- 
' soraed by their firiends. Many women and children were likewise 
saved, being either retained to gratify the lust of their conquerors, 
or sold as slaves.’ 

A serious disturbance at Zante itself is then described : but this 
has been before detailed in the papers of the day. We pass on, 
therefore, to other equally painful, but less generally known trans- 
actions.’ One of these is thus adverted to in a letter, dated from 
Zante, November 9, 1821 : 

‘ I have still the painful task of recounting the particulars of an 
outrage committed by the inhabitants of Cerigo, the seventh of the 
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Ionian, islands. It appears that a boat, containing about fifty women 
and children, and a few. men, forming part of the Turkish population 
who surrendered at Napoli di,Malvasia, arrived at Cerigo from that 
place, on their way to CandraL Having reached , the back of the 
island, distant some miles from the town, the natives immediately 
formed a plan of putting them to death. They were suffered tofiand, 
and on pretence of conducting them to the capital, were enticed 
jamong the rocks, when they were fired on : the men, and some of 
the women were killed 3 the rest were stripped naked, violated, then 
tied back to back and thrown into the sea. Nothi man, woman, or 
child, was spared 3 and, indeed, so secretly does this diabolical plan 
seem to have been carried into effect, that the Resident did not dis- 
cover it for some days afterwards, and then merely by accident. 
Several persons were arrested, and two executed 3 but it is supposed 
that the principals escaped to the neighbouring coast of Maina.’ 

Where so much of atrocity on both sides is presented at every 
page, it is difficult to make selections. Unfortunately, there are no 
redeeming traits 3 no striking acts of self-denial, of virtue, of gene- 
rosity j — all is one uninterrupted tale of vindictive horror and unre- 
lenting cruelty 3 and the character of the events may be judged 
from that of the persons engaged in their perpetration. Take the 
following as an example, from a letter dated at Zante, May 14, 
1822 : 

* A native of Corfu, named Nano, has lately been put to death 
by order of Isouf Pasha. The circumstances which led to, and 
attended the execution of this person, are so monstrous in their 
nature, that I *cannot refrain from briefly giving the particulars. 

f This Nano had resided many years in Patrass, with his family, 
and being an Ionian, enjoyed the British protection. Owing to 
his very irregular conduct, he was constantly involved in disputes, 
and, in short, was looked upon as a most dissolute character. At 
the commencement of the Revolution he joined the Greeks, but 
was soon afterwards taken in arms by the Turks, who, however, 
spared his life. After passing some months at Patrass, during 
which his conduct was of a most infamous nature, Nano again 
joined the insurgents at Missolongi, and apparently delighted in 
inventing the most cruel tortures and deaths for those Turks who 
fell into the hands of the Greeks : he even boasted of having 
assisted in binding Six Turks, successively, to the cannon’s mouth, 
and blown them to atoms. It so happened, however, that this 
atrocious monster again fell into the hands of the Turks of Patrass : 
he was immediately taken before Isouf Pasha, at the Morea Castle, 
and unable to deny the truth of the before-mentioned facts, which, 
indeed, would have been useless, as his conduct was notorious, he 
was condemned by the Pasha to be forced alive into, and fired out 
of, the largest mortar in the 'fortress j which sentence the Jews of 
the place were compelled to carry into execution !' 

Oriental Herald, Vol. 16. E 
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The following is a striking instance of the thirst for gain which' 
play, and often does exist simultaneously with a thirst for blood : 

* Two cargoes of wheat from Constantinople, and three cargoes 
from Alexandria, the latter sent as a present by the Viceroy, were 
landed in .September, at Corinth, for the use of the troops : since 
that time very limited supplies have been sent by Isouf Pasha, who 
prohibited their free importation into Corinth by European specu- 
lators, on the plea that the provisions might be landed at inter-> 
mediate Greek ports in the Gulf. This unjust and arbitrary pro- 
ceeding naturally caused a great scarcity of provisions at Corinth, 
there being no other means of obtaining supplies. Isouf is even 
said to have retailed to the Ottoman troops the rice, biscuit, and 
flour, which he bought at Putrass of the Austrian traders, at six 
times the price at which they were contracted for by him. With- 
out vouching for the truth of this assertion, suffice it to s^y, that 
famine has commenced dreadful ravages in the Ottoman camp : 
Upwards of six thousand men have perished through starvation and 
disease up to the present time, and the mortality continues, in- 
creased by the heavy rains and want of shelter.’ 

Inferior as the Turks are admitted to be to the Greeks in naval 
skill, their braveiy is undoubted. Take the following, as one among 
a thousand other examples that might be cited. It is from a letter, 
dated Zante, December !), IN'3'2 : 

‘ On the lflth ultimo, six Greek insurgent vessels, and a lire-ship, 
passed Zante, on their way from Ilvdra to Missolongi : Isouf Pasha, 
who conducted the Turkish blockade in person, very narrowly 
escaped being captured. • 

f On the '20th, a severe action took place between the Greek 
squadron and a Turkish brig of war, which, unacquainted with the 
arrival of the former, was bound from Prevcsa to Patrass. It was 
only when too late that the danger was discovered, by a general 
attack of the six Greek vessels, each of which mounted from six- 
teen to twenty guns, and were manned with from fifty to sixty men j 
while the force ot the Turkish brig consisted of sixteen guns, and a 
crew of ninety-seven men, all 'lurks, with the exception of one 
Greek sailor. The Turk sustained a close running light for four 
hours, when the Greeks sent the fire-ship on board her, which was 
lashed to her yards, and the train tired. In^this emergency, the 
Turkish captain ordered the mainmast of his own vessel to be cut 
away, which had the desired effect of disengaging the vessels, the 
fire-ship drifting to leeward. Thus released, the Turkish vessel was 
steered before the wind towards Ithaca, the six Greek vessels still 
pursuing, and continually firing broadsides ; they even prepared to 
board, but, on approaching for that purpose, were deterred by the 
declaration of the Turkish captain, that, sooner than surrender, or 
be taken, he should set fire to the powder-magazine, and blow u^ 
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his vessel. The Turkish brig at length reached the shores of Ithaca, 
and anchored near the town, almost in a sinking state, with the loss 
of twenty-eight killed, and eight wounded. The vessel was towed 
into the harbour of Vathi by ‘boats, and every assistance rendered 
the wounded, by the British resident. Captain Knox. 

‘ As soon as their adversary anchored oil' Ithaca, the Greek squad- 
ron returned to Missolongi : they state their loss as very trivial. 

4 Our naval commanders, and indeed the lonians, speak in the 
highest terms of praise of the bravery of the Turkish captain, and 
allow it was impossible to have fought better against so very supe- 
rior a force.’ 

In the meantime, the war having now trained men to the use of 
arms both by sea and land, and having inured them on both sides, 
to the dangers of the ocean and the lield, much (ourage was dis- 
played by the Greeks as well as the Tuiks , and the impartiality of 
Mr. Green is seen in the acknowledgments made of this on all oc- 
casions which warrant his so doing. In a letter, dated January 15, 
1823, he thus describes the ev at nation by the TmLs of Missolongi : 

‘ In reference to what T last wrote, concerning the siege of Mis- 
solongi, by Oilier Pasha, I have now to state, that the whole of the 
Turkish forces have retired from before that place in a very sudden 
manner. 

‘ It appears that Omer Yrioni derided on making an assault on 
the town, as the only chance left of gaining possession of if, owing 
to the succours received by the Greeks, the want of piovisions in 
the Ottoman camp, and the loss of many hundred men by si< kness. 
Having consulted with the other* commanders, Omer lived on the 
6th instant for a general assault on the place, knowing that it was 
the day of the celebration of Christmas, according to the ritual of 
the Greek Church. Every thing being pieparcd, the signal for the 
attack was given before day-break on the 6th ; the advanced posts 
reached the walls unpereeived, and under cover, of a heavy lire from 
the whole Turkish line, attempted to scale the walls. It seems that 
Mavrocordato was aware of the intended attack, and had made 
excellent arrangements to repel it ; the garrison were ready on the 
first alarm, and flew to their posts. Suffice it to say, that the Greeks 
behaved with such courage, and the Albanians were so little versed 
in military tactics, that the latter were completely repulsed by the 
besieged, in the space of two hours, with the loss of upwards o£ 
three hundred and fifty men killed, besides many wounded. It is 
asserted that the Greeks did not lose seventy men in t hi affair, 
which indubitably reflects the highest honour on Mavrocordato, 
Marco Bozzaris, and the other chiefs. A few days after his defeat, 
Omer Pasha commenced a precipitate retreat, abandoning his guns, 
tents, and baggage, which have fallen into the hands of the Greeks. 

E 2 
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who, as soon as they discovered the retreat of the Ottom«ans, sent 
out part of the garrison to harass them.’ 

The sufferings of the people at Napoli give a vivid picture of the 
horrors of war; and the characteristic anecdote of Turkish resigna- 
tion and fidelity is quite as striking in its way : 

f The inhabitants and garrison of Napoli had been reduced to the 
most wretched condition through famine ; they had subsisted fo? 
many days previous to their surrender on human flesh. The troops 
were so exhausted, that they literally had not strength to load and 
fire the guns. Soon after his arrival, Captain Hamiltoi/landed, and 
obtained an interview with Ali Pasha, the Turkish Commander-in- 
chief ; he found him apparently resigned to his fate, and in reply to 
the Captain’s offer to do any tiling which was in his power, he re- 
plied that he only wished for some fresh provisions, as he himself, 
in common with his troops, had subsisted on the dead bodies of 
their associates ! — that he had defended the post confided to him 
to the best of his abilities ; and that although he could instantly 
obtain his freedom by signing a capitulation, he would never do so, 
preferring the probable death which awaited him, rather than give 
the Grand Signior any cause to complain.’ 

Captain Hamilton humanely provided for the transport of all 
the Turks and tlicir families in the Greek ships then in the har- 
bour, to be taken to some place of safety in Asia Minor, reserving 
his own frigate for the accommodation of the Turkish chiefs. 

* About five hundred and twenty persons were received on board 
the frigate. Captain Hamilton even giving up his own cabin ; but 
the poor wretches were so debilitated, that many no sooner tasted 
food than they died, and we have since learned that the fever com- 
municated to the crew, live of whom fell victims to it. Captain 
Hamilton is quite adored by the Greeks : indeed, during the pro- 
gress of this sanguinary contest, his conduct towards each party has 
been most impartial and praiseworthy. In like manner, he saved 
several hundred G reeks when Seio was desolated by the Capoudan 
Pasha.’ 

The following anecdote will illustrate by what trifling events the 
fortune of war is frequently turned : 

f From the Greeks we learned the particulars of their successful 
occupation of Napoli : it appears that a woman was taken prisoner 
by them, coming out of the Palamidi to gather grass, and to save 
her life she confessed the state the besieged were in, and added that 
there were no troops in the Palamidi, which consequently might be 
easily taken possession of by the Greeks. With this person as a 
guide they proceeded to the fortress, and entered it j they found 
only three persons, boiling grass. The Palamidi once secured, the 
conquest of the lower town was inevitable.’ 
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The note appended to this letter is equally remarkable : 

* The Turks informed me they could have held out much 
longer, but for fear lest the hostages should suffer by their acts. It 
1 ms been stated that a capitulation of this strong fortress had been 
agreed upon, unless the garrison were relieved within a certain 
time. That for this purpose hostages had been exchanged, and a 
little island, which had a small fort on it, and was situated in the 
middle of the harbour, had been gi\en up to the Greeks. Now 
though the Turks could bring upwards of fifty heavy guns to bear 
upon it, yet when they were relieved and the terms of the capitula- 
tion became void, the Greeks not only kept possession of the island 
itself, but absolutely hindered any ship from throwing provisions 
into the town. More than once the Pasha took courage', and or- 
dered the fort to be blown to pieces 5 and once the (ireeks informed 
me, that had he continued the tremendous lire any longer, they 
should have surrendered. But they stuck up the kasha’s son and 
the other' hostages on the wall, and the poor father was obliged to 
give immediate orders to cease tiring. It was thus by constantly 
threatening to destroy their hostages, that the Greeks compelled the 
Turks to suffer innumerable privations, to eat grass and human 
flesh, and ultimately to surrender, rather than allow one of them to 
to be harmed. When the Cambrian received a remnant of this 
garrison, I saw a little girl of twelve years of age come on board 
gnawing the foot of an ass, the skin and sinews of which she had 
peeled off. Many of the others had just strength enough to get to 
the different ships, and then died.’ 

But in this long and dreary catalogue of horrors, nothing perhaps 
can exceed the following picture. It is communicated in a letter 
from Xante, dated March *11, 18 f >3 : 

' Owing to the impossibility of obtaining an adequate supply for 
the troops stationed at Corinth, the two surviving Pashas deter- 
mined on removing the remnant of their army, leaving a garrison of 
eight hundred men in the Acropolis. Accordingly, All and Ilassan 
Pashas, with a thousand men, arrived on the 5th ultimo at Patrass, 
on board the Turkish corvette and other small craft stationed in the 
Gulf : they ordered the rest of the troops to proceed by land, owing 
to the want of transports. This division only reached Patrass a few 
days since : it consists of two thousand live hundred men, and they 
appear to have suffered the greatest hardships since the period of 
their leaving Corinth. The division consisted of about three thou- 
sand five hundred men when they first set out, about a third cavalry, 
the rest infantry. • They had provisions for live days, and did not 
meet with any opposition until they reached Akrata, where they were 
effectually stopped by a party of (ireeks. Isouf Pasha proceeded in 
bis squadron to their relief, but owing to tlie stormy weather and the 
nature of the coast, was compelled to return to the Morea Castle 
without effecting his purpose. The Greeks having gained several 
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advantages in skirmishes, still continued to harrass them, and re- 
ceiving reinforcements, pressed the Turks so closely, that part of 
them were compelled to enter into al^eaty to surrender, as they had 
no provisions left, and with their horses were actually dying from 
starvation. In this critical conjuncture, Isouf Pasha made another 
attempt to rescue them • and having hired three European vessels, 
in addition to his own squadron, succeeded in embarking the sur~. 
vivors. 

* Thi* division was under the command of Delhi A eh met, the 
Delhi liasbi, or commander of the cavalry of Drainali. This coast 
is for the most part hold and rocky, and the mountains run almost 
perpendicularly into the sea, leaving but a line of level road for the 
troops to march on. The Turks, half- famished, disheartened, and 
weak, crept along the sea-shore as far as Akrata, within a few miles 
of Vosti//a, Here there is a, tongue of land that runs boldly into 
the sea, at the back of which are the Mavralitluiria, or black rocks. 
The Greeks, who had tracked them narrowly, occupying the tops of 
the mountains, while their enemies inarched at their bases, now de- 
termined to enclose them ■ for this purpose they dug deep trenches 
on each side of this, tongue of land ■ thus the Turks were shut up 
on a piece of ground shaped like a T ■ the perpendicular portion re- 
presents the tongue, while the transverse figures the coast where the 
black rocks have been isolated bv the two trenches. In this spot 
the Turks temained one month, and the privations they underwent 
almost exceed belief. Delhi Aehmet himself told me that for three 
weeks they lived on lioi>e-llesh ; that then they resorted to human 
flesh. J hey fought over the graves of their comrades whom they 
had buried in the morning, and dug up at night to satisfy the crav- 
ings of hunger.’ 

The open traffic of the Greeks in the sale of the Turkish women 
and children who became their captives, and whom they sold into 
slavery, is detailed, and proved beyond doubt, (see p. 148 -,) and an 
affecting account is given of a family rescued by the Consul from 
the suffeiingb of such a state. The following account of the utter 
destruction of Patras, the place of Mr. Green’s former residence, 
which he had visited after its fall, is also striking : 

‘ After my visit, 1 traversed the ruins of the once beautifully situ- 
ated and populous town of Patrass j of four thousand houses, only 
ten or twelve remained, and those under the walls of the fortress. 
The rest of the town was so completely destroyed that I was unable 
to find the site of my own house until it was pointed out to me, and 
I then only recognized it by the pedestal of my llag-staff, which yet 
remained, and the stock-, of two favourite orange-trees, which, though 
burned close to the ground, were beginning to shoot out in fresh 
vigour through the surrounding ashes.’ 

The continuation of the contest seems to have increased rather 
.than abated the fury of the combatants : and, accordingly, every sue- 
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ceeding day appears to have furnished new proofs of the implacable 
hatred between the opposing parties. In a letter, dated from Zante, 
December 23, 1823, Mr. Gredn says : 

‘ I have now to give you an account of another of those gross out- 
rages, which have been committed by the Greeks, at, various periods 
of the present Revolution. The Greek squadron above alluded to, 
passed Zante on the !)th instant ■ the ne\t day, when between Ithaca 
and Missolongi, they fell in with a Turkish brig of war, proceeding 
faun Prevesa to Patrass, with passengers and specie. The i in k 
sustained a running fight for sev oral hours with all the Greek \ essels, 
but the wind being directly out of the Gulf of Lepanto, she was 
steered towards Ithaca, on which island the vessel was run on shore 
in a sinking state. As soon as the Ottoman brig grounded, the sur- 
vivors on board commenced landing, which they effected in their 
boats and by swimming. Boats were instantly dispatched from the 
Greek division, in order to plunder the vessel, and they obtained 
possession of the specie. The wounded Turks found on board were 
instantly put to death in the most brutal manner ; but not content 
with their success, the Greeks landed, pursued the survivors, some 
of whom they overtook, murdered and plundered. The bodies which 
were afterwards found on the beach, by the Ionian authorities, were 
mangled, pounded, cut up ! The Captain of the port saw a Greek 
sailor kill a Turk, take out his knife, rip up the body, and hack the 
limbs to pieces ; he then put his knife into his mouth, and walked 
down the beach e\ultingly.’ 

The observations made by the writer, on his first hearing of the 
Greek loan raised m England, prove how accurately he* was in- 
formed of the state of Greek affairs, and circumstances have since 
unhappily shown that all Ins anticipations were well founded. In 
a letter, dated Zante, April (>, 1824, he thus adverts to this subject : 

‘ Accounts have just been received in Zante from London, stating 
that the Greek Deputies, Orlando and Lounolli, have succeeded in 
negotiating a loan on account of the Provisional Government of 
Greece, to the amount of 800, <>(><>/. sterling, at the rate of 5})/. for 
every 100/. stock, said stock to bear an interest of live per cent, 
per annum. It is further staled that this loan is in such favour, 
that many of the original subscribers to it have already reaped con- 
siderable benefit by selling their share at a premium, thus not only 
securing to themselves a certain profit,, but throwing all the ultimate 
risk on others. Although I can perfectly comprehend that the pre- 
sent, like many other loans, has been raised in London, not in the 
view of investment of capital, but for the purposes of speculation, 
still, if we look to the actual state of Greece, it is dilficulL to ima- 
gine how the proposition could have been entertained for a moment. 
Here, on the spot, in the centre of the Revolution, we know of no 
recognised or established government, no responsible persons, 
and certainly of no real security that can be given for the re- 
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payment of the debt. The Greeks are not only disunited, but 
are at this moment actually engaged in civil warfare. Some Of the 
late members of the Executive Government, incensed at being 
turned out of office, on account of their attempts to destroy the 
newly-established system, have refused to resign, and retain pos- 
session of some of the principal fortresses of the Morea. Pano Co- 
locotroni is shut up in Napoli, and other rebellious partizans are 
besieged in Corinth by the Constitutional forces. Colocotroni the 
elder, Petro Bey, and some other disaffected chiefs, are at Tripp- 
lizza, with their adherents. In this dreadful state of anarchy and 
confusion, individual force may safely defy the power of the law; 
personal security is overthrown ; and the Greek and the foreigner 
are alike exposed to violence and rapine. 

* But even though Greece should succeed in restoring unanimity, in 
conquering her independence, and establishing a permanent and solid 
government, the holders of these bonds will have but little cause 
for congratulation, unless she is also able to raise a sufficient re- 
venue to pay the interest of the debts she will have incurred. 
Whence such a revenue may he obtained, I confess myself utterly 
at a loss to conceive. Agricultural produce is the only article of 
home production 3 and they must be more sanguine well-wishers 
to the cause than I am, who can calculate on deriving from such a 
source a revenue that shall support the civil and military establish- 
ments of the country, and furnish a surplus for the interest of 
foreign loans. 

‘ Looking, however, to the effect which this acquisition of capital 
will produce, when it is paid over to the Greeks, I am inclined to 
believe that it will materially assist them in the advancement of 
their cause, if it is made use of with the least degree of prudence 3 
it will also be an inducement to many of the adherents of the Colo- 
cotroni faction to go OAcr to the party who are able and willing to 
pay them. At the same time, is it not to be feared, that great 
part of the money may be misapplied or retained by those who 
have the direction or distribution of it ? I have been induced to 
make these observations relative to the Greek loan, and the present 
state of political affairs in Greece, from the conviction that the 
Greeks luu e not at all advanced in their professed object of esta- 
blishing an Independent Government. In this opinion, I am aware 
of differing from most people, and the result of this sanguinary con- 
test alone can prove whether I have erred in my views of it or not/ 

lie adds, in a note, that he does not perceive the slightest proba- 
bility of the repayment of either interest or capital, which we fear is 
really beyond all hope. Our space compels us to pass overmuch of 
great personal interest relating to individuals most conspicuously 
engaged in the Greek cause. The following, however, is a striking 
instance of want of principle or caprice : 

- ‘ The Greek Senate, perceiving the desperate situation of affairs 
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in the Morea, especially after the conduct of their troops towards 
its President at Calamata ; hoping to conciliate the disaffected, and 
being, in fact, without any military leader of talent, decided, in full 
council, on the expediency of releasing Theodore Colocotroni, who 
had been confined some weeks at Hydra, charged with high treason. 
Instead, therefore, of being brought to trial, and suffering capital 
punishment, as probably he had reason to expect, this chief has 
» actually been set at liberty, and hav ing taken the oaths of alle- 
giance in the church at Napoli, in the presence of the authorities, 
sworn to defend Greece to the utmost of his power, and exterminate 
its oppressors, has been publicly recognized as Captain-General 
of the Greek armies. Colocotroni immediately proceeded to Tri- 
polizza, and endeavoured to collect together the panic-struck 
soldiery, but has not as yet succeeded in raising a body of 2,000 
men. This extraordinary proceeding of the Senate cannot fail to 
open the eyes of those who hitherto have been blind to the real 
state of affairs. The Government must be weak and imbecile, in- 
deed, when it can resolve on such a measure, by which it virtually 
places the destinies of Greece in the power of a man, whose cha- 
racter the Senate itself, a short time previously, held up to the na- 
tion as that of an anti-patriot and traitor.’ 

Nor is the following more honourable to the character of the 
parties implicated : 

‘ Accounts have been received here of the perpetration of another 
of those monstrous outrages which have already so frequently oc- 
curred. However disgraceful and revolting to human nature for- 
mer similar acts may have been, the present must be characterized 
as one of peculiar atrocity, inasmuch as it has been perpetrated by 
men calling themselves Christians, and at a time when the advo- 
cates of Grecian emancipation had vainly boasted that the Greeks 
had learned to be merciful and just. It appears that live or six 
days ago an account reached Hydra of the destruction of a vessel 
and crew belonging to that island, stated to have been caused by a 
Turkish slave, who, having been struck by the Captain, in revenge 
fired the powder magazine, and blew up the vessel, himself, and all 
on board. Who survived to tell the tale (in itself sufficiently im- 
probable) does not appear, but it was no sooner made known in 
Hydra, than the populace tumultuously assembled, forced open 
the prison doors, dragged lorth the Turkish prisoners, and butchered 
them on the spot. Not content witli these victims, they put to 
death every Turk they could find in the town, or on board their 
vessels, and the total number thus immolated in the space of a few 
hours is stated at a hundred and eighty to two hundred persons ! 
The Trim ate did not attempt to interfere j indeed, it is easy to ima- 
gine, from their known imbecility, and the character of the Hyd- 
riots, that their interference would have been unavailing.’ 

The conduct described in the ensuing paragraph, will be more 
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easily credited, after the obstinate resistance made by the Turkish 
and Egyptian fleet at Navarino, when opposed to the Allied squad- 
rons of Europe. In a letter from Zante, dated July 13, 1825, the 
Consul says : 

* The Egyptian fleet has returned for the fourth time to the Morea, 
accompanied from Suda by the Capoudan Pasha’s fleet ; they arrived 
safe at Navarin on the 1th instant, and have landed live thousand 
Albanians, to reinforce Ibrahim Pasha’s army. The disembarkation 
having been effected, the Capoudan Pasha sailed for Missolotigi 
with his fleet, consisting of fifty-live vessels, of which number only 
two are transports wjfh provisions, the Greeks having captured the 
others on their voyage from Constantinople. The frigate bearing 
the Capoudan Pasha’s flag, and having on board his treasure, was 
also destroyed at the same time by the Turks, to prevent her falling 
into the hands of the Greeks. The particulars of this action were 
told me by three English sailors, who had been cajoled into the 
Turkish service, and were on board a brig at the time the Capoudan 
Pasha’s frigate was destroyed. She was quite n**w, having been just 
launched from the arsenal at Constantinople, and had all the money 
destined for the troops on board, it is well known that the rigging 
of a new ship requires, in sea phrase, Mo be set up,’ as the ropes 
do not acquire their greatest tension for some time, but the Turks, 
who in this, as in (‘very instance, have proved their thorough want 
of naval knowledge, permitted the rigging to flap about loosely. 
The consequence of which was, that a slight breeze carried away 
the three top-masts, and the vessel became almost unmanageable. 
The Greeks, as soon as they perceived the state in which she was, 
sent down a couple of fire-ships upon her j but the dogged valour 
of the Turk would not permit such a triumph to the enemy. The 
Captain fired the magazine, and blew lnmself, crew, and treasure, 
into the air. About thirtf, however, who had either jumped over- 
board, or had miraculously escaped, were picked up. J 

To show, however, that equal credit can be given to the Greeks 
when thought to be their due, and to evince the impartiality of Mr. 
Green, a’s an historian of his own times, we give the following from 
the letter immediately succeeding, dated August fl, 1 825 : 

‘ I now 7 come to the detail of one of the best concerted and most 
successful enterprises that have occurred during the present strug- 
gle. The Greeks, as before stated, having collected a fleet of from 
thirty-five to forty vessels, within sight of this island and of the 
Capoudan Pasha’s fleet, in the night of the 4th instant, forced a pas- 
sage through the Turkish guard-ships, and, under cover of the 
night, succeeded in the important object of relieving Missolongi. 
The Capoudan Pasha bore down on them early the next morning, 
when the Greeks made a most gallant attack on the Turkish fleet, 
burnt two vessels, and two of their fire-ships having approached the 
Capoudan Pasha’s frigate, he set all sail. His example was followed 
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by the rest of his fleet, and they passed Zante yesterday, steering; 
to the southward. The Greeks did not chase them. At the time 
the Turkish fleet came in sight, there were seven Greek vessels 
cruising off this place, which, in the first instance, run down to the 
south of the island, but afterwards formed, and actually endeavour- 
ed to bring the Turks to action 3 but the latter avoided it, and hauled 
their wind to get clear oil ! More cowardly, dastardly conduct, 
« was, perhaps, never witnessed 3 and the Greeks, on the other hand, 
merit all the praise bestowed upon them here.’ 

Passing over the account of the events that followed the fall of 
Missolongi, which, though full of iutirest, is too long to be given 
here, we come at once to the concluding Summary of the Volume 
written under date of October ISth, 18'27, and containing a com- 
prehensive, and, as it appears to us, perfectly authentic view of the 
affairs of Greece by sea and land, up to the period of the Tieaty of 
Intervention by tluj Allied Powers of Europe, and the battle of Na- 
varino, which is fresh in every one’s recollection. With this Sum- 
mary we must conclude our account ot a work from which wo 
have been induced to draw the more largely, inasmuch as its evi- 
dence is of so opposite a complexion to that ot all the other pub- 
lications we have hitherto seen 011 the war in Greece,' — though 
equally entitled, we think, to general credit. The writer says, 111 
reference to the preceding parts of his volume • 

‘ 'j’he foregoing letters contain a connected narrative of the princi- 
pal events of the Greek Revolution, from its commencement in April, 
18*21, down to theoccupation of Missolongi by the Egyptians, in April, 
18*2(j. tthorlv after that event, the \ lee-Consiil returned to Eng- 
land, the British Government having decided on the inutility of 
keeping up the Consular establishment in the Morea, while the dis- 
tracted state of affairs completely suspended our commercial inter- 
course with that Peninsula. Having, however, a younger brother 
residing in Zante, 1 have constantly received, up to the present time, 
regular communications inspecting the operations of the belligerents, 
and should have continued iny Extracts from his Letters, had 1 not 
found, on a re-perusal of them, that so very little had been done by 
either party since the occupation of Missolongi, that the whole may 
be very briefly summed up. 

‘ The Turkish and Egyptians fleets have retained their superiority 
at sea undisputed, and it would appear that the means thus afforded 
of supplying their troop in the Morea, has been considered a suffi- 
cient advantage 3 these powerful naval armaments not having even 
attempted to strike a single blow. 

‘ On the other hand, the G reeks, finding by experience, that they 
could not cope with so formidable an enemy, have wisely returned 
to their islands, and, with few exceptions, dismantled their vessels. 
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‘ It may be here mentioned, that the inhabitants of some of the is- 
lands in the Archipelago, finding that occasional acts of piracy had 
in most cases escaped punishment, proceeded to fit out small craft 
and even brigs, and commenced a regular system of plundering every 
defenceless vessel, of whatever nation, that unhappily fell into their 
power. Notwithstanding the number of English merchant vessels 
which have been plundered of valuable cargoes, and the revolting 
treatment of their crews, our naval force has not only failed in put- 
ting a stop to these outrages, but they have increased to such an 
extent, that besides the premium of insurance on Levant risks hav- 
ing been raised to nearly treble its former amount ; it has become 
necessary, for months past, that our merchantmen should proceed 
to Malta, and there wait, at serious inconvenience and expense, until 
a convoy is appointed for their protection. 

‘ In justice to the Turks, on other hand, it should be stated, that 
from the commencement of the Revolution, to the present time, no 
act of piracy has been committed by any of their cruisers. 

c In September, 1826, the new armed steam vessel, built for the 
Greeks in the river Thames, and under the command of Mr. Hast- 
ings, after experiencing great difficulties, arrived at Napoli. Soon 
afterwards, a ship, about two thousand tons register, mounting sixty 
guns, which had been built in America, also arrived at Napoli, both 
which circumstances, added to the expected arrival of Lord Cochrane, 
once more excited the hopes of the desponding Greeks. 

' In the beginning of 1827, General Church, and Lord Cochrane, 
arrived in Greece, and were soon afterwards named military and 
naval Commanders-in-Chief. His Lordship quitted the schooner 
in which he had been previously cruising in the Mediterranean, and 
assumed the command of the American ship, which h/id been named 
by the Greeks the Hellas frigate. The greatest part of the Ameri- 
can crew which navigated the vessel to Greece, are stated to have 
quitted her soon afterwards, and were replaced by Greeks, under 
the immediate direction of Admiral Miaulis, who embarked on board 
at the request of Lord Cochrane : his Lordship had also in his pay 
some English officers and seamen. 

' A few Greek vessels having been equipped, and a land force col- 
lected, it was determined to attempt the relief of the Acropolis of 
Athens, and the expedition sailed about the end of March for the 
Piraeus. An army had been collected by the Greeks in the vicinity 
of Athens, represented as the largest force they had ever yet brought 
together in the field : with this force communications were opened, 
and offensive operations commenced. A small fort, near the Piraeus, 
capitulated on the 28th April, honourable terms having been grant- 
ed ; but no sooner were the garrison, of three hundred men, in the 
power of the Greeks, than they were shamefully butchered. This 
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infamous act having been witnessed by Lord Cochrane, he thought 
it expedient to publish an address tp«the Greek Marine, disclaiming 
all participation in the outrage, which he designates 4 as the most 
frightful he ever beheld.’ Shortly after this occurrence, the combined 
Greek forces, under the orders of Church and Cochrane, made a 
general attack on the Turks besieging Athens ; but in few hours 
were completely defeated, with considerable loss, and, it is said, 
♦ the two Commanders with difficulty saved their lives, by flying to 
the ships. 

* Lord Cochrane then sailed for Patrass, with the frigate and steam 
vessel; and when off Cape Papa, within sight of Zante, had an 
action with two Turkish corvettes, which lasted several hours ; but, 
strange as it may appear, his Lordship was here again unsuccessful, 
as both the corvettes escaped, and subsequently reached Alexandria 
in safety. 

‘ After this failure, Lord Cochrane appears to have returned to Na- 
poli, and being joined by about twenty Greek vessels, decided on 
attempting the destruction of the Viceroy’s fleet, then fitting out at 
Alexandria. Thither the expedition sailed, and having arrived off' 
the port, on the lGth June, hoisted Austrian colours ; but since the 
former similar attempt made by the Greeks, the Viceroy-had adopt- 
ed strict precautions, and constantly kept a vessel of war cruising 
outside the harbour. The Egyptian cruiser recognized the Greek 
vessels at once, and giving the alarm by firing guns, attempted to 
make the port: failing in doing so, she was run on shore. A 
fire-ship was sent to burn her, without success : a second succeeded, 
and she was destroyed. By this time the alarm on shore had become 
general. Mehemet Ali immediately proceeded to the harbour, and 
by his presence and exertions got twenty-four vessels out to sea, 
which was the exact number of the Greek force. These, however, 
did not remain to fight, and were chased by the Egyptian fleet as far 
as llhodes, when the pursuit was abandoned, the latter returning to 
Alexandria, after being joined by the two corvettes attacked by Lord 
Cochrane off Cape Papa. These repeated failures, although no doubt 
principally caused by Lord Cochrane’s having Greeks under his 
orders, and brave and determined enemies to deal with, appear to 
have made the Greeks dissatisfied with their two English Comman- 
ders-in-Chief, and (as it is said) Miaulis quitted the Hellas , and 
again assumed the command of his own brig. On the 2d of August 
the Greek frigate and a brig appeared off Zante, steering for the 
Bay of Patrass, where two Turkish vessels, a corvette, and schooner, 
then lay. During that day a heavy firing was heard, and the next 
the frigate was seen towing the corvette, which she had captured, 
and it is believed the schooner also. The Ionians are described as 
having given way to the most extravagant joy^ on occasion of this 
first success of Lord Cochrane, although the great disparity in size 
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and weight of metal could hardly leave a doubt of the result. The 
last advices received, state that the steam vessel had been laid up, as 
her engines had become unserviceable, and the Greeks had no means 
of repairing them. 

‘ The only fortresses remaining in the possession of the Greeks are 
Napoli di Romania, Corinth, and Napoli di Malvasia. The posses- 
sion of the latter is of little importance to either party, but Ibrahim 
appears to be fully aware of the improbability of obtaining posses- 
sion of the others, except by bribery. From what has recently 
transpired, there can be little doubt of his having very nearly pos- 
sessed himself of Napoli di Romania by such means. 

‘ The Seraskier invested Athens in June, 1826 : the town was oc- 
cupied by his Albanians, while the Acropolis, in the centre of it, was 
defended by the Greeks. 

‘ The lighting was confined to occasional skirmishes, as the Se- 
raskier appears from the first to have determined to starve the gar- 
rison into a surrender. At one time, when at the greatest extremity, 
they were relieved in a Aery gallant manner by Colonel Fabvier, 
who threw some provisions into the Acropolis, and entered it with 
a few men. After the failure of the second attempt to relieve the 
place by General Church and Lord Cochrane, the garrison capitu- 
lated, on condition of being permitted to retire. 

‘ The Acropolis was taken possession of by the Seraskier in June 
1827, the conditions of the capitulation being respected. 

‘ In Roumelia, Albania, Epirus, kc. tranquillity has been preserved 
by the Turks up to the present time, nor have the Greeks lesumed 
the offensive, or offered the least resistance in that quarter since the 
fall of Mis^olongi. 

‘ Thus, then, it appears that at the present moment the Insurgents 
are reduced to the possession ot three fortresses in Gieecc, and that, 
although the different distiiets arc still occupied by their inhabitants, 
(some Inning even submitted,) the whole of Continental Greece , 
t vith the exception of the district of Mama, is in the power of the 
Ottomans. 

‘ The Hydriots and Spez/iots have retired to their islands, without 
much probability of their again fitting out fieets, as the small pro - 
poition of the two English loans which ever reached Greece, have 
long since, disappeared, and it is well known that from the very 
first of the struggle, those islanders would never stir without being 
paid for their services in advance. From the same cause, no army, 
or military force, has ever been kept together for any length of time, • 
and the notorious chief, Colocotroni, who really had more infiuence 
over the Greeks than any other commander, seems to have been a 
mere passive spectator of events during the last twelve months. 
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To Enthusiasm. 

And so the cold world calls thee madness ! 

By the un was ting lamp of truth, 

I would not change thy wildest sadness 
For all the highest joys of youth ! 

If thou art madness , let me be 
Ne’er free from such insanity f 
No lucid interval L crave — 

A hopeless maniac to my grave ! 

Ciladly through life’s dull path I d stray, 
And scare my fellows from my way 3 — 
Yes, let me ever feel thy power, 

Nor know a reasonable hour ! 

When Nature’s scenes before me lie. 

Beat in my breast, gleam in mine eye. 

And be in every glance up-given, 

Towards the great beslower. Heaven, 

When music’s voice swells on mine ear. 

Oh ! brightly tremble in my tear : 

Let every glittering tribute show 
How deep, how fervent is thy glow, 

As in the thunder’s copious shower, 

The electric dame’s enkindled power. 

If pity plead, if sorrow tell 
Her tale of griefs and injuries, 

Let my full heart like torrent swell, 

Bush the proud tear-drops from my eyes. 

And while in every burning word 
'Hie spirit’s faithful voice is heard. 

The labouring expression show 
It cannot half reveal its glow. 

Yes, — 1 most ardently invoke 
Thus, thus thy soul-exulting yoke j 
My beating heart, my burning brain 
Throb to be subject to thy reign : 

From the cold reasoning world estranged. 
They d be for ever deem’d deranged — 

In word, in thought, and feeling changed. 

Oh ! thou ’rt to me another name 
For quenchless genius’ sacred llame ; 
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For pure devotion’s highest sigh, 

Fit for the car of Deity ; 

For heavenly compassion’s glow, — 

All else is but deceit and show. 

What is the minstrel strain without thee ? 

A stagnant stream that none will quaff 3 
Let the poor mediocre liout thee. 

And set up his unmeaning laugh ; 

And call thy flight extravagance, 

Presumptuous thy heav’n-searching glance 3 
he thou my leader through the spheres 3 
Of song, oh ! bear me on thy wings, — 

Thy eagle wings, to where appears 
The palace, whence the day-god springs 
TTp from the bosom of eternity 3 
Thy own high hour, for this gave birth to thee. 

What is the preacher’s ? — let them say, 

Who hear on every Sabbath-day 
The hopes of heaven, the threats of hell, 

Dealt out like drowsy parish-bell, 

In sounds that lull them all asleep 
Upon life’s almost nodding steep ; — 

Were but thy rousing influence there 
In faithful voice, in pleading tear, 

The words, the looks, the tones that speak 
The undaunted spirit that doth seek 
All reckless of their smile and frown, 

Their everlasting happiness, 

Could human hearts such chillness own, 

Those hearts that in pursuit of bliss 
Rack nightly, daily, nerve, and pain. 

With ceaseless labours to obtain. — 

No, sweet. Enthusiasm ! here 
Thou dost with thy true name appear : 

Zeal for the cause of Heaven, and Love 
To the whole race of human kind , 

That fain would carry all above, 

Nor leave one erring breast behind. 

Oh ! darkest, worst, insanity, 

To take the name devoid of thee 3 
Such guilt is blended with that madness, 

• As shadows angel brows with sadness. 

Waiting in vain repentance’s voice. 

To bid their hallow’d breasts rejoice. 

And burning for the avenging blow 
To lay the robber shepherd low. 


S. E. H. 
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Origin, History, and Present State or the Censorship 
of the Press in India. 

The last arrivals from India bring accounts of the suppression of 
another Public Journal in Bengal — ‘ The Calcutta Chronicle,’ 
tind of the establishment of the Censorship in the small settle- 
ment of Singapore. It would seem, therefore, that all the efforts 
hitherto made to stay the progress of Despotism, as exercised over 
the thoughts and words of men, have been hitherto wholly unavail- 
ing in that enslaved quarter of the globe ■ and that its power and in- 
fluence is on the increase rather than on the wane. It is time, there- 
fore, that we should renew our endeavours to draw public attention 
in England once more to this painful subject ; and that we may exe- 
cute our task with greater effect, we think it necessary, in the pre- 
sent instance, to go back to the origin of this degrading and igno- 
minious curse. 

We propose, therefore, to examine the right, expediency, object, 
and occasion, of establishing a Censorship of the Press, or an ab- 
solute despotism, in India, of which we have already witnessed so 
many of the calamitous results. If it should be asked, what, in the 
absence of all efficient responsibility, can be the use of discussing 
the measures of public men ? — we reply, that if, by connivance, great 
state delinquents are exempt from formal and official punishment, 
their names are still liable to be branded with infamy in the opinion 
of their contemporaries, and to be handed down to the just execra- 
tion of posterity, a warning to deter others from imitating their ne- 
farious example. Even in a view of retribution, is it nothing, that 
thirty years after their perpetration, the political sins of the great 
should, in a permanent form, be brought up in judgment against 
them ? For the edification and lasting benefit of mankind, is it not 
important that the records of crimes against the freedom of commu- 
nities should be multiplied in every possible way, and transmitted 
through every possible channel, to distant climes, and to future ge- 
nerations ? 

First, then, as to the right of laying a previous restraint upon 
publications in any part of the British dominions, ' the power of 
King, Lords and Commons, is not an arbitrary power. They are 
the trustees, not the owners of the estate. The fee simple is in us . 
They cannot alienate, they cannot waste. When we say that the 
legislature is supreme, we mean that it is the highest power known 
in comparison with the other subordinate powers established by the 
laws. la this sense, the word ' supreme,’ is relative, not absolute. 
The power of the legislature is limited, not only by the general rules 
of natural justice, and the welfare of the community , but by the 
forms and principles of our particular constitution. If this doc- 

Oriental Herald Vol . 16. F 
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trine be not true, wc must admit that King, Lords and Commons, 
have no rule to direct their resolutions, but merely their own wjll 
and pleasure. They might unite the legislative and executive 
power in the same hands, and dissolve the constitution by an act of 
parliament.’* 

How absurd is it, then, even in imagination, that powers which 
are not constitutionally possessed by the higher authorities of the 
state, may be delegated by them to subordinate agents 3 or that those 
agents may constitutionally assume powers which are not of right 
possessed by their superiors ? When the governor of a colony or a 
province exercises a despotic power, his conduct is equally unwar- 
rantable, whether it be by virtue of his own authority, or of an un- 
authorised delegation. In establishing an absolute control over the 
Press in India, and consequently annihilating every other species 
of liberty, of which a Free Press is the sole efficient guarantee, the 
Marquis of Wellesley, the original forger of these fetters, committed 
high crimes and misdemeanors, which cannot be wiped away, or in 
the smallest degree diminished, by the approbation of his conduct, 
supposing him to have received it, by the Court of Directors, the 
Board of Control, or the Legislature, or all of them united. By 
sanctioning his measures, these bodies, without being able to le- 
galise them, would merely render themselves participators in his 
crimes. 

Next, with respect to the expediency of such a measure, it is 
obvious, from the existence of the liberty of the Press, unquestioned 
for the centuries during which we had previously held possession in 
that country, that there was even no direct pretext, and much less 
any necessity, for its adoption in India. If a Free Press could have 
existed without injury during the whole of that long period, surely 
it could not have become dangerous at the moment when improve- 
ment had arrived at so advanced a stage. There is, indeed, no 
country in the world where the .perfect freedom of the Press would 
be more useful, whether to the governors or to the people. It would 
have prevented the Vellore and Barraekpore mutinies — the Benares 
and Cuttack rebellions, and many other of the calamities which 
have happened in India since the establishment of the Censorship. 
If that country were invaded by a ferocious and despotic enemy, 
what motive of resistance could be so powerful as the knowledge 
among the inhabitants that they had the very palladium of freedom, 
a Free Press, to contend for ! Even in our West India colonies, of 
which the inhabitants are chielly in personal bondage, no restric- 
tions on the Press exist, or have ever been attempted to be im- 
posed 3 and we hear of no mischiefs arising from its licentiousness. 
Thus, then, whether in countries possessing entire freedom, in those 
where personal bondage exists, or in those enjo)ing intermediate 


* Junius’s Dedication to the English nation. 
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degrees of liberty, the danger of a Free Press to the state is always 
chimerical $ whilst to evil-doers only is its terrors real. 

To protect evil-doers, great state delinquents, from the only spe- 
cies of responsibility now existing in the British dominions, was 
the undoubted object of the Marquis of Wellesley’s efforts to 
extinguish the liberty of the Press, and, consequently, every other 
species of freedom, in India. It was the lirst of a series of conspi- 
racies, which were contemplated for the purpose of upholding the 
existing system of oligarchic misrule against the inlluence of in- 
creasing knowledge and civilization 3 and which, it was hoped, 
would create less alarm, and excite less attention, from the scene 
being laid in the remotest portion of the empire. It was a deep-laid 
scheme to familiarise the mind to restraint in the colonies, and to 
serve as a precedent, which might afterwards be applied, in due sea- 
son, at home. Is it not notorious, that projects for establishing a 
Censorship of the Press in England were seriously discussed in the 
cabinet about the period of passing those odious laws, known by the 
name of the Six Jets ? And upon those insensate and liberticide 
plans being abandoned, as too hazardous an experiment upon the 
patience of the people, the principle was attempted to beaded upon, 
in a less direct and more insidious manner, in 1821, by a self-con- 
stituted body, calling themselves ' The Constitutional Association,’ 
but better known to the public, from the. place of their assem- 
bling, and their odious functions, as f The Bridge-street hang.’ 
'flic object of their association was, by prosecutions, persecutions, 
and other foul and indirect means, to stitle all discussion that might 
not .suit them, — every thing, in short, which did not sing the 
praises of corruption and abuse 3 and, m a moral view, the means 
did not reflect disgrace upon the end. The body consisted of 500 
or O'OO members, lords, commoners, clergymen, lawyers, ollicers, 
and women, — a sixth part of the whole being ministers of the Esta- 
blished Church. The warfare between them and the Press com- 
menced in the spring of 1821, and was not of long duration. On 
the one side, it began by prosecutions against editors and writers for 
alleged libels 3 on the other, by an analysis of the gang, and an 
exposition of their objects and motives. The attack on the Asso- 
ciation was led by a weekly journal, called 'The Independent,’ which 
wa 9 soon joined by the periodical press of England in general 3 and 
this phalanx, formidable from their rank, number, and wealth, with 
the Great Captain of the Age at their head, was speedily discom- 
fited, dispersed, aud annihilated. 

It was about this period, and in the mayoralty of Air. Alderman 
Atkins, that the progress of disloyalty and sedition appeared so alarm- 
ln g to that venerable person, as to give rise to the expression of appre- 
hensions, that the inhabitants of London might, upon getting up some 
morning, find their throats cut, and the city laid in ashes ! These 
terrilic recollections were doubtless the creation of a conspiracy 3 and 
F 2 
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&n article from the weekly paper named, published at that period, thus 
concludes: ‘ That a plot does actually exist for destroying the free- 
dom of the Press, under the very stale pretext of restraining* its li- 
centiousness, and that this plot has nothing less for its object than 
the imposition of a previous censorship, (in England,) we have npw, 
we think, fully proved ; and it remains for the public to inflict jus- 
tice upon the conspirators. The Press has “ bound them, and dragged 
them to the altar.’ ’ ’ 

$The identity of views manifested by the Asiatic transactions of the 
Marquis of Wellesley respecting the Press in 1/98, which we arc 
now about to narrate, and the domestic proceedings of 4 The Con- 
stitutional Association,’ or Bridge-street Gang, of 1821, of which his 
brother, the Duke of Wellington, was a leading member, is not a 
little remarkable. It is also an extraordinary coincidence, that this 
Association should have presented a bill (which was thrown out with 
indignation by the Grand Jury) against the same individual, whom 
the noble Marquis had twenty-three years before expelled from 
India, (without a trial,) as constituting, at that time, the only obstacle 
to his establishment of a Censorship on the Press of that country, — 
we mean Dr. Maclean. 

Whether we view the more recent or intermediate transactions of 
these two brothers, or the general tenor of their political conduct 
through life, we shall find them to have been invariably the enemies 
of freedom, and the friends of despotism. When, in the contest 
against Napoleon, it was wished to call forth the energies of the 
Spanish nation, every encouragement was given by Britain to the 
Cortes, seeing that by a representative government this object could 
be most effectually accomplished. These brothers were the princi- 
pal agents employed. When, by the re-action which Bonaparte had 
created against himself, he was overthrown, the Cortes and the 
representative government of Spain, which had the most powerfully 
contributed to that event, were, without scruple, left to be sacriliced 
to the despotism of F erdinand VII. The treachery by which Spanish 
freedom was overthrown, and arbitrary power restored in the Penin- 
sula, upon this occasion, must have been at least connived at, if not 
actually promoted. Did either of these brothers, when so many of 
the representatives of the Spanish nation, who would not have ex- 
posed themselves to the dangers of such a situation but for British 
encouragement and promises of support, were dungeoned, transported, 
toiiwred, or otherwise destroyed, ever interpose their good offices 
with Ferdinand in favour of humanity } Did they ever raise their 
voice in the British Senate in reprobation of his barbarities ; or sug- 
gest any means for rescuing the Spanish patriots, victims to British 
seduction, from the persecutions of tyranny and fanaticism ? Not 
that ever we have heard of. And it is of essential importance at all 
times, but at a moment like the present especially, that the British 
people, not judging from a few trivial circumstances, wherein men 
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might venially err, but from matters of great importance, and from 
a long uniformity of conduct, should become fully acquainted with 
the characters of their public men, aiming at high power in the 
state. 

From bur first possession of a settlement in Hindoostan to the 
year 1798, no previous restraint existed on the liberty of the Press 
jn British India. It was in the summer of that year, a very few 
months after his arrival in Calcutta, that the Marquis of Wellesley 
commenced that series of operations against freedom of discussion, 
which terminated in the establishment of an Imprimatur, and wie 
consequent extinction of every species of freedom in the Company’s 
territories. We shall begin by inserting the letter of Dr. Maclean 
which gave rise to the commencement of this warfare - } and as it 
will appear quite incredible to all persons in their senses, that such 
a document could have been thought by any human being to call for 
or to justify the proceedings which followed, we rejoice that the 
actual presence, among the Directors of the East India Company, 
of Mr. II. ►St. George Tucker, who wrote the first official letter upon 
this occasion, being then one of the Secretaries to the Government 
of Bengal in the judicial department, affords so good an opportunity, 
after such a lapse of time, of verifying the facts of the case. The 
letter was as follows : 

f To the Editor of ‘ The Telegraph* 

* Silt, — I request you will contradict the account which, through 
some very gross misinformation, was inserted in the last India 
Gazette and Hi rear rah, V announcing the death of Mr. Allan Maclean, 
said to be shot in a duel at Benares. 1 this day received a letter 
from that gentleman, mentioning, indeed, some circumstances which, 
if his antagonist had not possessed an uncommon degree of prudence, 
might have led to that catastrophe ; but I am happy to add, that 
that the only disagreeable effects of the rencontre have arisen from 
the interference of the Magistrate of Gauzceporc, whose conduct, 
upon this occasion, I shall take a due opportunity of appreciating. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

‘ Charles Maclean. 

‘ Calcutta, April 27, 1 798/ 

The circumstances of misconduct, on the part of Mr. Rider, the 
Magistrate of Gauzeepore, (it is fitting that the name should be 
recorded,) were these : On the complaint, by Mr. D’Aguillar, J|hrtner 
in an indigo work with Mr. Maclean, of an assault which he had 
purposely provoked, the Magistrate, without a hearing, committed 
Mr. Maclean to prison, refused to take bail, embarked him for Cal- 
cutta under a guard of a havildar, naick, and twelve sepoys, in a com- 
mon pattella, or baggage-boat, without a decent chupper, or roof, to 
ward off the rain. In this boat he was confined for upwards of a 
month, with no less than four sepoys constantly as centinels qver 
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him, exposed to wind and weather, and sitting all night in the rain, 
ready to jump over board, every moment expecting the boat to be 
dashed to pieces by the severe north-westers prevalent at that time 
-of the year. The immediate consequence was a deafness, under 
which he long laboured. 

At Patna, Major Macrae, Captains Macleod and Cameron, and 
the Rev. Dr. Mackinnon of the 7bth regiment, publicly applied to. 
the Judge for Mr. Maclean’s release, offering security for his appear- 
ajgp at Calcutta ; but he declined interfering with the orders of the 
Magistrate of Gauzeepore. Such, however, was the sovereign effi- 
cacy of the promised appreciation of the conduct of this ignorant, 
partial, and despotic Magistrate, that the Government, apprehensive 
also of their own share of the appreciation, thought lit to issue orders 
for the release of Mr. Maclean, which met him at Monghyr. This 
pointed condemnation of his conduct presents a very characteristic 
inconsistency with the support which the Bengal Government, in 
the subsequent proceedings, thought lit to afford to this minion of 
a Magistrate. But the most curious part of the history is, that the 
whole of this assault and imprisonment was a manoeuvre resorted to 
with the view of getting possession of the indigo works, in which 
Mr. Maclean had an interest, and at which he resided. 

To these infamous proceedings, Mr. Treves, one of the Benares 
Appeal Judges, and a partner of Mr. D’Aguillar in the indigo works, 
together with his colleague, Mr. Cherry, lent their sanction, although 
they had no proper jurisdiction in the case, ordering Mr. Rider to 
send Mr. Maclean to Calcutta, and informing him that he had no 
option in the business. Mr. Ncave, another of these Appeal Judges, 
who was abseut, highly disapproved of their conduct. There cannot 
be a more instructive commentary than these very transactions sup- 
ply, upon the efficiency of a Free Press in detecting, and of an en- 
slaved Press in covering, every .species of delinquency. Under the 
pretence of this private fracas, winch, until the Gauzeeporc Magis- 
trate interfered, had nothing of a public character, the hideously 
despotic measure was resorted to of sending penalty-bonds, to be 
executed by all indigo planters within the Benares district, for the 
first complaint in Court, to forfeit live hundred rupees, and for the 
second, to be sent to Calcutta. 

Mr. Rider, as if there was no court of judicature in Calcutta, 
where he might have redress if he was libelled, prayed the Govern- 
ment $ protect him from the promised appreciation of his conduct; 
and Dr. Yule, a friend of Dr. Maclean, residing at Mr. Rider’s, 
addressed to him a long letter, beseeching him most earnestly to 
suppress his narrative. The affair g'ave rise to various discussions 
in the newspapers, and excited much interest in Bengal ; and, in 
due time. Dr. Maclean received tho following notification on the 
subject from % Government : 
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< Sir, — A representation having been made to Government, re- 
specting a letter which was published in 4 The Telegraph’ of the 28th 
of April last, under your signature, I am directed by the Right Hoii^ 
the Governor-General in Council, to inform you, that his Lordshi™ 
considers the insinuation in your letter, with regard to the conduct 
4 >f the Magistrate of Gauzeeporc, to be highly improper ; and that 
he accordingly requires, that you submit to Government an imme- 
diate and satisfactory apology for having published the letter in 
question. — I am, Sir, your obedient humble servant, * 

(Signed) 4 11. St. Georue Tucker, Sub-Secretary. 

4 Council Chamber , June 1, 1 7 OH . 1 

We should be curious to know, whether, as a Director of the 
East India Company, Mr. Tucker holds the doctrine thus avowed by 
him as Secretary, namely, that an apology to a Governor-General 
of India is to be considered an atonement for any supposed violation 
of the law. The following answer was returned : 

4 To II. St. G. Tucker , Esq., Sub-Secretary. 

4 Sir, — I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
1st instant, intimating the desire of the Eight. lion, the Governor- 
General in Council, that I should submit to Government an imme- 
diate and satisfactory apology for the insinuation, with regard to the 
conduct of the Magistrate of Gauzeeporc, contained in my letter 
published in * The Telegraph’ of the 28th April last, which the 
Right Hon. the Governor-General in Council considers as highly 
improper. 

‘ In answer, be pleased to acquaint the Right lion, the Governor- 
General in Council, that, as my insinuation can be proved to be 
well founded, I must beg leave to decline making the apology 
required. 

4 Having reason to believe that the Editor of 4 The Telegraph’ 
has been written to on the same subject, I beg leave to state, that I 
alone am responsible for the transaction, having solicited the inser- 
tion in 4 The Telegraph’ of the letter in question, for no other reason 
than that it was the next paper for publication. — 1 am, Sir, your 
obedient humble servant, 

4 Calcutta , 10 th June , 1708. 4 Charles Maclean.’ 

.4 

Anxious to act with circumspection, in a case of so delicate a 
nature, and to avoid every fresh occasion of reviving the dispute, 
Dr. Maclean wrote to the Editor of 4 The Telegraph ’ as follows : 

‘Dear Sir, — I have had a letter from Government, requiring an 
apology for having published a letter in 4 The Telegraph,’ in April 
last, respecting the conduct of the Magistrate of Gauzeeporc, in the 
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cash pflDr. Maclean and Mr. D. Aguillar. I perceived that there 
’Was aSb a letter addressed to you upon the same subject. a 

* I have returned an answer, declining to make an apology, and at 
the same time declaring that I alone am responsible for the inscr- 
^on of that letter in r The Telegraph,’ having solicited you to give 
it a place for no other reason than that your paper was the next for 
publication. 

1 As this is a delicate subject, may 1 beg to be favoured with a 
copy of the answer, which you have already sent, of intend to send, 
to the Governor-General in Council ? My reason for making this 
request is an anxiety that )our answer, whilst it transfers the w r hole 
blame from yourself, as it properly may, should be couched in such 
terms as not to lay me under the necessity, unless called upon, of 
giving any further explanation. — 1 am, &c. 

( Charles Maclean/ 

To which the Editor of f The Telegraph ’ returned the following 
answer : 

* J)ear Sir, — I have sent in an apology for both letters — but know 

not if it will be accepted.* 1 was desired to give the reason for 
publishing them. I answered thus : “ I beg to assure you, Sir, I 
had no reason for publishing these letters, but that of conceiving it 
to be within the line of my duty to the public. The first letter 
being signed by Mr. Maclean, 1 could not well have refused to 
publish, as by his signature he took upon himself all responsi- 
bility. The other letter, 1 was assured, gave a correct account of a 
public transaction that had been misrepresented, and as such I 
published it. — Your’s, &c. ‘ II. M'Kenly/ 

This apology, however, was not accepted by the Governor-General 
in Council, and the following one was published by his dictation : 

' Apology by the Editor of the Telegraph. 

‘ The Editor, from error in judgment, having inserted a letter in 
“ I he Telegraph” ot the 28th of April, under the signature of 
Charles Maclean, and also a subsequent letter on the same subject, 
in “ The Telegraph ” of the 12th May, signed “ Habeas Corpus,” 
and the terms of both the said letters appearing to him, on recon- 
sideration, to be extremely improper, he is induced to apologise for 
having published them particularly as the writers of the said letters 
have assumed a privilege of animadverting, through the medium of 
a public print, upon the proceedings of a court of justice, and of 
censuring the conduct of a public otlicer, for acts done in bis official 
capacity/ 


* Dr. Maclean’s letter of the 27th of April, and an able letter under 
the signature of ‘H abeas Corpus/ attributed to the Rev. Dr. Mackinnon 
of tile 76th regiment. 
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But it would have been in vain that the Editor of f The Tele- 
graph ’ had been induced to subscribe to doctrines befitting the 
fifteenth Century, unless the Press had been generally restrained: 
and Dr. Maclean was the proprietor of a newspaper and a magazine, 
which it was his avowed determination to continue to conduct -upon 
principles authorised by the British Constitution in all parts of tne 
British domionions. In order, therefore, to be able to impose a 
• Censorship on the Press, it became necessary either to expel Dr. 
Maclean from India, or otherwise to destroy his property. Accord- 
ingly, about a month from the date of his letter declining to make 
an apology, he received, in the following words, intimation of the 
Governor-General’s determination to banish him to Europe. 

f To Mr. Charles Maclean. 

‘ Sir, — I am directed by the Bight lion, the Governor-General in 
Council to inform you, that he lias resolved, in pursuance of the 
powers vested in him by acts of Parliament, to require you, as re- 
siding here without license, to return to Europe by the extra ship 
Mildred, now under despatch. 

f The Right lion, the Governor-General in Council further re- 
quires that you give good and substantial security for complying 
with his requisition, and he has issued orders to Captain Mouggaeh 
to secure your person, and to detain you until you shall have given 
the security required. — I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

* D. Campbell, Sub.-Sec. 

* Council Chamber, July 0, 1708.’ 

Previous to the receipt of the above letter, the intentions of the 
Government to secure his person, were privately communicated to 
Dr. Maclean, by one of the clerks of the Secretary’s Office, at the 
risk, in the event of discovery, of losing his situation ; and he took 
measures for frustrating their views, until he should have an op- 
portunity of entering into some explanation with them on the sub- 
ject. Some days having elapsed before he could decide upon his 
answer, a correspondence passed between himself and Captain 
Mouggaeh, which is not of sufficient importance to merit a place 
here. Respecting the propriety of resisting an enormous misappli- 
cation of an unconstitutional law, there was, in his mind, no ques- 
tion. The mode of resistance formed the only subject of delibera- 
tion. That being determined upon, the following answer was 
transmitted : 

* To 7). Campbell, Esq., Sub- Secretary, fyc. 

* Sir, — I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 9th 
instant, intimating the requisition of the Right Honourable the Go- 
vernor-General in Council, that I should return to Europe by the 
extra ship Mildred, now under despatch j and, in the mean time, 
give good and substantial security for my compliance with his order. 
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* It will not, I hope, be deemed disrespectful to Government, that, 
whilst they are pleased to adopt measures which must deprive me of 
every means of subsistence, and destroy all my present prospects in 
life, I should request them to assign the grounds of so severe a pro- 
ceeding ; and thus afford me an opportunity of explaining whatever 
circumstances may have given them an unfavourable impression of 
my conduct. 

e But should they have determined, at all events, to enforce their 
resolution against me, without acquainting me with their motives, 
or should the explanations which, after knowing them, I could give, 
be deemed unsatisfactory, I beg leave, previous to a compliance with 
their orders, to state some circumstances peculiar to my situation, 
which, I have no doubt, the Right Honourable the Governor-General 
in Council will find not unworthy of his consideration. 

i Some time ago, two gentlemen became bail for me in a sum of 
money, and as I have no means of exonerating them, but such as 
my continuance in this country would afford, it becomes my duty to 
represent to the Right Honourable the Governor-General in Council, 
the injury which my being sent to Europe would occasion to indi- 
viduals, certainly not implicated in any offence that I may be sup- 
posed to have committed. 

' I am, besides, a married man. Trusting it is not the wish of the 
Right Honourable the Governor-General iu Council to part me from 
my wife, and being, by the present measure, deprived of all my 
resources, I hope it will not he deemed unreasonable in me to expect 
that the Right Honourable the Governor-General in Council should 
order a passage to be provided for her, with suitable accommo- 
dations. 

'With respect to the security required, having already given that 
of the two gentlemen above alluded to, for my personal attendance, 
on the 25th of October next, at the Supreme Court here, I submit, 
with deference, how far J can, with propriety, ask security that I 
shall return to Europe before that period. — I am. Sir, your obedient 
humble servant, 

' Charles Maclean.’ 

* Calcutta, 1 3th of July, 1798 .’ 

On the following day, Hr. Maclean received private information 
that orders had been issued to Captain Mouggach to permit him to 
remain in his house until the Mildred should be on the eve Of sail- 
ing ; then to force open his door, and to carry him on board that 
ship. From the 9th to the 20th of July, he kept his door almost 
constantly shut, went on with his business as well as the nature of 
such a situation would permit, and patiently awaited the result. 
Early on the morning of the 20th, he received the following com- 
munication : 
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‘ To Mr. Charles Maclean . 

< $ IRj — I send you this to apprise you, that I have a full answer 
to your letter addressed to Government, dated the 13th instant, and 
to acquaint you that I shall call myself with it in the course of this 
forenoon, In the meantime I have to observe, that there will be 
no occasion for your concealing yourself from me, as a security is 
only required for your fulfilling the contents of the letter which I 
‘shall deliver to you, and which security, I am well assured, you have 
in your power to give on the shortest notice. 

* This business being settled, it will free you from all restraint, or 
fear of being apprehended in the streets, which might be the case 
should matters remain unexplained. — 1 am, JSir, your most obedient 
humble servant, 

‘ .1. Mouggacii, 

f Tort William, 20 th July, 1708. ‘ Captain, Town- Adjutant 

An answer was immediately returned, as under : 

‘ To Captain J. Mouggach, Town-Adjutant , &c. 

' Sir, — Before I received your note of this morning, I had resolved 
to w T rite to you to-day, intimating that I should be' ready, at three 
o’clock to-morrow afternoon, to deliver myself into your custody, 
or to take such other steps as the Government may direct, in order 
to ensure a compliance with their first requisition. 

‘ But as I am ignorant of what may be the contents of the letter 
which you now have to deliver to me from Government, and cannot 
therefore judge how far it may be proper in me to comply with 
their present wishes, I must be excused from consenting to a per- 
sonal conference to-day, unless you previously assure me, upon 
your honour, that 1 shall not be molested, if I should be unable to 
assent to the propositions which you may have to make. 

‘ On my part, I beg leave to assure you, that, far from intending 
to evade, I am preparing, with as much speed as possible, to comply 
with the orders of the Bight lion, the Governor-General in Council, 
to return to Europe by the Mildred. 

1 Should you, in the meantime, have anything to communicate by 
a note, I shall be happy to attend to it ; and I have to express my 
regret that it has been necessary for me to give you personally so 
much trouble. — I remain. Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

' Calcutta, 20 th J ‘ Charles Maclean.’ 

About noon of the same day, Captain Mouggach called at Dr. 
Maclean’s house, and after promising, upon his honour, that his 
persoh should not be molested, was admitted. He delivered the 
following letter : 

f To Mr. Charles Maclean. 

f Sir, — In reply to your letter of the 13th instant, I am directed 
by the Right Honourable the Governor-General in Council to ac- 
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quaint you, that he has thought it proper to require you to feturh 
to Europe. 

‘ Firstly, — For publishing, in a newspaper, a letter containing an 
insinuation of improper conduct on the part of one of the public 
Magistrates in the discharge of his duty, and, when called upon to 
make an apology for that offence, refusing, in the most disrespectful 
terms, to make sucli apology. 

'Secondly, — Because the Governor-General in Council finds, that 
that you are the same person whom Government before ordered to 
return to Europe, in consequence of your having quitted the ship to 
which you were attached, and remained in the country without per- 
mission ; an order which could not he enforced, from your having 
removed yourself out of the reach of the officers who were directed 
to execute it. • 

' In consideration of the circumstances stated in your letter, the 
Governor-General in Council will allow you to remain in the coun- 
try until the ( 25th of October next, provided that you immediately 
give satisfactory security to proceed to Europe, in any ship which 
may sail after that date, and in which he may require you to embark. 

' The Governor-General in Council can have no intention of sepa- 
rating you from your family, and a charter-party passage will be 
allowed you both in the ship in which you may be ordered to em- 
bark, agreeably to the established usages on such occasions. — I am. 
Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

‘ D. C 'ampuell, Sub-Secretary. 

*' Council Chamber, July 19, 1798.’ 

Here, probably for the first time in the history of the world, the 
atrocious principle is avowedly acted upon, that an individual may, 
at the caprice of a Governor, and without the form of a trial, be re- 
moved from his business and means of subsistence, to the destruc- 
tion of his property, and all his prospects in life, and banished to a 
distant country, for ha\ing merely made an f insinuation of impro- 
per conduct against a Magistrate, the truth of that insinuation being 
notorious, from facts immediately before the world j and the still 
more base principle, if possible, that, for an offence against the law, 
an apology to a Governor is the appropriate atonement ! This insi- 
nuation of improper conduct, and the refusal to make an apology, 
w r ere immediately followed by the destruction of an income between 
seven and eight hundred pounds per annum, the annihilation of all 
present prospects in life, the removal of the person from India to 
England, and, as if these various punishments were still inadequate to 
the grievous offences committed, from that time to the present mo- 
ment, being a period of nearly thirty years, lias JDr. Maclean been 
doomed to suffer the iuiliction of a general and unrelenting perse- 
cution from the numerous adherents of despotism, for having en- 
deavoured, as for as depended upon him, to maintain the liberty of 
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the Press inviolate in India ; for, after all, that will be seen to have 
been the real question at issue. 

Under the head ‘ firstly’ of this letter, the offence alleged branches 
into three parts, of which the last, besides being, like the others, 
unfounded, is exceedingly ludicrous. Dr. Maclean is accused of 
having expressed his refusal to apologise for his insinuation ‘ in the 
# most disrespectful terms.’ Ilia words are, r as my insinuation can 
he proved to he well founded, I must beg leave to decline making the 
apology required.’ IIow these terms can be deemed ( most disre- 
spectful, ’ excepting in the distempered brain of an Eastern satrap, 
it is difficult for a man of plain understanding even to imagine. 

Under th head ‘ secondly,’ is a new charge, which is totally 
groundless. The former order of Government alluded to, was 
founded on a misrepresentation, which is explained by a letter, sub- 
sequently inserted, of Captain Hudson of the Houghton, an attested 
copy of which was sent to the Governor-General. For several 
years after the occurrence alluded 10, l)r. Maclean was a constant 
resident of the Town of Calcutta, and might at any time have been 
sent to Europe by Sir J. Shore (Lord Tcignmouth,) had he delighted 
in acts of despotism, and in employing the Town- Adjutant to hunt 
his game. There have been always in India thousands of persons 
similarly situated, pursuing their respective avocations without mo- 
lestation. But subsequent to this determination of the Marquis of 
Wellesley, there was no safety, whether with or without the protec- 
tion of a license, for the adherents of a Free Press. This was the 
great offence ! 

The concluding paragraph of this official letter graciously con- 
descends to state, that a ‘ charter-party passage ’ will he allowed 
Mrs. Maclean in the same ship, ‘ agreeably to the established usage 
on such occasions' The intimation of this most impudent and men- 
dacious remark respecting * established usage,’ was, doubtless, to 
induce a belief, that to send ladies to Europe as charter-party pas- 
sengers, was quite a common occurrence, although it is more than 
probable that not an instance of the kind ever happened. To what 
pitiable shifts are governments reduced, when they lind themselves 
under the necessity of seeking to give a false colouring to base and 
indefensible transactions ! The accommodations of a charter-party 
passage are, room to swing a hammock among the sailors, and a 
certain daily allowance of salt-beef, biscuit, and spirits. Now, if 
such accommodations were never offered to a lady by any former 
Governor-General, what becomes of * the established usage on such 
occasions ’ ? But, even if the 'case had repeatedly occurred, prece- 
dent cannot justify an act of indecency any more than an act of 
oppression. 

At this period, it seemed not improbable to Dr. Maclean, that, by 
availing himself of the authority of the Supreme Court of Judicature, 
— Sir Robert Chambers, the Chief-Justice, being well disposed to 
grant him the protection of the laws of England, — he might have 
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defeated the Governor-General, in so far as to be able to remain in 
India in defiance of his will : but, considering that he would have 
been a permanent cause of contention between these high parties ; 
that his property and prospects w'ould be, at any rate, sacrificed in 
the struggle j and that the liberty of the Press in India, the real ob- 
ject at issue, as had already been rendered manifest by the abject 
apologies dictated to the Editor of f The Telegraph,’ would have 
been extinguished without opposition or complaint, but from a soli- 
tary individual ^ whilst, although the fact eventually turned out to 
be otherwise, it would have been unreasonable at that time not to 
have entertained some expectation of ultimate redress in England 
for these complicated acts of oppression, as well as of punishment, 
for the public delinquencies which they involved, — he deemed it more 
judicious, as well as more becoming, not to resort to any indirect 
means of partially eluding the despotism of the Marquis of Wel- 
lesley, but to meet it at once, leaving him loaded with the guilt and 
responsibility of the unqualified exeicise of that open and profligate 
tyranny, by which he seemed desirous of early distinguishing his 
Indian government. Under these impressions, the following an- 
swer was written : 

‘ To D. Campbell, Esq., Sub-Secretary, fyc. - 

* Sir, — I have received your letter of the l 29th instant, stating the 
reasons of the Right Honourable the Governor-General in Council 
for requiring me to return to Europe. 

'In answer to the first, be pleased to inform the Right Honour- 
able the Governor-General in Council, that I refused to make an 
apology for the insinuation of improper conduct on the part of the 
Magistrate of Gauzeeporc, contained in my letter of the c 27 tli of 
April last, published in f The Telegraph,’ not only from a thorough 
conviction of its truth, but also because such apology might operate 
unfavourably towards my friend, Mr. Allan Maclean, in his endea- 
vours to procure redress for a series of the most ignominious op- 
pressions perhaps ever exercised upon a British subject in India, — 
endeavours in which I was, and am still determined to support him 
by all the means in my power. If the terms of my refusal have 
seemed to convey disrespect, I can only say that it was not in the 
smallest degree intended ■, and I am even convinced, that, upon a 
re-consideration of my letter, it will appear so to the Right Ho- 
nourable the Governor-General in Council himself. 

* Respecting the second charge, I beg leave to state, that the order 
of the former Governor-General in Council for my return to Europe, 
was founded upon a misrepresentation of the manner in which I had 
quitted the ship I was attached to ; and that the explanation given 
was such as induced him not to enforce that order. What was then 
submitted in my justification, has been since confirmed, beyond a 
doubt, by the acknowledgments of Captain Hudson of the Houghton, 
which I have the honour to enclose for the information of the Right 
Honourable the Governor- General in Council. 
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f Should the Right Honourable the Governor-General in Council 
after what I have stated, persist in his intention of sending me to 
Europe, I request you will be pleased to inform him, that having, 
since my letter of the 13th instant, given indemnification to the two 
gentlemen who had become responsible for my appearance in the 
Supreme Court on the 25th of October, 1 am now as ready to com- 
ply with his requisition as I can be at any subsequent period ; and 
4hat I cannot, in any case, think of troubling my friends to make 
themselves amenable for my conduct. 

* With respect to the charter-party passage which the Right lion, 
the Governor-General in Council has been pleased to propose for 
my wife, as that kind of passage is subject to inconveniences which 
I cannot permit her to share, 1 prefer the alternative of leaving her 
behind ; and must, therefore, be permitted to decline the oiler. — 
I have the honour to be. Sir, your most obedient servant, 

‘ Cejajilks Maclkan. 

( Calcutta, July 23, 179<S.’ 

[Attested Copy of Captain Hudson’s Letter, enclosed in the above.] 
To Charles Maclean, Esq. 

‘ Sib, — I am favoured with yours of yesterday ; in answer thereto, 
I am ready to declare, that I understand the cause of your having 
quitted the Houghton, of which ship you were Surgeon, on her 
former voyage to Bengal, to have been entirely owing to indispo- 
sition, which rendered you unable to go on board \ and, to the best 
of my knowledge, the official letter a transmitted through the pilot 
to the Governor-General, was to that effect $ and, therefore, if 
y ou were reported “run” on the ship's books, it must have been 
owing to mistake, which happened without my knowledge, and 
consequently, without any orders given to that effect by me. On 
this I shall be ready to afford the fullest explanation to any friend 
of yours in England and I shall be happy to do any thing in my 
power to remove any difficulty or objection that may have occurred 
from qny representation that may have been made, relative to the 
cause of your having quitted the Houghton, on her late voyage to 
Bengal. 

‘ The Company’s medical journal was continued on board the 
Houghton , by Mr. Carmichael, who acted as surgeon on the passage 
home. It was the same journal that hud been begun by you, and 
was regularly signed by me, as commander of tho ship. — I am, Sir, 
your most obedient servant, 

‘ Robhkt Hudson. 

‘ Calcutta, Nov. 23, 1797*’ 

We must pause at this point, which embraces nearly all the cor- 
respondence that passed between the Government and Dr. Maclean 
on this occasion j and in our next we shall follow this up, by a 
transcript of Dr, Maclean’s private journal, kept at the time, and 
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For eve i* Thine, 


never yet published, with the original of which we have been fur- 
nished by the writer himself, which will throw more light than 
even the correspondence itself upon the infamous proceedings of 
the Indian authorities. 


For Ever Thin e.* 

For ever thine, wliate’er this heart betide ; 

For ever mine, where’er our lot be cast ; 

Fate, that may rob us of all wealth beside. 

Shall leave us love — till life itself be past. 

The world may wrong us, wc will brave its hate ; 

False friends may change, and falser hopes decline ; 

Though bowed by cankering cares, we’ll smile at Fate, 
Since thou art mine, beloved, and I am thine ! 

For ever thine, when circling years have spread 
Time’s snowy blossoms o’er thy placid brow $ 

When youth’s rich glow, its ‘ purple light,’ is tied. 

And lilies bloom where roses flourish now j — 

Say, shall I love the fading beauty loss 

Whose spring-tide radiance has been wholly mine > — 

No, — come what will, thy steadfast truth I’ll bless, 

In youth, in age — thine own, for ever thine ! 

For ever thine, at evening’s dewy hour. 

When gentle hearts to tenderest thoughts incline j 

When balmiest odours from each closing ilower 
Arc breathing round me, — tliine, for ever thine ! 

For ever thine ! ’mid Fashion’s heartless throng ; 

In courtly bowers j at Folly’s gilded shrine ; — 

Smiles on my cheek, light words upon my tongue. 

My deep heart still is thine, — for ever thine ! 

-For ever thine, amid the boisterous crowd, 

Where the jest sparkles, with the sparkling wine ; 

I may not name thy gentle name aloud, 

But drink to thee, in thought, — for ever thine ! 

I would not, sweet, profane that silvery sound, — 

The depths of love could such rude hearts divine ? 

Let the loud laughter peal, the toast go round. 

My thoughts, my thoughts are thine, — for ever thine ! 

For ever thine, whate’er- this heart betide j 
For ever mine, where’er our lot be cast j 

Fate, that may rob us of all wealth beside. 

Shall leave us love — till life itself be past ! 


• By Alaric A. Watts, —From the ' Literary Souvenir/ for 1828 . 
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Oti the Poems attributed to Hamer. 


[ Translated, for * The Oriental Herald,* from the recent Work of M. Benjamin Constant.] 

The famous problem of the identity of the author of the Iliad 
And Odyssey has found a new investigator in M. Benjamin Con- 
stant, the celebrated member of the French Chamber of Deputies. 
In his work on religion, of which a new volume has been recently 
published, on passing from the consideration of the polytheism of 
the heroic ages to the times of sacerdotal religion, he felt the neces- 
sity of giving some explanation of the religious system of the Greeks, 
such as it is presented in the works attributed to Homer ; and he 
was thence led to the inquiry, whether the Iliad and Odyssey can 
be ascribed to the same poet ; whether they do not rather belong to 
different epochs and whether each of these poems, taken separately, 
is not in itself a collection of several distinct rhapsodies. The high 
reputation of the author, and the clear, elegant, and philosophical 
manner in which lie has treated the subject, assure us that an ex- 
tract of this portion of his work, which might form in itself a se- 
parate essay, will not be unacceptable to our readers : 

The religion of the Greeks of the heroic ages, such as we view 
it in the Iliad, says our author, lent no material aid to morality. A 
religious feeling, it is true, seemed struggling to introduce notions 
of humanity, of generosity, and of justice ; but there existed a na- 
tural repulsion and variance between this feeling and the character 
of the system it sought to modify. 

It is otherwise in the Odyssey. In that work morality forms a 
very important part of religion. As early as the seventh line of the 
First Bodk, the companions of Ulysses arc said to have, by their 
sins, precluded their return to their country j and if the principal 
crime they had committed was the slaughter of the herds of Apollo, 
which implies a feeling of personal interest on the part of the deity, 
yet the justice of the gods, in many other passages, is independent 
of their personal interest. Every sort of crime excites their indig- 
nation. ' Should I force my mother to quit the house,’ says Tele- 
niachus, 'she would invoke the furies.’ Jupiter inflicts on the 
Greeks a disastrous voyage for their want of prudence and justice. 
The gods warn AEgisthus against assassinating Agamemnon, that he 
might espouse the widow of his victim , and when he has perpetrat- 
ed the murder, they visit him with immediate punishment. Minerva 
approves this chastisement, and demonstrates the justice of it j and 
Jupiter adds, that jEgisthus has committed the crime in opposition 
to the destinies. This new point "of view, also, in which men are 
forbidden to attribute to fate the consequences of their own errors, 
ifc an improvement on former ideas of morality. Minerva, again, 
Oriental Herald, Vol 16. G 
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in Teproaching the gods for abandoning Ulysses, whom she protects, 
does not ground her mediation in his favour on the number of his 
sacrifices, but on the justice and gentleness of the hero. ‘ 1 will 
not detain thee by force,’ said Alcinous to Ulysses ; ‘ such an act 
would incur the displeasure of Jupiter. Were I to kill thee after I 
had made thee my guest, with what confidence could I address my 
prayers to the sovereign of the gods ?’ Telemaehus, on several 
occasions, threatens the suitors with the celestial anger. Ulysseg, 
on arriving among the Cyclops, sends to discover if the inhabitants 
of the island are kind to strangers, and fear the immortal protectors 
of the suppliant. This protection, it must be owned, is characteristic 
also of the Jupiter of the Iliad, but it belongs in a much higher 
degree to the supreme deity of the Odyssey. The former only 
concerns himself for those who implore him because they embrace 
his altars, and because his glory is interested in their safety ; the 
second takes their cause in hand, because they are unarmed and 
defenceless. 

The gods of the Odyssey interfere, in their capacity of gods, in 
the transactions of man with man. They wander disguised about 
the world, to observe the deeds of the vicious and of the virtuous. 
In the Iliad, the excitements to their resentment are neglect of 
sacrifice, or insults offered to their priests. In the Odyssey, the 
crimes of man towards^ his fellow being, are the objects of their 
displeasure, and of their severity. In the Iliad, the gods confer on 
mortals strength, courage, prudence, cunning : in the Odyssey, 
they inspire them with virtue, which they reward with happiness. 

- If in one solitary instance in the Odyssey, the suitors contem- 
plate a murder without appearing to apprehend the disapprobation 
of the gods on account of it, until they are diverted from their 
project by a divine portent ; this happens because every epoch in 
which new ideas are introduced, before those which formerly pre- 
vailed are completely fallen into discredit, must be a period of con- 
tradictions. Besides, even in this instance, the gods themselves 
protest against this expectation of impunity, as derogatory to their 
Celestial character. The suitors deemed that they were addressing 
the gods of the Iliad ; — the gods of the Odyssey reply to them. 
We might hazard the assertion, that a long interval had separated 
the gods of the two poems, and that during that interval their 
moral education had been advancing. 

The effects of religion must not be confounded with the use made 
<?f mythology in poetry. This use is, perhaps, less freepient in the 
Odyssey than in the Iliad ; but the effects of religion, properly 
SO called, are much more diversified in the former. In that poem, 
man is shown as having combined, in a much better manner, the 
means of rendering the gods not only propitious to individual in- 
terests, but useful to public order. 

, The gods of tli£ Odyssey possess a degree of dignity much 
more exalted than those of the Iliad, The description of Olympus 
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in (he former poem is more brilliant, the felicity of its inhabitants 
is more perfect. The dissensions before attributed to the gods, 
were the result of the observations of an infant people, struck by 
the disorders and irregularities of nature ; these dissensions cease 
in proportion as men discover the secret order which pervades this 
apparent confusion. Thus the disputes of the gods, those disputes 
which occupy so much space in the Iliad, are hardly alluded to 
jn the Odyssey 3 and when they are mentioned, they are drawn in 
a manner less defined, and of a milder character. Minerva dares 
not openly protect Ulysses, from the fear of giving offence to 
Neptune. 

The distance placed between the gods and men, is also much 
greater in the one than in the other of these poems. In the Iliad 
the gods are incessantly in action, and they all interfere. In the 
Odyssey, Minerva is almost the only divinity who appears. In the 
first, the gods act after the manner of men : they themselves strike 
the blows j they raise shouts which make the heavens and earth 
resound j they snatch from the hands of the warriors their broken 
weapons. In the other, Minerva operates only by secret inspira- 
tions, or at least in a mysterious and invisible manner. 

Instead of those combats, unworthy of the divine majesty, and 
which the bard of Achilles describes so complacently, the poet who 
celebrates Ulysses shows us but once only, and that as a mere tra- 
dition, and not as an action of the poem, a rash warrior defying 
Apollo • but here not even a struggle ensues, — the adversary of the 
god perishes resistless,— he is rather chastised than contpiered. 

In the Iliad, when the immortal gods desire to conceal themselves 
from human view, they are obliged to envelope themselves in a 
cloud } their nature is to be visible : the miracle consists in ren- 
dering themselves invisible. Often are they recognized in spite of 
their efforts at concealment. Minerva, when she descends from the 
skies, is perceived by both Greeks and Trojans ; and Apollo, in 
order not to be seen by Patroclus, surrounds himself with a veil of 
dense obscurity. But in the Odyssey, Ilomer makes it impossible 
to recognize a god against his will. Thus, then, in this second epoch, 
it is the nature of the gods to be invisible : it is by an extraordinary 
exertion of their power that they make themselves seen. 

Thetis, in the Iliad, is constrained by Jupiter to espouse Pelcus. 
In the Odyssey the gods disapprove the marriages of goddesses with 
mortals : the mixture of the two races appeared to them an unsuit- 
able alliance, Jupiter forbids Calypso to espouse Ulysses ; and with ,* 
his thunderbolt destroys Jasion for having contracted with Ceres a ' 
too ambitious marriage. 

These differences in the two epic poems of Homer might furnish 
many objections to the picture we have drawn, in the preceding part 
°f our work, of the first polytheism of Greece , but should they be 
G 2 
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found to extend to other objects besides those of religion, instead of 
embarrassing the question, they would solve it : since they would 
indicate a change in the social state, which would explain that of the 
religious system. 

Let us examine the Odyssey under this point of view. It dis- 
plays then, as it appears to us, the commencement of a period tend- 
ing to a pacific character : we perceive in it the earliest attempts at 
legislation, the first efforts of commerce, the primitive establishment* 
of relations of friendship and interest between people, substituting 
for brutal force, transactions of reciprocal accord, and for conquest 
and violent spoliations, exchanges by mutual consent. 

The rising of the people of Ithaca against Ulysses, after the 
slaughter of the suitors, discloses a germ of republicanism, and an 
appeal to the rights of the people against their chiefs, — principles 
found subsequently more fully developed in the works of Hesiod. 

One of the traits which characterises the Odyssey, is a certain 
curiosity — a thirst for those sorts of knowledge whose existence is 
a proof of times of repose and leisure, the dawn of which had begun 
to show itself. 

Ulysses is held up to us as one who had learnt much, and who had 
observed the manners of many people. lie prolongs his travels, 
and braves a thousand perils, for the sake of acquiring knowledge. 
The praise of science is often repeated, and this sentiment we find 
incorporated in the very fables. Atlas, the father of Calypso, bearing 
on his shoulders the pillars which separate the skies from the earth, 
is acquainted with what the depths of the sea contain. Calypso her- 
self gives to Ulysses lessons of astronomy, and the Syrens are re- 
presented as seducing, principally because their songs are instructive. 
To satisfy this thirst for a knowledge of the wonders of foreign lands, 
the author of the Odyssey collects from all parts the fabulous re- 
citals of travellers, and inserts them in his poem. Hence we have 
his Circe, the more simple model of Armida and Alcina ; his Cy- 
clops, connected with mythology by their descent from Neptune ; 
and his Lestrygones, of whom the traces are to be found in the frag- 
ments of the first Greek historians. 

These characters are manifest signs of the epoch in which man- 
kind, as yet sufficiently youthful to allow their imagination full scope, 
and sufficiently infantine to believe any thing, is yet advanced to 
the age for desiring to know every thing 3 an epoch clearly pos- 
terior to that of the Iliad, in which the Greeks, occupied with the im- 
mediate interests of their own life, and consuming their strength in 
attack and defence, scarcely looked beyond themselves. 

The condition of the women, whose state ever keeps pace with 
civilization, is described as quite differently in the Odyssey and in 
the Iliad. Areta, the wife of Alcinous, exercises an influence the 
most complete over her husband, and the subjects of her husband. 
The delicate modesty of Nansicaa, and her refined sensibility, imply 
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a state of society far advanced towards perfection. Tlic fear which 
she expresses of pronouncing the word * marriage ’ in her father’s 
presence, her description of the scandal, and, if we may be allowed 
the expression, of the gossip of the Pheacians, in the sight of whom 
she would not venture through the towli with a stranger, betoken 
a nice and refined attention to the relations of society in a pacific 
and civilized country. 

* Ilomer, it may be said, having to paint the Pheacians, a com- 
mercial nation, has skilfully brought forward the peculiarities which 
would distinguish the manners of such a people from the warlike 
habits of Greece. Put in the Iliad, also, Homer had to describe 
a people more civilized, and less exclusively warlike than his fel- 
low-countrymen, yet he never views this advance in the social con- 
dition but on its dark side ; he ever speaks of the Trojans as an 
effeminate race. On the contrary, it is with approbation and satis- 
faction that the Pheacian civilization is described in the Odyssey. 
The admiration, or rather the surprise, shown by the Homer of the 
Iliad, at the luxury which reigned in Troy, is that of a man as yet 
a stranger to such a degree of luxury; but the bard of Ulysses 
shows himself habituated to it ; he appreciates and admires it. 

The end of the sixth book of the Iliad, the parting of Andro- 
mache and Hector, affords the only instance in which conjugal love 
is painted in touching colours ; but even here the picture is that of 
conjugal love in despair, surrounded by all the horrors of war, a 
prey to all the agitation of a situation without resource, and not of 
a domestichappiness, the consequence of order and tranquillity gua- 
ranteed by the laws. In the Odyssey, the prudent Penelope, in 
the midst of her grief, manages her household, and only gives loose 
to her complaints, when, after having shared the labour of her 
women, and attended to all her domestic duties, she enters her 
solitary apartment to bathe with tears the nuptial couch. And let 
it be remarked, also, that with the exception of this Penelope, all 
the Greek women of the heroic ages, Eripliyle, Helen, Clytemnestra, 
Phaedra, are represented as guilty of assassination, of treason, of 
adultery. Penelope is the transition from this state of violence and 
barbarity, to one more moral, more mild, and consequently of later 
date than that of which it is the substitute. Euryclca herself, that 
faithful nurse and watchful guardian, proves, by the respect with 
which she is treated, although in an inferior station of life, the consi- 
deration enjoyed by women in the state of society of the Odyssey. 
Helen, who, in the Iliad, contents herself with lamenting her 
crimes and committing fresh ones, appears in the other Epopee, with 
a dignity which makes her errors forgotten. 

To prove that the condition of the women had not changed 
during ^he interval of the two poems, may be cited, perhaps, the 
occupation of the female captives, and the imperious discourse of 
Telemachus to his mother, — a discourse which has been advanced as 
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6. pfoof of the subordinate condition of the Greek women. But in 
this case the meauing of four verses, dictated evidently by extraor- 
dinary circumstances, has been very much exaggerated. Tele- 
machus, incited by Minerva, who on quitting him gave him roojn- 
to divine that a goddess hacf appeared to him, desires to leave Ithaca 
unknown to Penelope ; the idea afflicts him ; he in his trouble 
makes use of expressions which have for their object to get rid of 
the presence of his mother, who might throw obstacles in the way of 
his designs. Ilis conduct is an exception, caused by an unusual 
conjuncture. The poet himself adds, that Penelope was astonished 
at the behaviour of Telemachus ; and throughout the rest of the 
poem, the son of Ulysses shows the greatest deference to his 
mother. She is supreme in the palace j he is obliged to use pre- 
cautions ill order to quit Ithaca without her consent. She shows 
herself in the midst of the suitors, and appears amongst them as 
mistress of the palace which they are devastating. There are even 
two verses which prove that she exercised over her son a positive 
authority. She never permitted him, says Euryclea, to command 
the female slaves. Yet, if he had succeeded in his capacity of chief 
of the family to all the rights of his father, he would have had over 
the slaves of both sexes the same rights as Ulysses himself, who 
caused them to be chastised for their misconduct. These circum- 
stances should have guided the readers of the Odyssey to the true 
sense of the four verses which seemed to throw Penelope into a 
situation of subordination in relation to her son ; but the readers of 
the ancients have but too often found in those writings only what 
they were beforehand persuaded they should find. 

The lot of the female slaves is, we acknowledge, the same in both 
poems. The laws of war, more severe than the ysages of peace, 
were also more slow in receiving modification ; even when the in- 
tercourse between fellow-citizens has become softened, it is natural 
enough that the ancient barbarity towards enemies should continue. 
Yet the destiny of the captive women is mentioned in the Odyssey 
in a language more compassionate than in the Iliad. Does not 
this slight difference prove an improvement in domestic manners, 
an improvement which had been attended by the painful conse- 
quence of rendering more terrible the lot of female prisoners? 
The more happy the life they led in the bosom of their families the 
more odious must slavery have appeared to them. The more their 
husbands began to assign them honourable rank in society, the 
more repugnance they must have felt to lavish their charms on arro- 
gant ravishers, who regarded them as a conquest. Briseis in the 
Iliad, the Briseis whose father had been killed by Achilles, at- 
taches herself to the conqueror without scruple and without remorse j 
while the Odyssey presents us the picture of a woman, a prisoner, 
who is driven forward by force of blows j a rigorous treatment, 
which necessarily supposes in the unfortunate object of it a re- 
sistance, of which the Iliad offers us no example. 



We will venture yqt further. The Odyssey not only exhibits 
proof of a change in the condition of the women, but the effects of 
that change. It discloses the advantages which had been derived 
from it, and which consist in greater gentleness, a higher degree 
of charm, in more internal felicity ; but it at the same time shows 
the evils which had ensued on these changes, and which are of a 
period still later than the benefits which had arisen. This perhaps 
• requires some explanation. 

The increased influence of women is attended with this natural 
consequence ; the intercourse of men with these companions of 
their lives, who have acquired a more important station in society, 
becomes a more constant and habitual occupation. From this it 
results that love is regarded in a more detailed manner, in a greater 
variety of shades than before, and that the lights in which it is 
viewed are diversified. Of this variety of ways of regarding love, 
one is to look upon it as a matter of levity, as frivolous, as more 
or less immoral, and as a subject for pleasantry. lint this view of 
the passion will not be taken of it until the serious ones have been 
exhausted. People whose manners are entirely rude treat love 
without delicacy, but do not make it the object of their jests* 
Whenever we find a writer who exercises his humour on this theme, 
we may be sure that he lived amongst men to a certain degree 
civilized. Now, we And indications of a disposition of this kind in 
the Odyssey, while in the Iliad no trace of it is to be found. 
The history of the amours of Mars and Venus — a tradition, by the 
way, of later date than the Iliad, for in that poem Vulcan 1ms 
Charis, and not Venus, for his spouse — casts on the deceived hus- 
band a tincture of ridicule. 

The infidelity of Helen is treated in a tone far more solemn. 
Mcnelaus is injured, but nobody regards the outrage as a theme for 
raillery. The Mercury of the Odyssey, jesting with Apollo on 
the fortune of Mars, which he envies, is the petit-ma(tre of a society 
already in a state of corruption. Barbarous people consider pleasure 
in a graver light $ it is with all imaginable seriousness that Aga- 
memnon announces to the assembled Greeks, that he destines 
Chryseis for bis bed, because in his eyes she surpasses Clytem- 
nestra in beauty. It is without the least mixture of pleasantry that 
Thetis proposes to her son, in his despair for the death of Patroclus, 
to divert his grief by converse with a beautiful damsel. 

The characters which arc common to the Iliad and the Odyssey, 
strike an attentive eye by other differences and these differences 
always betoken an advancement on the part of the Odyssey. 

In both poems hospitality is a sacred duty ; but the hospitality 
of the Odyssey has something milder and more feeling in it than 
that of the Iliad. In the hospitality of the Iliad there is nothing but 
good faith 5 there is delicacy in that of the Odyssey. 

Nor is this all : these two poems arc not distinguished merely ia 
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points < g£>. morality, they vary in a literary point of viewed ; land 
these differences, as well as those above noticed, indicate two* epochs 

of an improvement in civilization. '\,n< >•* - rm:M 

’ The unity in the action of a poem, which renders that action more 
simple and clear ; the concentration of interest by Which the interest 
itself is rendered more lively and more intense, are improvements in 
the art. Such improvements are unknown to the Iliad. ' In that 
epic the: action has no unity ; from the earliest books the interest* 
becomes divided. Every hero shines in his turn: Diotned, Ulysses^ 
the two Ajaxes, the aged Nestor, and the youthful Patroclus, partake; 
with Achilles, our divided attention. We often forget 'this very 
Achilles, the hero of the poem, leaving him idle in his tent, while 
we follow to tlie combat the companions inarms whom he abandons; 
There are entire books in which his name is scarcely pronounced: 
Some might even be omitted altogether, and yet the loss of them 
remain unperceived by the reader. . ^ 

lastly, the object which excites our most continued sympathy is 
Hector : and if, on the one hand, we are drawn on by the spell of 
the poet to desire the fall of Troy ; on the other, we constantly feel 
a painful sensation, from beholding, in the defender of this unfortu- 
nate city, the only character to which all our delieatc and generous 
sentiments can attach themselves without alloy. This fault,, for 
this would certainly be a fault, if the object of the poet had been to 
to form a whole poem devoted to the celebration of the glory of 
Achilles ) this fault, we say, has struck critics so forcibly, as to in- 
duce them to attribute to Ilomer the intention of, elevating .the 
Trojans much above the Greeks; and the compassion which, pp 
attempts to excite for the misfortunes of the former, has appeared 
to corroborate this idea. This notion, however, is contradicted by 
the passages in which the poet speaks, we will not say id his own 
ndtne, for that is never the ease, but in a descriptive tone, which' i3 
tnore suited to disclose the secret inclination of the author, than the 
narrative or dramatic parts, 't hus, for example, in the picture of 
the first battle in which the Greeks engage, their profodttd sHerfce, 
the order of their march, the regularity of their movements, are 
placed in contrast with the tumult, the cries almost savage,’ ’the 
disorder and the want of discipline of the Trojan army. ’ 

But although the Iliad be wanting in unity, it rises above all 
the works which the hand of man has yet produced, 1 by its continual 
progression in interest, in vivacity, in grandeur, and' in fored, with 
the exception of one or two episodes, from the begin ning to the edd. 
As nthe poem proceeds, the action becomes morfe? impetuous'/ 'the 
passions more violent, the figures more sublime, the exploits of the 
gods more marvellous, and more gigantic. This kind of Aterftpafc 
has been observed by a man of high talents, and dceply^verieddih 
researches of this nature, is far superior to that mechanical regula* 
rityvwbich Subjects itself to the' rule of making every 'thfog'fetibser- 
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vient to ■ one end. But doe9 not this wonderful progression give 
reason to suspect a succession of bards, each of whom aspired to 
surpass his predecessors ? 

The Odyssey, on the contrary, is characterised by a constant and 
perfect unity. Not only does every thing- in it bear relation to the 
return of Ulysses, but the poet, in attaching our interest from the 
first book to Telemachus and Penelope, whom he paints to us as 
•weak, defenceless, and oppressed by the suitors, obliges us from the 
beginin£ of the poem to form wishes for the return of the father 
and the husband, whom they expect, and who alone can deliver 
them. We desire this arrival on account of the interest we feel for 
the youthful age of the son, of the respect with which the noble cha- 
racter of the mother inspires us, and of the hatred excited in our minds 
for the intemperate and brutal crowd of their rude persecutors. ' 

The superiority, in point of art, which is conspicuous in the 
Odyssey, is also remarkable in some circumstances of less im- 
portance, but which deserve to be noticed. Much more ('are is 
shown to avoid repetitions than in the Iliad. Ulysses, under the 
roof of Alcinous, when in the narration of his travels he arrives at 
the incidents which the poet had related in the former booktf, 
breaks off, in order not to repeat a thing which had been already 
told. The idea also of commencing the poem in the middle of the 
action, in order to give occasion to the hero to recount his adveri- 
tures, and to vary the tone of the recital, is an improvement in the 
art : all subsequent writers have adopted the same method. 

Thus, on the one hand, in the Odyssey, the art of the poet is 
more conspicuous ; on the other, the poetry of the Iliad is more 
brilliant, and indicates a younger and more vigorous epoch. 

Are all these differences sufficiently accounted for by the supposi- 
tion of Longinus, that the author of the Iliad, who was in his youth, 
or iu the vigour of his age, when he wrote his first poem, composed 
the Odyssey in his old age ? We think not. The question does 
not turn on a greater or less degree of boldness in conception, or of 
brilliancy of colouring; but on a fundamental variance in the entire 
system of the two epics, and in the divers matters of religion, man- 
ners, usages, condition of the women, and of civil and even political 
life. 

' No individual, be he in youth or in age, escapes the yoke of the 
period in which he fives. When that age happens to be a period of 
advanced civilization, the past may be imitated, but its spirit is not 
to be caught. By inhaling the social atmosphere which surrounds 
us, we make it part of ourselves : what we imbibe becomes identi- 
fied with our existence j every word we litter feels its influence. 
The knowledge of ancient monuments and of ancient opinions is 
the province of erudition : erudition instructs, but does not inspire 
us, , She furnishes us with illustrations more, or less happy, with 
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analogies more or less intimate, with allusions, with contrasts, but 
all these become impregnated with the times and with contemporary 
manners. Take Virgil by way of example. lie fed, as it were, on 
Hotaier, and he studied the Etruscan traditions j yet he is neither 
Greek nor Tuscan. He is a Roman, the courtier of Augustus. We 
dare assert that it is no more possible that the Homer of the 
Odyssey could have written the Iliad, than that a Jew of Alexandria 
could have composed the Psalms of David, or the Rook of Job. ” 

We are forced, therefore, to devote a few pages to the examination 
of another hypothesis, notwithstanding the apprehension that in spite 
of our efforts to be concise we shall probably appear to have devoted 
too much space to this subject. It should be considered, however, 
in our justification, that the two epics attributed to Homer are the 
only poems which can be adduced as historical monuments. All 
the poets who wrote at periods of more advanced civilization, wrote 
for effect. They know the taste of their age : they have before 
them the treasures of past times ■ from these they cull at their 
convenience, according to the end they have in view, — many without 
discernment, all without accuracy. The most faithful confine them* 
selves to the embellishment of the manners they describe j but to 
embellish things is to change their nature. The date of their works, 
then, becomes a question purely literary. 

This date throws light on the state of letters at the period when 
the respective writers nourished, but none at all on the truth of 
their pictures, if they treat of any age other than their own. Plaee 
the iKneid a hundred years earlier or a hundred years later than its 
true epoch, and your ideas will be changed as to the literary merit 
of that age j but you will know then, as you do at present, that a 
knowledge of the manners of the Trojans is not to be sought in the 
Aineid. The case is not the same with the Homeric poems. The 
Iliad represents to us with accuracy the manners of a people 
such as the Greeks would be at the time of the Trojan war : hut as 
the Odyssey transmits us details of a very different character, 
if we suppose the works to be written at the same time, or with an 
interval of a few years only, suspicion is thrown on the fidelity of 
both. The date of the Homeric poems is not merely important as 
a matter of criticism, — it is decisive evidence in the history of the 
human race. 

Were it proved that the Iliad and the Odyssey are not by 
the same author, but, on the contrary, that the Odyssey is of an 
age subsequent to that of the Iliad, and belongs to a period of 
civilization much more advanced, all the differences which we have 
already noticed would be explained without difficulty. Let us see, 
therefore, if there be any thing in the monuments, or in the volumes 
of antiquity, to rebut this opinion. 

Let us first of all observe, that the notion is not a novel one. 
The authenticity of the two poems attributed to Homer has ap- 
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pearfed doubtful to learned men of every age. It has been attempted 
to make the solution of this problem depend on that of one still 
more obscure, namely, whether in the time of Homer the art of 
writing was in usage. Many probabilities countenance the nega- 
tive opinion on this point. But were that question decided affirma- 
tively, no proof would thence result in favour of the authenticity of 
# these poems. 

In the first place, it would remain equally doubtful whether their 
author had written them. The difficulties which must have op- 
posed the dissemination of the art of writing, or which must have 
sprung from the want of materials on which to w rite, are obvious. 
What a long interval must have elapsed between the first inscrip- 
tions rudely engraved in stone or brass, and the reduction to writing 
of works of a very different volume ! 

There exists among all nations, as a celebrated and learned man 
(Wolff) has observed, a fact which fixes the period at which the use 
of writing has become general, — this is the composition of works in 
prose. As long as they are wanting, we may conclude with safety 
that writing is little in use. In the absence of materials adapted for 
writing, verse is more easy to be retained than prose, and, under all 
circumstances, is also more easy of inscription. Prose has its 
origin immediately after the discovery of another instrument than 
memory to which men may trust for the durability of their com- 
positions. Now, the first prose authors, Phcrecydes, Cadmus of 
Miletus, Ilellanicus, are of the age of Pisistratus, and consequently 
much later than Homer. 

It may have been the ease, then, that the two Homeric Epopees, 
during a long space of time, were transmitted by tradition only. 
Memory is a faculty which improves to an astonishing degree when 
its exercise is requisite, but which is lost with extreme rapidity 
when it becomes less necessary. 

The example of the Bards, of the Scaldcs, of the Druids, of the 
Hebrew Prophets) of the Caledonian Minstrels, and lastly, of the 
Improvvisatori of Italy, preclude all doubt of the truth of this as- 
sertion. The k'agas or traditions of the Scandinavians, who, from 
father to son, had preserved in their memory recitals abundant 
enough to fill whole libraries when the art of writing had become 
common in Scandinavia, are convincing proofs of the possibility of 
an oral preservation of the Homeric poems. The entire history of 
the North, says Botin, was preserved in unwritten poems. Our 
mode of social life, observes M. de Bonstetten, so disperses our 
faculties, that we can form jio adequate idea of the power of me- 
mory of those semi-barbarous races of men, who, having nothing to 
distract them, made it their glory to recite in verse the exploits of 
their ancestors. 

One fact is certain : so late as the times of Pisistratus, the Ho- 
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u^ric, rhapsodies were recited separately by- the rhapsodists. in the 
public squares, and that usurper was the first person who had them 
collected and arranged in the order which appeared to him most suit- 
able., ( In , the same manner, Charlemagne caused the anc'ient Ger- 
manic poetry, until his time transmitted orally, to be collected. In 
like manner, the Arabs, about the seventh century, formed the col- 
lections, called Divans, of unwritten poems of preceding ages $ and, 
in more modern times, Macpherson brought together the scattered* 
poems now known as the works of the Son of Fingal. 

». But is it possible that those rhapsodists, who, during several ge- 
nerations, sung the poems of Homer in detached morsels, can have 
avoided changing the order, corrupting the text, and confounding 
itt their popular and theatrical recitations, the compositions of divers 
authors } And the friends of Pisistratus, in forming a single poem 
from these scattered pieces, will they not have selected, arranged, 
and corrected them at their pleasure ? Among the associates of a 
tyrant, who, without doubt, trusted all literary researches to bis 
friends, since he must have found sufficient occupation for bis atten- 
tion in his usurpation, and in the artifices which usurpation entails ; 
in the number of the associates of Pisistratus, we say, is found 
Onomacritus of Athens, who, a short time afterwards, was convicted 
and punished, for having inserted long and frequent interpolations 
in the works of Orpheus and of Muslims, (a fact not calculated to 
raise an advantageous opinion of his fidelity or of his scruples,) and 
who afterwards sold himself to the tyrants expelled from his country, 
to raise against his fellow-citizens another despot. From Pisistratus 
to the Ptolemies, who will pretend to tell us how many limes these 
new castings, general or partial, were repeated ? 

To the possibility that the Iliad and Odyssey have been, we 
do not say formed entirely, from rhapsodies collected at random, but 
in that manner considerably increased, the uniformity of style and 
of poetic colouring, are objected ; but all the epic poems of the 
Greeks resemble each other in style as well as in dialect. That of 
Hesiod, that of the battle of the frogs and mice, that of Quintus of 
Smyrna, differ, it is true, but almost imperceptibly, from that of 
Homer ; and the superior rank of this last depends on the vigour 
of its conceptions, on the vivacity of an exhaustless imagination, 
much more than on any thing which may he called style. , 

* ‘ This conformity in the manner of expression is a characteristic 
trait of the period of society in which the Homeric poems were com- 
posed. No one can read the poems of Ossiau without being struck 
by their uniformity $ and yet Ossian certainly was not one single bard. 
The. individual character of writers is very late in showing itself. 
As long as the human mind is contending, as it were, against bar- 
tyaftbsify t^r^ is in all styles a general resemblance. In this, as in 
all other things,* extremes unite. The absence of civilization gives 
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to all individuals nearly the same tint 3 civilization in its state of 
progression develops their differences 5 but in the extreme of civili- 
zation these differences again disappear. The only variation be- 
tween the effect of the extremes is, that what in the first case was 
the hatural consequence of the circumstances of society, is in the 
second the result of wilful imitation 3 and what was uniformity in 
the one, becomes in the other monotony. 

# To these considerations might be added others drawn from our 
ignorance of the life of Homer. The stories related of his wretched 
and wandering existence, do not accord with the epoch assigned 
to him. The Homeric poems do not paint bards in such a state of 
degradation. Such debasement could only be produced by the decline 
and the fall of the Greek monarchies. In warlike and barbarous 
times, such as were the heroic ages of (ircecc, poets were ever held 
in the highest consideration, both by the kings and the people. We 
find a proof of this in all the historical monuments of the Scandi- 
navians, who, in many respects, resemble the Greeks. But in 
proportion as civilization advanced, the life led by men becomes 
more laborious, and ideas of utility acquiring greater empire, poets 
lose their importance. They themselves are sensible of their de- 
cline, and they deplore it. Adopting the idea that Homer existed, 
it is impossible to explain how, in speaking of the minstrels, his 
predecessors, so well received and so well treated, lie did not make 
some allusion to himself and to the difference of his lot. 

No : chance never produced, on the precise line which separates 
two states of civilization, one man capable of painting that which 
no longer existed, and that which was about to exist. Homer, like 
Hercules or Buddha, is a generic name. 1 

The Homeric poems were the work of several bards, each of 
whom was the organ and representative of his age. Two, or perhaps 
three, primitive poems, may have arisen and served for a centre ; 
but these poems have undergone several important transformations 3 
several episodes have, by degrees, arranged themselves around them j 
and parts, foreign to them, have been inserted in each 3 and the? 
date of these parts, of these episodes, and of the two poems, can be 
determined only by moral proofs. Of such, we distinguish irrefra- 
gable ones in the essential differences which distinguish the Iliad 
from the Odyssey 3 and, since these differences would be inexpli- 
cable if the two works arc to be attributed to the same author, or 
to tlie same age, we must regard them as the productions of two 
distinct authors, and of two different ages. 

We do not think, therefore, that, to the picture we have drawn of 
the first polytheism of the Greeks, the mythology of the Odyssey^ 
can be opposed. This poem belongs to an epoch posterior to 
polytheism. ; 

Generally speaking, we must distinguish in the Homeric poeni£ 
three sorts of mythology ; 
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' We may remark, in the first line, a popular mythology, such a9 
would be that of a people who freely quitted fetishism.* This my- 
thology is that of the greatest part of the Iliad, and especially 
that of the first eighteen books, which include and complete the 
principal action of the poem. In the sequel the same mythology is 
to be found, but in an improved state ; religion having made some 
progress, and formed a union with morality. In the Odyssey, 
morality is the prevailing principle ; but in this poem, the three first^ 
books, in which Ulysses relates his adventures, recede from this 
moral mythology, and rather belong to that of the Iliad. The 
description of the condition of the dead is altogether out of character 
with a religion which has allowed morality to enter into its creed 
and its precepts. On the other hand, the twenty-fourth book of 
the Iliad, which many critics regard as supposititious, and the 
thirty-six last verses of which, on the funeral-games of Hector, are, 
in truth, unworthy of the Homeric poesy, appear to appertain to the 
mythology of the Odyssey. It contains ideas on the dignity of the 
gods, which form a perfect, contrast with their preceding conduct. 
Mercury greets Priam at the entrance of the tent of Achilles, telling 
him that it did not become the gods to interfere too openly in the 
transactions of men. This reserve is little in conformity to the 
habits of the same gods, who, in a thousand other places, did not 
deem it degrading (o mix in the fight, to protect or deceive mortals ; 
and we cannot, therefore, avoid perceiving, in this point, a progress 
in rcligiohs ideas, an elevation in the divine dignity. Priam says to 
Achilles, * Kespcet the gods, and have compassion on me j ’ an ex- 
pression of the Odyssey, rather than of the Iliad. 

We might be tempted to think, that the advance of civilization 
having softened the ideas of the Greeks, they felt the necessity, in 
order to preserve in Achilles their national hero, to present him 
under traits less savage and less revolting than those which cha- 
racterise many of his early actions. Hence his tardy pity, and the 
restoration of the body of Hector to Priam. 

There are also in Homer traces of a third mythology, cosmogonic 
and allegorical, and which consists in the mysterious personification 
of the powers of nature. This mythology is of a different nature to 
the two other species, which are intrinsically the same, but existing 
at different periods. It appears altogether a transplantation of foreign 
origin, and the result of the communications of Greece with Egypt 
and Phoenicia. It is observable more particularly in the twenty- 
second book of the Iliad, in the contests of the gods in the fable 
of Briareus, which is incompatible with what Homer elsewhere says 
of the power of Jupiter 5 in the metamorphoses of Proteus, >\hieh 

* * Any thing that strikes the irregular imagination of the Negro be- 
comes his fetish , or the idol of his worship. He adores, and in diffi- 
culties consults, a tree, a rock, an egg, a fish-bone, a date-stone, or a 
blade of grass/ — Malte-Brun, b. lxviii. 
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Diodorus declares to be copied from those of an Egyptian god • in 
the marriage of Jupiter and Juno, in which the same Diodorus 
recognizes a part of the cosmogony of Egypt ; lastly, in the island 
inhabited by yEolus, with his sons and daughters, twelve in num- 
ber. But this third mythology shows itself in the Homeric poems 
in a very incomplete and broken manner. 

For the rest, wc relinquish these conjectures to those who are ac- 
customed to reflect on matters of this kind, and who take delight 
in such an exercise. What concerns us, and what we pretend to 
have proved is, that there are essential differences between the religion 
of the Iliad and that of the Odyssey, and that these two poems 
cannot be attributed either to the same author or to the same age. 

W e may be asked, perhaps, why, since the Od)ssey belongs, ac- 
cording to our opinion, to a more advanced period of polytheism* 
we have sometimes appealed to citations from that poem to sup- 
port our assertions with regard to primitive polytheism ? Wc answer, 
because, when we have observed in some passage* of the Odyssey, 
and they are in very trifling number, the same 'opinions which arc 
to be found in the Iliad, we have concluded (hat some fragments of 
the last-mentioned work may have glided into the other. When, 
on the contrary, we have found in the Odyssey notions different 
from those of the Iliad, as those differences bespoke an advance, 
we have recognized the effects of time on the necessary progress of 
ideas. When opinions inconsistent w ith one another are to be found 
in a poet, it must not be, concluded, on that account, that they were 
originally co-existent. The poet lias made use of the one or the other, 
in their turn, according as they promoted the effect he desired to 
produce, or as they furnished him beauties with which lie might 
enrich his poem. But when, in a long and vast poem, such as the 
Iliad, which embraces a full generation of man’s existence, we find 
one simple doctrine, compact and uniform, contradicted at most in 
a few short and widely scattered details, it is evident (hat that 
opinion reigned alone and paramount at the period described by 
the author. That which the poet omits to say, may, in this sense, 
afford a much stronger proof than what he says. In matters of 
chronology, the proof positive is often much less strong than the 
proof negative. 

We conclude, then, that the Iliad and the Odyssey are of dif- 
ferent epochs. During the interval which separates them, the state of 
society had undergone a change; manners had become softened; 
knowledge had increased ; and religion, for those reasons, had also 
been necessarily modified. The objections which seemed to over- 
throw our system confirm it. The system of religion which had 
been imposed on the Greeks by their early warlike and fierce civi- 
lization, was not suited to their descendants, less warlike and more 
polished. The sentiment of religion continued to labour on, grew, 
purified its system, and connected itself with the new state of 
society, 
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Ancient Song of Victory.* 

* Fill high the bowl with Samian’ wine, 

Our virgins dance beneath the shade.* — B yron. 

Io ! they come, they come ! 

Garlands from every shrine ! 

Strike lyres to greet them home j 
Bring roses, pour your wine ! 

Swell, swell the Dorian flute 

Through the blue, triumphal sky ! 

Let the Cittern’s tone salute 
The Sons of Victory ! 

With the offering of bright blood. 

They have ransomed hearth and tomb. 

Vineyard, and fleld, and flood ; — 

Io ! they come, they come ! 

Sing it where olives wave. 

And by the glittering sea, 

And o’er each hero’s grave, — 

Sing, sing, the land is free ! 

Mark ye the flashing oars, 

And the spears that light the deep ? 

How the festal sunshine pours 
Where the lords of battle sweep ! 

Each hath brought back his shield — 
Maid, greet thy lover home ! 

Mother, from that proud fleld, 

Io ! thy son is come ! 

Who murmured of the dead ? 

Ilush, boding voice ! We know 

That many a shining head 
Lies in its glory low. 

Breathe not those names to-day I 
They shall have their praise ere long. 

And a power all hearts to sway, 

In ever-burning song. 

But now shed flowers, pour wine, 

To hail the conquerors home ! 

Bring wreaths for every shrine — 

Io ! they come, they come ! 


* By Mrs. Heraans.— From the * Literary Souvenir/ for 1828 . 
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Journey from Madras to 1'omiuy. 

No. VI. 

Rajah of Courg — Indian Hunting — Hindoo Palaces — I J omen — Ar- 
chitecture — Animals — Night Travelling — Burning Forests. 

I rose at half-past six, and perceived, as on the preceding day, 
"that a thick fog had settled on the whole of this mountainous dis- 
trict. I strolled into the garden, (where, for the first time in India, 
I saw some flourishing young oaks,) and should have liked to 
extend my walk into the country, but I found that being a great 
man was much more dignified than entertaining, for I "could not 
stir without the attendance ot a couple of armed guards, and a ser- 
vant with an umbrella ; so that after moving in state once or twice 
round the walks, it became so unpleasant, and at the same time so 
ridiculous, that I was under the necessity of re-entering the house, 
to get rid of my attendants. As soon as they were gone, I mounted 
by a ladder to the terrace-roof, and walked for half an hour, enjoying 
the coolness of the morning, and the beauty of the view which 
began to appear as the fog vanished, but unfortunately, by its dis- 
persion, my retreat was discovered, for some one spying me from 
below, half a dozen lacqueys were at my side in an instant. 

Whilst at breakfast, a message came from the Rajah of Courg to 
say that he was going out hunting, and would be glad of my com- 
pany. An elephant and palanquin were of course in waiting, the 
former of which I mounted, and proceeded to the palace. On en- 
tering the square, 1 perceived the llajah seated on the neck of a huge 
elephant, very handsomely caparisoned, with gold rings round his 
tusks, and it seemed to have been his Majesty’s amusement to ride 
this animal at full speed, using, as a goad, the arrow mentioned to 
be on the table the night before. We made towards linn, when he 
courteously commanded his elephant to kneel dow T n — my driver did 
the same, and we both dismounted and shook hands. The llajah 
was accompanied by his son, who laid hold of my hand with much 
affability, and w r c all walked together towards an apartment where 
a couple of lionesses were kept for show. This was iloored, and 
di\ided into two compartments by strong wooden partitions breast 
high, and in the middle of each there was a thick wooden post, 
to which the animals were fastened by an iron chain and brass col- 
lar. They were both very savage, growling and springing at us 
with all their might; and, unaccustomed as I was to see wild beasts 
so secured, I could not help looking to the links with some anxiety. 

From hence we passed to the palace, which w*as about fifty yards 
long and two stories high. In the centre a portico covered the 
main entrance, and served at the same time as the foundation of a 
projecting window above; while two colonnades or piazzas were 
Oriental Herald, Vol 16. II 
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continued on each side to the end of the building, and these were 
particularly admired by the Rajah, and pointed out by him as con- 
structed with English or circular arches. The palace was certainly 
on the whole neatly built for a work of Hindoo taste, and might 
be taken for a row of handsome barracks. We entered it atone 
end, and passed by a flight of narrow stairs to the upper story. 
The whole of this floor we found to consist of three long chambers, 
well carpetted and hung with lamps. The projection in the centre ] 
apartment, over the portico, was fitted up in a much more hand- 
some style than the rest of the palace, and in the middle of it there 
was a solid silver chair, * in which the Rajah, on certain occasions, 
sits enthroned in state, and can thus survey his subjects collected 
in the area below. It is an established custom among Eastern 
princes, thus to show themselves to their people, and in this public 
manner to hear their complaints. The upper story of the palace 
was supported on a double row of columns and Mohammedan 
arches, by which 1 mean arches composed of a number of smaller 
semicircles, such as 1 have never seen used in any but Native, and 
in general, Mohammedan buildings. 

Whilst entering the lirst of the apartments which I have men- 
tioned, 1 perceived a number of females hastening out of the 
last, and we now walked towards the place whence they had 
made their exit, so that 1 had some hopes of an introduction to the 
ladies, but 1 was disappointed, for instead of pursuing their path, 
we entered a long passage leading to some steep steps, by which 
We mounted to the roof of the building. This was of the point 
form, and covered with very small semicircular tiles, skilfully 
put together, and well entitled to the admiration which the Rajah 
evidently expected to raise by its exhibition. All this time the 
young son, who was an affable and interesting little fellow, had 
hold of my hand. He asked me if I could speak Hindoostanec, and 
seemed sorry that I could not converse with him in that language. 

I had forgotten to mention, that in his forehead he had a red spot, 
with a small black one underneath, while his temples were smeared 
with whitening. 

After we had enjoyed a view, from this elevated situation, of the 
town and fort, we descended, and passed to the apartment where we 
had been seated on the preceding evening. Here the Rajah again 
invited me to accompany him on his hunting excursion, but I 
thought I could perceive by his manner, and the pains he took to 
explain to me how hot it would be, that he did not wish me to ac- 
cept his offer, so that I declined, sacrificing, perhaps foolishly, the 
gratification of my curiosity to what I fancied to be his wish. A s 
we were, therefore, now to part, he presented me with a Courg 
knife,* a gold-headed sandal-wood stick, and a white shawl. I 

* An instrument about two feet long, with a heavy broad blade, and 
an ivory handle, 
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pressed his Highness to name any thing which I could bring him 
from Europe, whither I was about to proceed. At tirst, he either 
did not recollect any want, or did not believe that I should supply 
it, hut on further solicitation, he sent for a gun of English manu- 
facture, which went off by the striking of a hammer on some ex- 
plosive mixture. Ilis stock of this powder, he said, was all ex- 
hausted, and he wished for a fresh supply, which I promised to 
# procure. I may add, that I afterwards faithfully fultilled my promise. 

We now passed out of the antichamber together, where he 
showed me a handsome hand-organ , 1 presented to him by an English 
gentleman, and previously to entering his palanquin, he turned to 
me and desired to know my opinion as to the* best position for the 
poles of this conveyance. The question was easily answered. If 
the poles be placed low, the centre of gravity being but little below 
the centre of motion, the palanquin tilts about, and there is even 
danger that it may overturn but if high, the weight remains steady. 
I therefore gave the preference to high poles, and he seemed well 
satisfied, as if my remark accorded with something he had formerly 
said, and immediately gave some orders in consequence. lie then 
begged me to write my name on a piece of paper, which he pre- 
sented, and we mounted our respective vehicles. 

Among his suite 1 could perceive several women dressed in blue, 
probably dancing girls, and his priests, or gooroos, also accompanied 
him, 'though neither of these descriptions of persons w r ere likely to 
be of much assistance in his hunting excursion ; then followed a 
troop of archers and attendants, carrying seven or eight excellent 
double-barrelled guns. Native soldiers, armed with matchlocks 
and knives, and a sawaree of about iifteen elephants, closed the 
procession. 

I now retired to the house, intending to set out again on my 
journey at two or three o’clock in the day. As I have not yet 
described this mansion, I may observe that its shape resembled the 
Mysore bungalos, although it was on a larger scale. The centre 
room was earpetted, and had four lamps hanging from the four 
corners 5 there were four doors to it, corresponding to its sides, 
which opened into*a surrounding gallery. 'Phis gallery was glazed 
all round, and with Venetian shutters on the outside. It had also 
four doors corresponding with those of the inner room, and which 
led out to as many open balconies. At the four corners of the 
building there were bed-rooms, with two glass windows in each. 
The ascent to these rooms was b) ladders in the balconies, and 
from hence we could perceiv e the excellent construction of the roof, 
formed of small tiles like that of the palace, terminating in a ledge 
plated with iron, extending all around, to collect the rain, and con- 
duct it into iron pipes. All the hinges of the windows in the inner 
verandah, and of the doors, were of brass, and kept brightly polished. 
The ground-floor was on the same plan as the upper story, except 

H 2 
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that a portico supplied the place of the balcony which was over it, 
and that one of the corner rooms was appropriated to a staircase. 
Such was the mansion at Madakery, appropriated exclusively to the 
accommodation of European visitors, which 1 have been thus par- 
ticular in describing, as well to show the state of the art of building 
in this remote corner of the globe, as the really magnificent hospi- 
tality of a petty Indian prince. 

Having finished my dinner at three o’clock, I started on an ele- 
phant for Virajapetta ; and when I had descended the mountain, 
and had passed through the gateway at the bottom, I perceived a 
crowd of people before us, around some object on the ground. As 
we approached them, the elephant was ordered to kneel, and I dis- 
mounted. The Rajah, it seems, had returned from hunting, and 
had sent his day’s sport to this place, for my inspection. There was 
a large red elk, which, it was particularly explained, had been shot 
through the flank, whilst only his hind quarters were visible. This, 
the Rajah had sent word, was not his usual practice, as he almost 
always put the ball through the head or shoulders, but was done 
from necessity, as the animal was making off. 1 thought it would 
be complimentary to request the horns, and these, with a part of 
the forehead, were immediately separated and presented to me. I 
observed that under each eye there was a long cavity, but I am not 
sufficiently acquainted with natural history to know whether this 
was a peculiarity. The Rajah had also shot a small animal of a 
description which 1 had never before seen or heard of: the Natives 
called it coora panri ; it was about the size of a pig, and its legs, 
which were slender, were clo\ cn like those of that animal ; its head 
was shaped like that of a guinea-pig, and it had two long tusks 
coming forth from the upper jaws. It was covered with red hair, 
with white spots and stripes in it like that of a spotted deer, and its 
belly was white the tail was very short. I expressed my admira- 
tion, of course, at the Rajah’s skill, and sent him word that I wished 
he might destroy his enemies as easily as his game. 

We pursued our journey, and in the course of three hours, or 
fourteen miles, we arrived at the resting-place 1 have before men- 
tioned. Here some fault seemed to have been committed by one of 
the officers on the spot, probably the omitting to have in readiness 
a relay of elephants, for the subidar llew into a violent jiassion, or- 
dered one of the soldiers to beat him, and even took the trouble to 
descend from his elephant in order to knock him down. 

I had already witnessed on the road some proofs of despotism, for 
almost every person we met was ordered into our train to carry 
something j and one poor man, who had probably just finished a 
hard day’s labour, perceiving our approach, had mounted a tree to 
hide himself •, he was, however, spied out and pressed into the ser- 
vice. What punishment was afterwards inflicted on him I know 
not, but I fear he did not escape chastisement, for, with every wish 
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to prevent injustice, I felt the inutility as well as impropriety of in- 
terfering. 

It was now quite dark, and we crossed the river by torch-light* 
A plentiful supply of firebrands, composed of bundles of inflammable 
sticks, were brought out of each village as we passed along, and 
fires were lighted at different intervals on the road. Nothing can be 
conceived more picturesque than travelling in this manner. As the 
way lay among woods, the effect was astonishing ; and when we 
wound down some steep and rocky pass, with our palanquins, ele- 
phants, and armed Indians, o\ crsluidowed by Gothic arches of bam- 
boo, and illumined by the glare of torch -light, the scene looked 
more like enchantment than reality. 

Among bamboo woods, it frequently happens that extensive con- 
flagrations take place in consequence of the frictiou of the closely- 
entangled branches when blown about by the wind. In our jour- 
ney this night, we passed one or two burning forests : they were 
not, however, set on fire in the manner just mentioned, but by the 
inhabitants, who were clearing the country in order to extend the 
cultivation. The grandeur of these blazing wildernesses is most 
striking when seen at night, and the sublimity is increased by the 
crackling sounds of the underwood, and the crash of falling timber. 

After a march of seven hours, we arrived at Virajapotta at half 
past ten o’clock, The distance of this place from Madakcry could 
not be far short of 30 miles, for the elephant’s pace is about five 
miles an hour in a level country, and as they are expert climbers, 
their rate seems to be nearly four miles an hour even over hills. On 
my arrival, the people who had before paid me a visit, came again 
to see me, bringing presents of fruit and milk. They asked my 
orders respecting the time when they should have the elephants 
ready in the morning, and as soon as they had received them, took 
their leave, when I retired to rest, much fatigued. 


The Voice of Home.* 

to tjie rnomoAi,. 

On ! when wilt thou return 
To thy spirit’s early loves ? 

To the freshness of the morn. 

To the stillness of the groves ? 

The summer-birds are calling, 

Thy household porch around, 

And the merry waters tailing. 

With sweet laughter in their sound. 


By Mrs. Hcmans. — From the * Literary Souvenir/ for 1828. 
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And a thousand bright-veined flowers, 
’Midst the banks of moss and fern, 
Breathe of the sunny hours — 

But when wilt thou return ? 

Oh ! thou hast wandered long 
From thy home without a guide. 
And thy native woodland song 
In thine altered heart hath died. 

Thou hast flung the wealth away. 

And the glory of thy spring, 

And to thee the leaves’ light play 
Is a long-forgotten thing. 

— But when wilt thou return > 

Sweet dews may freshen soon 
The flower within whose urn 
Too flercely gazed the noon. 

O’er the image of the sky 

Whirli the lake’s clear bosom wore, 
Darkly may shadows lie — 

But not tor ever more. 

Give back thy heart again 
To the gladness of the woods, 

To the birds’ triumphant strain. 

To the mountain-solitudes ! 

— But when wilt thou return ? 

Along thine own free air, 

There are young sweet voices borne — 
Oh ! should not thine be there > 

Still at thy father’s board 

There is kept a place for thee. 

And by thy smile restored, 

Joy round the hearth shall he. 

Still hath thy mother’s eye, 

Thy coming step to greet. 

And look of days gone by. 

Tender, and gravely sweet. 

Still, when the prayer is said, 

For thee kind bosoms yearn. 

For thee fond tears are shed-— 

— Oh ! when wilt thou return ? 
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Doctrine op Summary Commitment for Constructive Con- 
tempts of Parliament, and of Courts of Justice. 

No. III. 

• In 1790, (May 21,) complaint was made to the House by General 
Bourgoyne, of a libellous publication in one of the morning papers, 
signed 4 John Scott/ a member of the House. In his defence. 
Major Scott recriminated against Mr. Burke, Mr. Sheridan, and 
General Bourgoyne, as being the authors of far stronger libels than 
he had ever written. After some debate, the House adjourned to the 
27th of May. General Bourgoyne moved that he be reprimanded at 
the bar by the Speaker. INI r. Pitt moved, by way of amendment, 
that he be reprimanded in his place. Mr. Wyndham said, ‘ that the 
magnitude of the offence would, in his mind, have fully justified 
expulsion ; and expulsion for such a crime would have been the 
punishment adopted by their ancestors, had the offence been com- 
mitted in their days.’ Perhaps our ancestors would have sentenced 
the offender, on his knees, to imprisonment, until he retracted, and 
made his submission. Mr. Fox said, ‘ Was it not fair to argue, 
that if the mildest of the two (inodes of reprimand) were insisted 
on, in an atrocious and flagrant case, those who pressed for it would 
have prevented any punishment if they decently could have done 
so, and that they were desirous of standing between the criminal 
and justice ? He agreed with his honourable friend that the offence 
merited expulsion/ Next day. Major Scott attended in his place, 
and was reprimanded by the Speaker. 

The following case of constructive contempt occurred in the 
Court of Justiciary, at Edinburgh, 3d February, 1793. Captain 
William Johnston was proprietor and editor of * The Edinburgh 
Gazetteer/ whose politics accorded with those of the Reformers. 
Three young lads, printers, Morton, Anderson, and Craig, having 
been sentenced to nine months imprisonment for uttering seditious 
speeches to certain soldiers, who appeared against them as wit- 
nesses, an account (probably very little caricatured) of the Lord 
Justice Clerk’s speech on their trial appeared in the ‘ Gazetteer.’ 
It was sent by an anonymous correspondent, who avowed the fact 
to Captain Johnston eighteen years afterwards. 

After which followed a report of the evidence for the prosecution 
in the same tone. 

For this, Captain Johnston, and the printer, Simon Drummond, 
were sentenced to three months imprisonment in the Tolbooth, and 
to give security for their good behaviour for three years, the former 
in the sum of 500/., the latter in the sum of 100/. In January, 
1793, the Lord Advocate moved the Court to declare the bond of 
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caution forfeited, and to grant warrant for the recovery of the 
penalty of 500Z. from Captain Johnston, and his two sureties. Dr. 
Francis Home and James Campbell, on the ground, that Captain 
Johnston had attended as a visitor, and spoken at some meetings of 
the Convention of Friends of the People. From the printed plead- 
ings, it appears that Captain Johnston had considered it prudent to 
transfer the property of the 1 Gazetteer,’ ‘ at a very considerable 
loss to his family.’ The Court did not enforce the recovery ot the 
penalty. 

When Mr. Burke was examining a witness, on the trial of Mr. 
Hastings, in May 171)3, he was interrupted by the Archbishop 
of York, who said, ‘ That it was impossible for him to sit silent, to 
listen to the illiberal conduct of the managers ; that they examined 
a witness, as if he was not a witness but a pickpocket ; and that if 
Marat or Robespierre were there, they could not conduct the im- 
peachment in a more scandalous manner.’ Mr. Burke received 
this burst of intemperance with admirable presence of mind and 
dignity. He declared that he had not heard one word that his 
Grace had said. T his passage appeared in ‘ The World’ of TTth 
May j and on June 1 ( 2, Mr. Whitbread moved that it contained 
4 matter of a scandalous and libellous nature,’ ixc., intending to 
follow that motion up by letting loose the * monster ’ against the 
unfortunate printer, for bis accurate repoit of the Archbishop’s 
rudeness. Air. Duiulas moved ail adjournment, which was carried 
by a majority of sixty to eighteen. On this occasion, All*. Burke, 
who did not vote, said, f He had two motives for rising at present; 
one was to say, that after what had passed in the King’s-Bench, on 
the trial of Sloekdale, he never would consent to order another 
prosecution in that Court for any libel upon the House of Commons. 
The House was constitutionally empowered to punish by attach- 
ment every breach of its own privileges, and ought never to sulfur 
that power to be taken out of its own hands, nor delegate the 
exercise of it to any Court whatever. The other was, to declare 
that the ends of justice must "necessarily he defeated, if, while a 
public prosecution was depending in a court of law competent to 
decide upon it, another tribunal was suffered to be erected in a 
newspaper, to try the prosecutors, mislead the judgment of the 
nation, and poison the public mind against those who were labouring 
to bring offenders to justice.’ 

On the above occasion, the printer of the paper complained of 
was to be punished, not for a contempt of the court whose pro- 
ceedings he reported, but of one of the parties in the trial ; and 
not for an ex -parte statement of those proceedings, mixed with in- 
jurious comment, but for a true report of what fell from one of the 
Judges, who was thus virtually charged with having uttered matter 
of a scandalous and libellous nature, in his place as a member of the 
high Court of Parliament ! Was it worthy of Mr, Whitbread and 
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the seventeen who followed him, because they could not touch the 
Archbishop; but could only brandish their mace at him, to let it fall 
with all its weight on the innocent printer ? The House of Lords had 
just as good grounds on which to punish the reporter of this day’s 
debate in the House of Commons 3 and thus the two Houses might 
be engaged in an endless reciprocation of railing at each other, while 
third parties were crushed by their collisions. But those who constitute 
'themselves judges in their own causes have no right to complain if 
others mete to them with the same measure ; and therefore, if it is 
a gratifying sight to see the Houses of Parliament smarting under 
the practical exempli Mention of the doctrine of constructive con- 
tempt, it is only because such tilings tend to accelerate the time 
when areally free press shall prevent the recurrence of such viola- 
tions of justice and decorum, and protect men in high stations from 
betraying those infirmities of temper, which * robes and furred 
gowns/ instead of hiding, make more conspicuous and degrading. 
The most pertinent commentary on this text was furnished in 
less than twelvemonths by the following occurrences : 

In 17 (March 5 th,) upon the motion of Air. Burke, it was 
ordered, f that a Committee be appointed <0 inspect the Lords’ 
Journals, in relation to their proceedings on the trial of Warren 
Hastings, Esq., and to report what they found therein to the 
House; and that the Committee of Managers be the said Com- 
mittee.’ On the 1/tli it was also ordered, on the motion of Mr. Burke, 

‘ that the said Committee do report to the House the several mat- 
ters which have occurred since the commencement of the said 
prosecution, and which have in their opinion contributed to the 
duration thereof to the present time, with their observations 
thereupon.’ This report, from the unrivalled pen of Mr. Burke, was 
ordered to be printed for the use of the Member* of the House of 
Commons, and was shortly after reprinted ancl published in the 
shape of a pamphlet by Mr. 13 eb re it of Piccadilly. In consequence 
of which, in the course of a debate which took place in the House 
of Lords, on Thursday the l 2‘2d of May, on Treason and Sedi- 
tion Bills, Lord Thurlow took occasion to mention f a pamphlet, 
which his Lordship said was published by one Debrett, in Piccadilly, 
and which had that day been put into his hands, reflecting highly 
upon the Judges and many Members of this House 3 it teas disgrace- 
ful and indecent • such as he thought never ought to pass unpunished. 
He considered that vilifying and misrepresenting the conduct of 
Judges and Magistrates intrusted with the administration of justice, 
and the laws of the country, was a crime of a very heinous nature, 
most destructive in its consequences, because it tended to lower 
them in the opinion of those who ought to feel a proper reverence 
and respect for their high and important stations 3 and when it was 
stated to the ignorant aud the wicked, that their Judges and Magis- 
trates were ignorant and corrupt, it tended to lessen their respect 
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for, and obedience to the laws of the country, because they were 
taught to think ill of those who administered them.’ On the next 
day, Mr. Burke called the attention of the House of Commons to 
the above circumstance in the following speech : 

Mr. Burke said : ' Mr. Speaker, the licence of the present times 
makes it very difficult to talk upon certain subjects in which parlia- 
mentary order is involved. It is difficult to speak of them with, 
regularity, or to be silent with dignity or wisdom. 

‘ It lias not been uncommon to attack the proceedings of the 
House itself under colour of attacking those irregular publica- 
tions 3 and the House, notwithstanding this colourable plea, has, 
in some instances, proceeded to punish the persons who have thus 
insulted it. 

* I understand. Sir, that in a place which I greatly respect, and 
by a person likewise for whom I have great respect, a pamphlet 
published by a Mr. Debrctt, has been very heavily censured. That 
pamphlet, I hear, (for I have not read it,) purports to be a report made 
by one of your Committees to this I louse. It has been censured (as I 
am told) by the person, and in the place I have mentioned, in very 
harsh and very unqualified terms. It has been said, and so far 
very truly, that at all times, and particularly at this time, it is 
necessary for the preservation of order and the execution of the 
law, that the characters and reputations of the Judges of the Courts 
in Westminster Hall should be kept in the highest degree of re- 
spect and reverence 3 and that in this pamphlet, described by the 
name of a libel, the characters and conduct of those Judges upon a 
late occasion have been aspersed, as arising from ignorance or 
corruption.’ 

‘ Sir, I think it impossible, combining all the circumstances, not 
to suppose that this speech docs reflect upon a report which, by an 
order of the Committee on which I served, 1 had the honour of 
presenting to this House. Koruny thing improper in that report I am 
responsible, as well uf the other members of the Committee, to this 
House, and to this House only. The matters contained in it, and 
the observations upon them, are submitted to the wisdom of the 
House, that you may act upon both in the time and manner that to 
your judgment may seem most expedient, or that you may not act 
upon them at all, if you should think it most useful to the public- 
good. Your Committee has obeyed your orders 3 it has done its 
duty in making that report. I am of opinion, with the eminent 
person by whom that report is censured, that it is necessary, at 
this time very particularly, to preserve the authority of the Judges. 
This, however, does not depend on us, but upon themselves. It is 
necessary to preserve the dignity and respect of all the constitutional | 
authorities. This, too, depends upon ourselves. It is necessary to 
preserve the respect due to the House of Lords : it is full as necc5- 
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sary to preserve the respect due to the House of Commons ; upon 
which (whatever may be thought of us by some persons) the weight 
and force of all other authorities within this kingdom essentially 
depend. If the power of the House of Commons is degraded or 
enervated, no other can stand. We must be true to ourselves ; we 
ought to animadvert upon any of our members who abuse the trust 
we place in them : we must support those who, without regard to 
consequences, perform their duty. 

‘ For your Committee of Managers, and for myself, I must say, 
that the report was deliberately made, and does not, as I conceive, 
contain any very material error, nor any undue or indecent reflec- 
tion upon any person. It docs not accuse 1 lie Judges of ignorance 
or corruption. Whatever it sa}s, it does not say calumniously. 
This kind of language belongs to persons whose eloquence entitles 
them to a free use of epithets. The report states, that the Judges 
had given their opinions secretly, contrary to the almost uninter- 
rupted tenor of parliamentary usage on such occasions. It states, 
that the opinions were given, not upon the law, but upon the ease. 
It states, that the mode of giving the opinions wore unprecedented, 
and contrary to the privileges of the House of Commons. It states, 
that the Committee did not know upon what rules and principles 
the Judges had decided up< n those cases, as they neither heard them, 
nor are they entered upon the journals. It is \ cry true, that we 
were and are extremely dissatislied with those opinions, and the 
consequent determinations of the Lords ,* and we do not think such 
a mode of proceeding at all justified by the most numerous, and the 
best precedents. None of these sentiments are the Committee, as I 
conceive, (and I full as little as any of them,) disposed to retract, or 
to soften in the smallest degree. 

'The report speaks for itself. Whenever an occasion shall be 
regularly given to maintain every thing of substance in that paper, 
I shall he ready to meet the proudest name, for ability, learning, or 
rank, that this kingdom contains, upon that subject. Do I say this 
from any confidence in myself? Far from it# It is from my con- 
fidence in our cause, and in the ability, the learning, and the con- 
stitutional principles, which this House contains within itself, and 
which, I hope, it will ever contain 5 and in the assistance which it 
will not fail to afford to those who, with good intention, do their best 
to maintain the essential privileges of the House, the ancient law of 
parliament, and the public justice of the kingdom. 

f No reply or observation was made on the subject by any other 
member. 

In 1/95, (November 23,) Mr. Sturt read to the House several 
pages from an anonymous pamphlet, entitled, ‘ Thoughts on the 
English Government,’ and among others the following : 

r With the exception of the advice and consent of the two Houses 
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of Parliament, and the interposition of juries, the government, and the 
administration of it in all its parts, may be said to rest wholly and 
solely on the king, and those appointed by him. Those two adjuncts 
of parliament and juries are subsidiary and occasional j but the 
king’s power is a substantive one, always visible and active. By 
his officers, and in his name, every thing is transacted that relates 
to the peace of the realm and the protection of the subject. The 
subject feels this, and acknowledges with thankfulness a superiii- 
tending sovereignty, which alone is congenial to the sentiments and 
temper of Englishmen. In line, the government of England is 
a monarchy ; the monarch is the ancient stock from which have 
sprung those goodly branches of the legislature, the Lords and Com- 
mons, that at the same time give ornament to the tree, and afford 
shelter to those who seek protection under it. But these are still 
only branches, and derive their origin and their nutriment from their 
common parent ; they may be lopped off, and the tree is a tree still j 
shorn, indeed, of its honours, but not like them, cast into the tire. 
The kingly government may go on in all its functions, without 
Lords or Commons ; it has heretofore done so for years together, 
and in our times it does so during every recess of Parliament $ but 
without the King, his Parliament is no more. The King, therefore, 
alone it is who necessarily subsists without change or diminution j 
and from him alone we unceasingly deriv e the protection of law and 
government.’ 

The pamphlet was understood to be from the pen of Mr. Reeves, 
founder of the Loyal Association of and a keen political op- 

ponent of the party who adhered to Mr. Eox in the House of Com- 
mons, who had now caught their enemy on the hip, and were to 
sit in judgment on his metaphor ! The passage objected to had 
clearly no other meaning than what Mr. Reeves ascribed to it 
in a subsequent pamphlet. ‘ The functions here meant,’ said he, 

* were those which tire King can by law exercise, and not such as 
he cannot ; what the King can, and not wluit he cannot do j ac- 
cording to that axiom of our law respecting the regal government, 
Rex nihil potest, nm quod jure potest . But the meaning is ex- 
plained fully by the example of a recess of Parliament. * In our 
times it does so during every recess of Parliament.’ This is so plain 
an example to control and expound the whole of the metaphor, 
that I will not add one more syllable upon it.’ The matter, how- 
ever, is rendered still more plain by exhibiting the passage without 
the metaphor : 

* In fine, the government of England is a monarchy, — the mo- 
narchy is the caput principium et fans of the high Court of Par- 
liament, or Legislative Council of the realm,’ the Lords and Com- 
mons, that, at the same time, refect dignity on the King, and 
afford protection to the subject ; but these are still only a Council, 
and derive their origin and authority from the monarch ; they may 
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be dissolved, and the King is a King still, deprived f indeed, of this 
part of his dignity, but not losing his state like them, who become 
private individuals. The executive government may go on in all 
its functions without Lords or Commons ; it has heretofore done 
so for years together j and, in our time, it does so during every 
recess of Parliament ; but without the King, his Parliament is no 
more. The King, therefore, alone it is who necessarily subsists 
without change or diminution, and from him alone we unceasingly 
derive the protection of law and government.* 

Thus the passage was not only innocent, but correct ; but if it 
had been ever so incorrect, would such incorrectness have been a 
crime, and the House of Commons a tit court to try the offender ? 
Above all, was it decent that all those who, in their opposition to 
the Treason and Sedition Pills then pending, were contending for the 
utmost latitude of toleration in matters of opinion, should, on this 
occasion, be most eager to be prosecutors and judges of a man for 
his political opinions ? 

Mr. Erskinc declared, that were he a juror himself, he would 
pronounce a verdict on Mr. Reeves, without leaving the box. lie 
also said, * When a jury shall be empannelled to try this cause, and 
see the attack upon the constitution stated in the indictment, they 
must, I am convinced, feel themselves involved as parties in the, 
libel, as well as the House of Commons which ordered the prosecu- 
tion.* It is most true that juries do often feel themselves involved 
as parties in cases of libel, sometimes identifying themselves with 
the prosecutor, sometimes with the defendant ; and this circum- 
stance, which affords one of the strongest arguments against making 
the offence of libel cognizable even by a jury, is, by Mr. Erskwe, 
made a matter of congratulation, and a reason for urging the House 
to send Mr. lleevcs before such a tribunal ! 

Mr. Fox said, — ' I always doubted the wisdom of prosecuting 
for opinions ; but when opinions are made the grounds for the 
alarming bills now pending, it is for the House to sec whether they 
ought not to hold this libel in equal abhorrence with any that ever 
came before them. I am not fond of prosecuting for opinions, and 
I propose merely that the House should publicly declare the senti- 
ments they entertain of this atrocious libel. Great God ! shall it go 
out into the world that a gentleman of distinguished talents, and 
powerful influence in the Cabinet (Mr. Wyndham), bolds the doc- 
trine which this passage inculcates ! If he adheres to that opinion, 
it is a demonstration that the system of the Cabinet is changed, that 
a settled plan for overthrowing the liberties of the people is enter- 
tained.' 

The question was put, that the said pamphlet be read, which 
was agreed to without a division. After it had been read by the 
clerk, Mr. Sheridan said, that it must now be admitted upon full 
proof to be the falsest, foulest, dullest, and most malicious pamphlet 
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that had ever issued from a prostituted press. Doubts had been 
stated whether the author was of importance enough to attract and 
call for the weighty and immediate notice of that House j but they 
should consider, that this person was the main agent and abettor of 
all those associations which originated and circulated those alarms 
about French principles, that had contributed so much to the un- 
happy state in which the country stood at that moment. lie con- 
sidered him, however, as too despicable for that species of triul 
which Sachevcrell, whose works contained no principles more de- 
testable, had suffered. He would therefore move, ‘That the said 
pamphlet is a malicious, scandalous, and seditious libel, reflecting 
on the glorious Revolution ; containing matter tending to create 
jealousies and divisions among his majesty’s loyal subjects, to alien- 
ate their affect ions from our present happy form of government, as 
established in King, Lords, and Commons, and to subvert the true 
principles of our free constitution j and that the said pamphlet is a 
high breach of the privileges of this House.’ The Muster of the ltolls 
finding it impossible, he said, to make up his mind to ail instanta- 
neous decision upon such a mass of mutter, moved, ‘That the said 
pamphlet be taken into further consideration on Thursday.’ In this 
he was supported by Mr. Pitt and Mr. Sergeant Adair j and opposed 
by Mr. Erskine, who moved that the word ‘ to-morrow’ be inserted 
instead of ‘ Thursday.’ 

Mr. Fox said, — ‘ Is this exceptionable passage so long, is it so 
doubtful, that after having heard it mice read, the House can have 
any hesitation with respect to its tendency ? Do Ministers wish for 
the delay of u few days, in order to give notice to the author of the 
libel to get out of the way’ Do they wish for time in their dis- 
tressed situation in order to palliate the atrocity of the libel, by souk 
straining and twisting of the other parts of the pamphlet, and jus- 
tify the declaration set up by the Right Honourable the Secretary 
at War, that it is perfectly innocent ’ Jt is a libel of a more dan- 
gerous nature, and a worse tendency, than any that have been issued 
by the Constitutional and Corresponding Societies.’ 

November ^6. — The debate on Mr. Sheridan’s motion being re- 
sumed, it was strongly opposed by Mr. Wyndham. Mr. Fox 
said, — ‘My own diflieulty is, what the conduct of the House should 
be on this occasion. I profess myself an enemy to prosecutions for 
libellous attacks 3 and yet, at such a time as this, when Mr. Reeved 
Association are spreading their pernicious doctrines abroad, I am 
anxious that the House of Commons should express their disappm- 
bation of principles recommended by that Association. / wish l» 
get at the author of this pamphlet ; and this is so material an ob- 
ject, that 1 think the better way would be, for the House to keep tl> li 
business in its own hands.' 

December 14 . — The report of the Committee appointed to in* 
quire who was the author of the pamphlet, entitled f Thoughts 011 
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the English Government,’ being this day taken into consideration, 
Mr. Sheridan moved, ‘ That one of the said printed books be burnt 
bv the hands of the common hangman in the New Palace- vard, 
Westminster, on Monday, the 1 st day of this instant December, at 
one of the clock in the afternoon 3 and that another of the said print- 
ed books be burnt by the hands of the common hangman before the 
lloyal Exchange, in London, on Tuesday the ‘i^d day of this instant 
December, at the same hour 3 and that the sheriffs of London and 
Middlesex do attend at the said times and places respectively, and 
cause the same to be burnt there accordingly.’ As an amendment 
to this motion, Mr. Secretary Dundas moved, * That an humble ad- 
dress be presented to his majesty, humbly to desire his majesty that 
he will be graciously pleased to give directions to his Attorney- 
General to prosecute John Reeves, Esquire, as the author or pub 
lishcrof a printed pamphlet, entitled ‘ Thoughts on the English Go- 
vernment,’ &e. 

Mr. Fox said, — * That as a pamphlet, such as this, had been 
brought before the House, they should not content themselves with 
a mere vote of censure, but should make the pamphlet undergo, as 
it were, the ignominious punishment of burning.’ Arguments had 
been used to show, that the House, if they adopted the motion, 
would, at the same time, be judge and jury. ‘ Is it not m the na- 
ture of things that il must ho so l> ’ — About punishment he was 
little solicitous, and he should even have cared little about burning 
the pamphlet, if Mr. Reeces had not been at the head of these Asso- 
( in lions ; and if this, and other pamphlets, circulated by these Asso- 
ciations, had not proceeded from I he same shop. The removal from 
a place of trust was certainly a severe punishment j but was it not 
inllicted in cases where particular tests were not taken ? Had it 
not been inflicted in similar eases to the present ) In the case of the 
bishop of Worcester, who had interfered in an election, did not the 
House petition the Queen to remove him from the ollice of Almoner 
to her majesty V 

Mr. Sheridan's motion was put, and negatived 3 after which, Mr. 
Dundas's motion for the Attorney-General to proceed against Mr. 
Reeves was agreed to. * 


* On the trial of John Vint, in 17 AA, for a libel on the Emperor of 
Russia, the same Atlorney-Gener.il said, ‘ In the ease of Mr. Reeves, per- 
haps, I hardly conduct myself as 1 ought to have done, having, from 
delicacy, abstained in the House of Commons from taking any share in 
flic debate; whereas I ought rather to have followed the example of Lord 
Rarduicke, and have spoken my sentiments upon it, and after the address 
'vas voted, have begged that his Majesty might command the alleged 
hhel to be prosecuted by some other of his servants. I admit the pura- 
K r aph complained of in the book of Mr. Reeves was improper, hut upon 
reading the whole of it, I thought it manifest that the author had 110 evil 
Mention .’ — State Trials , vol. xxvii. p, 631 ?. 
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The jury pronounced Mr. Reeves Not Guilty. To complete 
this memorable case, and to throw additional light on Air. Fox’s 
sentiments as to the treatment of libel, it is only necessary to add 
the following passage from his speech, November 30, 1705, that is 
between the introduction into, and final disposal by, the House of 
Commons of Mr. Reeves’s pamphlet : * The honourable and learned 
gentleman has spoken of libels against the King and other persons. 
His opinion was, that libelling the King and individuals had not 
been sufficiently punished ! I le would prosecute, with the utmost* 
severity, all libels on the characters of persons, with whatever party 
they were connected. The most exemplary rigour of that sort he 
would connect with equal temperance in respect to libels of another 
description. He would punish whatever rellected on the dignity of 
the Chief Magistrate, or the fair fame of individuals, and all political 
libels he would leave to themselves ; discussion on Government, so 
far as they did not interfere with private character , he would permit 
to pass entirely unrestrained ; that was the way to make the Press 
respected and useful.’ 


IIarp of the Soul ! 

Harp of the Soul ! oh, breathe to me 
The anthem that my Laura taught. 

In youth’s exulting melody. 

When all with hope and joy was fraught. 

Then fondly did my heart rejoice 

To hear thy chords with magic strung ; 

And the deep cadence of the voice 

That from her burst of rapture sprung. 

Wake the wild spell, with transport blent, 
The Syren o’er the senses threw. 

As low her fragile form she bent. 

And from thy chords such music drew. 

Her eye of inspiration beamed 

The softened ray of pure devotion ; 

Or then with Love’s own lightning gleamed. 
As swelled the strain in deep emotion. 

But, silent Harp L thy music fled 
With Laura’s evanescent love ; 

And now, forlorn, to sadness wed, 

I mourn the joy I ne’er may prove. 

Yet thou, deserted Harp ! art dear 
To him, like thee, thus left alone ; 

While fond alfection lingers near, 

To worship, though the idol ’s gone ! 


Janet. 



Declining Attachment and Fidelity op the Bengal Army. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

Sir, Calcutta, July, 1827. 

It i9 a fact, universally acknowledged throughout the Bengal 
army, that the attachment of the Native soldiers towards the service 
and their European officers, has of late years very much diminished, 
and that this diminution increases daily, to the great deterioration of 
this army. 

The consequences which must naturally ensue in the course of 
time, should the Company’s dominion in the East be seriously at- 
tacked, (and the time, t fear, is not far distant when it will be,) is 
worthy of consideration. It is my opinion, that, in such a crisis, the 
Bengal army, constituted and treated as it now is, will fail the Go- 
vernment. Late events in this country have too plainly manifested 
the little hold which Government and their European officers have 
upon the exertions of the Native soldiers ; and it becomes the duty 
of every well-wisher to the service, to endeavour, if possible, to dis- 
cover and point out the causes of the evil, as well as to suggest 
those remedies which may remove it. 

Under this impression, I am led to give my opinion, founded on 
a close observation of between twenty and thirty years. 

The causes of the diminution of attachment to the military service 
in the Natives are too numerous and minute to detail, but they may 
almost all be fairly traced to the grand error of Government, — a want 
of consideration and respect for the Bengal army, both Europeans 
and Natives j for, say what they will, this is, and must be, a Military 
Government. This error is not confined solely to the Government, 
hut descends to the Commanders-in-Chief (ever since Lord Lake's 
time) and King's General officers on the staff of this army ; it is also 
seen in the conduct of commanding officers of Native corps, whose 
interest in, and connection with them, is materially lessened by the 
little permanency of their commands, and curtailment of authority both 
to reward and punish those under them. Commanding officers of regi- 
ments, feeling themselves treated with little consideration and respect, 
in the partiality shown to those of his Majesty, retort the same line 
of conduct upon those under their command, and, trusting to their 
authority being supported against their inferiors, act sometimes with 
glaring partiality towards their officers and men, alienating the 
respect and attachment of both $ and thus the system descends through 
all ranks. The erroneous doctrine held by many, that a commanding 
officer’s authority is not to be called in question by those under his 
command, though exerted in the cause of partiality, because it would 
create insubordination, is highly injurious. A commanding officer’s 
Oriental Herald, Vol 16. I 
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conduct ought to be guided by that rule of impartiality which can 
leave no room for its being called in question, and subordination 
from respect will be best maintained by such a line of conduct ; a 
soldier’s mouth may be shut by penalties, but his thoughts cannot 
be controlled ; and the soldier of this army, when reduced to a mere 
passive machine, is little lit for the service that is required of him ; 
his attachment and respect is necessary to make him efficient in the 
great day of need to this Government, which must sooner or later 
arrive. 

Much has been said and written, drawing an invidious comparison 
between the Native and European troops • but I would ask, are they 
on fair and equal terms ? Officer the Native regiments as fully as 
those of his Majesty, and treat them with the same respect and con- 
sideration, and then see what they will be ! It may be judged of 
from what they have performed under all the disadvantages of ill 
treatment, and a shameful paucity of European officers. 

Duty alone, in the imperfection of human nature, is not a suffi- 
cient stimulus to action j interest ought to be coupled with it, when 
it can be done without offering too great a temptation to forget the 
former, in pursuit of the latter object ; this refers to the regimental 
bazars, now a mere shadow without substance. 

It cannot be disputed but that regimental bazars were much more 
efficient when commanding officers had an interest in their being well 
supplied, by the personal benefits accruing from them, than they 
are under the present system ; the evil to the soldier in the tax for- 
merly levied is by no means decreased, but transferred only from the 
hatqls of the commanding officer to achowdry ; nay, 1 may venture to 
assert, without fear of contradiction, that the evil is rather increased 
than diminished, for no one acquainted with the Natives of this 
country will doubt, that where a European could make 100 rupees 
a month, a Native would make double that amount, and without the 
same efficiency of supply. 

I may here point out one considerable cause of the difficulty of 
filling our ranks with good and efficient men : it is the diminution 
of the pay of the Native soldier. When I say the diminution of 
the pay, I am not to be understood as asserting that such in amount 
is lessened, but it is lessened in value by the vast increase in price 
(at least from 50 to 150 per cent.) of every necessary article of his 
consumption. With all other classes of the community in this, as 
well as every other country, the price of labour has increased with 
the price of the necessary articles of subsistence ; with the Bengal 
soldier it remains the same. 

The causes of the diminution of attachment and respect in the 
Native soldiers to their European officers are many j but the main 
source of this evil also, has its rise in the little consideration and 
respect in which the European officers are apparently held by Go- 
vernment j this has the baneful effect of destroying their zeal and 
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exertion in upholding the service to their men, and the interest they 
should show in their welfare, the abuse of which naturally creates a # 
corresponding diminution of attachment and respect in them. 

This want of consideration and respect by Government is too plainly 
manifested in numerous ways, and sensibly felt by them, though 
I shall not here point them out, with the exception of one or two. 

I believe it will not be denied, that there is a strong necessity, in 
an army constituted as this is, and under a Military Government such 
as this is, held by a name, to increase and uphold the respect and vene- 
ration for the European character, and particularly in the eyes of our 
soldiery for their European officers j for call this Government what 
name you will, it is, and ever must be, to all intents and purposes, a 
Military Government. What then must be the effect both upon Eu- 
ropeans and Natives of such a measure as the institution of the Mili- 
tary Courts of Request, but to degrade European officers in the eyes 
of the Natives, by being brought before them upon every trilling com- 
plaint, whether well or ill founded ’ — it was a measure highly preju«* 
dicial to sound policy. Sufficient authority is, or ought to be, vested 
in a commanding officer of a regiment to settle such claims as are 
brought before him ; but the trouble is now taken oil* his hands. 
Surely it was a trouble properly appertaining to his situation, and he 
lias always officers under him to have recourse to in cases of difficulty. 

What, again, I would ask, must be the effect of such an instance 
of want of consideration towards their European officers as we have 
lately witnessed, when all medical assistance was taken from a de- 
tachment of 30 or 40 cadets, proceeding up the country, under the 
charge of an experienced and valuable officer : and they were left to 
proceed, even without a supply of medicine. This valuable officer 
(a better was not in the service) lost his life for want of medical 
assistance. This officer told me, with tears in his eyes, that it was 
shameful and cruel to see so many line lads diseased in the state 
they were, without any kind of medical aid. It must be pretty well 
known to Government, that young men, just entered into this coun- 
try, are more liable to disease, from imprudence, and the effects of 
climate, than those of more mature age and greater experience, 
and consequently rccpiire more medical assistance j but these young- 
officers were not treated even with the consideration the same num- 
ber of private European soldiers would have been 5 I doubt much it 
any general officer on the Staff would have ventured to have taken 
away all medical aid from such a detachment of privates, proceeding 
as these officers were. It is no argument to say, that Government 
were ignorant of the. transaction : they ought not to have been ignor- 
ant of it j it could not have been done without being reported to the 
Commander-in-Chief, whose duty it should be to attend to the 
welfare of every part of the army intrusted to his charge ; and when 
such palpable want of consideration and common humanity occur in 
inferiors, if their conduct is not noticed by Government with the 

I 2 
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, censure it merits, the Government itself becomes a party in the 
commission of the fault, and is justly open to the deep condemnation 
such conduct calls for. •. * , • 

It is not, under such an arbitrary Government as this, to be ex- 
pected that every or any inferior officer will bring to its notice the 1 
sins of omission, or commission, of those high in authority. Almost 
certain ruin to themselves ^uld be the consequence ; such, at least, 
is the universal impression on our minds in this service. It cannot, 
or ought not, justly to be said, that the Medical Establishment is not 
sufficient for the duties required of it. , If it is, why is it not in- 
creased ? But the fact is not so $ for we see many civil stations jvith 
a medical man, even where there are but two or three civilians ; and 
at some of these, where there are troops and a medical man in charge 
of them, who could easily attend the civilians also, and even the jail, 
where there is one. 

I will now proceed to mention another of the impolitic measures 
of our masters, and one which tends to bring the European officers 
into disesteem with the Native soldiers. It is the scarcity of Euro- 
pean officers with Native regiments, thereby causing three-fourths of 
them to be mere boys, who ought to be at school. They are admit- 
ted into the service, or rather allowed to join regiments, and have 
charge of companies, much too young; many at 15 and 16, with 
the manners, appearance, and pursuits, of 12 or 13, mere children. 
Is it to be supposed that old men, such as our companies consist of, 
can respect and look up to such childish things as their guardians 
and leaders ? Or is it to be supposed that children, thus prematurely 
let loose from school, will pay attention to the grave study of lan- 
guage and military duty, the customs, prejudices, and leading fea- 
tures of the Native character, or that they can duly appreciate them ? 
No : their object naturally is amusement, and all which trenches 
upon this desire is considered an irksome task, which they will never 
learn, unless forced to it. They either ought not to be admitted into 
the service under 17 or 18, or they ought to be kept in depots, (not 
in or near Calcutta,) in classes, and their final admission into the 
service depend upon their scale of qualifications in the language, 
customs, &c., cf the country. 

Another impolitic measure is the system of the Commissariat And 
executive department of public works, wherein every European 
officer is under such suspicion, that he is obliged to take an oath to 
the expenditure of every rupee which passes through his hands ; 
whilst the Native sircar, or babboo, under him, who, in fact, has the 
expenditure of the money, is exempted from this ; plainly implying, 
that more trust is reposed in his honesty that in that of commis- 
sioned officers. These things are seen, felt, and commented on by 
the Natives ; and the unavoidable conclusion they draw from them 
is, that the European officers are no longer wprthy of confidence. 

The general feeling of this army is, that, let your cause be ever 
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so just, you never can obtain redress against the arbitrary authority 
of the local Government, however unjustly exercised. Such, with- 
out fear of contradiction, I aver to be the almost universal feeling ; 
I believe I might say the universal feeling, but that I am an excep- 
tion (the only one I know of) to it ; but the time, trouble, and risk, 
attending the prosecution of any appeal against Government, is 
.such as to deter most men from persevering in the attempt. Ask 
"the Bengal army if such is not the fact ; and then ask common sense 
if such a feeling could so Ijjve pervaded it, without strong grounds 
for its predomination ? 

Another cause of just dissatisfaction and complaint is, the regu- 
lation (I believe) of 1824, of the Court of Directors, (in my opinion 
erroneously interpreted by the local Government,) conlining the 
allowances of companies to oiliccrs actually present with the head- 
quarters of their regiments. A more unjust and impolitic measure 
never could have been thought of. By its operation, the captains 
and senior subalterns, who alone are eligible for detached duties, see 
their allowances sacrificed in favour of those who, from their stand- 
ing in the service, or want of qualification, are incompetent to per- 
form them, and by this incompetency enjoying the emoluments of 
the senior’s absence. This measure is not only unjust in itself, but 
has a direct tendency to deter the juniors from qualifying themselves, 
either by a study of the language, or knowledge of their military 
duties, for the more important ones of their profession 5 for, accord- 
ingly as they rise in qualification, their allowances are curtailed. 

Another cause of discontent is, the erroneous idea with which 
young men enter this service. It was, some 35 or 40 years ago, a 
good service, and the delusion still exists in England j consequently 
young men come out with sanguine expectations, not only of speedy 
promotion, but of being able to live upon their allowances in a com- 
fortable and even luxurious manner ; but they have not been above 
12 months in the country ere they find the fallacy of these expecta- 
tions j they find they can scarcely exist as gentlemen upon their al- 
lowances, and that the chances are about six to one against their reach- 
ing the rank of field-oflicers 3 or, if they do hope to reach it, it must 
be so late in life as to make it as a matter of indifference. Thus 
they plod on, without exertion or interest in their profession. I 
know also, that with many in England, the pension is wofully mis- 
understood. Parents fancy, and inculcate the idea, that if their chil- 
dren are so unfortunate as to reach only the rank of captain, after 
25 years’ service, they are entitled to retire upon the handsome pen- 
sion of their pay, which they erroneously consider between 600/. and 
TOO/, per annum, instead of 180/. 

When the present allowances of the Bengal army were fixed, ! ut- 
tyghur was a frontier station 3 and the principal part of the army was 
confined almost to the banks of the Ganges, with the advantages of 
water-carriage, and every necessary article of consumption 100 per 
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cent, cheaper than at present. Look at our boundaries now, and 
the distance of our stations from the source of supply ; more than 
half the army removed hundreds of miles from this advantage, and 
the expenses of moving increased three-fold, can it be fairly said 
that our allowances are not reduced ? Olliecrs and soldiers of his 
Majesty’s service get an increase of pay for length of service in parti- 
cular ranks 3 not so those of the Company. Oihcers of his Majesty’s 
service 'get also what is termed blood-money, — a twelvemonth’s pay 
on being wounded 3 not so those of the Jgompany. Children of his 
Majesty’s oihcers have the advantages of education at a reduced 
expense, and a fair held open to their exertions being rewarded with 
commissions 5 not so the Company’s. The circumstance of an olh- 
cer’s having spent his life in the service of the Company, gives him 
no claim to look to the reward of a commission for any of his children 3 
while the necessary sum he is obliged to remit to England for their 
education, is increased by the breach of contract in our honourable 
masters in the depreciated and false value of the coin in which we 
are paid. His Majesty’s oihcers in their temporary service in this 
country, where duty calls them, have increased allowances, to put 
them, us it is said, on a par with those of the Company, who are tied 
for life to this destructive climate. Compare their situations but for 
a moment, and see where the scale of advantage preponderates. 

It is between twenty and thirty years since I entered this service 
high up in the lists of lieutenants of my regiment, since which I 
have seen very many regiments added to the establishment, and yet 
have no prospect of being a lield-oHieer before 1 have served thirty 
years. I am convinced, 1 speak within bounds, when I say nootli- 
cer, (with the exception, perhaps, of two or three lucky ones,) who 
has entered this service within the last tcu years, has a chance of 
rising to the rank of a field-officer under a period of thirty-eight 
years’ service. Interest also in the distribution of appointments 
prevails too strongly, to the exclusion of the claim of length of 
service 3 and the usages, and even published regulations of the ser- 
vice, are departed from, whenever strong interest exerts its influence 
over them, who, from the temporary nature of their situations, can- 
not feel a proper interest in the permanent and future welfare of the 
service at whose head fortune has placed them. 

The junior officers of this army have strong and just cause of 
complaint against commanding oihcers of regiments, who too fre- 
quently, following up the example of the higher authorities in their 
want of consideration towards their European officers, neglect their 
just claims to consideration and attention, and suffer them to be in- 
jured and insulted, though plainly authorized and called upon to 
uphold them by the regulations of the service. Two instances hau' 
just come under my own observation in proof of what I have here 
advanced; but I dare not give you the particulars, as it might be the 
means of pointing me out for persecution. With such want of con- 
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sideration and attention to the European officers, is it to be wondered 
at, if, pndcr such treatment, they should fail in that respect and at- 
tentionjdue to their commanding officers ; or if such treatment should 
influence them in their conduct to those under their command ? Let 
common sense answer this question, and then look, for one of the 
causes of the diminution of attachment and respect in the Native 
soldier to his European officer. * 

Many of our cantonments swarm with European and Native traders 
in indigo, cotton, ike. Shopkeepers, half-caste writers, civil offi- 
cers, 8tc., occupying bungalos, frequently to the exclusion of officers 
belonging to the station, and producing a scarcity of them, which 
raises the rent or price of those we occupy much beyond the fair 
value, to the great detriment of our interests ; but I am running 
into a detail which would occupy volumes, and which was foreign 
to iny intention, for, I confess, I have not abilities to do justice to 
the subject, without tiring both you and your readers. 1 therefore 
leave it, in hopes some one more able (more zealous for the weal of 
our masters 1 do not acknowledge) will enter fully into the causes 
of, and remedy for, the lamentable deterioration of the Bengal 
army. 

Milensis. 


To a Lady Singing. | 

Those soothing tones so richly steal 
Upon my labouring breast and brain, 

And lift so softly sorrow’s seal, 

Oh, dark-haired minstrel, — sing again ! 

Vet Love so soon his way will win 
Where Pleasure opes her golden door. 

That lest the traitor now glide in, 

Oh, darli-haired minstrel, — sing no more ! 

A. B. 


* We arc left , too, to the mercy of every Connnander-m-Clncf, who, for 
the sake of patronage, may (as has been done by the present one, in the 
measure of partially removing regimental officers (majors) to the com- 
mand of regiments to which they do not belong,) set aside the long esta- 
blished usages and constitution of this army, to the great detriment of 
the just rights and expectations of deserving officers. 

f Prom ‘The Literary Souvenir* for 1S28. 
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Recollections of Colombia, in 1812. 

We embarked at Cumana, on board an American schooner, for La 
Guayra, in company with our friend. Captain M , and two Co- 

lombian officers. The moon shone rcsplcndently, and wc enjoyed 
the pleasure of a charming breeze, which asfured us that we should 
soon be wafted to our destined port ; this we had great reason 
to desire, owing to the miserable accommodation afforded by our 
conveyance, and on account of our stock of water, which proved to 
be of a most fetid description, notwithstanding the solemn assu- 
rance of the captain, that it was the production of some celebrated 
spring in the neighbourhood of Bunker’s-hill. 

The anchorage here is, perl) aps, the worst in the world, though 
it might be rendered perfectly secure by constructing a pier, which 
could be accomplished with facility, and at a trifling cost ; such an 
undertaking has been submitted to the consideration of the Govern- 
ment, but, like many other good projects, it was discarded, from the 
indifference of these people to improvement. Exposed as the shipping 
are here to every agitation of the ocean within any moderate distance 
of the land, vessels have repeatedly been driven on shore j even in 
calms the sea often rolling tremendously, when there is no wind, so 
that no precaution could obviate the evil. 

The Custom House, which we visited with our luggage, is rather 
an extensive building, and here are the Government offices and a 
suite of rooms for the use of the Governor. It is the practice in Co- 
lombia to present your passport to this personage, who has always a 
question or two to entertain you with, particularly if vou should be 
so unfortunate as to arrive direct from England, as the people here 
profess abundance of regard for the natives of that country, and are 
very obsequious towards Englishmen in general. As wc had dined 
with this gentleman a short time previously at Cumana, our conver- 
sation was confined to a few common-place remarks, which did not 

occupy him long, when the gallant Colonel A , with a mixture of 

pride and politeness, bade us buenos diets , and retired from the 
audience- chamber ; it was the only time we had the honour to kiss 
his Excellency’s hand. 

We knew La Guayra to be a wretchedly dull place, with an at- 
mosphere ill-calculated for the constitution of an Englishman, and 
the greater part of the town in ruins, from the effects of the dread- 
ful earthquake of 1812 , Wc were conducted to a poscidn, some 
five minutes’ walk from the Government House, and we made our 
appearance just in time to partake of a tolerably generous supply 
of the luxuries of the country, converted into French, Spanish, and 
Italian dishes, on which we contrived to fare sumptuously enough. 
The company consisted of European and American agents, masters 
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of vessels, clerks, captains of privateers, some Colombian officers, 
young adventurers with merchandize from England, and a sprinkling 
of chevaliers d'industrie. There was no general topic of conver- 
sation, but abundance of talking; and we all ate with no mean ap- 
petite, considering the heat of the weather and the toughness of the 
viands. 

When the earthquake of 1812 destroyed the greater part of Car- 
raccas and La Guayra, a large party «wcrc quaffing their claret at 
this very house, and the instant the shock was felt, the whole coterie 
rose simultaneously, with gestures which may be better conceived 
than described ; some rushed into the street, without looking behind 
them until they had passed the walls of the town ; others effected their , 
escape by the balconies; but the matt re d' hotel, who was then an active 
little Frenchman, happened to be in the attie at the moment, heroi- 
cally clambered upon the roof, where he had just got comfortably 
seated, when the whole gave way, mine host exclaiming, with the 
nuivett of his sprightly countrymen, after he had recovered from 
the confusion of the sudden tumble, ‘ Me void 1 me void ! mes 
amis /’ although I doubt whether there were any other creatures 
than his domestic animals to witness his exaltation. 

When we felt disposed to retire, wc were ushered into our new 
apartment, which we soon found to be as hot as an oven ; its 
dimensions did not exceed thirteen feet in length, and about ten or 
twelve in breadth, containing three slrelchcis, or pallets, each pro- 
dded with a mattress no thicker than a hound volume of ' The 
Oriental Herald,’ stuffed with dried grass, or some such substance, 
a pillow composed of the same materials, somewhat bigger than , 
the largest size of the most fashionable hustle, and a couple of 
stout German linen sheets ; three straw-bottom chairs, two ewers, 
and a substantial deal tabic, with a neat, but inelegant looking- 
glass, was, to the best of my recollection, the entire stock of move : 
aides in our superbly-furnished chamber. 

I awoke about midnight, when, gracious heaven ! who (except 
iny heated companions, or those who have been in the lilack Hole , 
of Calcutta) can describe the moist condition of my German linen 
sheets, and Colombian appurtenances ! Had I been ten nights 
exposed to the humidity which reigns near the Fulls of Niagara, 1 
question whether my skin would have acquired a greater degree of 
suavity ; but, being one of Pharaoh’s lean kinc, I was less annoyed 
than my colleagues, though sufficiently out of humour to condemn 
close rooms in a warm country, and wish myself almost any where 
else. We all arose at dawn of day, and hurried into the sola, 
"here we were forthwith furnished with coffee, which partially 
restored what good nature we possessed ; but even this compara- 
tively happy state did not deter us from execrating, with astonishing r 
volubility the total absence of comfort in this part of the New , 
World. 
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There is absolutely nothing attractive in La Guayra. The town 
is built at the foot of a ridge of mountains, and is not unlike some 
parts of Gibraltar ; there are two or three tolerably level streets, 
which a rc clumsily paved with curb stones ; the houses are small 
and confined j there are two churches 5 several good coffee-houses, 
and numerous billiard-tables, which arc always well attended. The 
natives amuse themselves, in the cool of the evening, round their , 
respective dwellings, when* the men smoke cigars in their shirt- 
sleeves, and the women talk nonsense, or fall a-yawning. The 
notes of a guitar are sometimes heard, but the performers require 
the animation and ability of their predecessors to produce any thing 
like harmony 5 others may be seen stretching their weary limbs on 
the beach, or standing in groups on the wooden wharf, where the 
merchants congregate to complain of f hard times’ and hot weather. 
The respectable part of the population is composed of English, 
Americans, German, and other foreigners. It is the sea -port of 
Carracas, and the exports are cocoa, coffee, cotton, hides, and 
indigo, which are brought from the neighbourhood of that city on 
the backs of mules. 

Mecatia is an insignificant village, containing some forty or fifty 
houses and huts, about, half a mile from La Guayra, and where 
most of the merchants reside, as it is decidedly preferable to the 
town itself, on account, of its being considerably cooler. Notwith- 
standing La Guayra is excessively hot, yet there arc few cases of 
fever there, although there is enough filth throughout the place to 
engender a pestilence. The market here is little superior to that 
of Cumana, but the frequent, arrivals from Europe and St. Thomas’ 
bring good supplies of seasonable articles ; there is abundance of 
delicious fish, and plenty of claret wine, which, by the way, are the 
only reasonable commodities in the place, besides plantains and 
Indian corn. 

Having gratified our curiosity with disjointed La Guayra, we 
hired mules for Carracas, after the rate of three dollars n-day, en- 
gaging to feed the animals during our sojourn in the city. I got a 
lusty one, and borrowed a pair of good English spurs from a 
German friend who was so kind as to accompany us. Our saddles 
and bridles were English, but none of the best, though quite good 
enough for the purpose. It. is needless to relate how obstinate a 
mule is, especially if a native of Colombia, with an untutored Eng- 
lishman on its back : the tact is, this batch was perfectly unmanage- 
able, although we had no disposition to show off 5 and as they were 
determined that we should not guide them, we very wisely permit- 
ted them to guide us. The actual distance from La Guayra is said 
to be V 2 English miles, and the journey is generally accomplished 
in two and a half to three hours. 

The road to Carracas was cut by the Spaniards out of the vast moun- 
tain Avila, in a zig-zag direction, which is paved in some places. The 
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highest part of the mountain you ascend, on the way to Carracas, 
may be computed at about 5000 feet above the level of the ocean, at 
which particular spot is a venta, where refreshments are furnished, 
and where there is a very romantic drawbridge 3 the remainder of 
the road, from thence to Carracas, is in pretty good repair, and very 
pleasant. In a very short time after quitting this place, you behold 
.Carracas, which is 3,490 feet above the level of the sea. almost im- 
mediately below you 3 the prospect is really grand in the extreme, 
and presents some of the most sublime and picturesque scenes I 
ever witnessed. It was now growing dark, and we humoured our 
mules into an amble, which soon brought us to a guard-house, 
where a trifling toll is exacted, which having satisfied, we proceeded 
to the city. 

At every step in your approach towards the populated part of the 
city, you see signs of the lamentable devastation occasioned by the 
earthquake in 1812. We were conducted to a very comfortable hotel, 
with a large court-yard, good stabling, and a couple of handsome 
billiard-tables 3 but what we stood most in need of was a good bed, 
and in this particular we were certainly accommodated as well as we 
had any right to expect. 

Early the next morning, wc walked to the Plaza Mayor, which is 
the largest of several squares in Carracas, and where the market is 
kept.' There was a good supply of poultry, fruit, and vegetables, and 
a small quantity of butchers’ meat, as also some apples and peaches, 
(about the size of our largest apricots,) but neither of these pos- 
sessed the European flavour 3 nevertheless they were very acceptable 
to us. The temperature of Carracas is delightful, though it is rather 
hot during the middle of the day 3 but the morning and evening are 
extremely pleasant and inviting. The fertility of the soil is remark- 
able, and with proper management the European fruits and esculents 
may be brought to great perfection 3 the cocoa is the finest in the 
world, and the neighbourhood of Carracas is famed for its indigoes. 

We were much pleased with the appearance of the city, and we 
fancied that it bore a strong* resemblance to Cadiz in many respects* 
The houses are substantially built, commodious, and comfortable, 
and the streets are well paved, and exceedingly clean. There are 
between 20,000 and 25,000 inhabitants of all colours, and numerous 
stores, and shops well stocked with every description of merchan- 
dize. The cathedral of Carracas is a noble edifice, but there is no- 
thing remarkable in its interior construction. There are several 
churches, but the most admired is that of Alta Maria, which is cer- 
tainly a very handsome building 3 there are two nunneries, andlhree 
monasteries, as well as either three or four hospitals. We saw 
several ladies in the Cadiz costume, and they used their fans and 
feet with as much adroitness as the belles of that famous city ; but 
with, all due deference, I must confess, that I thought them much 
less engaging than the Gaditanas. The fair sex of Carracas inva- 
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riably make their purchases at night, assigning as a reason (which 
is plausible enough) that the heat of the day is too oppressive for 
them to venture out ; hut I suppose they often discover that some 
articles appear to more advantage in the shop than at the breakfast- 
table. 

We attended two or three tertulias , where our eyes were blessed 
with a sight of some of the extraordinary characters whose names- 
have so often figured in our public prints ; but we were so uncharita- 
ble as to consider them rather ordinary men , though they may be 
most excellent soldiers. We were a little surprised to find the offi- 
cers of a republic decorated with an ‘ Order,’ which they highly ve- 
nerated : indeed, we could plainly perceive that they were extremely 
proud of it, notwithstanding the ‘ Liberator ’ has been so profuse 
in the distribution of his green ribbons. 

There is a newspaper published here in English and Spanish, and 
very ably conducted by an English gentlemen. The theatre, which is 
small, was closed for the want of performers. There are several 
Americans established in Carracas, who introduce from the States a 
‘ pretty considerable’ quantity of ‘notions and there are English, 
French, and others, who have their notions too. Most of them are 
deeply interested in the fate of Colombia ; and it is not surprising to 
see agents anxious to sell their merchandize, even at ruinous prices, 
where so much competition exists, which is occasioned by the im- 
moderate quantities of goods poured into that market from all quar- 
ters. Very many, I am convinced, heartily wish that they had never 
known more about Colombia than a London lawyer’s clerk ! 

The Colombians have acquired all the vices of their predecessors, 
without gaining a solitary virtue, — let the interested advocates of 
Colombia say what they may to the contrary ! Ask whether the 
men ‘ in office ’ are not as passionately fond of gold as any follower 
of Columbus was known to be ; and the reply will be, that the mo- 
dern has discovered a more reputable manner of procuring it. There 
is no spirit of industry in the country, and a degree ofignoraucc pre- 
vails, even in the higher classes, which must strike every stranger 
with astonishment. 

The children are taught to sip, aguardiente, under the erroneous 
idea that it will strengthen them but this early use of brandy be- 
comes habitual, and it is the common practice of the ladies to take 
it before breakfast. To illustrate this observation, I will mention an 
anecdote which amused me much at the time. I was in company 
with several Englishmen at a small inn in the neighbourhood of 
Puerto Cabello, when an Englishman, whom we afterwards learnt 
was a colonel in the Colombian service, alighted with his wife, a 
very pretty young damsel, about the age of lb. The landlord, a 


* The American term for * sundries.’ 
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Frenchman, told us at breakfast, that he observed the Colonel, early 
in the morning, Jidgetting about the chamber-door - } and his curios- 
ity was in consequence excited. A servant appeared in a minute 
afterwards, with a capita of this exhilarating beverage, which the 
gallant soldier conveyed to his mistress. Our Colonel subsequently 
declared to the landlord that he was ashamed of his office, and that 
he was apprehensive that some of our party might have detected him 
ip the fact, which would have conveyed no very favourable opinion 
of the delicacy of the Colombian ladies. 

We had not time to visit the Silla de Carracas, which is feet 

above the level of the ocean. Having taken a formal leave of all 
our acquaintances, wc mounted our mules, much pleased with our 
\isit, and returned to La Guayra. Our expenses here, independent 
of mule-hire, we reckoned at about three dollars per day, which We 
thought reasonable enough, considering the clean streets and invi- 
gorating climate. 


Stanzas. 

r Live and be happy,’ did I hear thee say, 

Live and be happy, lady, tell me how j 
Dost thou believe I ’m happy when from thee ? 

Why then this heavy heart, this clouded brow. 

Feelings depressed, by nature gay and free ? 

Well mayest thou fancy happiness so light, 

For with thee all is beautiful and gay ; 

Thy countenance (as the high seraph’s) bright. 

Dispels all gloom, creates a brilliant day, 

And speaks the paradise within thy breast j 
Where innocence has empire — love is blest. 

Yestere’en I marked the moon, as through the clouds 
She slowly rose — she seemed in sorrow clad j 
I viewed the fleecy vapours, as the shrouds 
She laid her woes in, — grief sees all things sad • 

They passed — she shone jn spotless fields of ether, 

Bright as when ’neath her beams we ’ve strayed together. 

Methought she augured thy quick return. 

And with the thought a heart-relieving sigh 

Arose -these sorrows leave 

Fond recollections of the days gone by. 

Say I can live, my love, and happy be. 

For all is happiness if viewed with thee, 


G. W. 
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Free Trade to the East. • 

To the Editors. 

Gentlemen, — The liberal manner in which you have laid open 
your columns for the diffusion of every information relative to the 
present state of the trade with India and China, induces me to offer 
a few observations upon it whilst the pens of your more able cor- 
respondents are unemployed. 

The rise and progress of that body of men to whom we gratui- 
tously give the title of ‘ Honourable Company of Merchants trading 
to the East Indies,’ is a very peculiar feature in the history of mo- 
dern times. There is no great cause of wonder in the circumstance 
that necessitous governments, like necessitous men, will subject 
themselves to usury and extortion to obtain a temporary relief 
from their difficulties ; that, for a loan of two millions of money, 
the Government of that day should legalize this monopoly by way 
of remuneration to the lenders ; or that it made this Company, like 
an adopted child, an object of especial favour. But it may, and 
will, excite the astonishment of a future, if it do not of the present 
generation, that it should have had the address to obtain from all the 
descendants of its foster-parent, from all the different governments 
under which it has existed, an increasing share of tenderness and in- 
dulgence. 

The constituted authorities have lately, it is well known, made 
some sweeping changes in our system of commerce ; have set about 
their work with a vigour which made some of the old school sluiko 
their heads in fear that it would bo overdone. The local and tem- 
porary interests of the few, have been sacrificed to the general and 
permanent welfare of the many, and the historian will dwell upon 
this period, and mark it as the commencement of a new era, — as ;i 
picture of Genius rising from its slumber, and dispersing, witli its 
bright and beautiful rays, the mists of prejudice, and the darkness 
of iguorance. And, at the time that he acknowledges the existence 
of this Company, he must say to posterity, that whilst the Lcghla- 
lure were professing to act in every other branch of our commerce 
upon new and more enlightened principles, they permitted this to 
remain fettered with a monopoly more injurious than any .vvliid" 
they had succeeded in destroying, — an inconsistency in these times 
no less glaring than it would have been for Henry VIII. to haU 
asked his Parliament for a grant of money to maintain the clergy, 
or for Oliver Cromwell to have granted a special license for the rais- 
ing of a baronial castle, at the time lie was seeking their gencid 
destruction. 

The Company of which I spqak has, it must be admitted, kit 
something of the influence of the new system j it has been comp^ 1 ’ 1 
to. answer questions which were never put to it before, and some k* 
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of its superfluous privileges have been wisely given up, in accordance 
with the changing spirit of the times. 

It is in the recollection of every one at all interested in this trade, 
that, of the privileges to which I allude, the lirst was the permission, 
by the 53 Geo. III., for British vessels of more than 350 tons bur- 
then to trade to the East Indies, by special license, and within cer- 
tain limits, all ingress to China direct from England being denied as 
heretofore. 

* The reasons of the Company for not having granted this permis- 
sion to vessels of less than 350 tons burthen, were explained before 
a Committee of the House of Commons, and, with reference to them, 
the report of that Committee states — 

* The first proposition, for imposing a limitation as to tonnage, 
appears to have proceeded from the East India Company, and was 
understood to be founded upon a principle of guarding against the 
dangers to which vessels of less burthen than 100 tons would lie 
exposed in a voyage to the East Indies, and also of providing for 
the security of the revenue, which might by alfeeted by permitting 
importations in smaller vessels.’ 

The report goes on to state, that, on a previous inquiry into the 
state of this trade, Lord Melville had expressed himself not satisfied 
of the necessity of the restriction, and that the following additional 
reasons had been assigned : 

* That, by allowing ships of 400 tons to engage in the trade, suffi- 
cient facility would be afforded to the more respectable houses of 
business desirous of entering into an honourable commercial inter- 
course with India, to the exclusion of characters, not sufficiently 
responsible, disposed to engage in speculations of mere chance out- 
ward, and smuggling homewards. That the larger vessels would 
keep alive the impression amongst the Natives of the East, of our 
maritime strength, as superior In that of the Americans, who navigate 
very small vessels to and from the ports of the East. 

‘That the Company’s tea trade would he injured by the illicit im- 
portation of tea, which might be expected to occur, if vessels unli-, 
wiled in number and size, were permitted to come to the outports, 
and to resort to the numerous Eastern Islands, where tea from China 
might easily be procured.’ 

These arguments were specious enough to impose upon the Go- 
vernment of that day, (for I will not suppose it guilty of connivance 
with the Company,) and men silently allowed .its simplicity to lie 
duped by them. A space of nearly eight years elapsed before the 
Company were again questioned on the subject, and then, the aif.tir 
having fallen into very different hands, this, the second of the privi- 
leges I have adverted to, being no longer tenable, was abandoned. 
It was not given up, however, without some little further display on 
Ihc part of the Company of their fertility in reasons. When they 
were examined through one of their own Directors, (Mr. Charles 
Grant,) by the Committee whose report I have referred to, they 
a Ppear \o have lost sight entirely of the apprehension of smuggling, 
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as connected with the question of tonnage, for that restriction is 
then stated by Mr. Grant ‘ to have proceeded entirely from an 
apprehension, that if numerous small vessels were introduced into 
the trade of Eastern India, depredations might ensue upon the 
natives of the Eastern Islands.’ ‘ In any other respect, (says ^Mr. 
terant,) it is of no sort of consequence to the Compauy and this 
Impression, he thinks, is that ' of the Court of Directors at forge.’ 
The limitation of tonnage, he again says/ was from a humarn* 
political reason.’ 

One of these excuses must have created some amusement to our 
transatlantic friends $ I mean as to the alleged necessity for maintain- 
ing the, superiority of our maritime force in comparison with theirs. 
\Vondcrful knowledge of the character of the natives of India was 
here exhibited, a character in which the desire of gain is the most 
^prominent feature, and a perfect indifference as to whether that gain 
'comes' to them in vessels of 800 or 100 tons burthen. . . 

1 During the eight years which elapsed from the first opening of the 
’Mde,' tinder the restrictions specified, to the period when the limita- 
•tion of tonnage was taken olf, the British merchant sat down quietly 
under the opprobrious jealousy of this incorporated body, for . (and 
the fact is not generally known) the restriction applied only tq ships 
clearing out from, or entering at, a British port, for or from a, port 
?to the eastward of the Cape of Good Hope. Vessels trading uqdcr 
the Circuitous Trade Act, or between Malta and Gibraltar and, the 
East Indies, or under the act then recently passed for permitting 
■British vessels from India to enter at a foreign port, — in a word, all 
.vessels not proceeding from, or bound to, the United Kingdom, were 
-exempt from the restriction of tonnage. 

This fact alone illustrates the futility of the reason assigned for its 
continuance by Mr. Charles Grant ; for danger arising in the Eastern 
Islands was to be expected as much from vessels trading with the 
^Mediterranean, or with any foreign port in Europe, as from those 
"■which might proceed direct from England. 

- * The American thanked us for protecting him rather than our 
< own countrymen. He carried on his trade free and unshackled : and 
we never heard that he created any disturbance with ‘ the natives of 
"•the Eastern Islands, and he was quite as much respected in his 
-schooner of 120 tons, as Don Company in his ' floating hotel’ of 
UOOO tons. J 

The character of the people of India is such, that we cannot be 
surprised that they were Hattercd into subjection by a power which, 
having artfully surrounded itself at all times with the glitter of 
pageantry and pomp, having conducted its affairs on a scale of magni- 
ficence, has imposed even upon the minds of Englishmen, and di- 
verted' tlieir attention as well from the ruinous profusion by which 
that magnificence was supported, as from the many, important 
advantages of which it unjustly deprived them. 

Liverpool Mercury, November 22, 1827. 


Zares. 
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The third Report of the Committee on Emigration, which has 
just been published, contains amass of highly important information 
repecting the distressed situation of our ^labouring population ; the 
picture is indeed gloomy, but well calculated to arouse a strong feel- 
ing of interest on their behalf ; and whatever difference of opinion 
may exist as to the mode in which relief should be administered, it 
must be a source of satisfaction to all who are interested in the wel- 
fare of this important class of the community, to reflect that the at- 
tention of the Legislature and the country will now be increasingly 
drawn to the consideration of their case. 

The immediate cause of the existing distress is doubtless want of 
employment. Our population far exceeds our present means of em- 
ploying them ; it is obvious, therefore, that relief must be obtained in 
one of two ways, — either the number of the labourers must be 
diminished, or an increase of employment found for them. 

With respect to lessening their numbers by emigration, it must, 
if pursued on a scale sufficiently extensive to afford any sensible 
relief, be attended with an expense which, in the present financial 
situation of this country, would render the measure utterly unjusti- 
fiable ; such a proposal ought not, therefore, to be tolerated fora 
single moment, unless it can be satisfactorily shown that it is not 
possible, by a legitimate extension of our commerce, to employ them 
at home. So far, however, is this from being the case, that we have 
most satisfactory evidence to the contrary j audit is no less astonish- 
ing than true, that while we are suffering under the pressure of an 
almost overwhelming debt, while our labourers are enduring the 
greatest privations, and pauperism, like a canker, is undermining 
the prosperity of the btate, this nation is, nevertheless, for the sake 
of a few individuals, who hold a monopoly which is scarcely of any 
service to them, denied an intercourse with India and China j two 
countries which contain nearly half the population of the universe, 
and whose situation and circumstances are such as to warrant the 
most sanguine anticipations of the result of a free commercial inter- 
course with them, both as a source of wealth to the country, and 
almost unlimited employment to our poor. Our connection with 
India already affords most satisfactory evidence that such would be 
the case, — the amount of our exports to India and China, when the 
trade was thrown open in 1814, was 1, (395,400/.; in 18 l 26*, they in- 
creased to 4,877,133/. In cotton cloths the increase has been truly 
astonishing, — the exports of this article, which in 1814 was but 

Oriental Herald, VoL 16. K 
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little more than 800,000 yards, amounted in 182 G to upwards of 
26 , 000,000 yards. If such has been the result of throwing open 
this trade, which was the worst part of the Company’s monopoly 3 
if such an increase has taken place, notwithstanding the chief arti- 
cles of their produce have been subject to most oppressive discrimi- 
nating duties in this market, there cannot be a reasonable doubt 
entertained that if these restrictions were altogether removed, and 
(what is of still greater moment) if the trade of China, a country 
containing the largest associated population in the universe, were also* 
freely opened to British enterprise and skill — that a growing com- 
merce with these boundless and populous territories would afford 
ample employment to our population. At all events, it is utterly 
unwarrantable to have recourse to such an expensive expedient as 
emigration, until a fair trial has been made of an unrestricted inter- 
course with these countries. 

If, however, the condion of our poor be such as to warrant the ex- 
penditure of many millions for their relief, there surely can be no 
doubt but that it would be infinitely better for Government at once 
to purchase the East India Company’s Charter, which could readily 
be done by giving the East India Stockholders a moderate advance 
on their dividends. We should thereby derive a certain positive 
national benefit of incalculable amount 3 whereas the benefit to be 
derived from the other plan is at the best uncertain and altogether 
problematical. 

Whatever determination may, however, be come to respecting the 
proposal of at once purchasing the East India Company’s Charter, 
there can surely be but one opinion as to the policy of preventing its 
renewal j and although no definitive arrangement will take place 
respecting this till the year 1833 , yet there is, even now, no time to 
be lost. Perhaps at the present moment (and certainly it will be the 
case ere long) the work of intrigue and negotiation may be going on 
by the Company. In order to counteract this, and secure the great 
object in view, there is no step so likely to prove effectual as the 
sending up a deputation from the principal commercial and manu- 
facturing towns through the kingdom. Let this course be taken, 
and there can be no doubt of a successful result 3 but if these classes 
do not soon express themselves very fully and decidedly — if they 
slumber on their posts about this all-important national measure, 
they will suddenly find themselves again subject, for a term of twenty 
years, to all the contemptible, mischievous, and baneful absurdities 
©f this odious Monopoly . — Bristol Journal. 
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Introduction op Trial by Jury, and Abolition op Slavery, 
by Sir Alexander Johnston, in Ceylon. 

We have on more than one occasion adverted, with pride and 
pleasure, to the labours of the distinguished individual named above, 
# — labours which clearly establish his claim to the title of patriot, as 
well as philanthropist, and will do honour to his memory as long as 
any records of his acts exist. We shall shortly have to notice his 
measures in favour of Colonization in Ceylon, in order to show its 
safetv and practicability in II indoostan. But we embrace the present 
occasion of introducing to our readers a letter of this distinguished 
Judge, and we must add, statesman, addressed originally to Mr. 
Wynn, President of the Board of Control, and which no doubt led 
to his deciding on making the experiment of jury-trial in India. A 
copy of this letter was sent to the learned Brahmin, Ram Molnm 
Roy, in Bengal, by whose permission it was published in the r Cal- 
cutta Chronicle,’ the Journal lately suppressed by the tyrannical 
Government of India. This forms an additional reason, independ- 
ently of its intrinsic interest and merits, for our transferring it to 
the pages of the ‘ Oriental Herald,’ where it will remain among 
the other permanent records of Indian affairs, beyond the power of 
all the Governments of India united, to mutilate by censorship, to 
garble, or to suppress. The letter of Sir Alexander Johnston to 
Mr. Wynn is as follows : 

‘ Dear Sir, — I have the pleasure, at your request, to give you an 
account of the plan I adopted while Chief Justice and first member 
of bis Majesty’s Council on Ceylon, for introducing trial by jury into 
that island, for extending the right of sitting upon juries to every 
half-caste Native, as well as to every other native of the country, to 
whatever caste or religious persuasion he might belong. I shall 
explain to you the reasons which induced me to propose this plan, 
the mode in which it was carried into effect, and the consequences 
with which its adoption has been attended. The complaints against 
the former system for administering justice in Ceylon, were, that it 
was dilatory, expensive, and unpopular. The defects of that system 
arose from the little value which the Natives of the country attached 
to a character for veracity ; from the total want of interest which 
they manifested for a system in the administration of which they 
themselves had no share; from the difficulty which European Judges, 
who were not only Judges of law, but also Judges of fact, experienced 
in ascertaining the degree of credit which they ought to give to Native 
testimony ; and finally, from the delay in the proceedings of the 
Court, which were productive of great inconvenience to the Go- 
vernment which defrayed their costs. The obvious way of remedy- 
ing these evils in the system of administering justice, was, first 
K Q 
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to give the Natives a direct interest in that system, by imparting to 
them a considerable share in its administration; secOndty^to give 
them a proper value for a character for veracity, by making such a 
character the condition upon 'which they were to look for respect 
from their countrymen, and that from which they were to hope for 
promotion in the service of their Government ; thirdly, to make the 
Natives themselves, who, from their knowledge of their countrymen, 
can decide at once upon the degree of credit which ought to be given 
to Native testimony, judges of fact, and thereby shorten the dura-* 
tion of trials, relieve witnesses from a protracted attendance on 
the Courts, and materially diminish the expense of the Govern- 
ment. 

‘ The introduction of trial by jury into Ceylon, and the extAsion 
of the right of sitting upon juries to every Native of the island, 
under certain modifications, seemed to me the most advisable me- 
thod of attaining these objects. Having consulted tho chief priests 
of the Budlioo religion, in as far as the Cingalese in the southern 
part of the island, and the Brahmins of Ilemissuram Madura and 
Jufna, in as far as the Hindoos of the northern part of the island 
were concerned ; I submitted my plan for the introduction of trial 
by jury into Ceylon to the Governor and Council of that island. 
Sir T. Maitland, the then Governor of the island, and other members 
of the Council, thinking the adoption of my plan an object of great 
importance to the prosperity of the island, and fearing lest objec- 
tions might be urged against it in England from the novelty of the 
measure, — no such rights as those which 1 proposed to grant to the 
Natives of Ceylon ever having been granted to any Native of India, 
— sent me officially, as first member of the Council to England, 
with full authority to urge, in the strongest manner, the adoption 
of the measure, under such modifications as his Majesty’s mi- 
nisters might, on my representations, deem expedient. Alter the 
question had been maturely considered in England, a Charter passed 
the great Seal, extending the right of sitting upon juries in criminal 
cases, to every Native of Ceylon, in the manner in which I had 
proposed ; and on my return to Ceylon with this Charter in No* 
vember 1811, its provisions were immediately carried into effect 
by me. 

» * In order to enable you to form some idea of the manner in 
which the jury-trial is introduced amongst the Natives and half-castes 
of Ceylon, I shall explain to you first what qualifies a Native of 
Ceylon to be a juryman. 2. How the jurymen are summoned at 
each sessions. 3. How they are chosen at each trial. 4. How 
they receive the evidence, and deliver their verdict. Every Native 
of Ceylon, provided he be a freeman, has attained the age of twenty- 
one, and is a permanent resident in the island, is qualified to sit on 
juries. The fiscal or sheriff of the Province, as soon as a criminal 
session is fixed for his Province,- summonses a considerable number 
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of jurymen of each caste, taking particular care that no juryman is 
summoned out of his turn, or so as to interfere with any agricultural 
or manufacturing pursuits in which he may be occupied, or with 
any religious ceremony at which his caste may require his attendance. 
On the first day of the session the names of all the jurymen who are 
summoned are called over, and the jurymen, as well as all the Ma- 
gistrates and Police-officers, attend in Court, and hear the charge 
• delivered by the Judges. The prisoners are then arraigned j every 
prisoner has a right to be tried by thirteen jurymen of his own caste, 
unless some reason why the prisoner should not be tried by jurymen 
of his own caste, can be urged to the satisfaction of the Court by the 
ndvmxite-tiscal, who on Ceylon holds an office very nearly similar 
to that held in Scotland by the Lord Advocate, or unless the prisoner 
himself, from believing people of his own caste to be prejudiced 
against him, should apply to be tried cither by thirteen jurymen of 
another caste, or by a jury composed of half-caste, or European. As 
soon as is decided of what caste the jury is to be composed, the re- 
gister of the Court puts into an urn, which stands in a conspicuous 
part of the Court, a very considerable number of the names of jury- 
men of that out of which the jury is to be formed ; lie continues to 
draw the names out of the urn, the prisoner having a right to object 
to five peremptorily, and to any number for cause, until he lias drawn 
the names of thirteen jurymen who have not been objected to. 
These thirteen jurymen are then sworn according to the form of their 
respective religions, to decide upon the case according to the evi- 
dence, and without, partiality. 

* The advocate-fiscal then opens the case for the prosecution 
(through an interpreter, if necessary) to the Judge, and proceeds to 
call all the witnesses for the prosecution, whose evidence is taken 
down (through an interpreter, if necessary) in hearing of the jury, 
by the Judge, the jury having a right to examine, and the prisoner 
to cross-examine any of the witnesses ; when the case for the pro- 
secution is closed, the prisoner states what lie lias .to urge in his 
defence, and calls his witnesses, the jury having a right to examine, 
and the prosecutor to cross-examine them, their evidence being 
taken down by the Judge ; the prosecutor is seldom or ever, except 
in very particular cases, allowed to reply, or call any witnesses in 
reply. The case for the prosecution and for the prisoner being 
closed, the Judge (through an interpreter, when necessary) recapi- 
tulates the evidence to the jury from his notes, adding such obser- 
vations from himself as may occur to him on the occasion ; the jury, 
after deliberating upon the case, either in the jury-box, or if they 
wish to retire, in a room close to the Court, deliver their verdict 
through their foreman in open Court, that verdict being the opinion 
of the majority of them j the most scrupulous care being taken that 
the jury never separate nor communicate with any person whatever 
from the moment they arc sworn, till their verdict, having been dc- 
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livered as aforesaid, has been publicly recorded by the register. The 
number of Native jurymen of every caste on Ceylon is so great, and 
a knowledge before band what persons are to compose a jury in any 
particular case, is so uncertain, that it is almost impossible for any 
person, whatever may be his influence in the country, cither to bias 
or to corrupt a jury. The number of jurymen that are returned by- 
the fiscal or sheriff to serve at each session, the impartial manner in 
which the names of the jurymen are drawn, the right which the* 
prisoner and prosecutor may exercise of objecting to each juryman 
as his name is drawn, the strictness which is observed by the Court 
in preventing all communication between the jurymen when they are 
once sworn, and every other person till they have delivered their 
verdict, give great weight to their decision. The Native jurymen 
being now judges of fact, and the European Judges only judges of 
law, one European Judge only is now necessary, where formerly, 
when they were judges both of law and fact, two, or sometimes 
three, were necessary. The Native jurymen, from knowing the differ- 
ent degrees of weight which may safely be given to the testimony 
of their countrymen, decide upon questions of fact, with so much 
more promptitude than Europeans could do, that since the introduc- 
tion of trial by jury, no trial lasts above a day, and no session above 
a week or ten days at furthest ; whereas, before the introduction of 
trial by jury, a single trial used sometimes to last six weeks or two 
months, and a single session not unfrequently for three months. 
All the Natives who attend the Courts as jurymen obtain so much 
information, during their attendance, relative to the modes of pro- 
ceeding and the rules of evidence, that, since the establishment of 
jury-trial, Government have been enabled to find amongst the half- 
castes and Native jurymen, some of the most efficient and respectable 
Nati\e Magistrates in the country, who, under the control of the 
Supreme Court, at little or no expense to Government, administer 
justice in inferior offences to the Native inhabitants. 

‘ The introduction of the trial by Native juries, at the same time 
that it has increased the efficiency and dispatch of the Courts, and has 
relieved both prisoners and witnesses from the hardships which they 
incurred from the protracted delay of the criminal sessions, has, in- 
dependent of the savings it enabled the Ceylon Government to make 
immediately on its introduction, since afforded that Government an 
opportunity of carrying into effect, in the judicial department of the 
island, a plan for a permanent saving of ten thousand pounds a year, 
as appears by my report, quoted in page 8 of the printed collec- 
tion of papers herewith sent. No man whose character for honesty 
or veracity is impeached can be enrolled on the list of jurymen; the 
circumstance of a man’s name being upon the jury-roll is a proof of 
his being a man of unexceptionable character, and is that to which 
he appeals in case his character be attached in a court of justice, or 
in case he solicits his Government for promotion in their service; 
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a$ tile rolls 6f jurymen are revised by the Supreme Court at every 
session, they operate as a most powerful engine in making the people 
of the country more attentive than they used to be in their adherence 
to truth ; the right of sitting upon juries has given the Natives of 
Ceylon a value for character, which they never felt before, and has 
raised, in a very remarkable manner, the standard of their moral 
feelings. All the Natives of Ceylon who arc enrolled as jurymen, 
conceive themselves to be as much a part, as the European Judges 
themselves are, of the Government of their country, and therefore 
feel, since they have possessed the right of sitting upon juries, an in- 
terest which they never felt before in upholding the British Govern* 
meat of Ceylon. 

r The beneficial consecpience of this feeling is strongly exemplified 
in the difference between the conduct which the Native inhabitants of 
the British settlements on Ceylon observed in the Kandian war of 
1803, and that which they observed in the Kandian war of 1810*. In 
the war between the British and Kandian Government in 1803, 
which was before the introduction of trial by jury, the Native inha- 
bitants of the British settlements were, for the most part, in a state 
of rebellion : in the war between the same Governments in 1810*, 
which was five years after the introduction of trial by jury, the inha- 
bitants of the British settlements, so far from showing the smallest 
symptom of dissatisfaction, took, during the very heat of the war, 
the opportunity of my return to England, to express their gratitude 
through me to the British Government, for the valuable right of 
sitting upon the juries, which had been conferred upon them by his 
present Majesty, as appears by the addresses contained from page 6 , 
to page 59, in the printed papers herewith sent. The charge deli- 
vered by my successor, the present Chief Justice of the island, in 
1820, contains the strongest additional testimony which could be 
afforded of the beneficial effects which were experienced by the 
British Government from the introduction of trial by jury, amongst 
the Natives of the inland ; (see that charge in pages 289 and 290 of 
\ol. x. of the * Asiatic Journal.’) As every Native juryman, wherever 
his caste or religion may be, or in whatever part of the country he 
may reside, appears before the .Supreme Court once at least every 
two years, and as the Judge who presides delivers a charge at the 
opening of each session to all the jurymen who are in attendance 
on tlie Court, a useful opportunity is afforded to the Natives of the 
country by the introduction of trial by jury, not only of participat- 
es themselves, in the administration of justice, but also of hearing 
an y observations which the Judges, in delivering their charge, may 
think proper to make to them with respect to any subject which is 
connected, either with the administration of justice, or with the state 
of society or morals in any part of the country. 

f The difference between the conduct which was observed by all 
the proprietors of slaves on Ceylon in 1806’, which was before the 
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introduction of trial by jury, and that which was observed by them 
11 ^ 1816 , which was five years after the introduction of trial by^jury, 
is a strong proof of the change which may be brought 'about in 
public opinion by the Judges availing themselves of the opportunity 
which their charging the jury on the first day of session affords them 
of circulating amongst the Natives of the country, such opinions as 
may promote the welfare of any particular class of society. As the 
right of every proprietor of slaves to continue to hold slaves oil 
Ceylon, was guaranteed to him by the capitulation under which the 
Dutch possessions had been surrendered to the British arms in 1794, 
the British Government of Ceylon conceived, that however desir- 
able the measure might be, they had not a right to abolish slavery 
on Ceylon by any legislative act : a proposition was, however, made 
on the part of Government by me, to the proprietors of the .slaves 
in 1806, before trial by jury was introduced, urging them to adopt 
some plan of their own accord for the gradual abolition of slavery ; 
this proposition, they at that time unanimously rejected ; the right 
of sitting -upon juries was granted to the inhabitants of Ceylon in 
18U. 

* From that period I availed myself of the opportunities which 
were afforded to me, when 1 delivered my charge at the commence- 
ment of each session to the jurymen, most of whom were consider- 
able proprietors of slaves, of informing them of what was aping in 
England upon the subject of the abolition of slavery, and of pointing 
out to them the difficulties which they themselves must frequently 
experience, in executing with impartiality their duties pa jurymen, 
in all cases in which slaves were concerned j a change of opinion 
upon the subject of slavery was gradually perceptible amongst them, 
and in the year 1816, the proprietors of slaves of all castes and re- 
ligious persuasions in Ceylon, sent me their unanimous resolutions 
to be publicly recorded in Court, declaring free, all children born of 
their slaves of the 12th of August 1816, which, in the Course of 
a very few years, must put an end to the state of slavery which had 
subsisted on Ceylon for more than three centuries.’ 
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Services of King’s and Company’s Tnoors at the Siege 
of Bhurtpore. 

A bona fide Statement. 

, [Communicated from India for publication in the Oriental Herald.] 

Considerable misconception having gone abroad concerning 
his Majesty’s 14th regiment having rendered aid to the column of 
attack commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel John Delamain, whilst 
making an assault upon the bastion (it could not be called a breach) 
to the left of the Jhungeenah gate of Bhurtpore, it is the duty of an 
impartial observer to correct such misrepresentations as may have 
obtained to the prejudice of that completely successful, gallant, and 
distinguished column. 

In order to give the reader a clear and comprehensive under- 
standing of the service performed by Lieutenant-Colonel Delamain’s 
column, and of the conduct of the officers and men who led that 
attack, it is necessary to refer to the arrangements which were con- 
templated for the assault, several days previous to its having taken 
place. 

His Excellency the Commander-in-Chicf had wisely determined 
to have two strong columns of attack upon the two practicable 
breaches : the right to be under the direction of Major-General 
T. Reynell, C. B. ; the left under the direction of Major-General 
Jasper Nicolls, C. B., with several other smaller columns of demon- 
stration to flank those two principal columns, and to divert the 
attention and the fire of the enemy from them, as much as possible, 
during the assault. 

The party to have flanked Major-General HeyneU’s column on 
the right by the first intended arrangement, was to have been com- 
manded, at the suggestion of the Major-General, by Captain (now 
Major) J. Hunter, of the 58th regiment of Native infantry, and to 
have consisted of the left grenadier company of the 58th (his own), 
the light company of the 58th, Lieutenant Mee, 100 men of the 
Goorkah regiment, Lieutenant Kirke, and a European company not 
then named. This was in agitation from the 1 5th in the evening, until 
the evening of the 17th previous to the storm j but Captain Hunter 
having in confidence communicated the arrangement likely to take 
place in regard to himself, to the two gallant, young officers of 
artillery, Lieutenants Garrett and Wilson, in charge of the right 
extreme batteries, they played their guns so successfully on the 
17th upon the curtain where the assault afterwards took place, that 
his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, on visiting the batteries 
in the afternoon of the 17th, thought it advisable to strengthen 
the above intended party for Hunter’s command to a more formid- 
able force. Consequently, five companies of the 58th regiment 
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(the left wing) and a company (No. 1.) of the European regiment, on 
duty all night of the 17th, under the command of Captain J. Hunter, 
in the right extreme trench, was on the morning of the 18th aug- 
mented by the arrival of the other five companies (the right wing) 
of the 58th regiment, under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel 
John Delamain, UK) of the Goorkah regiment, under Lieutenant 
Kirke, and another company (No. 2.) of the European regiment, 
under Lieutenants Warren and Candy, to a more respectable force 
in numbers. This detachment, or column of demonstration as 
it was called, was now to be commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel 
J. Delamain ; and ccfnsisted in the order of attack of the two com- 
panies, Nos. 1, l 2, of the 1st European regiment, commanded by 
Captain W. Davison j the 58th regiment of Native infantry com- 
manded by Captain (now Major) J. Hunter, 100 men of the Goor- 
kah regiment, commanded by Lieutenant Kirke, and the light com- 
pany of the 58th regiment under Lieutenant Mee, to flank the 
column and ladders j the whole under the direction of Lieutenant- 
Colonel J . Delamain. 

The Commander-in-Chief and General Reynell appeared in the 
right trench about seven o’clock of the morning of the 18th of 
January, and having instructed Lieutenant- Colonel Delamain in 
the manner by which he wished him to conduct the attack, viz. f by 
filing out round a pukkah (brick) well ; at the right extreme of the 
trench, and proceeding by liles, under some indifferent cover, of old 
demolished outworks of the enemy near the ditch, there to form, at 
the edge of the ditch j in the manner he should think the most 
advisable for the attack, under such circumstances of opposition as 
he might there find adding, that ‘ it could hardly be expected he 
would succeed in getting up at the place he was to try, but to do 
all that he could to aid the exertions of the main column, by dis- 
tracting and drawing off the lire of the enemy from them, and by 
eventually assisting at the main breach. .Should any unforeseen cir- 
cumstances make it necessary for him to move upon that, to march 
out in files at the general signal of attack, which would be the 
blowing up of the great mine, at General Reynell’s breach.’ 

His Excellency and General Reynell then went away, when Col. 
Delamain turned to Captain Hunter, who had been present at this 
conference, and observed to him, * Well, Jack, the honour of the 
command of the column devolves now upon me $ and the command 
of the “ Besliashaws,” (the Native name of the 58th regiment,*) 
upon you j take care of them, my boy.’ * No fear of that, my 
hearty,’ replied the Captain j 'I'll take care of them, I warrant you, 
and they of me.’ After this, he walked immediately away to the 
left of the regiment, and brought up his own company, the left gre- 


* Also a holy Hindoo temple at Benares, after which the corps is 
called. It was raised at Benares in 1815, 
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nadicrs, to the right and leading point of the corps, observing to 
the officers and men of the regiment, as he placed it upon the right, 
both in the English and Iiindoostanee languages, that as he was the 
oldest European offic er now present with the corps, and as he had 
also had the honour to be present at the raising of it, it was his 
business to lead, and to lead at the head of his own company $ as it 
was likewise the business of the Subadar Major attached to it, to 
lead ; as he, too, was a f pukkahjewan,’ * and the oldest Native officer 
present, to show the boys the way. 

This arrangement was effected under the identical remarks which 
are here faithfully rendered, when Colonel Delamain, having issued 
his orders to the rest of his officers, returned to Captain Hunter, 
and told him, that as soon as the leading files of the column should 
reach the point of formation into sections, or subdivisions, as should 
appear to be most advisable for the attack, he wished him to step 
forward and review the ditch, and the difficulties there, if any there 
should be 3 and to give Captain Davison the benefit of his experience 
and advice how to act. Captain Hunter promptly asked, if he wished 
him to lead the attack with the Europeans ? Colonel Delamain re- 
plied, f No ! only to step forward, and to tell Davison how to act, 
having a better experience of the place by constant observance of it 
daily, than Davison could have, who had only just arrived in camp 
the day before 3 but to bead bis own men, the “ Eoshashaws,” at 
the scratch, for they had confidence in him, and would do all the 
better for it.’ 

The column moved out by files at the general signal— the 
great mine was blown up, and when forming into sections at 
the brink of the ditch, Captain Hunter went forward, as he 
had been desired, and observing a deep cunette of water in 
the centre of the ditch, told Captain Davison to pass it by files to 
the right, and push on to the attack. Captain Davison inquired, 
‘ where is the breach Y Captain Hunter pointed with his sword to 
some shot-holes and battering in the curtain-wall, at the angle of the 
bastion, and replied, ‘ that is the place they call the breach, and is the 
place we must now try, my boy ; push on, push on. ‘ Good God ! 
re-echoed Davison, ‘ is that the place Y and immediately cheering 
his men to close up and follow him, at it he went with vigour. 
Captain Hunter stepped briskly to Colonel Delamain, (who was near 
the colours of the 58th regiment, and closing the men as quickly 
as possible,) told him there was some water in the ditch in front, 
but that they should be able to file to the right of it, and instantly 
rejoined his grenadiers, and cheered to the Europeans, urging them 
to push on, as he was along with them, &c. 3 at which moment, how- 
ever, he was shot through the right thigh-bone at the brink of the 
ditch 3 and after hopping several steps on, literally, the left leg, he 


A youthful old fellow. 
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“feat doton and called for a doolie,* to carry him away before the 
tftfellrrfg of the limb ensued, but strenuously refused to allow any 
of 'the soldiers to take him away, though they offered in dozens to 
'assist him ; they were as often told to go on, and take the place ; 
4hftt they could not be spared to attend upon him ; and there he 
Sat, Tinder a dreadful enlilading fire from the ramparts, cheering 
the hsSailants repeatedly, until the place was entirely carried. Colonel 
Delftmain, when passing close by him, asked him if he could be of any’ 
Wrvice to him > when he replied, f No, my good fellow, don’t think 
Of me, I shall do very well ; cheer up the men; and take the fort j they 
niust do it, they are up already; push on, and keep them together.’ 

: At this moment Captain Davison was up, and engaged hand to 
hand on the brink of the bastion. A spear having struck him on 
the forehead, and passed through the skin of his left breast under 
his -arm, he grasped it, and the enemy not letting it go, a struggle 
and clashing of swords between the parties ensued, and several of 
Davison’s men were killed in their gallant exertions to save their 
brave and distinguished officer, whose situation and danger was 
seen and felt throughout the column, when a generous and intrepid 
mail was made upon the feet, hands, knees, and even shoulders of 
the men, to get forwards to a place almost impracticable ; in a 
moment, a mass of Europeans and sepoys appeared upon the bastion 
by his side, where, in sixteen minutes from the blast of the great 
-mine, the shout of victory proclaimed our success, and the proud 
.colours of the gallant 58th waved triumphantly upon the walls of 
■the hitherto impregnable, but now subdued fortress of Bhurtporc ! 
The bugle of that corps instantly sounded the advance, the first 
which was blown upon the walls that day, if their colours were not 
also the first that were up ; it is a doubtful point if they were not. 
His Majesty’s brave 14th had not in any part whatever reached this 
jbastion at that time ; and the first party of that gallant corps, 
; >vhich Game on to aid the exertions of Delamain’s column, (after it 
•bad got completely in,) were blown into the air, by a mine sprung 
.as they advanced over it, to the left of where Lieutenant-Colonel 
Delamain’s column had effected its entrance. 

After Delamain’s column had got fairly in, the enemy made a 
rush to get out at the Jhungeena gateway ; but it was fastened, and 
they turned in despair and fought with desperation. The number 
of their slain, which was counted the next day, between the bastion 
carried by Delamain and the gateway they rushed in at, exceeded 
,tbe whole numerical strength of the assailant’s column by one half ; 
qnd it is a glorious fact, that although this column no where ap- 
pears to be mentioned in the Government despatches, in terms 
adquate to its deserts, it was in no wise excelled in either valour, 
exertion, or success, by any of the troops that were employed 


* A sort of litter, used to convey the wounded. 
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upon that day. The best proof that can be given of the credit 
which. they deserve, is the indisputable fact, that the five leading 
officers of the four first companies, viz., Captain William Davison, 
Lieutenants Warren and Candy of the two European companies. 
Captain J. Hunter, and Lieutenant J. Lumsdainc of the 58th re- 
giment’s grenadiers, were all severely wounded, in approaching, 
ascending, and carrying the bastion, (not breach, for it could not be 
called one,) and were all rendered unable to proceed ; whilst the 
•gallant men of these distinguished companies went on fighting 
without their officers, evincing the highest spirit of discipline, and 
affording an example and a theme for their own praise as long as 
the recollection of the fall of Bhurtpore shall be associated with the 
proud feelings of the triumphs and trophies of their corps and of 
their country. 

Colonel Delamain, when he discovered this amidst the fire, smoke, 
and dust of the strife, cheered the bravery and exemplary conduct of 
the men, who were thus fighting without their officers, and ordered 
Captain Black of the 58th regiment to take the command of the 
two companies of the European regiment for the rest of the day j 
all their own officers, and both those of the grenadiers of the 58th 
regiment being down, covered with wounds. Distinguished, how- 
ever, as this gallant column of men and officers was in the fight, 
they are not awarded equal praise with the other troops on the face 
of the despatches of the day, owing, doubtless, to the inadvertence 
of those whose immediate business it was to report its conduct and 
effectual services. This is the more a pity, inasmuch as this column 
was composed entirely of Company s troops, in the proportion of 
about twelve sepoys to one European soldier ; and because no op- 
portunity should be lost for praising the sepoys, as some amends 
for the calumnies they have suffered from what has been equally 
styled ‘ mutiny ’ and f murder ’ at Barrackpore, and ‘ disaffection 
elsewhere, — a feeling which never occurs amongst those sober and 
submissive, yet high-spirited men, where their officers set them 
proper examples, and behave with becoming kindness. In the 
performance of the duty above alluded to, good will, good feeling, 
and good fighting, crowned the whole with glory. The Bengal 
sepoys never behave ill when their officers behave well. 

Captain William Davison was wounded on the forehead and left 
breast, by a spear, severely. Lieutenant Warren, in the face, neck, 
and both hands, by a sword, severely. Lieutenant Candy through 
the thigh-bone, by a ball, very severely, of which he died a few days 
afterwards. Major J. Hunter through the right thigh-bone also, by a 
musket-ball, very severely, from which he will always be a cripple. 
He refused amputation, and saved his limb only by the force of a 
good constitution and excellent spirits. Lieutenant J . Lumsdaine, 
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by a musket-ball, in the foot, very severely. Lieutenant Turner, by 
a ball, in the end of his finger, slightly. Lieutenant Kii;kc, slightly 
also. 

There were fourteen officers with this column, no less than seven 
of whom were wounded ; and the loss of men was proportionately 
great. 


Determination of tiie Dimensions of tiie Ancient Egyptian 
Cubit. 

In the Academy of Sciences of Paris, of the l c 2t.h of November, 
a communication was made, by M. Gerard, of the several models 
of the ancient Egyptian cubit, most recently found. 

The discovery of the first of these standards dates from 1799. It 
was made by M. Gerard, in the ancient millemctre, described by 
Strabo, of the isle of Elephantina. The whole measure is divided 
into 28 fingers and 7 palms ; its total length is 527 millcmetres. A 
second standard was found in 1822, in the ruins of Memphis, by 
M. Drovetti, the French Consul-General in Egypt. This cubit also 
is divided into 7 palms. Its length, measured with the greatest 
accuracy by Messrs. Plana and liidonc, is 523, 53-1 OOth mille- 
metres. A third example was found also at Memphis, by M. Drovetti , 
it is deposited in the new Royal Egyptian Museum at Paris, about 
to be opened to the public. This likewise is a 7 division cubit, the 
absolute length of which is 525 millcmetres. Lastly, a fourth speci- 
men, destined to be placed in the Museum of Florence, has been 
discovered by M. Anastasy, the Swedish Consul in Egypt. Its length 
is 52G| millemctres j it is di\ided, like all those before-mentioned, 
into 7 palms, or 28 fingers. From these models, the true length of 
the ancient Egyptian cubit may be considered as irrevocably fixed 
at between 524 and 527 millcmetres. This dimension serves to ex- 
plain, in the clearest manner, a passage of Pliny, on the length of a 
side of the base of the Great Pyramid, and to establish the true 
length of the stadium, (of 790 to the degree,) known among geo- 
graphers by the name of the Stadium of Eratosthenes. This dis- 
covery of the true length of the stadium of Alexandria, affords the 
means, so long a desideratum, of comparing the length of the terres- 
trial degree, measuiedby Eratosthenes, with that given by the figure 
of the earth, as it is now known. Prom this it results, that the 
length obtained by the great geometrician, whose labours excited 
the admiration of antiquity, proves to be a mean between the length 
of the degree taken at 45 degrees, and that found by Bouquet under 
the equator, and exactly in the proportion required by the position 
of the places situated between Alexandria and Syene, the extreme 
points of the arc which Eratosthenes measured. 
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Letter of General News from Madras. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

Sir, Madras, July 12, 1827. 

I have only time to write you a hurried letter, and the principal 
news I have to communicate is the death of Sir Thomas Munro, 
.Bart., K. C. B., our worthy Governor, who fell a victim to that 
scourge of India, the cholera morbus. lie was on a tour in the 
interior, and on the route between (rooty and Bellary, (in the Ceded 
Districts,) at a place named Eutteccaudab, he was seized soon after 
breakfast, on the O'th, and died that evening. I understand he had 
inarched ten or twelve miles that morning, partly on horseback and 
partly in his palanquin. 

1 believe no individual ever served the Honourable Company with 
more zeal and fidelity than Sir Thomas Munro. He had spent 
about fifty years in the service, and was on the eve of returning to 
his native land. His fortune, the whole of which he has realized in 
India, amounts, it is said, to about fourteen lacs of rupees (140,000/. 
sterling.) His Majesty's ship Tamar , at present in these roads, 
was to have conveyed Sir Thomas to Europe. She now bears the 
melancholy tidings of his death. 

Like all men in public situations, our late Governor had his admir- 
ers, and also not a few who deprecated every act of his Government. 
Having been bred a military man, those of the ( ivil Sc r \ ice readily 
imagined him partial to that branch, and certainly he did on many 
occasions show his partiality to the red coat. It is a fact universally 
allowed, that the Nath e army is sadly deficient of European officers j 
and it is as well known that most positive orders have again and 
again been received from the august Court in Lcadcnhall-street, 
forbidding the appointment of military olliecrs to civil situations, 
but our late Governor cared very little about such orders, as I could 
easily show you in many instances : one or two of the most recent 
I will mention. 

When the situation of Resident in Travaneore became vacant a 
lew months ago, many old ('ivil servants applied for if ; but it was 
given to Colonel Morrison of the Artillery, who had, ever since tin; 
establishment of the Commissariat, held the appointment of Com- 
missary-General. There arc many tales told as to the motives 
which led to this appointment • one of them was making the situa- 
tion of Commissary-General become vacant ; and it is now filled by 
an officer who has long been under the wing of Sir Thomas, but a 
man of considerable talent. And on the return to Europe lately of 
the Hon. A. H. Cole, the Resident in Mysore, his situation was filled 
hy Mr. J. A. Cassmajor, who had for many years been Assistant- 
Kesident, and, of course, well qualified. The situation of Assistant 
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than became vacant ; and as it had been held by a Civil servant, 
it wia naturally expected that it would be bestowed on one* iagdlny 
wbefi, lo ! forth came the mandate appointing Captain Watson of 
thh f 4th' regiment N. I., as Assistant-Resident in Mysore, to thegiteat 
disappointment of many Civil servants. Captain Watson had, hdw* 
eyer, long been a useful inmate in the establishment of Sir Thomas 
Munro ; managed all the interior affairs at the Government-house j 
was some time Paymaster at the Presidency ; and, of course, had a 
right to pass over the head of any Civilian. , 

But the most extraordinary appointment that the late Governor 
made was in December last, when he nominated a Captain Norfey 
to be Sheriff of Madras ; Captain Norfey had, I learn, been some 
time in the Honourable Company’s Naval service, had been unfor- 
tunate in losing a ship, or some such thing, and was sent out to till 
a situation in the Master Attendant’s Department here - } he Arrived 
in May 18*26, but found the appointment here not so good as he ex- 
pected, and went on to Calcutta, hoping to get something better 
there ; in this, however, be failed, and, returning to this place, took 
up his situation on the bench, and, being acquainted with nautical 
affairs, several houses of agency employed him to survey ships on 
account of the insurance offices. I am sure you will not be astonished 
when I tell you how very much surprised we all were here, when 
this sea Captain was appointed Sheriff. He has, of course, much 
to learn, to lit him for his new station ; but I understand the Captain 
brought out strong recommendations to Sir George Walker, Com- 
mander-in-Chief and second in Council here, and this powerful in- 
terest got him made a Sheriff, and his son, a youth. Deputy Sheriff, 
a Mr. Baillie being removed from the situation for that purpose ; so 
much for Sir Thomas Munro’s appointments. 

The army is now without employment, and, like other idlers, 
some of the officers are now and then getting into mischief, and 
more than the usual number of courts-martial have recently taken 
place j but as the Madras Editors are forbidden to publish them, you 
seldom see them, as you do those of the other Presidencies, which 
are always published in the newspapers. In a few instances, the 
officers have been severely dealt with, but in most cases a reprimand 
or suspension has been the punishment awarded, and, in many of 
the late Courts, his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief has read 
the members severe lectures, he being, apparently, a perfect adept 
in military law, which he seems to think the officers of the Madras 
army deficient in. 

The very unusual circumstance of a Native soldier murdering 
his officer, has been exhibited to us here in several melancholy 
instances. Captain Davies, un officer of the Bombay army, hut 
commanding a regiment of Native cavalry in the Nizam’s service, 
was shot at by some, and cut to pieces by others of his men, in the 
beginning of May last j and on the 19th of the same month, Majof 
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E i iWtillacai ><rf. the. ; 3d jegiment ofjtfadras light cavalry, was shot on 
the -parade of that, regiment, by a trooper ; both of these officers 
(fed ^natan^y, i -Captain Woodhouse, of the 20th regiment Madras 
Native infantry, at Quilon, was nearly shot by one of his sepoys a 
few wefeksfagfc, who discharged his musket into the captain s sitting- 
rpom ; . ithe jsepoy has since been tried, severely flogged, and turned 
out of the service with disgrace. The offenders in the two first 
mentioned instances, also met with condign punishment j the 
murtle^r of Major Wallace has been hung in chains at Hyderabad. 
AtTriphuiopIy, also, in May last. Major Smythe, of the 5th regi- 
ment Madras’ light cavalry, was shot in the shoulder by a trooper j 
the wpund y^as Revere, but the major recovered. The man, imme- 
diatcly pn, firing at his commanding officer, ran off, got on the 
top pf $ high rpek, and refused to give himself up, menacing those 
who approached him : when a young officer of the 28th regiment of 
Native infantry shot him dead on the spot with his fowling-piece. 
8pch occurrences are fortunately rare, but this shows ot what 
materials some parts of our army consist. 

The weather has, in general, been favourable here this season, 
with a more than usual fall of rain, and Madras has been extremely 
healthy. His Majesty’s 30th regiment are at present .in lort St. 
George, and, it is said, they go at the end of this month to rricln- 
noply ; his Majesty’s 89th regiment, from St. Xhom&9 s Mount, 
relieving them in the Fort. 

I had almost forgot to say, that J. S. Gneme, who was second, 
in Council, his been proclaimed Acting-Governor, and James 
Taylor, Es<j., appointed a Member of the CouncilBoard. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


P. S.— The Number of f The Oriental Herald’ for March, lias 
just been received at Madras, and the Letter from this place has 
excited' much interest j its truth is universally acknowledged. 


‘Proposed Improvement in the East India Company s Arm\. 


the pditor of the Oriental Ilcrald . 

- Banks of the Ganges, June 182/. 

Sin 1 ,. — Many attempts have been made, at different times, to assi- 
milate the Company’s army in this country to that in his Majesty s 
service^ some of which have been ultimately carried into effect, an 
others. hava been found impracticable, owing to the different nature 
of the 'two- services* There is one custom, however, in the Kings 
army, which l never heard proposed for our imitation, but w ue i 
Appears to me likely to produce more benefit than many t la uve 
been warmly. advocated j I allude to the practice ot o Jjcrs ex 
(‘hanging from one branch of the service into another 3 trom me 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 1(5. L 
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infantry into the cavalry, for instance, and vice versa . There are 
several periods of our career, at which such a power of exchanging 
might be attended with beneficial effects. We all know the origin 
of Cadets : if a gentleman in England has ten or twelve children, 
he looks to India as a sort of safety-valve, to take off the super- 
fluous number 3 more especially, if some unfortunate son should 
love apples and mischief more than Latin and Greek, the old gen- 
tleman immediately shakes his head, and pronounces him unfit for, 
anything but a cadetship. Away, therefore, he posts to Leadenhall- 
street, and secures such a cadetship as his patron may have left at 
his disposal, or, as the stars at the end of his name may make him 
entitled to. Nothing is thought of the natural or acquired propen- 
sities of the youth 3 nor, indeed, is it known what qualifications 
would best fit him for the different branches of the service. I re- 
member a young officer, who came out at the same time as myself 
as a cadet of cavalry, and who, though likely to be a credit to his 
profession in every other respect, could never attain any proficiency 
in horsemanship. So sensible was he .of this defect, that he applied 
to the Adjutant-General to be removed into the infantry, where lie 
might easily have found some one willing to change places with 
him. Hut Government, if 1 recollect right, replied, that they had 
no power to make such an alteration, nor could anything be done 
for him, unless he wrote home for a new commission 3 that is, 
another favour was to be asked in Lcadenhall-street, and my friend 
was to lose the benefit of about two years’ service in this country. 
Instead of being permitted, therefore, to distinguish himself on fool, 
he was compelled to remain a good-for-nothing dragoon. Nor is 
the argument applicable only to cadets : suppose a captain of ca- 
valry should lose his arm, he cannot well manage his horse and use 
his broad-sword with one hand, but he might still lead a company to 
glory 3 or suppose an infantry subaltern to receive an injury in his 
leg, that might disqualify him from marching on foot, but not from 
sitting on horseback, why should you prevent him from entering 
another branch of the army, in which his services may be still avail- 
able. In case of a removal into the artillery or engineers, some ex- 
amination might be necessary in the scientific parts of those pro- 
fessions. Then let such examination be insisted on, and the candi- 
dates will take care to qualify themselves for it. We may pre-sup- 
pose that officers would generally choose the line to which they are 
best adapted 3 for it is, primu facie, natural that a man should seek 
such duties as he can discharge with credit to himself. It is a man « 
interest to do so, and that is sufficient to prove that he will do so, in 
nineteen cases out of twenty. My proposal, Sir, has one advantage, 
at least, which will recommend it to our mercantile sovereigns — it v ill 
not cost them a farthing 3 or, to speak more correctly, it will be equi- 
valent to a considerable saving, by giving them a more efficient bod) of 
officers) nor can I see any difficulties in the way of its adoption, whk^ 1 
might not by a few subordinate fules be easily disposed of. 

TeLEGKINE DrYSTICK. 
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Efforts making in Bengal to resist tiie Arbitrary Taxation 
of the East India Company. 

Although our first Article in the present Number is devoted to 
the subject of the Stamp Tax in India, we cannot refrain from giving 
Vre the substance of a very able paper, which has reached us from 
Bengal, signed by one of the most honoured and venerated names 
that can be sounded in an Indian ear — John Palmer — well and 
truly designated, f the prince of merchants,’ and, happily, as liberal 
in matters of public right and duty as he is munificent in private 
generosity. It is a document which embraces all the leading 
arguments, legal as well as political, of the ease, and is very 
properly made to precede the petition sent home by Mr. Crawfurd, 
as mentioned in the article already referred to, to be presented to 
Parliament on its opening. It appears to have been drawn up for 
the purpose of being sent, ‘with the petition itself, to such indi- 
viduals as might be able to promote the main object in view : and 
\vc, therefore, cannot do better than give it the publicity desired, by 
inserting it here. It is as follows : 

Calcutta, July 5, 1827. 

‘ The Committee of the Inhabitants of Calcutta, European, Anglo- 
Indian, and Native, Petitioners to Parliament against the right as- 
sumed by the Honourable East India Company, to impose taxes 
without limit and without their consent or knowledge, respectfully 
solicit your attention to the subject-matter of their petitions. If, on 
a perusal of their ease, jou shall deem it deserving of your coun- 
tenance, they entreat the boon of your public support in an affair 
Much, though primarily affecting a small body of your fellow- 
subjects in a remote corner of the great British empire, involves 
important principles of constitutional law and taxation, that can- 
not, as they humbly contend, be violated in their persons, without 
establishing a precedent which reason shows, and experience has 
proved, to be ultimately unprofitable and hazardous to England. 

f The Committee beg to be allowed the freedom of briefly calling 
your attention to the leading facts of their case j for the rest, they 
refer to the copy of their petition which follows. 

f The government of the British territories in India has been dele- 
gated by successive acts of the Legislature to the f United Company 
of Merchants of England trading to the East Indies,’ from time to 
tune for a term of years. That Company was created in the year 
l/t)8 : the last renewal of this lease took place in 1813, for a period 
°f twenty years, to expire, therefore, in 1833 ; but on that occa- 
Sl °n, tile Legislature (in the 53- Geo. III.) distinctly asserted the 
undivided sovereignty of the Crown over all the British Indian ter- 
ritories and inhabitants. 

L 2 
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' By sections 98 and 99 of ^!con fared Jfrtbe ser- 

raising 1 duties and taxes withi ‘ > . sanction of thq Court 

* * 

affairs of India. In virtue of the powers supposed to be conferred 
by'those sections, the local Government, in the month of December 
passed a regulation for raising a revenue within the city of 
Calcutta from tluAst of May, 1827, by means of stamps on trans- 
fers of property and various other proceedings of a judicial and per- 
sonal character. 

‘ The claim of the local authorities to impose taxes within the 
settlement of Calcutta, has never been asserted until the present 
occasion ; and the inhabitants had always understood that power to 
be limited to duties of customs and a tux on house-rent, (for pur- 
poses of police,) both of which are specifically and severally autho- 
rised by the 113 and 53 Cieo. III. If such claims had been put 
forth in 1813, the inhabitants would then have petitioned Parliament 


against them, as they now do. 

* The petitioners are moved to their present remonstrances against 
this Stamp Act, not because of the mere amount of the burdens now 
imposed ; not by the consideration that these, though privately devised 
and sent home for sanction two years ago, come into play after one 
year of profound peace, following upon an expensive war by which 
they have suffered severely : even the arbitrary and unconstitutional 
powers with which this obnoxious Act arms the various local revenue 
ollicers, do not form the primary objects of their remonstrances. All 
these evils they feel strongly ; but their chief alarm is excited by the 
extent of the claim now for the first time broadly asserted by the 
Company’s Government to tax the King’s subjects of this ancient 
English settlement without their consent, or even previous knowledge, 
and without limitation as to description or amount of impost. 

* They feel also, that however improbable, it is not impossible 
this dangerous power might be pushed to the extent of oppressing, 
or even destroying, private trade and production, by ruinous imposts 
and financial contrivances of the servants of their mercantile rivals, 
the ruling power. The petitioners cannot be persuaded that their 
virtual representatives in Parliament ever intended to delegate such 
wide sweeping power to the Company or to any subordinate national 
authority. Put if the letter of the statute does admit of that dan- 
gerous construction, they pray the Legislature, which cannot have 
contemplated abdication of its protecting functions in respect to their 
property, to resume its undivided authority, and to enact that no new 
taxes or revenues shall henceforward be levied in Calcutta, but by 
specific statutes, after due publication and notice to the parties who 
are to be affected by proposed taxation ; and who claim a natural 
and constitutional right to be heard by some competent aud impartial 
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authority tin some stage of such measures , previously to their bcii 
passed' into laws , 

' MW dvery respectful deference to the local functionaries , th 
inhabitants 1 canhbt consider them in the light of such impartial an< 
.sufficient , authority, in matters affecting 1 rights of property and per 
son ; because the Governments of India are the servants of the 
Honourable Company, and the inhabitants have no voice in the norni- 
•nation of any functionary whatever, no influence on, nor knowledge 
ns to tlieir proceedings, and no recognized organs of communicatin'* 
officially with those high authorities. The petitioners feel, therefore] 
that there is and can be no effectual community of interests between 
them and their local rulers, and that their only reliance is in the 
supreme and impartial tribunal of the Legislature, acting in the faee 
of the whole nation, and open to the representations of every class 
and every individual. 

* The inhabitants arc assured that the agents to whom they confide 
the important duty of bearing their petitions to England, and watch- 
ing over their progress, will be allowed the privilege of being fully 
heard by counsel before both Houses on the great legal questions 
which arise out of this claim to tax them ; that privilege is the more 
precious and the more necessary, because of the petitioners’ remote- 
ness from the seat of the Legislature, and their helpless and dependent 
condition; learned counsel will then have full opportunity of stating 
in detail the objections raised by their clients to the powers claimed 
by the local Governments; but it may be of use in this place to in- 
dicate some of the points on which the petitioners mainly rely, and 
to which they very earnestly entreat your patient consideration. 


/ The Bengal Government, on occasion of refusing to comply 
with the humble petition of the inhabitants for the repeal of the 
8 lamp Act, was pleased to rest its assumed right to unlimited powers 
of secretly devised taxation, chiefly on the following grounds : 1st, 
lliat the Act of the 53 Geo. III. does intentionally confer the whole 
power claimed, in ns full and ample a maimer over Calcutta as over 
any other part of India; and ^d, that it is “ just and necessary ” 
that the immunities and distinctions which have heretofore subsisted 
between the city and the provinces, should be abolished; that as all 
equally enjoy the “ inestimable benefits” of the Company’s admi- 
nistration, so all should contribute alike to its financial wants, whereas 
the city inhabitants hitherto have contributed “ little or nothing.” 

* Against the first of these positions the inhabitants contend, that 
the subsisting distinctions between the inhabitants of the city and 
provinces are coeval with the first acquisitions of territory in Bengal, 
and conferred and confirmed by successive charters or acts of Pariia- 
nient ; being of the nature of fundamental and essential khjhts 
anterior in date to the Company itself ; these are not to be argued 
away by implication and inference, for in lfifil, Charles II. conferred 
°n all British settlements in India the benefit of English laws. Cal- 
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cutta was settled in 1G9G by permission of the Mogul dynasty. In 
1708, the United East India Company was established under Lord 
Godolphin’s award. 

* The 13 Geo. I., 17%', conferred a regular charter of justice, and 
English courts of civil and criminal jurisdiction in Calcutta, consist- 
ing of Mayors, Aldermen, and Justices. The 25 Geo. II., 1754, 
erected those courts into courts of record. 

1 The first conquests of the Company took place only in 1757’’ 
before which they had no provincial possessions or revenues. From 
that period cessions and conquests have proceeded with little inter- 
mission to the present time, when the Company hold the greater 
part of India under direct rule, and the remainder under effectual 
influence. 

( In 170*5, the Mogul conferred on the Company the Dewanee, or 
civil and revenue administration of the provinces of Bengal, Behar, 
and Orissa. 

e In 1772, the Company assumed the functions of Dewan. 

‘ In 17G9, by the 9 Geo. III., the Company were permitted tempo- 
rarily to hold the revenues of India (as they then stood) for a large 
annual fine. 

' The 13, Geo. III., 1773, established a new Parliamentary Con- 
stitution for the Company and for the whole of British India, con- 
firming the grant of the revenues and the line. For the protection 
of the subject against the notorious abuses of the Company’s Go- 
vernment (declared in the preamble) a new Supreme Court of Judi- 
cature was set up in lieu ot the old courts. The statute confirmed the 
old privilege ot English laws exclusively (with reservation of certain 
Native usages of inheritance, marriage, &c.,) within Calcutta 5 it 
extended the jurisdiction of the new Court without, to all English- 
men and all Natives in their service or that of the Company. It left 
to the local Government no legislative power within the city, except 
to make ordinances for good order and civil government, with the 
“ consent and approbation ” of the Supreme Court after twenty da) s’ 
notice in Court, by publication to the inhabitants, of such intended 
rules : against this sanction and registration an appeal was provided 
to the King in Council. 

‘I he 21 Geo. III., 1781, curtailed the civil and revenue jurisdic- 
tion of the Supreme Court in the provinces, but continued its undi- 
vided powers and the sole authority and privileges of English law 
within the old bounds of Calcutta $ it left the co-ordinate legislative 
functions of the Court untouched. 

' The 33 Geo. III., 1793, continued the then revenues (land-rent, 
salt, and opium) to the Company, on the usual and nominal com* 
position. It levied, for police purposes through the King's Justice* 
of Peace, a specific tax on houses ; but it left the privileges of the 
English settlement and Supreme Court intact. 
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f The 53 Geo. III., 1813, (the last renewal of the twenty years’ 
lease,) left the Court and laws as it found them ; but abolished the pre- 
\ious system of a nominal composition, and granted to the Company 
the then territorial revenues under particular appropriation clauses. 
Tt provided for raising duties of customs in Calcutta, with the sanc- 
tion of the Court of Directors and Board of Control, and, as the local 
Government asserts , in its reply to the humble remonstrance of the 
inhabitants on the present occasion, conferred the fullest powers of 
taxation, without limit, as well within the city as without . 

' The 54 Geo. III., 1814, legalized all duties of customs which 
had been levied in Calcutta before 1813, without sufficient warrant, 
as it appeared, of law. 

‘ The inhabitants of Calcutta deny that Parliament ever could 
have meant to confer these cnorjpous taxing powers of taxing them 
on the lessees of India: for, they contend, such a construction is, 
1st, inconsistent with the general rights and privileges of this old 
English settlement ^ <2d, inconsistent with the particular rights 
granted by successive Acts, and specially the 13 Geo. III.; 3d, 
inconsistent with provisions in the 53 Geo. 11 I. itself. 

‘ 1st. The inhabitants, as having been always subject, exclusively, 
to English lawi s, claim all practicable correlative rights of English- 
men, and acknowledge Hnghsh legal and constitutional liabilities 
only . There is this "fundamental and original distinction between 
them and their provincial fellow-subjects, that these last having 
been a conquered people, possess no English rights but such as the 
Legislature may have specially conferred on them, while the former, 
as settlers under the English flag, carry with them every right of 
their original country, not physically impracticable, and not distinctly 
taken from them by Parliament. All such rights they hold by consti- 
tutional and common law, and by the gift of Charles If., confirmed 
by 13 Geo. I. and ‘25 Geo. II., before the provinces were wrested 
from the Natives, and these lights have been recognized and re- 
newed by repeated enactments, since that conquest. 

‘ ‘2d. In particular, the 13 Geo. TIT., 1?73, left the Company no 
power to make laws in Calcutta, hut by consent of the Supreme 
Court. But as that Court was restrained from sanctioning any laws 
save for good order and civ il government, (“ not being repugnant to 
the laws of the realm” of England,) it is plain that no general power 
to tax was meant to be left with the Government or the Court, or 
any other authority than the natural and constitutional one of Par- 
liament itself. 

'This immunity against local legislation, granted to Calcutta at 
the great a*ra of the Parliamentary Constitution of 1773, the peti- 
tioners contend, is of a piotccling and general nature, in full force 
at this day, unless where unequivocally taken away by later acts of 
the same paramount authority. 
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* 3d. This construction is borne out even by the statute 53 Geo. 
III., 1813. For if, as the local Government aver, this act conferred 
an ulimited power of universal taxation, what need was there, in 
the same Act, to give the particular power of levying in Calcutta 
duties of customs ? 

* The extended powers of taxation meant to be granted by the 53 
Geo. III., referred only to customs and taxes, “ ejusdem generis,'* 
which had theretofore been lawfully leviable in the provinces, but* 
not in the city. Tf it had been meant that any tax of any sort, 
leviable in the provinces, might be thence leviable in Calcutta, it 
would follow, that because Government absorbs (lawfully) nine- 
tenths of the land-rental in the provinces, it might, in like manner, 
be suffered to absorb a similar proportion of the rental of city gardens 
and orchards, timber yards, foragaaind fuel depAts, ike., where the 
profit is drawn from the land ! Or, why not nine-tenths of house- 
rents ? Yet, who will contend for such constructions ? 

‘ The penalties authorised by the 53 Geo. III. are leviable in the 
Supreme Court only, by information or action, and that Court could 
only levy such as, under the provisions of the 13 Geo. III., it had 
sanctioned, because “ not repugnant to law.” But those provisions 
unequivocally confine the powers of the Court to registration of 
“ ordinances for good order and civil government.” A taxing law is 
not of this description, and all such mailers must be construed 
strictly for the subject, leaving inconsistencies to be remedied by 
the Legislature ; yet such inconsistencies are fair grounds for in- 
ference, that Parliament did not contemplate the larger powers con- 
tended for. 

f The inhabitants, moreover, have doubts as to the legal right of 
the Company to establish any taxes they please, even for the pro- 
vinces, since the formal recognition of India, as a royal dependent-), 
by 53 Geo. III. Can the lessees raise from the King’s subjects, of 
any class, new revenues, not recognised by that Act as then in ex- 
istence, and granted to the Company and appropriated by the statute ' 
If this legal doubt be good, the Provincial Stamp Act of 1821 
(which lias already been practically abandoned) is contrary to law, 
and the Calcutta Stamp Act falls to the ground, because professedly 
founded on the 98th section, in virtue of the alleged right to levy in 
Calcutta any tax legally leviable in the provinces. 

‘ The second position of the Government is, that there ought to 
be no distinction between the ancient settlement of the conquerors 
and the new provinces inhabited by the conquered j that all should 
be taxed alike ; whereas Calcutta contributes “ little or nothing.” 

* But the petitioners contend, that there is a fundamental and es- 
sential difference between the rights and privileges of the two classes, 
as before explained. 

* That fundamental distinctions in the positions of those classes 
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may justly and reasonably be preserved, so long as, on the one hand, 
die conquered provinces are excluded by Parliament from being 
ruled by English laws, and, on the other, the British settlers (the 
most important, rich, influential, and useful class) are not allowed 
to benefit by resorting, unrestrainedly, with their skill, capital, and 
industry to the provinces, but confined by the Company to Calcutta. 
Accordingly, the law establishes customs and house-taxes, as the 
direct items of quota to the public purse, payable by Calcutta, while 
the provinces contribute in other ways their quota in the shape of 
land-rent, salt and opium monopolies, excises, transits, and the like. 

' It is to be borne in mind, that English laws, liabilities, and pri- 
\ i leges, were originally established in Calcutta for the protection 
and behoof of the English settlers only. Their illegitimate descend- 
ants, and the Natives and others within the pale, enjoy the same 
immunities in all respects by statute, but only in virtue of having 
domiciled themselves in that protected circle. 

* It is not just, although the Company contend for it, that, the 
inhabitants’ old privileges should be taken away without compensa- 
tion of any kind. It is not just, at the end of more than a century, 
to, lower them to the level of the unprotected people of the provinces, 
however “ just and proper,” to raise the latter to the level of the 
former. 

‘ But it is the reverse of just to deprive the inhabitants of Calcutta 
of their ancient rights, until, at least, a full participation he granted 
to all of them, in the benefits of free resort, and holding land in the 
provinces. 

‘ Hitherto the avowed policy has been to prevent all colonizing 
and settling in India by Englishmen, who have been taught to con- 
sider England as their home, which they were to enrich by their 
future contributions to her exchequer. They have looked to this 
hope, and to their exemption, while in India, from certain burdens 
endured by the conquered people, as their compensation in return 
for being barred from the natural right to hold land and employ 
themselves and their capitals as they please. The compensation 
cannot fairly be taken away without, at the same time, removing those 
bars, and changing the entire restrictive and anti-colonial system. 

* British-born subjects cannot come to Indiawithqut theCompany’s 
special leave, and may be sent away from their families and property 
by the Company’s servants at pleasure. They have no \ nice or share 
in public measures \ no liberty to meet, or deliberate, or speak, or 
print. They may not go ten miles from Calcutta without special 
license during pleasure. They may not pass from one district to 
another without the like permission. They have not in all eases 
the security of the Act of Habeas Corpus. They may not hold or 
farm lands. 

* These privations are the conditions on which Englishmen arc 
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permitted to reside in the Company’s territories. Whatever some may 
think of the justice and expediency of those restraints, the present pur- 
pose is merely to call your attention to the fact that such do exist, and 
to the inference, that, if the immunities hitherto enjoyed in respect to 
particular items of direct taxation arc to be taken away, all peculiar 
disabilities should likewise be removed, and free resort and unmo- 
lested settlement granted to Englishmen in a country which they 
are to support by an increased and indefinite share of the general , 
burdens, and no longer to look on as a mere temporary residence. 

' The inhabitants of Calcutta have no means of judging of the 
pecuniary necessities of the Company’s Governments. There is no 
communication between them. They cannot tell how the revenues 
are expended, or whether alleged wants might not be supplied by 
economy or improvement of existing resources, as well as by addi- 
tional imposts. They cannot admit the administration of justice in the 
provinces (where so much of their capital is at stake) to be as cheap, 
expeditious, and deserving of confidence as it might be, and as the 
Government supposes. 

' The petitioners must deny the assertion, that they contribute 
little or nothing to the public revenue : on the contrary, they main- 
tain that they pay their full share directly and indirectly to the 
general expenses, and that capital to the extent of several millions 
sterling, which they have spread over the country, notwithstanding 
many obstacles, is one main cause of its prosperity 3 and, in particular, 
an ellicicnt means of enabling the Company to realize the land-rents. 
As consumers of produce, and sole exporters and importers, the in- 
habitants of the town and port of Calcutta contribute largely to 
the territorial revenues, the salt and opium monopolies, and internal 
duties and taxes of all sorts. 

‘ They advance, in the first instance, the entire sea-customs, above 
'200,000 /. per annum 3 they pay direct house and police-taxes, port, 
and marine charges and establishments, town duties on consumption, 
post-ollice charges, ground-rents, and various other lesser items of 
contribution for public purposes. 

‘ Under all these heads of direct and indirect contribution, they 
consider themselves to be taxed in a ratio to their numbers and pro- 
perty, exceeding that of the population of the interior, and in a pro- 
portion fully equivalent to the benefits they reap from the protection 
of the Honourable East India Company. They confidently put their 
trust in the Legislature, that it will protect them from further inde- 
finite calls upon their property, at the pleasure of that Company, or 
the Ministers of the Crown, and without tiie Petitioners' pre- 
vious KNOWLEDGE, AND THE CONSENT OF TIIEIR VIRTUAL RE- 
PRESENTATIVES in Parliament. 

(Signed) ' JOHN PALMER, Chairman.’ 
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f Petition to the Honourable the Commons of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland in Parliament Assembled , 
by the Undersigned Inhabitants of Calcutta. 

< Sheweth, — That your petitioners feel deeply aggrieved, by the 
exercise of a power lately assumed by the local Government in India, 
but not sanctioned, as your petitioners humbly submit, by any exist- 
ing statute. That your petitioners have, without success, prayed 
relief from the constituted authorities in this country ; and now 
humbly beg permission to lay their grievances before your Honour- 
able House, in the full conviction that they will be maturely con- 
sidered, and such redress afforded, as to the wisdom of the Parliament 
may seem tit. 

* That before the passing of the 53 Geo. II T. c. 155, s. 98, 99, 
the Indian Government had no power to impose any tax whatso- 
ever within the limits of Calcutta, except an assessment upon 
houses, limited in amount, and exclusively appropriated to the pur- 
poses of police, 

< That the regulation of commerce necessarily required that 
certain duties of customs should be imposed within Calcutta; and 
such duties, although unauthorised by any statute then existing, 
were from time to time imposed by Government, and paid by the 
British and Native inhabitants, who felt and admitted the expe- 
diency of such measures, and never in any instance took advantage 
of the inability of Government to enforce them, if resisted. 

* That to remove the difficulties likely to arise from continuing to 
impose unauthorised duties, the 53 Geo. III. (c. l.>5, s. 98, 99,) 
was introduced ; by such enactment not being retrospective, it was 
deemed expedient shortly afterwards to pass the 51 Geo. III. 
(c. 105,) declaring valid all duties previously imposed. That 
fourteen years have elapsed since the enactment ot 53 Geo. III. 
(e. 155. s. 98, 99,) during which period various duties of customs 
have been levied, as before, within Calcutta : but Government have 
never imposed, or intimated any right to impose under the powers 
conferred by that statute, any tax other than duties of customs. 

f That a regulation has lately been promulgated, for the purpose 
of enabling Government to levy within Calcutta a stump tax, ex- 
orbitant in amount, and most vexatious in its details ; in the pre- 
amble to which, it is alleged to have been passed by the ^ ice-1 re- 
sident in Council, under powers vested in him by the 98. 99 sec., 
53 Geo. III. c. 155, and with the sanction of the Court of Directors, 
and the approbation of the Board of Commissioners for the affairs 
of India. 

‘ That your petitioners, confidently believing that the statute 
adverted to did not confer any such power j and dreading the ope- 
ration of the tax, as fatal to the commercial interests ot Calcutta, 
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and injurious to the free trade with the mother country, which lit Was 
the object of that very statute to create and foster, addressed an 
humble petition to the llight Honourable the Vice-President in 
Council, praying that the regulation might be abolished. That 
Government in reply, refused to grant their prayer, and argued 
at length the grounds of their refusal, distinctly avowing, that they 
possessed, in concert with the Court of Directors and Board of 
Control, a right of taxation within Calcutta, limited only by their 
wants and their moderation. Your petitioners then prayed, that 
the regulation might not be enforced pending a petition to Parlia- 
ment j but that request was also peremptorily refused. 

f That your petitioners then addressed a requisition, in the usual 
form, to the Sheriff of Calcutta, requesting that lie would convene 
a meeting of the inhabitants of Calcutta, to take into consideration 
the propriety of presenting a petition to Parliament on the subject 
of the Stamp Itegulation, and generally, the powers vested in the 
local Government by the statute therein adverted to : That the 
Sheriff accordingly inserted an advertisement in the public papers, 
convening a meeting as requested, hut shortly afterwards recalled 
his advertisement, staling that Government would not ullow the 
inhabitants to assemble for such a purpose. 

‘ That your petitioners being thus prohibited from assembling in 
the usual, legal, and constitutional manner, your Honourable 
House would naturally conclude, that the motives of your petitioners 
bad been questionable, or their language intemperate : Your peti- 
tioners will not rest satisfied with disclaiming such imputations ; 
they entreat permission to transmit, herewith, tlicir petition to 
Government, with the reply thereto, and their subsequent request 
and its refusal $ and they submit their conduct with confidence to 
the severest judgment of your Honourable House. 

‘Your petitioners have deemed it necessary to state thus much in 
explanation of this their petition, not having been submitted to a 
meeting convened by the first magistrate. But your Honourable 
House may rest assured, that this petition embodies the feelings and 
sentiments of the inhabitants of Calcutta ; and they venture to state, 
that it will he more numerously and more respectably subscribed 
than any petition which ever left the shores of British India. Your 
petitioners, at the same time, feel fully satisfied, that the dangerous 
power thus assumed and avowed by the local Government, will, of 
itself, attract the attention of Parliament ; independently of the ear- 
nest solicitations of those who have the misfortune to be subjected 
to its influence. 

Your petitioners contend, that the 53 Goo. III. (c. 155, s. 98, 
99) was limited to the duties of customs, and other taxes of the 
same description ; that the only mischief which had been experienced, 
was the inability of Government to impose such duties within Cal- 
cutta ; and that the only remedy contemplated, was the removal of 
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that specific disability. Anterior to the 54 Geo. III., c. 105, no 
taxes Iwd ever been imposed within Calcutta, except duties of cus- 
toms 5 and yet that statute, in declaring valid existing and past du- 
ties,! uses the very same words and terms which occur in the 53 * 
Geo. III., (c. 155, s. 98, 99.) 

* But your petitioners do not rest on the narrow ground of legal 
construction. They beg the attention of your Honourable House to 
’the origin of the enactment in question, and to the financial history 
and constitution of British India ; which tend to show to demon- 
stration, that Parliament never intended to bestow the alarming 
power of general and unlimited taxation. Your petitioners urge, 
that if Parliament had intended to bestow upon the local Govern- 
ment any such power, the preamble would have recited the inade- 
quacy of the existing sources of revenue, and the necessity for new ; 
would have jealously limited the amount of such taxes, and would 
have cautiously specified the application. 

‘ The Government, in their reply to your petitioners, rest their 
arguments on the assumption, that the public burthens had always 
been borne by those resident in the interior ; that the inhabitants of 
Calcutta had enjoyed an inequitable exemption from taxation ; and 
that the wish of Government, and the intention of the enactment, 
(43 Geo. III., c. 155, s. 98, 99,) was to remove such invidious 
distinction, and to compel all to contribute equally to the burthens 
of the state. If such were the intentions of the Government, and 
such tlic meaning of the statute, it is strange that hitherto it has 
never been acted upon ; it is strange that the then Government, 
which sought and obtained the remedy, should never have applied 
it ; and that the meaning of this enactment, where intention is the 
very essence of construction, should not be discovered until four- 
teen years had elapsed, although the supposed evil intended to be 
repressed was in full force all the time. 

‘ Your petitioners contend respectfully, that the inhabitants of 
Calcutta contribute, either directly or indirectly, their full share to 
the revenues of Government ; that the error in fact, and fallacy in 
reasoning, which pervades the whole reply of Government, is ob- 
vious, and arises from arguing, as if the political relation of the 
governors and the governed, and the mode of raising revenue, were 
the same here as in England. They do not advert to the peculiar 
circumstances of this country, and of British subjects permitted to 
reside here such subjects remain merely by sufferance, and are 
excluded from all voice in the Government, or in the mode of raising 
and appropriating its revenues ; they are not at liberty to reside 
where they please, nor to acquire a permanent settlement any where ; 
thus excluded from all power or iullucnce, subjected by the policy 
of the law to numerous political disabilities, and debarred lrom the 
free use of their capital and industry. 8uch of your petitioners as 
arc British- bom, humbly submit they have a right to urge, that if 
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British principles of taxation are introduced, British principles of 
, Government, and British privileges, ought to accompany and recon- 
cile them to the evil 

* The revenues in India are not raised, as in England, from taxes 
voluntarily imposed by the people j they belong to Government by 
right, and are held and raised independently of the will of the go- 
verned. The East India Company found the Eastern system of 
finance in full force, and they have rigidly adhered to it as most pro- 
ductive, and perhaps best suited to the habits of the Natives, and the 
state of the country. The land is the great source of revenue ; the 
right to the soil remains in the Government, and the whole popula- 
tion may be considered as tenantry, who reserve what is sufficient 
for existence, and render the residue to the ruling power. Where 
such a system exists, your petitioners submit, that it would be ab- 
surd in principle, and intolerable in practice, to superadd general 
taxation, as it prevails in England. Your petitioners verily believe, 
that the Stamp Bcgulation is only introductory to a system of ge- 
neral and oppressive taxation The annual revenue expected to be 
realized from stamps is only computed at 6 lacs, (60,000/.,) and 
your petitioners cannot suppose that Government would have deemed 
it politic or wise to spread alarm and discontent by the exercise of 
a power both obnoxious and dubious, unless some greater return 
were contemplated. 

‘ Besides the territorial revenue, which constitutes nearly three- 
fourths of the Indian finance, there arc the great monopolies of salt 
and opium, duties of custom, and profits derived from trade. \our 
petitioners aver that these have hitherto been regarded as the only 
sources of Indian revenue. That the various statutes regulating 
and appropriating the finance of the country, advert to none other: 
and that general taxation has never been contemplated as a source 
of revenue, even in the interior where the power of Government is 
without limit or control. Your petitioners need not urge, that to 
each of these sources of revenue they mainly contribute. They are 
told in the reply of Government, that customs, though paid in the 
first instance by the merchant, fall ultimately on the consumer j 
and they should hav e thought that the same reasoning w r ould render 
it equally obvious, that rent of land revenue, though paid by the 
cultivator of the soil, must fall on the consumer of the produce. 
Your petitioners will not trouble your Honourable House by details ; 
but such of them as arc British-born cannot refrain from stating, 
that for the cultivation of indigo alone, the British merchants of 
Calcutta advance annually nearly two millions sterling. This fact h 
well known to Government, and the results, as affecting both ter- 
ritorial revenue and customs, will appear from inspection of the 
public accounts. It was believed by your petitioners who are British- 
born, that the Government could not have overlooked or undervalued 
such a cause of public prosperity and public revenue - } and they had 
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hoped that the value of British capital and British industry pervad- 
ing the Indian Empire, would have been acknowledged and admitted ; 
and that they would not have been taunted with enjoying security 
and protection from establishments to the support of which they 
contribute nothing. 

* In conclusion, your petitioners submit, that the power against 
which they respectfully but earnestly protest, is illegal, impolitic, 
'and unjust. That the facts adduced in its support are erroneous, 
and the reasoning fallacious and inapplicable. Such of your peti- 
tioners, in particular, as are British-born, feel that their rights 
have been violated, and their property declared subject to constant 
and undefined invasion, without any intimation of the evil while it 
approaches, and without any means of address when it arrives. 
Thus situated, your petitioners have no tribunal to which they can 
appeal for relief, except the Parliament of Great Britain. Before 
your Honourable House, they humbly lay their wrongs and their 
entreaties 3 and although half the world intervenes between them 
and the seat of your councils, they feel confident that the distant 
voice of respectful remonstrance will be heard within your walls, 
and that protection afforded, which is not limited to climate or to 
colour, but equally extended to all living under British rule, whether 
in the East or in the West. Your petitioners, therefore, humbly pray 
that Parliament will be pleased to pass an Act, declaring that the 53 
Geo. III. c. 155. s. 98, 99, is limited to duties of customs, and that 
such statute does not empower the Governor-General in Council, with 
the sanction of the Court of Directors and Board of Control, to impose 
any taxes within Calcutta, other than duties of customs 3 or for such 
other relief as to the wisdom of your llonouiable House shall seem 
lit, and that your petitioners may be heard by their counsel at the 
bar of your Honourable House in support of their petition 3 and your 
petitioners shall ever pray. 



General Summary op TnE Latest Intelligence connected 
with the Eastern World. 

The latest Papers that have reached this country from India since 
;Our last, extend to the 20th of July from Bengal, the 2d of August 
from Madras, and the 12th of August from Bombay. The prin- 
cipal topics adverted to in these, we have made the subject of sepa- 
rate consideration in the original articles of r the present Number. 
But as there is generally much in the miscellaneous paragraphs of 
Indian News that is interesting to English readers, we select the 
most striking of those contained in the Papers before us, beginning 
from the earliest date in June, and extending through July and 
August to the date of the latest received. 

One of the earliest of these Papers contains the following account 
of the origin of the war in the Punjab, in a more detailed manner 
than we have hitherto seen it stated, and which we therefore tran- 
scribe at length : 

‘ By advices from the Punjab, we learn that the war which has 
been so long impending between ltaja llunjeet Sinh, and the Afghan 
chiefs, has at last occurred, and actual hostilities have taken place. 
The Native papers have, for some time past, adverted, although 
indistinctly, to the state of affairs in this quarter, and it appears that 
various causes have contributed to occasion disturbances. In the 
first instance, some dissension occurred between Jay Sinh of Atara, 
and Raja Scuchet Sinh, commanding a force upon the Atok, originat- 
ing in private pique, felt by the former against Mian Lilian Sinh, 
the brother of the latter, some years since, on which occasion Jay 
Sinh entered the service of Pesliawer, but subsequently returned to his 
allegiance; the parties came to blows, in which Seuchet was defeated, 
but no consequences seem to have followed the transaction, all other 
consideration giving way to the insurrection of the Afghan tribes, 
headed by a religious fanatic, ' and secretly encouraged by the ruler 
of Peshawcr. 

‘ The ostensible chief is Syed Ahmed Ali, a native of Bareilly, 
and well known as a turbulent character. Having left India on a 
pilgrimage to Mecca, he has passed his time, on his return, in Sindh, 
and the countries on the Western frontiers, preaching a crusade 
, against the inlidels of Hiudoostun, and latterly, in Afganistan, it 
ehonld appear, with some success, having assembled a force of 
Yusef-zeis and Nur-zeis chiefly, in three divisions, one under his 
personal command, and the other two under that of Maulavi Ismaiel 
and Abul Hye. His movements were watched during the caily 
part of February, by Boodh Sinh, with a Sikh force, and several 
petty affairs took place, in the course of which Boodh Sinh advanced 
to Akoru, beyond Atok, the Syed boing encamped at Noshera, 4 A 
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.short distance on his front with between 30,000 and 40,000 men. 
Yar Mohammed Khan at first disavowed all connection with Syed 
Ahmed, but at last threw off the # mask and joined him at Noshera. 
The force with lloodh Sinh was at first but 4000 men, but on these 
occurrences becoming known at Lahore, reinforcements had been 
sent to him, making his army between 15,000 and 20,000 men. The 
enemy threatening to cut off his communications, he fell back upon 
the Indus, near to the village of Seydoo, where he was attacked by 
the whole force of the Mohammedans, amounting, according to some 
accounts, to 90,000 infantry and 10,000 horse, on the 21st of 
February. The greater part of this host being ill armed, and worse 
organized, made no impression on the Sikh troops, who, after re- 
pelling two desperate but disorderly attacks upon their position, ad- 
vanced to the charge with great determination, and put the enemy 
' to the route. In the flight great numbers were sabred by the Rajah’s 
cavalry, and a body that had taken shelter in the village of Saydoo, 
was surrounded and entirely destroyed. The Mohammedans lost 
eight pieces of artillery and about 100 swivels, and their camp was 
plundered by the victors. It was not known in what direction the 
chiefs had fled. In consequence of the victory, the regular battalions 
and foot artillery, which had been sent off to join the army, had been 
remanded, but Monsieur Ventura had been ordered to advance to 
Pcffiawer, and occupy the balahissar, or citadel, whilst Monsieur 
Allard, with the cavalry, was instructed to join the Prince Sheher 
Sinh, and remain with his force at Ilcsht Nagar near Peshawer. It 
was thought propable that the enemy would not be able to make 
head against the Rajah’s troops, the dispersion having been complete. 
The date of these advices is the beginning of March. At this time 
the Rajah’s health continued much the same, and he was uuable, to 
his great regret, to take the field. He was living in tents in the 
gardens to the east and north-east of Lahore, in which he was fre- 
quently shifting his quarters ; latterly, they were near the Sumun 
liurj, on the bank of the small branch of the Ravi, which washes 
the north-west extremity of the city. Another French officer, we 
learn, has lately joined the Rajah’s service, and one, on his way to 
Lahore, is still detained at Peshawer.’ 

The following account of the insurrection in Tartary, from the 
same Paper, will be deemed interesting : 

f We lately adverted to the insurrection in Chinese Tartary, upon 
the authority of the ‘ Malacca Observer.’ Ili or Gulja, the head- 
quarters of the Chinese,military government of that country, is but 
little known, and the following account of it, from the ‘ Magasin 
Asiatique,’ may not be uninteresting at this moment. r lhe only 
notice of it, we remember to have seen elsewhere, is given by Mr. 
Moorcroft’s ‘ Moonshce,’ and precursor, Izzct Ullah, a translation 
of whose interesting travels is to be found in the Calcutta ' Quarterly 
Magazine.’ As, however, Izzet Ullah did not visit Ili, his notice 
is less satisfactory than that which Klaproth has published. 

Oriental Herald, Vol 10. M 
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4 The following account of the place is given by Poutimstew, who 
was there in 1811 : 

4 Gulja, or Gulja Kure, called also Jang-Khiim Khoto, or city of 
the military government, is built upon the right bank of the 111 , 
which is here very lofty. The river rises at the distance of two hun- 
dred versts in the Tekes and Talki mountains, and empties itself into 
theBalkhchi lake. Gulja is surrounded by a wall of square stones, 
three toises high, without a ditch or outworks, with the exception of 
a brick wall, extending along the banks of Ili for about one hundred 
toises, and much delapidated. This city, although the seat of the 
Government, is not at all superior to those of Yarkend, Khotan, and 
Koucha, inhabited by Mohammedans or Kashmir of the Kera Katay 
or Bayarder of the Manchoos, It contains about ten thousand 
houses, few of which are of any size, and the streets are narrow and 
dirty. There are several splendid temples, in which shows and en- 
tertainments are exhibited daily. The Mohammedans have several 
mosques. The principal part of the population is formed of the 
people called by the Chinese Kara Kitai Nogonlouk, and Topgan. 
The last consider themselves to be the descendants of the soldiers of 
Timur Askak, or Tamerlane. They are bigoted Islamites, but speak 
Chinese, and have adopted all the vices as well as the dress and 
habits of that nation. 

'When the Chinese became masters of the six Mohammedan 
cities, Yarkend, Kashghar, Khoten, Kouna-urphen, Turfan, and 
Oochi, about sixty years ago, they sent one thousand men from each 
city, and six thousand more from different Tartar tribes, to the terri- 
tory of Gulja, in order to cultivate the ground to raise grain for the 
troops stationed there. A small portion of these were fixed in the 
town, the rest were scattered over the adjacent country. 

4 Although the resident population of Gulja is still inconsiderable, 
it is a place of great resort, being the mart at which merchants from 
the heart of China meet those from western Asia, or from Bukharin 
Kokcnd, Mirgilan, Taskcnd, and even from Kashmir and Ilindoos- 
tan. The latter bring inferior muslin, silk-cottons, shawls, and white 
cotton cloth, called beize. The traders take up their quarters with- 
out the town, the streets of which are always crow'ded with traders 
and artisans, and well supplied with taverns and tea-drinking houses. 
Travellers and unmarried men invariably dine and sup at the taverns, 
and even families send to them for their meals. In the tea-rooms 
there is constant smoking, occasioning a heat and stench quite into- 
lerable to those unaccustomed to them. Gambling-houses arc also 
common, and much frequented, especially by the Topgan and Kara 
Katai. 

'The inhabitants of Gulja, and the neighbouring towns, are indus- 
trious, and addicted to commercial pursuits. The Chinese exercise 
different handicrafts, and are blacksmiths, cutlers, carpenters, and 
jewellers. The Topgan keep inns, cultivate gardens, and are retail shop- 
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keepers. The Mohammedans are equally cultivators, traders, and me- 
chanics. The Monguls rear cattle, and cultivate the soil. A consider- 
able traffic takes place here in oxen and horses, which are sold to the 
Kirghiz, who supply the troops with them, or sell them to the peo- 
ple of Urumsi. The rest of the horses are sent to the Government 
studs, which are always kept up to the full complement, although 
individuals are permitted to procure from them horses to replace 
, such as they may lose. The Government purchase cattle with the 
white cotton cloths which they buy with silver from the Moham- 
medans. Russian goods are chiefly broad-cloth and leather, but 
they are admitted only as coming from the Sultans of the Kirghiz j 
part is applied to the wants of the army, and the rest sold to agents 
from Pekin. 

f The impediments thrown in the way of the trade with Russia, 
deprive the Chinese of many advantages. An unrestricted com- 
merce with that country would attract merchants from all quarters 
to Gulja, and an extensive interchange of commoditievS be readily 
effected, to the prolit of all parties. 

‘ Goods brought to Gulja are not subject to any fixed impost. 
On the great road from Western Asia, which passes by Yarkend, 
Khoten, Kashghar, and Aksu, a duty is levied in those cities of one 
in thirty on every kind of merchandise. Horses and camels are free. 

f The people of Gulja pay a monthly tax in silver, according to 
their occupations. The Mohammedan colonists cultivate the public 
lands, and are, therefore, not taxed in any way ; each is bound to 
send to the imperial granaries eight sacks, each about six pounds 
and a half of rice, pease, barley, flour, and millet. This contri- 
bution is exacted from every individual between the ages of twenty 
and fifty, and the sons succeed to the labours of their fathers. What- 
ever grain is required for the troops is distributed from this source, 
and the rest is preserved in the imperial granaries. In 1800, three 
) ears’ store having been spoiled through neglect, the Jang-giun was 
obliged to make good the loss to the Government. 

‘ The Jang-giun is the military governor of the province, and 
commandant of the troops ; he has a council of five officers, and is 
assisted by the three chiefs of the Kara Katai, Mohammedans and 
Toup-gan. Ilis body-guard consists of T20 Manelioos, who arc the 
only people that regularly discharge military service. The rest of 
the force, consisting of the different Nomadic tribes, is only em- 
ployed occasionally, and, at other times, the individuals composing 
it follow their avocations. This force is wholly cavalry, and consists 
of "28,000 men, in five divisions, one of 4000, and four of fiOOO 
each, which perform the military duty of the frontier alternately, 
t he men are armed with sabres, lances, and bows and arrows. In 
t ime of peace, each provides his own horse and arms ; in time of war, 
they are supplied by the Government. No artillery is attached to 
M i i 
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this force, and the guns in the city appear to be kept only for cere- 
monial salutes; they are small, of iron, and are not mounted. 

f Fifty versts from Gulja Kure is Gulja, a large town, governed 
by a Jang-giun, and inhabited by Mohammedans. Gulja Kur?, or 
iii, is situated in north latitude 42° 26', and east longitude 8^°, 48'.’ 

The following observations on the expense of the smaller Govern- 
ments of India, are given in the shape of a letter to the Editqr of 
f The Bengal Hurkaru’ : 

‘ A report is prevalent that we are to have one, if not two, new 
Governments in Upper and Central India. After the failure which 
has already attended the establishment of petty Governments in 
other parts of India, it is quite surprising that the home authorities 
should still persevere in these idle and expensive projects. Qne 
would really have thought that making Bencoolen and Penang 
presidencies, and the former a lieutenant-government, more than 
sufficient to bring discredit and ridicule upon such schemes, ^Neither 
is the anomalous government recently created in the Straits of 
Malacca likely, from all accounts, to retrieve the reputation of petty 
governments. The cause of all this is very obvious, and I shall 
proceed to explain it in a few words. A small government is only 
good and respectable, when the state is free, and the administration 
popular. We have examples of such governments, where the 
people control the expenditure of their own money, and make their 
own laws : in ancient Greece, in Italy in the middle ages, and, in 
the present day, in the confederation of the Anglo-American States. 
If a government he neither free nor popular, the larger it is the 
better it is likely to be administered. China, for example, is better 
governed than a Malay principality $ and the Mogul Government 
was far better than that of any Hindoo Rajah. Of all our Indian 
Presidencies, that of Bengal, although not absolutely perfection, is 
incomparably the most liberal and enlightened. In the spirit in 
which it is administered, it is at least half a century a-head of those 
of Madras or Bombay. For proof of this, look to the state of the 
public press, and of municipal law, at the three Presidencies. At 
Calcutta there is something like British feeling and British spirit. 
The genius which prevails at the other two is purely Asiatic. A 
considerable government acquires a certain elevation of sentiment 
and conduct from the very importance of the subjects brought before 
it, and it has too much to do to meddle in trifles ; a petty govern- 
ment, from sheer idleness, busies itself in a thousand trifles which 
arc not within the province of governments at all. In short, its 
great vice is over-government ; a great government has an extensive 
patronage, and is generally disposed to rest satisfied with what it 
possesses. A petty government, on the contrary, is always ambi- 
tious, and seeks every possible means of extending its influence and 
grasping at authority. When it cannot do so abroad, it is sure, as 
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already mentioned, to meddle in the affairs of private individuals at 
home. It is naturally jealous of its subjects, and, in return, runs a 
considerable risk of incurring the " hatred and contempt ” which it 
pretends' to deprecate. Another decided advantage of a large go- 
verhment, and which a small one necessarily cannot possess, is this, 
that it has always a considerable public which silently if not openly 
guide's 'dr controls its acts, and to which, whether it choose to ac- 
knowledge it or not, it is always more or less responsible. 

* Subordinate places, without free institutions, arc always better 
administered by the local officers of a superior government than by 
independent governments of their own. Such local officers arc not 
above public opinion in the societies in which they reside. Of 
themselves they can do little or no harm, for every thing must be ’ 
referred to h superior authority. That authority, at least, will not 
be disposed to interfere too much, for it will not only be too much 
occupied with its own immediate concerns, but will not always be a 
very competent judge of subjects referred to it. The dependency 
will thus thrive as if it were from neglect, or, at least, from being 
spared the mortifications and impcrtincncics of over-government. 
Penang and Singapore, while they were petty residencies, as they 
ought always to have continued to be, were cheaply and tolerably 
managed. Their expenses could not have exceeded four lacs of 
rupees a-ycar between them. They arc now, from all accounts, six 
times as much, and, to say the least of it, certainly without being six 
times as well governed. Mal-administration and extravagance arc 
the inevitable consequences of petty and irresponsible governments. 
That most exquisite of all jobs, llencoolen, cost latterly, I am told, 
about ISO, OOOl. a-ycar ; this payment may be said to have been 
laid out for no other purpose than to maintain a charnel-house. If 
the experiment h^id answered as a beacon, to warn us against the 
danger of similar experiments, the money might still be considered 
as well spent, but it is clear it lias not. 

f I will venture to predict, that if the reported governments be 
established in Central India, the Cavil establishments will be trebled, 
and the administration of th «3 countries subject to them not one whit 
improved. There is no community in that remote part of India 
that can influence the conduct of those in authority j the local chiefs 
will have none around them but flatterers and expectants. For 
every material act of the local Government, the Governor-General 
will still be responsible to the Indian Government at home, as well 
as to the Parliament. The Supreme Government will not only 
have to undergo the drudgery which it at present undergoes on 
account of the administration of the countries in question, but also 
the labour which will arise from the passion of the local Government 
for making work for itself and others. If the duties are at present 
too onerous for the public functionaries at the seat of the Supreme 
Government, the easy and obvious remedy, as far as the present 
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constitution of the Government will admit of a remedy, is to in- 
crease their number, and to establish a more skilful subdivision of 
employment. 

< The author of the proposal of creating new Governments in 
Central India, is well known to be Sir John Malcolm. The pro- 
posal is, indeed, contained in his printed work. Sir John, although 
a clever man in some lines, is, in his views of society and govern- 
ment, a mere empiric. Any one who will take the trouble of 
perusing his evidence before Parliament on the question of Free 
Trade, and compares the denunciations, the miscalculations, and the 
real ignorance of the mechanism of human society therein contained, 
with the results of that measure, the most signally beneficial which 
has ever been adopted in the Government of India, will be convinced 
of this truth. 

To this letter, the Editor of f The Bengal Hurkaru ’ appends the 
following observations : 

' Our correspondent J., whose letter will be found in a preceding 
column, has given some forcible reasons against the establishment 
of petty independent governments. The absurdity of furnishing 
territories, which might be well managed by a justice of peace and 
half a dozen constables, with councils and secretaries, survey ors- 
general and collectors, and all the apparatus required for the go- 
vernment of an important state, scarcely requires to be pointed out 
but the question naturally occurs, who could have devised such a 
plan ? The answer is, that the object of Government is twofold, — 
the good of the governed, and the good of the governors. In all 
independent states, the former is at least supposed ; in .all depen- 
dencies, the latter will be found to be the guiding principle. Next 
to personal emolument, patronage is the great object of men in 
power, and that can only be given by the creation of offices. These 
offices arc valuable in the direct ratio of salary and the inverse ratio 
of work 5 to be employed in the government of a large and import- 
ant country, must require much labour and some talent ) but an 
insular member of council, whose most important deliberations are 
on the proper length to which firewood may be cut, or the form of 
a notice to kill a pig, may pass his days in measureless content, free 
from all fear of responsibility, till the accumulations of his salary 
enable him to retire with sufficient dignity from the exercise of his 
very important functions. The habit of attending to such minutiae , 
leads to the meddling system which our correspondent notices. At 
some of the late meetings to petition against the corn-laws, it was 
proposed that the amount which the landholders derive from them 
should be paid by a direct tax, as a much cheaper mode of support- 
ing the aristocracy than the monopoly which they now enjoy. In 
the same manner, if it is really necessary that a certain number of 
young gentlemen should be annually provided for, would it not be 
much better to pay them a handsome salary for staying at home. 
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where they could do no mischief, than to send them abroad, at the 
risk of their own health, and to the certain injury of a part of his 
Majesty’s sublets ? A plan of this ‘kind has been partially acted 
upon by the Turks : some of the Greek islands used to pay a hand- 
some sum to be let alone ; and we have little doubt that some under 
the British flag would be very willing to bargain for a similar 
exemption from the visits of their Pasha.’ 

The following paragraphs of general news appear in the same 
Paper : 

f The Right Honourable the Governor-General, we understand, 
intends leaving the Hills about the middle of next month, on his 
return to the Presidency. 

' Preparatory to his Lordship’s expected arrival on the banks 
the Ganges, the Sonamooky , and other large pinnaces of the Gover* 
nor-Gencral’s fleet, left Allahabad on the 8th instant, and got safe 
round the fort. At this low period of the river, this was by no 
means an easy adventure, or one free from danger, for the currents 
at the spot arc extremely strong and rapid, and the channels shift 
almost daily.’ 

' By letters from Simla of the r»th instant, we understand that 
the Right Honourable the Governor-General and his party continued 
to enjoy their residence amongst the mountains. The weather was 
so cool, as to render fires necessary morning and evening. It was 
with much regret that the approaching period of departure was 
contemplated by all. The mission from Runjcet Singh arrived on 
the 4th, escorted by a party of regular infantry and lancers, who are 
said to have made a respectable figure. I he presents were very 
costly, and amongst them is an entire tent, made of the most valua- 
ble shawls ; this is intended for the King of England. Captain 
Wade, with one of the aides-de-camp, is to be sent with a letter and 
presents to the court of the Maha Rajah in return. 

‘ The Honourable Sir Edward Ryan, Knight, yesterday took the 
usual oaths and his seat on the bench as Junior Puisne Justice of 
his Majesty’s Supreme Court of Calcutta, under a salute from the 
ramparts of Port William.’ 

In a former article, on the advantage of colonizing India by 
British settlers, we gave an account of several elevated stations in 
that country, in which the climate was quite adapted to European 
constitutions. The following account of another station of that de- 
scription in Sylhet, is from the ‘ Government Gazette’ of May 22 : 

' We lately had occasion to notice the purpose of establishing a 
convalescent station upon the high ground to the north o ^ y e . 
We have since been favoured with the following particulars or the 
intended site : 

‘ It has been proposed, we understand, to erect two bungalos ; 
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one on ttoe mountains, near Asam, on the tynds o^Rcya^irftth Sinh„, 
the other on the Sylhet side] on "the estate 'of P.aja I^wah $ijih. , Jt t 
is to the latter, chiefly, that our notices apply. / 

* This station is at a place called Chira Punji, nearly twenty anile? 
I'rOYn Pandua. The first two miles from the latter place p^ss pver 
the plain, through a jungle of low bushes, grass, aiul a trpes, 
much of which has been cleared very lately by the inhabitants ; pf a 
Cosya village, recently settled in this direction. A gradual ( UyCcpt 
then leads to the crest of a low range of hills, about three Jiundrcd 
feet above the plain ; along which a path proceeds, for about four 
miles, to the westward. The track then having united with that from 
Parapunji, turns northward, and passes over a second range of hills, 
rather more steep and abrupt than the first, but perfectly practicable. 

* On the summit of this range, 1300 feet above the plains, is 
Bairang Punji, a Cosya village, occupying a commanding position, 
but destitute of any other natural advantages, being surrounded by 
jungle, and ill supplied with water. 

* On the sides of the hills are extensive plantations of bctlc-nut 
trees, oranges, and jacks. The lime-stone quarries are seen in the 
valleys on either side of the road. On the north of Bairang is a 
valley, through which runs a water-course, and along it are situated 
the villages of Neyumdali, Sorkoolong, and Motang. The road 
passes through the latter to the foot of the third ascent, termed Ma- 
hadeo ki Chartce, a winding aud rather difficult pathway, cut in the 
side of the mountain, and rising to the height of a thousand feet, or 
two thousand and three hundred above Pandua. Prom the summit 
of this elevation commences a table-land, sloping upwards very 
gently to the north, and offering no difficulties that may not be very 
easily removed. 

‘ The pass of Mahadeo is paved for the accommodation of foot- 
passengers, and could scarcely be rendered available to cattle, with- 
out becoming less practicable to men. A cattle-road, however, may 
be constructed a short way to the east. From the Mahudeo-pass to 
the summit of the fourth ridge, three thousand and five hundred 
feet above Pandua, the distance is about two miles $ thence to 
Moosmyc, is a mile and a half ; and from that to Chira Punji, about 
three miles, making a total distance of ten miles from Bairang. The 
altitude of Chira Punji, by barometrical measurement, is four thou- 
sand and two hundred feet above the plains j and, by trigonome- 
trical survey, the height of the ridge, to the northward, is about four 
thousand and six hundred feet ; that of the mountains to the north- 
cast appears to be still more considerable. 

* The country about Chira is open and undulating, rising into 
gentle hillocks, and intersected by ravines, in the bottom of which 
run shallow streams of clear water, forming occasional falls over 
projecting points of rock. There are few trees, but some of the 
elevations produce a few slender bushes. Many of the European 
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fruits arc found ’ wild, as the raspberry, the strawberry, the apple, 
and the plum. The fir-tree is a native of these parts. 

' A fine nutritious short grass grows in abundance on the table- 
land, and yields excellent pasture j the cattle, consequently, arc of a 
superior quality to those of the plains. The climate is temperate 
and agreeable j at a season, when the thermometer at Pandua was 
y t ° in the morning and 9t° in the afternoon, it stood at Chira at 
at 60° morning and evening, and never exceeded 77° throughout 
the day. The natives are remarkably healthy, 

‘ One great advantage of the position is, the facility with which it 
may be reached, and with which all the conveniences and luxuries 
of life may be transported thither. Boats of the largest size may 
proceed from Sylhet to within three hours’ distance of Pandua, at 
all seasons, up the Soorma river, and from Pandua, a few hours will 
convey them to Chira Punji. 

‘ The estate of Chira Punji is the property of Dewan Sinh, who 
has uniformly given great satisfaction to the British authorities. 
It docs not extend much beyond the village of Chira, and includes 
the four villages mentioned alw>vc, as well as Soorang, to the east of 
fiairang and Moosmyc, the residence of Mookum Rajah, a kinsman 
of Dewan Sinh, who holds a joint interest in some of the villages. 

* Our information of the site of the bungalo on the Asangsidc, 
is less precise than the preceding, and we have been able to collect 
only the following particulars : It is within the territory of Tiratfi ( 
Sinh, usually known as the Dulla Raja, which extends from tlie 
low land of Asam, some distance beyond Lungburee, and the chief 
town of which is Nungklow. The elevation of this latter is about 
lour thousand feet above the plains, the country is open, and the 
climate temperate and salubrious. The Rajah, some time since, 
agreed to co-operate in the construction of a road, practicable for 
elephants and cuttle, and the chiefs of the adjoining districts, as tar 
as to Chira Punji, had also expressed their concurrence. By the 
construction of a road, therefore, on the Sylhet side, to that station, 
die communication between Asam and Sylhet will be maintained 
with every attainable facility.’ 

The settlement of our newly acquired territory in Arracan had 
become a subject of discussion in the Bengal Papers. The follow- 
ing is from the same Number of the 4 Government Gazette,’ and 
may be regarded, therefore, as coming from authority : 

* We understand that the arrangements for the administration of 
this province, and the regulation of the police, ha\e lately been esta- 
blished upon a systematic organization. The duty of the police in 
die interior, is little more than that of surveillance, as the zemin- 
dars are held responsible for the maintenance of good order in their 
resnoctive divisions, and crimes of seripus dye are of very rare oc-» 
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currence. The chief scope for the activity of the police, and where 
it is necessary they should be armed, is the boundary along the hills, 
from whence theKhyengs have been accustomed to descend, and 
plunder the low country, in proportion, however, to the success 
with which these marauding incursions are resisted, they will gra- 
dually be discontinued, and the necessity to guard against them will 
cease. The revenue arrangements, for a term of three years, have 
been most readily entered into by the zemindars. With the grow-* 
ing population of the country, and the augmented market for natu- 
ral produce, there will, probably, be no difficulty in realising the 
amount, at least to more than a sufficient extent to cover the cost 
of management. The amount of the revenue is estimated at above 
twenty lacs, and the charges at not much more than half that sum. 
No taxes have been imposed on exports and imports. Two an- 
nual fairs have been established, one at Tulak, to commence on the 
full moon of December, and one at Aeng, on the 5th day preceding 
the full moon of March, each to last live days. The fulfilment of 
their engagements has been declared to be the only condition of per* 
pctual possession by the zemindars, including a right of alienation 
by sale, bequest, or gift. Such a right was never admitted by the 
Burman Governors, although the tenant was usually left in posses- 
sion, upon his paying a fine or douceur to each new governor of the 
province, who was changed every three years, and had full powers 
to alienate as he pleased : the Government, throughout the Burman 
state, being the only proprietor of the land, and the cultivators, con- 
sequently, living in a state of insecurity, fatal to the existence of 
agricultural prosperity and population. 

' The head men of the villages, the Gongs, (the Gaums of Asam) 
or Baradars, have been retained in the new system, on a footing simi- 
lar to the Tashkheesee Talookdars of Bengal. They are chosen by 
the villagers, and collect, in kind, or money, as may be agreed upon, 
and are not removable by either the zemindar or ryots, except 
with the concurrence of the supreme authorities, and only on proof. 1 ) 
of incompetency or gross misconduct.’ 

* An attempt has been made to introduce the mode of catching 
elephants in a keddah, as practised in the more northern portions 
of the provinces, which promises to be successful. In the first trial, 
fifteen elephants, available for the public service, were secured. 

' It is satisfactory to learn, that the state of the European officers, 
Native troops and flotilla, continues healthy. No tendency to the 
epidemic fever has been manifested, and, as the principal stations 
have been much improved by clearing away the jungle, and drain- 
ing, there is every reason to hope that the military posts will con- 
tinue to improve in salubrity. 

f The transactions that were the cause of the late alarm at Akyab, 
seem to have originated, in the arrival of a person from Ava, pro- 
tending to be a member of the old royal family of Arracau. lie vns 
reported to have been accompanied by several armed boats, and tin 1 i 
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rumour was 60 prevalent, that many persons left the place for a 
time. On sending; out a party to ascertain the fact, no traces of 
either boats or followers were found. Some reports were also cur- 
rent, that the individual above alluded to, had been tampering with 
the Mugh Levy, to put him in possession of the town, but further 
inquiry failed to establish the fact in a satisfactory manner. In 
order, however, to prevent any further misconstruction of the ob- 
jects of a probably harmless individual, the senior commissioner 
judged it expedient to direct his departure, and he was sent in the 
Sophia to Chittagong. This measure seems to have had the elfect 
of allaying every apprehension. The experience of the past, and 
the frequency of aggression and domestic tumult, have inspired the 
Mughs of Arracan with a degree of credulous timidity, which it will 
take some time, and the continuance of regular go\ eminent, to 
dissipate.’ 

On this, 'The Bengal Hurkaru,’ of the 24th, offers the following 
remarks : 

' “ The Government Gazette,” of Thursday, renders an account 
ot the settlement recently made for Arracan. According to this 
account the revenue amounts to above twenty lacs of rupees a- year, 
without any imposts on the export or import produce. It consists, 
therefore, we may conclude, of a land revenue, and of the produce 
of the salt monopoly. The settlement is said to have been made 
with the zemindars, upon whom our Government is described as 
having bestowed a perpetual right of possession in the land, in- 
cluding a right of alienation, sale, bequest, or gift. In short, the 
Government has raised this class of persons into a landed aristocracy, 
or has done what Lord Cornwallis did in Bengal between thirty and 
forty years ago, with this only exception, that (he assessment is not 
perpetual but fluctuating. Under the Burman Government, the 
state was held to be the only proprietor of the land, and the culti- 
vators are said to have lived “ in a state of inseeimty fatal to the 
existence of agricultural prosperity and population.” 

f With great deference to the respectable and, indeed, talented 
individuals who have made the settlement for Arracan, wo are firmly 
ot opinion that their whole arrangement is founded upon erroneous 
principles. In the name of patience and good sense, what have such 
hard words as zemindar, tashkhccscc, and talookdar, to do with a 
British fiscal arrangement in a new country ? What is the Persian 
language to the Mughs ? Or why indict upon them the institutions 
°t the Mohammedan conquerors of the Hindoos, which arc just as 
Grange to them, and as inapplicable to their situation, as those of 
the ancient Etruscans, or more ancient Egyptians. 

f By (he new arrangement, it appears that the police, and other 
local officers of the old Government, have, by the full of the Com- 
missioners, been declared proprietors of the land (o the exclusion of 
the cultivators, the virtual proprietors, even by (lie showing of the 
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' (government Gazette ’ itself. We fear, upon examination, it will, 
ip fact be found, that they have done the very thing which has of 
late years been so much deprecated by the home authorities,, not to 
say by philosophical and speculative writers. In the language of 
Mr. Mill, when the sovereign power generously sacrificed its own 
proprietary rights, it should have bestowed those rights upon those 
“ ppon whom the motives to improvement which property gives 
would have operated with a force incomparably greater than that* 
with which they could operate upon any other class of men ; they 
ought to have been bestowed upon those from whom alone in every 
country the principal improvements in agriculture must be derived, 
the immediate cultivators of the soil.” — u Instead of doing this, the 
ryots,” in the language of the same writer, f ‘ have been handed 
over to the zemindars in gross.” This is the very catastrophe 
which the historian of British India emphatically denounces as a 
great opportunity lost ; if the great opportunity lias occurred once 
more, we ask why this great opportunity has been again lost ? 

* From the unimproved state of Arracan, it is certain that the 
land-tax imposed 'is not a tax upon rent but upon produce, and 
that it must consccpiently enhance the cost of every necessary of 
life, and therefore arrest the progress of improvement and the in- 
crease of population. This will he easily seen by comparing the 
area with the estimated population. The former appears to be 
about 15,000 miles, and the latter about one hundred thousand in- 
habitants. This gives something less than seven inhabitants to a 
square mile, instead of *2(K), 300, and even as far as 600 in some 
parts of Bengal. In short, not above a sixth or seventh part of the 
cultivable area of the country is yet inhabited or cultivated. Legi- 
timate rent cannot therefore have commenced in sucli a country. 
Its condition can laar no analogy to that of the densely-peopled 
provinces of Hindoostan, and its system of taxation should there- 
fore be founded upon totally different principles.’ 

' The amount of revenue is described to he double the charges of 
Government. If this be the case, it is quite clear that taxation is 
carried to twice the length it ought to be. It is probable, however, 
that this will he found in the sequel as unintentional exaggeration. 
If it were all land-revenue, or the Arraeancse paid in any shape the 
whole sum, the tax would amount, upon man, woman, and child, to 
twenty rupees a-hcad. The semi-savages never could pay so much. 

It is not improbable that the salt monopoly is really looked to as the 
principal source of this revenue, and that the wealthier inhabitants 
of Bengal are speculated upon as the principal contributors to the 
alleged revenue of Arracan. Such a speculation, however, must pro- 
ceed in fallacious reasoning. If the quantity of salt brought to Ben- 
gal be increased, the monopoly profit upon the old supply will ne- 
cessarily diminish. If, indeed, salt can he bought cheaper, and of a 
better quality, from Arracan than any where else, both the Govern- 
ment and the people will be gainers. It is pretty certain, however, 
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that this cannot be the case. The muddy shores and humid climate 
of Arractin, it Will hardly be insisted, will ever produce salt in price 
and qhality capable of competing with that of the coasts of Coro- 
mandel ahd Malabar, countries peculiarly fitted for the manufacture 
of the salt. From the latter countries, nay, even from the Persian 
Gulph, or from Liverpool, the Government may have as much salt 
as they think proper by the most trifling relaxation of the monopoly. 
^According to this view, the expectation of deriving revenue from a 
salt monopoly in Arracan, is quite chimerical.’ 


The progress of the Governor-General in his tour is detailed in 
the following narrative : 

‘ We noticed some time since the arrival of the Itigh t Honourable 
the Governor-General at Subathoo. We have since been favoured 
with the following particulars of his journey thither. 

‘ The Governor-General quitted Meerut on the 12th of March, 
and proceeding by the route of Morulfeznugger, reached Seharun- 
pore on the 17th, where his Lordship halted a day to receive the 
visits of a few Native chiefs and principal zemindars, and to in- 
spect the Honourable Company’s botauical garden at that station. 

c The camp crossed the Jumna at Booria Ghat on the 20lh of 
March, and marched from thence through the protected Sikh country, 
by a very interesting route, skirting the base of the lower range of 
hills, to the Pinjore valley ; where his Lordship halted from the 
27 th <0 the 30th of ‘March, to make the necessary preparations for 
ascending the mountains. 

* Durbars were held at Booria, Naraingurh, Munny-Majra, and 
Pinjore, for the reception of the numerous Sikh Sirdars, and oilier 
petty chieftains of the Hindoo or Musulmau persuasion, amongst 
whom the protected territory, between the Jumna and Sutledge, is 
parcelled out. The four principal Sikh Rajahs of Putiala, Nabob, 
Jund, and Kythul, with the hill Rajahs of Hindoor and Belaspore, 
were introduced at the two latter places. 

* The Pinjore Dooa belongs to the Rajah of Putiala, who has 
there a beautiful garden, founded originally by a nobleman of the 
Emperor Akbar’s court. The grounds arc lard out in a succession 
of terraces, and command an abundant supply of water from the 
neighbouring hills, which is carried in a variety of canals and small 
cascades throughout the whole extent of the garden, putting in play, 
nt the same time, an immense number of jets d'eau. 

* It having been arranged that the Governor-General should return 
the visit of Maharaja Kurm Sinh of Patiala at this place, the 
Rajah came to his Lordship’s camp, to conduct him to the (dace of 
interview, where a suite of remarkably handsome tents were pitched, 
lined with richly embroidered scarlet cloth, and having the ground 
covered with red velvet, and shawl carpets. After the usual cere- 
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monies had been gone through, fifty-one trays, two eleplmnts and 
six horses, were presented, in return for the khelaat, with which 
the Rajah had been honoured by the Governor-General. 

* The Governor-General commenced the ascent of the mountains 
from Bar, on the morning of the 31st March, and reached Subathoo 
on the evening of that day, where the 1st Nusseeree battalion, com- 
manded by Captain Kennedy, was drawn up to receive his Lordship, 
and the usual salute was tired in honour of the occasion. Lord 
Amherst and family occupied the bouse of Captain Kennedy, the 
commanding officer, and local political assistant, during their stay 
at Subathoo. On the 1st April, his Lordship held a durbar for the 
reception of the following hill chiefs, who had assembled at Suba- 
thoo, to pay their respects to the Governor-General, viz ; the lianas 
of Keonthul, Boghul, Baghat, Khotar, Comharsain, Bhujjee, 
Mulog, Dhamee, Konyar, Bulsun, Beja, Ootraj and Kotk’haee. 
These chiefs brought with them nuzzers of birds, hill poneys, and 
articles, the peculiar produce of their respective estates, and each 
received khelaats suited to their rank and conditions. The follow- 
ing morning, his Lordship reviewed the 1st Nusseeree battalion, 
and expressed himself highly gratified with the exhibition. 

* The Governor- General reached Simla on the evening of the 5th 
April, at which -place excellent arrangements have been made for 
the accommodation of his Lordship and suite, during the hot 
months. The bungalos at Simla are situated at an elevation of 
7200 feet above the level of the sea, and our accounts speak in the 
highest terms of the excellence of the climate, the delightful tempe- 
rature, and grandeur of the surrounding scenery. On the 23d April, 
the thermometer did not stand higher than 62°, in a room with a 
sunny aspect ; and in the beginning of the month, when the weather 
was stormy, the mercury, we understand, was often as low as 52° 
and 54° throughout the day. 

‘ The Governor-General received the visits of the Rajahs of Gurh- 
wal and Bissahur, and liana of Joobul, on the 14th of April, a 
complimentary mission from Maharaja Runjeet Singh, of Lahore, 
had reached Subathoo, and was expected to arrive at Simla on 
the 25th,’ 


The followingparagraphs are from the same Paper ; the first from 
its Editor, the succeeding ones among its selections from other In- 
dian Papers : 

' In the “ Bull” of yesterday, a hint is thrown out for the suppres- 
sion of all future public meetings, for so we must understand the 
hope which that journal expresses, that a regulation w ill be framed 
to place “ the right of British subjects to hold such assemblies on a 
better defined basis than that on which it now rests.” On what bet- 
ter basis can the right of meeting be placed than the law of the 
land ? If, indeed, it were a disputed right, or had been held to 
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be taken away by the Construction of some unintelligible statute, 
then, indeed, not a regulation, but an explanatory statute might be 
required j but what object there can be in defining an undisputed 
privilege of Englishmen, except to limit it, or take it away alto- 
gether, is quite incomprehensible. 

( We have been favoured with a letter from Chittagong, which 
quotes a letter from Akyab, adverting to transactions that gave rise 
to some alarm at that place. 

f According to a report that for a time obtained some credence, 
several war-boats, loaded with small arms, had, for some time back, 
been lurking among the creeks in the neighbourhood of Akyab. 

f A person who had come from Ava, and was represented to be a 
near relation to the Rajah of Arraean, was reported to have been 
invited by the principal Muglis to bead an expedition, the object of 
which was to wrest the province from the Eritish. It was farther 
said, that the Mugh Levy were tampered with, but unsuccessfully. 

f An officer in charge of the flotilla, after a fruitless search of 
three days in the Rurmah war-boats reported to be lurking near 
Akyab, returned without observing or bearing of any trace of them. 
The individual alluded to as the supposed leader of the plot, had 
quitted Akyab by order of the Commissioner his presence there 
at the juncture when a good deal of (in all probability) causeless 
anxiety was afloat, being deemed inexpedient.’ 

1 A mutiny of a serious nature broke out on the O'th instant, at 
the Cavalry Station of Mominabad, in the Nizam’s territories. This 
information is conveyed in letters from Hyderabad. The command- 
ing officer received onc-and-twenty wounds, three of which were 
from pistol-shots, the rest sabre-cuts. The other officers had narrow 
escapes. Fortunately, the mutiny was confined to about half a squad- 
ron of one regiment, and they were immediately charged by the rest 
of their own regiment, and by another which was drawn up on 
parade. The mutineers were cut to pieces, with the exception of 
five or six who were taken prisoners, and four or live who escaped. 
It is said that the cause of this unfortunate affair was some innova- 
tion as to shaving. The surviving mutineers who were taken were 
to be tried immediately. The commanding officer, at the date of the 
letters from Hyderabad, was still alive, but thought to be in a very 
precarious state. Since writing the above, we have heard of Major 
Davies’s death.’ 

f Two more very extensive tires took place last night ; one ap- 
parently in the Eurra Eazar, and another, of very great magnitude, 
in the direction of Chowringhce, was raging at two o’clock this 
morning.’ 


One of the Native Newspapers of Ecngal had been discontinued 
for want of adequate support } on which ‘ The Government Gazette ’ 
Iiad endeavoured to force the inference, that the Natives of India 
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were not yet in n condition to appreciate the value of newspapers, 
and that it was absurd to force them on their acceptance. If that 
Editor were in London, he would see that not a single month, nay, 
scarcely a single week, passes in which, newspapers, daily or weekly, 
arc not given up for want of adequate support. * The Represen- 
tative,’ ‘ The British Press,’ ‘ The Pilot,’ ‘ The Statesman,’ each of 
which had lasted as long as, and many much longer than any Native 
paper in India, are now no more. Rut does any one infer from this,, 
that the people of England do not appreciate newspapers, or that they 
are forced on their acceptance ? The Editor of * The Hurkaru ’ has 
the following remarks on this subject : 

' The Government Gazette’ of Monday, in announcing the cessa- 
tion of f The Shems al Akhbar,’ whose Editor, linding it an unpro- 
fitable task, has “ determined to repose on the couch of conclusion,” 
tells us that the Native papers “ owe their institution rather to a 
precarious imitation of English manners than to the wants of the 
people.” In about a hundred years, lie thinks, they may expect to 
receive sufficient support at the seats of the Indian Government , 
and by that time their readers will have acquired sufficient discern- 
ment to separate the true from the false, and duly to estimate “ party 
misrepresentation and ridiculous pretension.” If these qualifications 
arc requisite for newspaper readers, it is to be feared that Europeans 
arc not much in advance of the Natives ; at least their discernment 
cannot be rated very high by a journalist who writes a long article 
about the innocence of King Ferdinand. The horror which * The 
Government Gazette’ entertains of European institutions being pre- 
maturely forced upon Indian practiced well known, and sufficiently 
accounts for the opinion that Native newspapers are not wanted. 
They are, perhaps, not sufficiently well conducted at present to afford 
the quantity of useful information of which they might be made the 
vehicles ; but even in their present infantile state, it may be doubted 
whether they are not equal to those which flourish in some of the 
more civilized parts of the world, and especially in the dominions 
of that innocent monarch of whom ‘ The Government Gazette ’ is 
the self-constituted defender.’ 


The following paragraphs relating to Asam, the Punjab, Chitta- 
gong, and Elliclipore, are from ‘ The Government Gazette’ of June 
14th : 


f From Asam, \vc learn that the course of inquiry has been latterly 
prosecuting to the eastward, in the country of Bor Kamptis, at the 
bead of the Kyenduen river, inhabited by a people who speak 3 
language similar to that of the Siamese. The latest advices from 
the travellers in this direction, are dated the $2d May, from a phi# 
called Phakhong, the last village on this side of the snow. On the 
1st of May, they crossed a stream called the Duffa Pance, about 
eighty yards in breadth, being conveyed across in a kind of cradle, 
suspended on two canes, and drawn by a third. They also crossed 
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^ fron^tlftr *© the left hank of the Dehong on the same day on 

* a rift. They had experienced heavy rain the whole of the way. 
The passage of the Langtaji mountains, at which they had arrived, 

. was expected to oqcupy ten days. This ridge is topped with per- 
petual snow} whenMt was to be crossed, the snow was reported to 
■ be a foot thick, afid as solid as ice. We are sorry to learn, that the 
Abors, on the Dehong, continue to show little inclination to assist 

* in the exploring of that river, and there seems little prospect of un- 
dertaking it successfully, without their occurrence or co-operation. 

'fos’H ave been favoured with advices from the Punjab, which, 
although of an earlier date than the Akhbars, contain some particular 
details'. ’ Runjeet Sink was at Amritser, where he arrived on the 
6th of April, travellings his tonjohn by easy stages. He encamped 
in the 1 Rntobagh, a garden formed by him some years ago, in the 
centre of which stands a stately edifice richly decorated with mosaic 
'work/ like that of the Taj at Agra, removed from the tomb of 
Jehangir, at Lahore, the spoils of which have contributed to the 
embelllshrrient oft several buildings erected by the Sikh chief. 
!l Whilst In thb Rhmbagh, the son of Yar Mohammed Khan, the ruler 
bf PeshaWer, arrived — he is described as a handsome boy, of a fair 
>ompl£xion; abbdt l f 2 or 13 years of age ; he was attended by about a 
dofcen [Wrsotfs, whb all presented nuzzers. On the parjt of his father, 
the laid |iresettted tWehty-four horses, all fine animals, although rather 
but of condition after their journey ; — a horse of great celebrity, Lai|i, 

1 Is said ffai hhvc died upon the road. The Rajah, however, suspects 
this 'hoLtbbb true*, and his officers in Peshawer have orders to secure 
*' the animal at any risk. He seems more anxious about the horse 
' than the government of Peshawer, which Yar Mohammed is allowed 
' tti retain. Rmijeet Sitih has lately admitted a Mr. Mocvius, a 
’ Prussian, into his service j he has now six Europeans, and one Indo- 
Afitbn’, attached to his army j the latter commands a regiment of 
^eiValty. 4 ’ Of f the Europeans, five are French. During his stay at 
Antitftfeer^the Rajah repeatedly reviewed several of his regular bat- 
talions, whtfWefe encamped on the plain in front of Govind Gcrli, 
a fort built by Runjeet, and supposed to be the depository of his 
treasures. The battalions, commanded by the French officers, re- 
maWtifih the tieigbourhood of Peshawer, and were expected to con- 
"rimie there fbr some time.’ The religious enthusiasm excited against 
the Sikhs, is far from being abated, notwithstanding the defeat ot 
1 their* Ieader>Und. may yet give the lfiyah no inconsiderable trouble. 

* The utter want of resources,, however, as well as military skill, ou 

the part of ,the Mohammedan insurgents, leaves no doubt of the 
result.’, . . 

‘ From Chittagong, we team that the dawk was laid on Lieute- 
nant White’s new route from Chittagong to the Cantonments at 
Ackyab round the head of the Naaf, on the 16th ultimo, and that the 
dawks have hitherto travelled speedier by it, than they ever did by 
Oriental Herald* Vol 16. N 
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the old road. The dawk that left Ackyab on the 28th of May, at 
4 p. m., although eoutinual heavy rain was experienced, reached 
Chittagong at 4 a. m., on the 2d instant, and Calcutta on the 7th, 
which is live days quicker than it ever travelled before at the same 
season of the year. Two companies of the 52d regiment Native 
infantry, put into Coxe’s llazar, a few days since, on stress of wea- 
ther, and one of the sloops having been disabled in a gale that was 
experienced on the Arracan coast, the detachment landed, and 1 
marched from Gurjiniah to Mungdoo, by this new route, with perfect 
facility: an ollicer also has lately travelled the whole route to 
Ackyab, making two marches a day, which renders it probable that 
a high military road is practicable, and would be productive of much 
advantage. The new route from Mungdoo to Chuckereeah, was 
only commenced the 1 st of March last. It is twenty-four feet wide, 
and upwards of eighty miles in length, with bridges over every 
nullah tor the dawks : many miles extend through immense forests 
of valuable timber, who'-c trunks are chiefly twelve feet in circum- 
ference, and seventy feet in height. There has been very creditable 
diligence, therefore, used in its preparation. We have given inser- 
tion to a letter upon Lieutenant White's claim to the discovery of 
* the above route, in justice to that gentleman, but shall decline any 
further correspondence on the subject. We have no wish to ques- 
tion the merits of others, but, as already observed, the road has been 
made by Lieutenant White, and, we are fully satisfied, without his 
being indebted to any other person.’ 

‘ We have received the following communication from a Covre- . 
spondent at Elliohpore : “ Intelligence having been received of the 
return of Nhaik Dullah to his old haunts near the fort ot Narnulla, 
a small party, consisting of one huvildar and eight troopers of the 
5th regiment Nizam’s cavalry, stationed in that fort, proceeded on 
pursuit, and after a march of ten coss, succeeded in surprising the 
Shaik’s party, and capturing twelve horses, a number of spears, pis- 
tols, swords, Ne. 'I he Shaik’s famous gre\ mare was also taken, the. 
fleetness of whose paces has so often enabled the free-booter to 
elude the mo«t close pursuit. Two of the party were wounded, and 
taken prisoners, and the Nhaik himself escaped by plunging on foot 
into ravines, where the mounted troopers could not .follow. The 
above-mentioned line mare is now the property of Captain Ilideaut, 
commanding the regiment.” ’ 

The following information relative to China, and some of the 
northern states of Hindoostan, are from * The Government Gazette’ 
of July 2 : 

( We have received Penang Gazettes to the 12th of May, and the 
‘ Malacca Observer’ of the loth of April. From the Chinese news 
contained in the latter, it appears that the rebellion in Tartary is far 
from suppressed, and supplies and reinforcements, to a great extent, 
are required by the army. In an engagement, near Aksu, the leaders 
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of the rebels are reported to be annihilated, not one of .them 
having escaped ; his imperial Majesty anticipates, therefore, that 
the advance of the army to Cashgar and Yarkand will not be a 
matter of difficulty.. In an article, dated Canton, there is a descrip- 
tion of his Majesty, which is rather curious, if actually contained in 
any public record : “ The Emperor,” it says, " is now in his 46*th 
year. In early life he was. passionately fond of martial exercises, 
archery, horsemanship, &c. $ to increase his muscular strength he 
took medicinal preparations, called strengthening pills, which occa- 
sioned the loss of his teeth. He is tall, lank, hollow-cheeked, black- 
visaged, toothless, and, consequently, prominently chinned.” ’ 

{ Maharaja Runjeet Sink. — Advices from the Killadar of Khaira- 
bad, stated his having sent Ashref Khan, the Sirdar of the Yusef Zeis, 
as prisoner to Atok. The son of Yar Mohammed Khan having at- 
tended, was told that his father was relieved from his government 
of Peshawer, and that he should come to the presence as soon as 
he had an opportunity. On hearing of the approach of the Captain 
Saheb with the presents from the (iovernor-General, the Maharaja 
asked Dr. Murray if the Captain was skilled in military affairs $ to 
which the Doctor replied, that all English gentlemen were, accord- 
ing to their tastes, conversant with military matters. On the 20th, 
two French officers, who had come from Herat, arrived, and were 
admitted to an audience.’ 

‘ Gwalior. — No change had taken place here to the 25th of May. 
On that day, Hindu Kao reported to the Bui that the several .Sirdars 
who were expected from Berhampore, had arrived within fifty coss, 
and orders were given to prepare for their reception.' 

‘ Poonah. — The Resident of Hyderabad received letters from Raja 
Chundoo Lall, stating that the Newaub was residing in one of the 
minister’s gardens at Gagrahi Ghat, near Tahinpur, and the cholera 
was raging with indescribable violence at Hyderabad. Vast numbers 
had left the city in alarm, and taken up their abode in the country, 
at the distance of six or seven coss. Chundoo Lall had employed 
five hundred Brahmins to expel the malady by prayer and sacrifice.’ 

* Oude. — A violent gale occurred at Lucknow on the morning of 
the 2d Zikada, in which the minar of the mosque of the Motee 
Muhul, and the golden bastion of the palace of the Begum, were 
blown down, as were no fewer than thirty-one minors in various 
parts of the city. On receipt of the intelligence of the death of his 
Koyal Highhess the Duke of York, the nuobet knana was silenced 
for three days, and sixty-four minute guns were fired. His Majesty, 
putting on mourning, paid a visit to the Residency . — Jami Jehan 

Numa 

The same paper, of the 5th of July, contains the following para- 

graphs : 

f Advices from Gwalior, of the 19th instant, announce the eleva- 
N 2 
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• 

^tlori to tbe musnud of Mookt Rao, son of a distant kirisiriati 6f the 
'late Dowlut Rao Sindhia. Previous to his being placed upon the 
throne, he -was adopted by Buiza Bai, on behalf of her late husband, 
u «nd married to her youngest grand-daughter. He takes- tl\e titles 
f of Maharaja, Ali Jab, Junkajee, Rao Sindhia, Behader. His in- 
stallation took place on the IHtb. We hope to give 1 some further 
•particulars of this event in our next.’ 

h * Bengal Club . — We understand that the preparations for com- 
mencing proceedings are now nearly completed, and that every 
thing will be ready in a few days more. It is in contemplation, 
we understand, if it should be found convenient to the Right Hon- 
ourable the President, to hold the first general meeting on Friday, 
the 13th instant, when those members who are residents will be 
invited to dine together. Due notice will be given them.’ >. 

* We are happy to learn that Captain Dawson, of the late ship 
John , reached town yesterday evening, he and the rest of the 
: crew who were left on the wreck having been brought off by the 
1 boats of the outward-bound ship Woodford. Two men alone were 
unfortunately lost. The Nercidc Yacht passed the wreck' on Tues- 
day, when the lower mast-heads were just above water. We un- 
derstand that the vessels at the Sand-heads have experienced very 
1 severe weather.’ 

* By the return of the brig Guardian to this port, we understand, 
the copy of the ratified treaty with Siam, bearing the seals of the 
king and the six ministers, has been received. Captain Burney, 
the late envoy, landed at Queda on the 14th of last May, where he 
had an interview with the son of the Raja of Ligor. He thence 
proceeded to Trang, where he met the Raja, to whom he delivered 
the ratified copy of the treaty, with which he was charged, and 
received in return that which has been now brought round. We 
have been favoured, on this occasion, with some further topo- 
graphical and commercial details, which wc shall take an early 
opportunity of laying before our readers.’ 

One of the most interesting proceedings, of which these Papers 
contain any account, is that of a meeting held in Calcutta, to do 
honour to the memory of the late Marquis of Hastings. The fol- 
lowing is a report of the meeting, from ' The Government Gazette,' 
of July 9, 1827 : y 

1 A most numerous and respectable meeting of the inhabitants of 
Calcutta, convened by the Sheriff, was held this forenoon at the 
Town Hall, for the purpose of considering the best mode of paying 
a tribute of respect to the memory of the late Marquis of Hastings. 

< The Sheriff read the requisition to the Meeting, upon which 
Sir Charles Grey was voted to the chair by the Honourable Mr. 
Bayley. 

* The motion being unanimously acceded to, Sir Charles Grey took 
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tye ch^ir, and in an impressive and feeling manner, dwelt upon the 
l^irtneSjOf tjie illustrious deceased — concluding with the resolution : 
, »*, That) this meeting, strongly impressed with feelings of vene- 
ration iot' the memory of the- Marquis of Hastings, Governor- 
General and Commander-m-Chief of India, during an eventful 
period of nearly, ten years j with gratitude, for the blessings of his 
just and glorious government, and admiration of his great and vir- 
tuous character, are anxious to transmit to posterity a memorial of 
their affectionate attachment and respect, by the erection of a public 
monument;. 

‘ Seconded by the Honourable Mr. Bayley. 

r Colonel Bryant, in an animated and able address, of which 
neither oUr time nor space admit of giv ing any detail, adverted to 
the splendid public character and private virtues of the lamented 
Marquis. If it should be proposed, lie said, that a monument be 
erected in the cathedral of Calcutta— or in any church at home — he 
would decidedly object to it, as lie was anxious that the monument 
should be so situated, that the Natives of this country, who so 
deeply < reverenced the Marquis of Hastings, should have ready 
access to it. He concluded by proposing, That a structure be raised 
in this metropolis, worthy of the illustrious object of our respect, 
and forming an appropriate receptacle for the statue already voted 
to him by the people of India, on his relinquishment of the govern- 
ment of this empire. 

Mr. Wynch seconded the resolution in a speech replete with 
eloquence, and in which he took a rapid but discriminative and forci- 
ble view of the Marquis of Hastings’s career. 

* Colbnel Bryant’s resolution was unanimously adopted. 

f Colonel Bryant next proposed, 

* That the Committee, formerly appointed to superintend the erec- 
tion of the statue voted by the inhabitants ot Calcutta, be requested 
to carry into effect the aforesaid resolution. 

‘ The motion being acceded lo, the lion. Mr. Bayley proposed, that 
the following gentlemen should be added to the Committee : 

‘ Sir Charles Grey, Colonel Bryant, Captain Forbes, Mr. Wynch, 
Mr, Young, Mr. Palmer, Captain Caldwell, Mr. II. T. Prinsep, Hon. 
J: Elliott, 

f Sir Charles Grey proposed, that Mr. Bayley s name be added. 
These propositions being agreed to — 

. ‘ Proposed by Colonel Bryant, and unanimously acceded to by the 
meeting, 

‘ Resolved, That a book be left open at the Town Hall for sub- 
scriptions, and that Messrs, Colvin and Co., the former Treasurers, 
he requested to continue their services for the new fund. 
i ‘ R^plved, That where the feelingof the Natives and inhabitants 
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of India towards their benefactor may even extend beyond the limits 
of this Presidency, their contributions, in common with those of the 
inhabitants of Calcutta, whether large or small, are equally indica- 
tive of affection and respect, and as such shall be received. 

‘ Proposed by Captain Caldwell, seconded by Colonel Bryant, and 
carried, 

‘ That a copy of the resolutions of the inhabitants of the metro- 
polis of British India, expressive of their veneration for the memory " 
of the late Marquis of Hastings, be transmitted to his son, the in- 
heritor of the honours of his illustrious father, in testimony of their 
affectionate attachment and respect for their late lamented Governor- 
General and Commander-in-Chief. 

‘ The thanks of the meeting were voted to the Sheriff. 

‘ Mr. Wyneh then proposed the thanks of the Meeting to the ho- 
nourable Chairman, which was seconded by Mr. Bayley, and carried 
amidst great applause. 

4 The meeting then dissolved ; but before we quitted the Town 
Hall, the following sums were already subscribed : 


Ks R Sl 

Sir Charles Grey 500 Captain Macau 200 

Mr. W. B. Bayley - - - - 500 Mr. Palmer - - - . .200 

G. Monev ------- 500 i\lr. Bracken - ' 200 

Mr. W. ,1. Hogg 500 Mr. Plowden 100 

Captain Hickey 100 Mr. Beecher 100 

Lieutenant-Coionel Bryant - 500 Dr. Strong 100 

Mr. E. Barnett 100 Mr. Mister ----- -100 

Major-General Pine - - - - 200 Mr Millett ]00 

Brigadier (PHalloran - - -100 Major Hodgson 200 

Mr. Chester ------ 200 Baboo Dwarkanath Thakoor - 200 

Colonel Mount 500 Mr. 11. Shakespear - - - -100 

Mr. Paxton 500 Sir John Franks 200 

Colonel Maeleod - - - - 500 Sir Edward Byan - . _ _ 200 

Captain Caldwell - - - - 500 Mr. J. Grant 100 

Mr. Wyjicli 500 


^ The following is the promised communication of the Government 
Editor on the subject of Gwalior and its affairs : 

M e noticed in our last the elevation of Mookt Rao to the prin- 
cipality of Gwalior, by the title of Jan kojee Sindh ia, and we are now 
enabled to offer some further account of the occurrence. 

lhe adoption of a son by the late Dowlut Rao Sindhia, was a 
measure often proposed bv him during his life, but deferred from 
time to time by the conflicting claims of different candidates, and the 
opposing influence of the j^laharajas confidential advisers. His 
known intention, however, and the necessities of the state, imposed 
the performance of this act upon the widow • who, agreeably to the 
principles of Hindoo law, is empowered to adopt for her husband 
after his decease, if in previous possession of his authority to that 
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effect. Although, however, the arrangement was resolved on, it 
was not so easy to fix upon the particular object ; as, amidst the 
numerous branches of the Sindhia family, from which alone the heir 
could be with propriety selected, none were of any immediate proxi- 
mity to the deceased Rajah. The common ancestor of this house, 
Changojee Sindhia, the grandfather of the individual who first ob- 
tained political distinction, Ranojee Sindhia, had three sons, from 
, the elder of whom Dowlut Rao was the seventh in descent. The 
next of kin was the sixth in descent from the second of Changojee’s 
sons ; but this person, named lYerajec, a farmer in the Dekhin, 
being of mature years, was unlit for adoption, and the persons who 
were eligible for that purpose, were the sons of individuals still fur- 
ther removed. Of these, the live nearest in succession were invited 
to Gwalior, where they arrived on the ^pth of May ; and, after some 
discussion of their pretensions, the choice of the Rai was directed 
to Mookt Rao, the son of Patloba, a person the eight in descent 
from Changojee, through the third of his sons, and residing in camp 
upon the humble allowance of eight or ten rupees a month. Mookt 
Rao is about eleven years of age, small, but well-made, dark com- 
plexioned, lively, and intelligent. He can read and write a little, 
and ride on horseback, — a more meritorious acquirement in Mahratta 
estimation. His horoscope is also said to be highly favourable, and 
the marks on his person indicate his being destined to command. 
With all these circumstances in his favour, the popular voice fully 
confirmed the election of the Rai ; and the 18th of June was the day 
fixed upon as most propitious for the performance of the ceremony 
of his installation. 

f On the Saturday previous, the chiefs and ministers were assem- 
bled at the durbar, when the intentions of the Raiza Rai to adopt 
and place Mookt Rao on the musnud, were publicly announced, and 
the opinions of the assembly were asked. Not a dissentient voice 
was heard, and all expressed their warm concurrence in the measure. 
The pundits were then consulted as to the legality of the lad’s mar- 
riage with the youngest grand-daughter of the late Maharaja, and 
pronounced sentence in its favour. 

‘ On Sunday, the adoption and marriage ceremonies took place ; 
the father of the lad making over all right to his son to the Rai, and 
confirming the donation by pouring water from his hand upon hers. 
On Monday, at day-break, the young Rajah elect and his bride pro- 
ceeded in state through the camp, mounted on the same elephant, 
and, after having paid their devotions together at a particular temple, 
they returned to the palace, where the ceremonial was completed by 
the Rai embracing the boy and her grand-daughter, and placing one 
on each<knee. 

f In the mean time, all the ministers and principal sirdars were as- 
sembled in durbar, and when the auspicious moment, announced by 
the astrologers, arrived, Hindu Rao conducted the boy from the inner 
apartments, and leading him to the British Resident, who, with all 
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lys suite, \va$ preseni, requested him to place the yobftg Rajfth Y tttt thd ; 
muspud, which he accordingly did, and a general discharge of drtil-' 
lery { and musketry proclaimed the occurrence to the camp: 1 ’ i f ''' < f 

. ‘ Immediately after Mookt Kao was seated, the Resident presented 
Oi splendid khelaat to him, and one for the bride, on ^he part o^the 
Governor-General. Trays were presented also, on b^hatf of the 
Bala Bai, as well as by the Senapati and by Raghunath Rao, on the 
port of the Rajah of Dhar. The different individuals present then 
offered their respective nuzzers, which continued till about twelve 
o’clock, when the young Raja, being completely overcome with 
fatigue, was allowed to retire to repose. The heat of the day, 1 and 
the crowded state of the durbar, rendered the ceremony particularly 
oppressive to much older individuals. J r ' ' ’ ' 

‘ Mookt Rao takes the title of Jankojee Sindia, after the gallant 
chief of that name, who was killed at the celebrated battle of Pan- 
n i put. The Baiza Rai will continue to act as Regent, until the young 
Rajah attains years of discretion.’ 

The following paragraphs of general news are from the Paper' of 
the same date : 

f On Thursday morning last, the Honourable J. II. Harington, 
Esc], left town, under the salute due to his rank, for the purpose of 
joining the Honourable Company’s ship Repulse, in which he pro- 
ceeds, by way X>f China, to England. The Civil Service loses in him 
one of its oldest and ablest* members, and the natives of India one 
of their best friends.’ 

;*■ Arracan. — We have been favoured with the perusal of an ori- 
ginal letter from Akyab, dated the 3d instant, from which we have 
made the following extract : “ Notwithstanding the late tempes- 

tuous weather, and the very heavy falls of rain that we have expe- 
rienced in this quarter, the dawk from Calcutta reached us this day, 
by Lieutenant White’s new route, in less than nine days, which is 
quicker than any express ever arrived before in the most favourable 

weather. Lieutenant , who has lately inarched over this 

road, assures me, that although it has been only opened as a dawk 
route, it is equal to any military road in Bengal : and that it only 
requires wooden bridges to allow of wheel-carriages travelling by it 
With perfect facility, and as there is no want of excellent timber, these 
can be erected with comparatively trifling expense.” * 

' Nepal. — By letters from Nepal, of the 29th of June, we under- 
stand the young Rajah has been relieved from the restrictions to 
which it is customary to subject the princes of that country, who, 
until they reach their 13th year, are not allowed to appear ill public, 
and take amusement and exercise entirely within the palace, except 
on particular occasions, as the celebration of a marriage, or similar 
solemnities. The present youth having attained the prescribed limit, 
the 27th of June was fixed upon by the astrologers as propitious for 
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the of his public career; aivd, accordingly, on that 

day^wait^j, jn procession, the temple of Pasuyati Nath, and other 
holy shrine^, in the vjcmity of the capital. He then returned to the 
palace, where lie, held a durbar, and received the usual compli- 
ments ^nd presents from the officers of his court. He will hence- 
fo^hj ( appe||r ^nd take liis diversions more in public, but will not, of 
ccjprse, exercise much political authority.’ 

. t It, appears from, the Native papers that the affairs of the Punjab 

are nearly ( settled, and that Runjcet Sinh has nothing further to ap- 
prehend .front the discontent of his Mohammedan subjects, whose 
jllrdireqted' and worse conducted insurrection, have only led to the 
extension of the authority of their Hindoo ruler. The leaders of the 
holy war could have hoped to succeed only by the decided and coin- 
bin ed o support of the chiefs of Kabul and Peshawcr, both of whom 
have guttered the opportunity to escape by the neglect of timely co- 
operation, and have paid the penalty of their impolitic and desultory 
efforts Iby the loss of their country and independence. They will be 
restored, it appears likely, to their nominal dignities, but they will 
v be, henceforth, little else than the dependents and officers of Runjcet 
Sink, whose dominion now extends from the Setlej to Candahar.’ 

‘ Bengal Club. — We observe it intimated, that the proceedings 
' of this association commence on Friday next, the 13th, with a din- 
ner, at which, we understand, the Right Honourable Viscount Com- 
bevmere, as patron of the club, will preside.’ 

f Native Papers . — Kabul. — Advices from this quarter to the first 
of June, give reason to expect that the disturbances arc about to be 
suppressed by the dispersion of the rebels One of the leaders, 
Nur-al-idin, with about . r iOOO men, applied to Yar Mohammed Khan, 
the late i Governor of Peshawcr, for pecuniary aid, but was told by 
him tiiat he could not help himself, much less give assistance to 
others ; upon which he marched off towards Khairabad, where the 
governor will, no doubt, soon give a good account of him. It is 
not known what has become of Maulavi Ibrahim, and Maulavi 
Abchil Hy. About 200 of the men of Naushereh, who had been 
attached, to the party of the Mauvali, returned to their homes, and 
, upon expressing their contrition, and paying a tine of five rupees 
each, were allowed t6 resume their usual occupations. Budli Sinh, 
with t|ie Sikh army* was master of the country. Shaker Ali, the 
chief of the Yusef Zeis, had come into camp with letters froip Dost 
Mohammed Khan, and Prince Kamran, and been dismissed with a 
dress of honour. Thirty Sirdars of Kabul had paid the money de- 
manded of them, and received complimentary dresses. Habib Allah 
’ ! Khfm, the son of the late Mohammed Azim Khan, and the chief 
i 'Cause of the subversion of the Afghan state, had an interview with 
’ i Budh Sinh, and been similarly invested. Terms had, in fact, been 
( J settled with Dost Mohammed Khan, and the army only remained 
until he had made good the stipulated payments. The battalions 
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of the French officers had been directed by Budh Sinh to return to 
Lahore, and the rest of the army, it was expected, would imme- 
diately follow as soon as arrangements were completed for the 
regulation of the country, and collection of the revenues. Budh 
Sinh had given 5000 rupees to Piran Shah Durvesh, to erect a 
raosqhe and a habitation for himself.’ 

‘Maharaja Runjeet Sinh . — The Maharaja continued at Amrit- 
ser to the 1 st of June. Letters from the chief of Sindh were pre- 
sented, complaining that the Sikh troops had plundered some of his 
territory ; to which it was replied, that he had done wrong in giving 
aid to the Mohammedan insurgents. The son of Yar Mohammed 
Khan having proffered to pay tribute on his father’s part, if he was 
restored to his authority, was told to have patience, and be con- 
tented, and Nazer Murad Ali, who accompanied him, should be 
allowed to return forthwith to Peshawer.’ 

‘ Gwalioi . — Advices from hence extend to the 1 st of June, to 
which date the Baiza Bai transacted business daily. On the 31st 
of May, the Resident had an interview with her Highness, and 
pressed upon her the necessity of selecting one of the children of 
the Poonah chiefs, recently arrived in camp. Kaldeo Khan reported, 
that at Jaipur, an old Bairagi, above a hundred years of age, the 
head of an establishment, had assembled about seven or eight thou- 
sand mendicants of his order, whom he fed for two days; on the 
third, he dug a pit, in which he placed the seat of his predecessor, 
and delivering over his own pillow to his spiritual successor, Siva- 
nath, he announced in a loud voice that this year would be agitated 
by public calamities, and then entering the pit, the Byragis present, 
by his desire, buried him alive The Vakil of the Rajah of Kerauli 
reported, that his master had left his habitation in consequence of 
the prevalence of cholera in the neighbourhood.’ 

The loss of the ship John , on her entry into the Ilooghley, is 
thus detailed, from the journal of her commander, and is published 
in ‘ The Ilurkaru,’ of the 9th of July, as authentic : 

‘ Friday , June 99, 1897* — At four i\ m. Palmira Light-house 
bearing \V. IS. W. live or six leagues 3 when about to haul up to the 
N. and W, to come to anchor, sighted a brig at anchor, bearing 
about E. N. E.; bore up and steered towards her, making signal for 
a pilot 3 about six i>. m. abreast of brig, and hailed her requesting a 
pilot ; was answered in the negative by saying, there was another 
brig under canvass bearing N. E. by E. who would give me a pilot ; 
was asked ship’s name, and if there were any more ships 3 I replied, 
that I believed there were several from Madras : this ended our 
communication with her. Set foresail and steered as directed in 
quest of the other brig j standing on about one hour or a little more, 
got sight of her bearing from us E. by N. about one and a half miles 
distance. Showed a light and was answered 3 came up and rounded 
too, under her lee, hailed her, saying, I was directed by the other brig 
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to have a pilot from him ; was asked ship’s name, then said he 
would go a-head; carry a light and take me to a pilot, was thanked, 
and bore up ; in course of 20 to 30 minutes passed me carrying a 
light ; steered after her. 

* After a short time the brig showed a blue light, and was anstvered 
by another some distance to the eastward of her. In 15 to 20 minutes 
after came up abreast of another brig at anchor, was hailed by her, 

• and requested to follow the brig a- head that was carrying the light, 
as that was my pilot ; I answered her, and proceeded on, light being 
then a good way ahead ; about nine i\ m. came up with her very 
suddenly, coming close under her lee, she being hauled up a little to 
the northward, her foretopsail dqpvn, and apparently blowing out as 
if split. Pilot hailed me, and requested me to shorten sail and haul 
close to the wind, carrying a good light, and he would come on board 
in the morning. At that time it was blowing hard and a heavy sea 
on ; I answered, very well, and instantly complied with his request, . 
hauled up the foresail and furled it, &c. in fourth reef mainlopsail, 
ship being under only two close-reefed topsails and foretopnuist 
staysail, and hauled close to the wind, heading up N. W. bv \V\ to 
N. W. by N. 5 a short time after she passed a-head of us to windward, 
and going a-head at a greater rate than we could keep up under the 
present canvass, consequently set the fore-trysail. A lew minutes 
after 10 came up with him abreast of his lee, not near enough to see 
what canvass he was under: finding ourselves passing, brailed up 
fore-trysail; mustered all bands and rounded ship too, to await his 
coming up and go a-head as before; at midnight pilot showed alight 
bearing about two points, on the weather quarter, S. by E. by 
compass, &c. On seeing his bearing not altered nor distance aug- 
mented, was led to conceive he was brought too, also. * We continued 
keeping agood look out for him when he should make alight, same 
time keeping a constant good one ourseh es, and not having less 
than seventeen fathoms water, felt perfectly easy he would lie up 
along-side of me by daylight, fke. At three a. m. he showed his 
light, bearings and distance much as before. 

When daylight appeared no sight of the* brig; waiting till eight 
a. m. with great anxiety, and then nothing to be sc n of him from 
mast-head, wore ship to the southward, and tilled the topsails, head- 
ing up S. to 8. 8. E. nearly the same direction his bearings of light 
were seen, having regular soundings as laid down in the chart, keep- 
ing a mast-head look out, momentarily expecting to sight the brig. 
In this way stood on till past meridian, finding the water shoaling 
to nine fathoms hard sand. Wore ship to the northward, it blowing 
very hard and a heavy sea, we could not attempt to anchor. I had 
no doubt but the anchors would bring the ship up, but when that had 
been the case, I could look for nothing but that the decks would be 
perfectly swept of boats and crew', and that the ship would fill im- 
mediately : on tracing the different courses, drifts and soundings, 
compared with the chart, they clearly pointed out that we were on the 




S. W. edge of the western sea-reef, and the tide of flood beginning 
tofnake, and my situation being pointed out, saw it Wouljl iipt ch? 
to 'stand to the northward, wore round io E. and South 'as directed 
by'ftorshburg's instructions j when so, our water seyen jfatK^ms for 
1*5 to 20 minutes, then quarter less seven a few casts j then ""six, 
which also agreed with the chart ; presently five fathoms, 1 ordered the 
helm hard a-port, and hauled dose to the wind ; the sentence'Was 
barely finished, when, on the next cast of the lead, the ship strtibk in ■ 
three fathoms > one minute had not elapsed from her first striking 
before she was completely bilged ; cut away the anchor to keep her 
bow from drifting, that her quarter might beat round to form a lee 
side to get the boats out, which turned out so. No time rior pos- 
sibility of getting up tackles ; hooked on the two main lifts abaft' and 
fore one forward. Carpenter cut away the gangway, bore her stern 
out, Water enough on lec side of deck to float her j cre\V jumped in 
before she was off the deck, cut the rope and instantly drifted frbm 
the ship, without the means or possibility of returning. The same 
time the seamen were getting out and into the launch, my officers 
cut away the jolly-boat from the quarter, and also went away, leav- 
ing on board the wreck the master, two gentlemen passengers, and 
six seamen, two of which, James Ferguson and Francis Staunton, 
jumped overboard to sw im to the boats, they being only about a 
cable’s length off, but did not reach, being drowned. Fourteen mi- 
nutes only elapsed from her fir.^t striking to the boats being cutaway 
from the wreck. This was done when master was getting out a 
compass that had a cover, to go into the boat* mean time steward 
taking out some bottles of beer and spirits &c. ; in space of twenty 
minutes boat out of sight from the poop. Instant death was mo- 
mentarily looked for by each individual. I liegan to concert mea- 
sures to prolong life as long as possible, seeing that in a few minutes 
.more she would go to pieces ; every following sea breaking her up, 
the poop-deck being the only place that held out any prospect, to 
endeavour to save that as much as possible became iny object at the 
-moment, and I encouraged the seamen if possible t6 cut away the 
lee mizen rigging and all ropes that had any connection with the 
poop, and to do it instantly before she turned over. In eight or ten 
minutes that was completed with one sailor and one table-knife, all 
the tools wc could muster among us : a few minutes more she turned 
over j we then got on the side, lashing ourselves, and comtnenced 
cutting away the weather rigging ; when done the mast remained 
until a tremendous sea broke on us, the mizen-mast fellythe heel of 
ditto cutting of the poop-deck from the other part as completely as 
if it had been sawed j poop then became upright, and drifted instantly 
away from the other, part of the wreck, $ in ten minutes lost sight 
of the wreck. This took place about half-past 5 or 6 o’clock, to 4 
hours from the time ship struck ; between 7 or 8, the sea began to 
break on in such a way that it took away one of our number, the 

steward, Thomas Silva, carrying away at the same time all the 
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I^ide’of^e poop, and part of the topside a little below the tiller 
Jblocfy-through which the chains were rove, which prevented its se- 
paration from the piece we were upon, and, by the blessing of God, 
proved to be the saving of our lives. 

.^/JJeforc, midnight, the poop-deck began to break away in single 
planks on either side j seven or eight in the middle seemed to remain 
together more secure, owing to the beams under them, whereon two 
of; pur- number had themselves secured, (one seaman, and one 
gentleman passenger, Lieutenant Warren.) About 3 a. m. it was 
separated. entirely away from the after-beam, where it had for some 
time fonly depended ; the seaman asked me, if I proposed coming 
With them or remaining where I was. 1 replied, that it would make 
hut little difference on which piece we remained, for, to all appear- 
ance,, we should not want them long, but I proposed staying by the 
largest piece of the wreck as long as possible ; with that they drift- 
ed away out of our sight, apparently westward of us ; by break of 
day wc found we could no longer .stop on the piece we were on, 
every successive sea breaking it up, and thus could not keep our 
hold of it. With many struggles we got on the side of the poop 
that was hanging alongside by the tiller-chains, cut the strop of the 
block, and got clear of the after part of the wreck we wore on before, 
which drifted presently away towards the S. E., judging by the 
wind,- which 1 supposed to bo at S. W.$ by 7 or 8 a. m. wind 
moderating, began to dear aw, ay, got sight of a vessel’s masts j my 
fellow-sufferers seemed to doubt it for the moment, but the sun 
breaking out, we clearly saw a ship at anchor, and the tide setting 
us towards Ijer, which increased our joy and hope of deliverance from 
our situation, but being up nearly to our middle in water when clear 
of the passing sea, we had nothing to elevate for the ship to see us ; 
began to break off the lining boards, si\ feet long, to erect ; found a 
fowling-piece, which, with the length of the ramrod and a handker- 
chief, we held up as high as possible, with the button our shoulders 
alternately. Mr. Teevin, the passenger, took off his shirt, and also 
bent it to a plank board ; by about ten or eleven o’clock the ship 
observed us, and instantly hoisted her colours, what we had been so 
'eagerly looking for ; about one v. m. the boat reached us ! our feel- 
ings here cannot be described j they picked us up, and took us on 
board the ship Woodford , Captain Chapman, who, with the passen- 
gers and officers, received us humanely, and treated us in the most 
generous and hospitable manner. 

* When we came on board the Woodford we had the account of 
the two who separated from us on the piece of poop-deck at three 
in the morning, after having drifted away about three hours : a sea 
upset the piece of wreck they were on, and I am sorry to state 
Lieutenant Warren, who could not swim, sunk, and never re- 
appeared : the seaman recovering got again on the wreck, securing 
himself, mid drifting towards the ship Woodford, was discovered. 
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The cutter-boat was at this same time taking us off the piec6 we 
were on us previously mentioned : they hoisted out their launch in- 
stantly, picked him up and took him on board. This ship, by the 
kind Providence of our Almighty God, was the saving of five of the 
unfortunate sufferers.’ 

The following paragraph of news from Singapore is from the 
same Paper : ' < 

f The Resource brings a report that a serious riot had taken place 
at Singapore, amongst the Chinese inhabitants, in consequence of 
the imprisonment of one of the principal merchants of that nation, 
Chi-sang 5 the military were called out, and some of the European 
Artillery are stated to have been killed. The Governor, whose pre- 
sence shed such happiness over the island, laid re-embarked, and 
was living on board the Cambridge, not thinking his truly valuable 
life safe amongst these terrible Chinese. We need no longer won- 
der that they should be refused permission to land at Penang.’ 

The following paragraphs of general news are from the f Bengal 
Hurkaru,’ of the 13th and 14th of July : 

‘ Private letters inform us, that the Right Honourable the Go- 
vernor-General, the Countess Amherst, and Lady Sarah Amherst, 
left Subathoo on the 95th of June by dawk ; were expected to rest 
,at Kurnaul on the 99th, and to proceed to Meerut the next day. 

‘ The Supreme Court was crowded at, an early hour yesterday 
morning, to hear the judgment of the bench as to the registry of the 
Stamp Regulation. Their Lmdships delivered their judgments as 
we had anticipated they would do, seriatim, having first committed 
them to writing ; and we regret to anuounce that the bench were 
unanimous in deciding on the registry of the Regulation ; though 
on some very essential points connected with it, Sir Edward Ryan 
differed from the Chief and Puisne Judge, viz. on the right of 
petitioners against any regulation to be heard by counsel against 
the registry, and on the power of the Court to judge, not merely of 
the non-repugnanev, but the expediency, of any regulation submitted 
for registry. 

‘ A very rare and valuable Oriental manuscript (the “ Tymoor 
Nema,”) was yesterday (July 13) disposed of, at Messrs. Leyburn 
and Co.’s auction, among the property of Mr. Moorcroft ; it is 
unique for its spendid illuminations. The work is not complete, 
the first volume being in the possession of the King' of Oude ) the 
title-page is in the hand- writing of Shah Jehun, and it realized 450 
rupees.’ 

The following account of the proceedings of the meeting held at 
the Town Hall, on the morning of July 18, 1897, in pursuance of 
Resolutions previously published, is from the ‘ Government Gazette ’ 
of the following day : 

‘ At a meeting of the Committee for erecting the statute and 
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cenotaph in honour of the most noble the Marquis of Hustings, 
held this day at the Town Hall, present. 

The Hon. Sir C. E. Grey, Capt. Caldwell, 

The Hon. W. B. Bayley, Capl. N. Forbes, 

Henry Shakspear, Esq., James Young, Esq., 

P. Wynch, Es(|., A. Colvin, Esq., 

T. A. Prinsep, Esq., Win. Prinsep, Esq., 

, Lieut.-Col. Bryant, The Rev. James Bryce. 

The Hon. Sir Charles Grey having been requested to take the 
chair, stated, that his engagements in Court would prevent him 
from remaining during the proceedings of the Committee, when the 
Hon. W. B. Bayley was solicited, and agreed to act as Chairman. 

The following Resolutions were then moved, and unanimously 
adopted : 

f 1. That an application be made by the Committee to Government 
for a suitable piece of ground, in some public and conspicuous 
situation, on which to erect the proposed building. 

c 2. That application he made in the meantime, by the secretary, 
in the name of the Committee, to gentlemen residing in the country, 
soliciting their support and subscriptions , both from the Europeans 
and Natives, and that the principal authority at each station be 
requested to remit the amount to the treasurers. 

‘ J. That Government be respectfully requested to give per- 
mission for the proceedings of the general meeting and Committee 
being forwarded free of postage to the principal civil and military 
officers at each station in the interior. 

‘ 4. That the Committee will be thankful to any gentlemen who 
inay be pleased to favour them with plans, &c. of the proposed 
monument j and they request such gentlemen to communicate on 
the subject with either of the secretaries 

‘5. That Captain Caldwell be requested to act as a joint secre- 
tary, and to open a correspondence with gentlemen resident in the 
country. 

* 6. That the proceedings and resolutions be translated into Per- 
sian, Bengallec, and Hindoostanee, for the purpose of general circu- 
lation among the Native inhabitants under tins Presidency. 

‘ 7> That the next meeting of the Committee shall take place at 
the Town Hall on the first Monday of November. 

‘ 8. That the proceedings of this meeting be published for general 

information. 

‘ The amount subscribed at the close of this meeting was 12,571 
'upees, or about 1250/. sterling.’ 

The Bombay Papers are as barren as usual of interesting in- 
° r mation. The most remarkable thing we find in them is the 
°Uowing document put forth by a certain member of the Parsees, 
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named therein, as to some religious dispute, which is ' emihently 
curious.- Tfc>is as follows : , , 

• ; «< undersigned members of the Committee of the Shersayan 
branch of Parsecs, feel great reluctant in trespassing on the time 
bf the public, but they feel that reluctance in a more powerful decree 
as it respects the valuable time of those honourable public function- 
aries to whom the subject will have a reference. 

‘ The subject has already been before the Indian public in the Na- 
tive newspapers and other Native publications, and so far as regard- 
ed the faith and interest of those whom it particularly concerned, it 
perhaps might be excuseable. 

* The subject of the dispute arose from the circumstance of a 
Dustoor having privately communicated his design of publishing a 
book relating to the Kubbee-a. An editorial and public remark in 
the Bombay Summaehar compelled him to compile the work : how- 
ever it was candidly and respectfully urged to the advocates of the 
other side to withhold the refutation of the work above alluded to, 
through periodical papers, and it was pointed out to them that such 
a proceeding would have the effect of stirring up the feelings of the 
Parsee nation. They, however, heard in vain, and instead of a tem- 
perate and sincere discussion to enlighten the people and arrive at 
:ihc truth through the medium of every person’s own understanding, 
the main points in dispute were overlooked, and a violent and irra- 
tional style of writing adopted in the newspapers. Subsequently, 
they invited and excited (with the malevolent design of taking ad- 
vantage thereof ultimately) those who were entirely inclined to with- 
hold , discussions of a religious nature, which affect the feelings of 
.•thousands. The original language of an old book was misinter- 
preted in such a manner has the subject of contention been handled, 
whenever the progress .of truth has made an impression in favour 
of the Shersayans proved as that truth has been from ancient autho- 
rities the natural course of histories, and particularly by the admis- 
sion of the fact by the opposite party. It was then that the chief 
advocate of the Churiguryans upon the slightest pretence declined 
discussing any more in the public papers, and even refused to show 
the books which Incited as his own evidence, and which he previ- 
ously offered to the public to lend for their perusal and satisfaction 
even to a distance of 2000 miles . 

* It is painful to the Shersayans to remember these things, but 
the notice of the Churiguryans, in the shape of an .advertisement, 
in ‘The Bombay Coutier' of the’ 7th of July last,* has muchsur* 


* Signed by .. BanajeeByramjee, 

Mullah Feroz-bin Cawas, Mody Sorabjee Vacha Gattv, 

Cursetjee Ardershur, Cursetjee Cawasjee, 

Jhangeer Ardershur, Cawasjee Banajee, 

Framjee Cawajee Banajee, Fordonjee Lorojee, 
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prised and shocked the religious feelings of the Parsee nation. 
What, are the Churiguryans unable to maintain their opinion by the 
force of reason and understanding ? Are they not yet satisiied by 
the very documents which have been produced in the evidence of 
their own allegations ? Will it be believed, in the ancient provinces 
of Persia, that the Churiguryans are obliged to submit their holy 
differences to arbitration ? Or, can a man of common sense for a 
moment believe that the holy and religious difference is.to be deter- 
mined by an arbitrator ? The Shcrsayans arc entirely fearless as to 
whose hands the matter shall be submitted ; but upon the heads of 
the Churiguryans, and of their children to the very latest generation, 
let such a submission rest ! Let them reflect what they are about ; 
let them also, at the same time, submit to arbitration the truth of 
our holy and ancient religion ! Where is the difference between one 
submission and the other ? But such an offer of submission is easily 
seen through : the Churiguryans, 7 00 in number, arc opposed by the 
Shcrsayans, 40,000 in number ! Such a majority would have its 
due weight with men of learning and philosophers. Amongst all 
sensible nations and people, the majority constitute the law. 

‘ The Shcrsayans do not fear the result of any inquiry, as the 
numbers of authorities on both sides have strengthened them to 
argue and elucidate the truth which they maintain and believe. The 
appeal to our honourable and enlightened governor they receive and 
hail with pleasure and satisfaction, and submit with cheerfulness to 
the decisions of so enlightened and good a man. Let the Churi- 
giiryans then nominate their arbitrators, if they are serious in such 
reference ; let them ffx times and piace of meeting j let them pre- 
pare a petition to select the umpires. Upon what books, or autho- 
rities, or evidence, are they to decide ? Arc they to be the ancient 
histories of our nation, or are the books to be of a religious, or what 
other descriptions ? Arc the French, Fnglish, or Latin, or Persian, 
or Arabic authorities, to be received or rejected ? In short, by what 
hind of evidence is the question to be determined ? Should the Ulm- 
riguryans fail in the plan they proposed for settling the serious mat- 
ter at issue, let each party send an humble memorial, with all docu- 
ments, to one of the learned Universities in England, for the justi- 
tieation thereof. • 

f All these matters the Churiguryans will have the kindness and 
condescension to explain, that every previous difficulty may be re- 
moved, and that the light of reason and truth may meet with no 
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barriers or impediments in its progress to the hearts and understand- 
ings of our judges. 

* For the benefit of those persons who are uninformed as to the 
nature of the dispute in question, the undersigned beg to state, that 
both the Shfcrsayans and Churiguryans admit the existence of the 
Kubbeesa, or Intercalation \ with this difference, that the former 
maintain it was purely a religious observance, and the latter allege 
that it was an intercalation of one month, at the end of every ria 
years, to enable the Government to collect the revenue, and keep 
the harvest on a regular and equal footing. Now, if it was, as the 
Churiguryans assert, merely for the collection of revenue, it stands 
to reason, that there could have existed no objection to the doing so 
every four years. — And we beg to subscribe, Sir, your most obedient 
servants. 


Eduljce Dorabjee Sengana, 
Eduljee Dorabjee, 
Honnasjce Bomanjee, 
Nasservanjee Novrowjee, 
Pestonjee Novrowjee, 
Bomanjee Hormasjee, 
Jahangheer Nasservanjee, 
Nowrojee Nasservanjee, 
Cursetjee Rustomjee, 
cursetjee Manackjee, 
Veneajee Mehrjee, 
Jamsctjec Jejeebhoy, 


Jalingcerbhov Framjec, 
Keikliusroo Sorabjee, 
Hormasjee Dhunjee, 
Dadabhoy Mervanjee, 
Hormasjee Bhieajee, 
Jcegebhoy Dadabhoy, 
Dinshaw Eduljee, 

Framjec Bomanjee, 
Pestonjee Merjce, 
Muncherjce Furdonjee, 
Dosabhaee Sorajce, 
Dorabjee Nursunjee Putell. 


Debate at tue East India House. 

Wednesday, December 19 , 1827 . 

This day, a General Quarterly Court of Proprietors was held at the 
India House. 

The minutes of last Court having been read, 

The Chairman read the Resolution of the Court of Directors, declaring 
the interest of the Company’s stock, from the 5th of July last to the 5tli 
of January next, at 5j per cent, which was confirmed. 

GRANT.TO CAPTAIN THOMAS BUCHANAN. 

The Chairman informed the Court, that it was made special for ihc 
purpose of submitting for its approbation a Resolution of the Court of 
Directors, granting to Captain Thomas Buchanan, of the Bombay Ma- 
rines, 800/. per annum. Previous to putting this motion, the Chairman 
wished to say a few words to the General Court, on flu* grounds on which 
it had been brought forward ; and he begged to assure the Proprietor*, 
that it was not in any way because Captain Buchanan had not performed 
his duty well, but because his Majesty having been graciously pleased to 
approve of the Lord High Admiral’s proposition, to grant to the Marine's 
a relative rank with his Majesty’s navy, it was thought best to select a 
careful, able, and skilful officer of his Majesty’s navy, to carry into eflect 
this mark of Royal favour. He was extremely happy that this mark of 
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Royal pleasure had been obtained for the Bombay Marines, and it would 
be unjust to supersede a gentleman, not because be was not perfectly 
competent to fulfil the duties of the office, but because the Court of Di- 
rectors bad thought it beneficial to have the Bombay Marines placed on 
an equal footing with bis Majesty’s navy. Had Captain Buchanan been 
allowed to continue in the service, be would have saved a sum which 
would have enabled him to purchase, in this country, an annuity of 800/. 

Captain Maxfield wished to ask one question. The motion did not 
set forth any other claim of Captain Buchanan to this grant, than his 
disappointment in seeing a Navy officer appointed to the office he ex- 
pected to hold, lie wished to know how long he had held the situation 
of Superintendent of the Bombay Marines ? 

The Chairman answered, for two years. 

Captain Maxfield said, it appeared to him that this grant was given 
for two years’ service, as well as for the disappointment which Mr. Bu- 
chanan felt. He wished to know whether tins appointment had been 
given to Mr. Buchanan after or before application had been made to the 
Lord High Admiral for a change of system. Looking at the inefficient 
state of the Bombay Marines for a long time past, he should have thought 
that the corps would have done better without any Superintendent at all ; 
and the disgraceful state in which that corps had been sent to Ava, af- 
forded sufficient grounds of censure. For all the reasons he could sec for 
the present grant, he thought it might be just as well 8000/. as 800/. He 
should, therefore, though he might stand alone, oppose the motion 

The Chairman stated, that JMr. Buchanan had received the appoint- 
ment in 1825. With respect to the inefficiency ot the Bombay Marines 
sent to Ava, he thought, if they really had been inefficient, Sir James 
Brisbane (now, unfortunately, no more) would not have said that they vied 
with his Majesty’s navy. 

Captain Maxfield wished to know, whether an application had not 
been made to the Board of Control in 182.1 ? 

The Chairman understood that Captain Buchanan had been appointed 
long before the present anangement had been entered upon. 1 lie Direc- 
tors had, without doubt, long wished to obtain that right for the Marine* 
for which their endeavours had at length been successful. 

Mr. Hume wished to say a few words, not so much to the amount, as to 
the grounds of the grant ; for, if disappointment was to be considered a 
sufficient ground for a pension, there was scarcely any gentleman in 
their service hut might come forward with such a complaint. He thought 
it most extraordinary that the Court should be called upon to grant a 
pension of 800/. per annum for scarcely two years’ service, when there were 
many Captains (his friend. Captain Maxfield, lor instance) who retired on 
the small pittance of 290/. a year, after twenty-five or thirty years’ ser- 
vice. He thought that the present motion was made at a had tune, when 
the Government in India were almost bankrupts, and the Company’s ex- 
penditure exceeded its income; and he thought it would have been better 
for the executive- of the Company to provide for Mr. Buchanan by ap- 
pointing him to the first vacant office in India suitable to his rank. He 
thought it surprising to grant a pension of 800/. to a person who had only 
served two years ; and he hoped his lion. Friend would take the sense or 
Ike Court on the present motion. 

The Chairman, in answer to some observation of Mr. Iluine, stated 

O 2 
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that the appointment to the office of Superintendent of Marine rested en- 
tirely with the Directors, subject only to the approval of his Mtyesty’s 
Government, 

Mt. Gahagan had at first thought, that, as the arrangement had been 
tlie.result of mutual convenience, it had been settled that an officer of his 
Majesty’s navy should serve in the office, from which Mr. Buchanan was 
to be removed. It, Iiowcut, appears that such is not the case, and that 
the appointment rests entirely in this Court ; and we arc told that Captain 
Buchanan was to he removed, not because the CroWn required it, but * 
this Court. If Mr. Buchanan had accepted the office with the understand- 
ing that there was something in progress which might subject him to be 
removed, the matter would then he intelligible ; but to tell a gentleman 
that he should fill an office for two years, and then he should be turned 
out, seems to me a course of proceeding quite inexplicable, unless it were 
adopted to gratify Charles Malcolm or John Malcolm. How did Sir 
Thomas Monro act when he wished to abolish the oflices of some Judges ? 
He gave the Judges no pension, but told them to wait till some office was 
Vacant for them. That was acting upon an intelligible principle. 

The Chairman stated, that it had been thought necessary, when naval 
rank was obtained for the Marine service, that the Superintendent should 
possess naval rank, which Captain Buchanan did not ; but he would state 
again, that the appointment to that office was entirely in the hands of the 
Directors, subject only to the approbation of Government. He thought it 
would be very severe to dismiss Captain Buchanan without suitable re- 
muneration, who had filled his situation so satisfactorily. With respect 
to appointing him to another situation when vacant, such as the Master- 
Intcndant of Madras, he must inform the Court that there was no 
situation to which Captain Buchanan coidd he appointed which would 
not be lowering him from his present rank ; and such appointment would 
not be received by him as any favour. 

General Thornton knew nothing of the merits of the case but from 
what he heard to-day, and that decided him against the motion. lie 
knew nothing of the salary, or of the age of Captain Buchanan, and 
these things were essential in judging of the propriety of the grant ; hut 
he thought that the motion had better he worded that he might receive 
this income until called to till some active situation. Under all circum- 
stances, he thought it his duty to oppose the motion. 

The Chairman replied that the salary of the Superintendent was 3,500 
rupees a month. His age might be about forty-five or fifty years. 

Mr. Weeding was of opinion, that as the intended removal of Captain 
Buchanan tookplaccin consequence of a change in the Company’s system, 
it was but fair that lie should receive a compensation for such removal, 
and not for any disappointment ; and he gave credit to the Directors for 
having so managed the arrangement as to keep the power of appointing 
the Superintendent in their own hands. 

Mr. Hume said he had an amendment in his hand to the motion before 
the Court ; hut, previous to moving it, he would notice the observations 
which had fallen from the lion. Proprietor who had just sat down. The 
lion. Gentleman was certainly unfortunate in not having heard what had 
been stated by the Chairman, who had supported the motion on ihe 
ground of the disappointment which Captain Buchanan would fed. The 
lion. Proprietor had said, that disappointment was no ground with him 
tor agreeing to the motion, and he could not tell how they both contrived, 
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on such opposite principles, to come to the same conclusion. When he 
(Mr. Hume) first went to India, Mr. Anderson was then Superintendent 
of the Marine, and he thought it no disgrace, after filling that office, to 
he removed to Madras to become Master-Intendant, as Captain Buchanan 
might be, there. • 

The Chairman stated, that Mr. Anderson was never Superintendent, 
but Marine Storekeeper. 

Mr. Hume asked whether the Court was going to pension Mr. Buchanan, 
, because he was too old for duty ? Captain Rees, an excellent friend of his, 
was not thought too old at the age of sixtv-four to be appointed to the situa- 
tion of Master-Intendant of Madras. The lion. Proprietor concluded by 
moving the following amendment : ‘ That this Court disagrees with the 

Resolution of the Court of Directors for granting a pension of 800/. per 
annum to Captain Buchanan, Superintendent of the Bombay Marine, but 
recommends him to be appointed to the first vacant office in India suitable 
to his rank/ 

Captain Maxfield, in rising to second the amendment, wished to offer 
a few observations to the < 'ourt. Mr. Anderson, after having served as 
Superintendent, did not think 

The Chairman believed that Mr. Anderson was not Superintendent, 
but Naval Storekeeper. 

Mr. Weeding stated, that Mr. Anderson had been Superintendent, 
but that after retiring from service he was reduced to poverty, and he 
was induced to enter the service again. 

Captain Maxfield said, that when Mr. Anderson resigned, he was 
universally regretted by the officers of his corps. After remaining some 
time in India, lie was appointed to the Master- Jntendantcy of Madras, a 
situation eonnl, as to rank and emolument, to that of Superintendent of 
Marine. The duties were a mere nothing, and these were in reality per- 
formed by a boat-master, lie objected to pensioning officers when they 
wore removed without solicitation. It had been thought proper to pen- 
sion off the Marine Secretary in Calcutta with 500 rupees, and two secre- 
taries were appointed in his place, so that now the Company had to pay 
the salaries of three secretaries. 

Colonel Stanhope said, that the grant could not he sanctioned but 
upon one principle, that of corruption. The fact of the matter was, 
that there is an understanding that Mr. Buchanan is a brother-in-law of 
Cord Melville. (Cries of * No.*) There lie may he wrong. He objected 
to the grant in all its hearings. In the first place, he thought it highly 
improper to appoint a captain of an East lndiamau to a place at the 
head of the Bombay Marine. How would the British Navy like to have 
one of their high situations filled by the captain of a Britsh merchant 
vessel? He objected to giving a pension of 800/. for only two years 
service j but independent of all objections, he doubted whether the 
Directors, in point of law, could make the present grant. They could 
only make grants for the duration ol their Charter, and lie remembered 
that Mr. Canning, when at the head of the Board of Control, refused to 
sanction a grant which extended further than the term of the Charter. It 
uas now near its expiration ; therefore, in granting this annuity for the 
life of Captain Buchanan, they were clearly acting without legal au- 
thority. The gallant Colonel concluded by stating, that be considered 
il a job, and nothing but a job. 
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The Chairman said, insinuations had been thrown out that undue in- 
fluence had been used in obtaining*, this grant from the Directors. All 
he could say was, that nothing in the way of solicitation had ever reached 
hitfi tj|J this morning, when he received a letter on the subject from the 
brother of the gentleman who had been appointed to the office of Super- 
intendent, (as we understood,) stating that the pension was too small. 

Colonel Stanhope said, that if no direct solicitation had been made, 
still a feeling of interest would operate on the minds of individuals, and 
induce them to act in a manner which they might think likely to be ad- 
vantageous to themselves. 

The motion was then put, and, on a division, was carried in the affirm- 
ative ; the numbers being for the original motion, 38 ; against it, 12. 

STAMP REGULATIONS IN CALCUTTA. 

Captain Maxfield wished to know whether the Court of Directors 
had received any papers from India respecting the Stamp Regulations. 

The Chairman begged to inform the gallant Officer that the Directors 
had not received, by any means, full or satisfactory information with 
regard to the matter which formed the subject of his motion. They had 
not yet heard whether the act had been registered or not. 

Captain Maxfield then said he intended to offer a few observations 
on the delay of the Company’s Government, in neglecting to transmit 
information on such an important subject. 

The Chairman stated that they had no advices from Calcutta later 
than the 6th of J uly. 

Captain Maxfield stated, that the state of the subject at Calcutta was 
such, that it would soon find its way to the Papers. 

The Chairman wished to know of the Honourable Proprietor if he in- 
tended to finish with a motion. 

Captain Maxfield answered in the affirmative. He observed, that it 
was strange the Directors had not received the information necessary to 
meet the present motion, although they could not, perhaps, from what 
had been transmitted to them, be enabled to meet it with so much advan- 
tage to themselves. lie then proceeded to remark on the opposition 
which was made, at the instance, of the Government in India, to what was 
called * pernicious publicity.’ They prevented meetings from being called, 
at which the evils under which the people laboured might be stated. 
Leave to call a meeting must always be obtained, and if the object of it 
were not agreeable to the Government, it was of course prevented. Very 
different, however, was the ease when the meeting was intended to eulo- 
gise any public functionaries. With respect to the tax imposed on stamps, 
and against which the inhabitants of Calcutta had so justly petitioned, he 
presumed it must be in order to justify it that a necessity for imposing it 
existed. Now, it had been stated formerly, that there was a surplus of 
revenue above the expenditure of the Government. If that was so, and 
the statement was not one merely intended to gull the public, there must 
have been an increase of expenditure since that period. If a decrease 
were made in the amount of expenditure, that would supply any defici- 
ency which might at present exist, and remove the necessity of imposing 
this odious tax. It was unnecessary for him to state how, for the last twenty 
years, the imports into India had tended greatly to ruin the trade of India. 
The Court might depend on it, the Danish, French and Dutch would gain 
no less than the Americans did by measures which, like the stamp regula- 
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tions, so injuriously affected the trade of India. British capital and British 
bottoms had enriched the Americans ; and it was the plain fact that 
houses and land in Chinsurah, Seramporc, and Chandernagore had 
already increased in value. He would now read the petition of the 
British merchants in Calcutta, which he trusted would meet with'pro- 
per consideration from this Court. (The honourable Proprietor here 
read the petition, for which see the ‘ Oriental Herald ’ for October 1827, 
page 70 That petition, signed as it was by a great number of gentlemen 
,of known respectability and tried loyalty, was worthy of, and he trusted 
would receive, that consideration which its importance deserved. The 
honourable Proprietor then proceeded to argue, that if the revenues of 
India were deteriorated, if the expenditure were greater than the re- 
ceipt, there were other modes of making up the deficit, much better 
than the introduction of this odious and unproductive tax. The honour- 
able Proprietor then instanced a great number of useless offices which 
might be abolished with profit and advantage, — offices, many of which 
had been created for temporary purposes, but which were still continued 
after the circumstances that had given rLe to them had long ceased. He 
contrasted the conduct pursued by the Parliament of this country with 
that which had lately been adopted in India. Parliament had, to a great 
extent, taken oft' the stamp duties on law proceedings in England, while 
the constituted authorities were extending the stamp duties in India. lie 
called upon the executive body to follow the bright example which had 
been placed before them by Parliament; and concluded by moving, 
* That this Court, with reference to the recent act of the Legislature abo- 
lishing the use of stamps in certain legal proceedings in this country, 
recommend the Honourable the Court of Directors to take into consi- 
deration the effects produced by the levying of stamp duties in India, 
and to issue such orders on the subject as may appear best calculated for 
the attainment of justice, and most congenial to the public interest.’ 

Mr. Home said, that in seconding the motion, he did so on grounds 
very different from those laid down by his gallant Friend. In his opinion 
it was a matter of great importance, both in this country and India, to 
get rid of stamp duties which bore so heavily in various ways on the 
people. It was ou this broad principle that he wished the stamp system 
to cease. But he must say, that the petitioners who had been alluded to 
had no right to expect that Calcutta should be especially exempted from 
a burden which prevailed over other parts of India. r l he persons who 
now complained against the tax never once opened their mouths in 
fa\ our of the natives of India generally. The petitioners did not act upon 
principle. They looked only to their own interest. They were dormant 
until their pockets were touched, and then they started into life. When 
indivduals were banished without trial — when the liberty of the Press 
was overturned, they were silent ; but they considered that their own 
petty, paltry interest, when oitcc assailed, was sufficient to rouse and 
disturb the whole community. The hon. Gentleman eulogised the present 
Lord Goderich for having, when Chancellor of the Exchequer, removed 
fctamp duties to the amount of 300,000/. from law proceedings where 
the poorer classes of the community were more immediately affected, 
because he felt that it would be highly beneficial to the people ; and he 
(Mr. Hume) wished that the inhabitants of Calcutta had taken the same 
strong and immoveable ground, instead of the paltry one of partial in- 
terest which they had selected. Had they acted on a proper principle 
when they allowed individuals to be banished without trial, and the free- 
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(lom of the Press to he destroyed ? Did they act on general principle, when 
they permitted those individuals to be sacrificed who came forward to pro- 
tect it ? Instead of defending them, which, as men and Britons, they 
Ought to have done, they basely, and to their eternal disgrace as a commu- 
nity, deserted them, and left Mr. Buckingham, single-handed, to defend 
himself both in India and in this country. The cases of Mr. Arnot and 
Mr. Buckingham, — the case of every man banished without trial and 
unheard, ought to have been their case. If they had upon those occa- 
sions come forward on principle, and acted as .Englishmen, they would 
no at this time have been trampled on by the very people whom they • 
had formerly supported. They allowed two or three individuals to be 
sacrificed, when defending these great rights ; and they now came forward 
on the paltry principle of profit, and appealed to that Court to relieve 
them. But, for that appeal they bad no plea — the regulation intended 
only to extend to the wealthy community of Calcutta the same stamp 
duics on commercial and other proceedings which have for years been 
borne by the Natives in the interior; and he (Mr. Hume) saw no reason 
why Calcutta should be exempted. If there were taxes, they ought to 
make them just, to be general. He lamented the introduction of these 
stamp duties in the commercial affairs of India. The honour of -the 
Natives, in regard to their confidence in commercial transactions in 
many instances, was scarcely conceivable to Europeans, and lie had re- 
ceived a letter lately, from a principal Native, deploring in moving terms 
these new stamp duties, as being likely to excite suspicion, and to root 
uj) the principle of honour which before often existed in the breasts of 
the Natives. The bon. Proprietor argued at some length, that both in a 
financial, political, and moral view, the abrogation of the stamp duties 
in India was greatly to be desired. Such a proceeding would tend to 
increase every branch of commerce, and would prevent those heart- 
burnings and jealousies which must proceed from the increase of litiga- 
tion and law proceedings under a different system. He strongly censured 
the Directors for sending out their order relative to the stamp duties so 
secretly and suddenly. The statute declared, that an order of this 
nature should he scat out in a public despatch, for the purpose, it was 
evident, of letting the merchant know exactly the situation in which he 
stood. This had not been done, and the neglect to do so was, as in this 
country, he contended, contrary to law. It would appear from this mea- 
sure, that their treasury was at a very low ebb, as the Chief Secretary, 
in his answer to the memorial of the inhabitants, had stated, ‘ that (he 
necessities of the Government compelled them to lay on new taxes and 
if such were the fact, it could only have been caused by the grossest 
misgovernment and extravagance. They would shortly be called upon, 
at the expiration of their charter, to declare what they had done for the 
benefit of the Natives of India, and he believed it would be found that 
they had done nothing to protect their rights and privileges. The lion. 
Gentleman then appealed to the Proprictois to exert themselves to en- 
deavour to put an end to the system of oppression and misrule which at 
present prevailed in India. A day of reckoning would come, when it 
would he asked whether the Indian Government had suffered all the 
privileges of Englishmen to remain untouched, and uncncroaehed upon 
The answer to that inquiry must he, ‘ not one/ The Public Press, the 
liberty of the subject, the independence of the Judges, — all had been 
assailed, all annihilated ! ! In conclusion, the lion. Proprietor hoped that 
a report which he had heard would prove not correct/— namely, that 
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the Judges at Calcutta had consented to sanction those Stamp Regula- 
tions, which were so obnoxious to the feelings of the people of India. 

Mr. S. Dixon thought that, in the absence of official information, the 
Court of Directors ought not to have been called on to entertain this 
question to-day. 

The Ciiaiuman said, the Court of Directors had advices from Cal- 
cutta, dated no later than the 21st of June, and the question of registra- 
tion was to have been entertained in the Supreme Court on the 6th of 
July. Of the result of that proceeding they knew nothing. This debate 
was, therefore, rather premature ; and lie felt it to be his duty to move 
the previous question. 

Mr. Pattison seconded this motion. 

Colonel Stan hock suggested, that the public interests would he best 
served by letting the original motion stand over to the next Quarterly 
Court. 

Captain Maxfield said, that under these circumstances he would not 
press his motion. 

The motion was then put and negatived. 

IMPRISONMENT FOR DEIIT IN INDIA. 

Colonel L. Stanhope, after adverting to the extremely defective stale 
of the law in India with respect to the relief of persons imprisoned for 
debt, and pointing out the horrible oppression to which they were at 
present exposed, moved the following resolutions, in which arc embodied 
the principal features of his speech : 

‘ l.That a petition, dated February, 182/, from the debtors in the. 
great jail in Calcutta, presented by Mr. John Palmer, aud recommended 
by the magistrates, merchants, agents, and shopkeepers of that city, to 
the Vice- President in Council, is entitled to the attention of the Court of 
Directors. 

‘ 2. That it appears by the petition, that in IS 12, 100 debtors were li- 
berated from Calcutta jail under the operation of the Insolvent Act, one 
of whom had been in that hot jail for IS years; but that when, in 1813, 
this act was made permanent in England, it was not extended to British 
India. 

* 3. That 14 years had since, elapsed, and though the Court of Direc- 
tors had extended the spirit of the Insolvent Act to the provinces of 
British India, still debtors in the metropolis of the three Presidencies 
(under the laws of England) arc yet doomed to perpetual imprisonment. 
Thus one prisoner has been fourteen years, two have been twelve, and 
one has been eleven years, in the sultry and offensive dungeons of Cal- 
cutta. 

‘ 4. That this Court doth, therefore, humbly recommend to the Court 
of Directors, to use all their influence in order to extend the Insolvent 
and Bankruptcy laws to British India, and to aid in establishing there, as 
m London, a society for the relief of unfortunate debtors, the operation 
of benevolent exertion being, in truth, the only palliative applicable to 
the present system of English procedure/ 

. Mr. Hume observed, that in the last Session of Parliament the atten- 
tion of the President of the Board of Control had been called by him 
to the situation of unfortunate debtors in India, and he had promised, if 
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the Insolvent laws did not extend to India, to bring in a bill on the sub- 
ject. He was desirous that, by the interference ofthe Court of Directors, 
debtors in India might be placed on the same footing with debtors in 
Canada. He thought it would be premature to press the motion until 
the intentions of the President of the Board of Control were known. 

The Chairman hoped the gallant Colonel would adopt the suggestion 
of the lion. Gentleman who had just spoken. He could assure him that 
all persons connected with the Indian Government were as' feelingly 
alive as he himself was to the e\ ils resulting from the present state of the 
law on the subject. The gallant Colonel w r as wrong in supposing that 
the debtors discharged from Calcutta jail were released under the opera- 
tion of the Insolvent Act. They were released by the Government, who 
had a discretionary power to discharge persons confined for debts under 
a certain sum. 

After a few words from hh\ Stuart and Captain Maxficld, Colonel 
Stanhope w ithdrew his motion. 

SUSPENSION FROM OFFICE OF AN INDIAN JUDOE. 

Colonel Leicester Stanhope gnu* notice, that he would at the next 
Quarterly Court move the following resolutions : 

' 1. That this Court of Proprietors lia.i heard with regret, that Mr* 
Courtenay Smith, Chief Judge of the Supreme Native Court in Bengal, 
has been suspended from his office for having expressed the following 
opinion, — namely, that “ as suits appealed to the authorities in England 
arc decided by them after many years, and as the period of the Honour- 
able Company’s charter will shortly expire, and as, after the expiration 
of the term of the present charter, it is uncertain whether it will he re- 
newed, or the government of the country will be assumed by his Majesty, 
in my opinion the security of the Government is such as cannot be 
accepted. But as this is an uncommon circumstance, it requires the con- 
currence of another Judge.” 

* 2. That Mr. Canning, when President of the Board of Control, acted 
upon the same principle as that for which Mr. C. Smith has been con- 
demned, — the former having refused to sanction a pension which ex- 
tended the, grant beyond the period of their charter. 

* 3 . That the conduct of the Government in suspending this most upright 
Judge for expressing his honest opinion, is calculated to corrupt the 
fountain of justice in British India ; and that Mr. C. Smith, in laying 
down the rule of equity, and protecting the weak from the strong, has 
done his duty, and deserves the approbation of this Court.’ 

BURMESE WAR. 

Mr. IIume asked, whether the commission which had been appointed 
at Calcutta, on the complaint of l)r. Tytler, to inquire into the truth of 
the statements made respecting the improper manner in which the troops 
had been sent to, and provisioned in, Arracan during the late war, had 
made any report, and if so, whether there existed any objection to its 
being produced ? 

The Chairman said, that as he had received no notice of the lion. Gen- 
tleman’s question he must decline answering it. 

Mr. Hume said, that he would, on a future occasion, submit a motion 
on the subject. 
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THE NATIVE LANGUAGES. 

Mr. Hume, after a few prefatory observations on the great, importance 
of a competent knowledge of Hindoostanee to all persons proceeding to 
India in an official capacity, moved the following resolution ■ ‘ Tint, as 
the Court of Directors did, on the 4th of November, 1818, declare it was 
highly desirable that all persons proceeding to India, in the Company’s 
service, should obtain a knowledge of the Hindoostanee language before 
their departure,' this Court do recommend the Court of Directors to 
Parry their resolution into effect, and allow no Cadet to proceed to India 
until, on examination, he should lie found sufficiently grounded in the 
rudiments of the Hindoostanee. He then appealed to Colonel Baillie, 
and others within the bar, of the importance of that knowledge. 

Captain Maxfield seconded the motion. 

The Chairman said, lie felt it his duty to move the previous question 
on a motion of such importance, brought on at so late an hour, and with- 
out notice. 

Colonel Stanhope supported the origiual motion. 

Colonel Baillif. contended that it was by no means necessary to the 
efficient discharge of duties in India that functionaries should be well 
versed in the Native languages. He was, himself, an instance of a man 
in the military profession, as the hon. Member for Aberden was of one 
in the medical profession, going out to India without any knowledge of 
Hindoostanee, and obtaining, in a few months, sufficient acquaintance 
with it to enable him to discharge all his duties efficiently. 

Mr. Hume replied, that the gallant Director was wrong in supposing 
that he had proceeded to India without any previous knowledge of 
Hindoostanee. He took care to commence that language before he went 
out. 

The original motion was then put and negatived. 

THE CARNATIC I)E UT. 

Captain Maxfield gave notice, that at the next Quarterly Court he 
would submit a motion respecting the Carnatic debt, with a view to its 
liquidation. 

Colonel Stanhope gave notice, that at the next Quarterly Court he 
would move that all papers relative to the Stamp Regulations be laid 
before the Court of Proprietors. 

The Court then adjourned at four o’clock. 
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CIVIL AND MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, AND 
. CHANGES, IN INDIA. 

[B. signifies Bombay— M. Madras— and C. Calcutta.] 

Axford, Richard, C.ipt., furl, to Europe, expired April last. — C. July 3. 

Ackers, T. P., Lieut., permitted to retire from the 30th Dec. 1825. — C. July 3. 
Apperley, Lieut., 4th Light Cav., to act as lnterp. and Quart.-Mast. during the 
indisposition of Lieut. Lowtli. — C. July 2. 

Alexander, W. F., Ens., app. to do duty with the 50th N. I., at Allahabad, in 
stead of the 57th N. 1. — C. July 2. 

Arding, Cecil, Ens., 58th N. 1., to be Lieut., v. Turner, deceased. — C. June 29. 
Anson, F., Lieut, and Adj., 18th N. I., on furlough to Benares. — C. June 22. 
Alexander, William Feiguson, Ens., to do duty with 57th N. I., at Pcrtaubgush 
(Oude.) — C. June 25. 

Appcrly, H., Lieut., 6th N. I., on furlough to Benares for health. — C. May 11. 
Annesley. W. R., Ens., posted to 4th N. I. — M. June 30. 

Anderson, Alexander, Capt., furlough expired in May. — M. June 1. 

Alexander, J., Sen. Cornet, 7th Lt. Cav., to lie Lieut. — M. June 5. 

Andeison, R., Snrg., posted to the 30th N. 1. — M. June Hi. 

Athill, Lieut., Acting Revenue Surveyor of Bombay and Salsettc, on the de- 
parture of Capt. Tate. — J). August 3. 

Ainslie, P. C., Lieut., of II. M.Vith Lt. I)., Aid-de-Camp to the Com. -in-Chicf, 
prom. June 12, v. Lieut.-Col. Rainey, resigned. — B. August 3. 

Bell, J. H., Lieut., 11th N. I., 1st Assist, to the Military Auditor-General, on 
furlough to Calcutta. — B. July 21. 

Biscoe, J. W. E., Lieut., furlough to Europe, expired last April. — C. July 3. 
Beaty, Francis, Lieut, fiulough to Europe, expiied — C. July 3. 

Bryre, Alexander, l)r., permitted to practise, and to succeed as Assist.-Surg. 
— C. July 3. 

Baker, John, Mr., permitted to practise, and to succeed as Assistant-Surgeon. 
— C. July 3. 

Beattie, Assist.-Surg., temporarily to do duty with the Cawnpore Div. of Arid. 
— C. June 25. 

Bingley, Lieut., Ilorse Artil., appointed to do duty with the Reciuits attached to 
the Riding Depdt at Dutn Dnm. — C. June 30. 

Bellow, Henry W., Lieut., 56th regt., to officiate as Dep. Assist. f^uart.-Mai-t. - 
General, from 3d April. — C. July 2. 

Benson, W., Lieut., lnterp. and Quart.-Mast , 4th Cav., permitted to do duty 
with the 2d Light Cav., at Muttra, until 15th Sept., then to proceed to his legt. 
— C. July 2. 

Bcek, J. II., Ens., to do duty with 67th N. I., atDinapore. — C. June 25. 
Bainbridge, Thomas Drake, Cavalry Cadet, to do duty with 9th Lt. Cavalry, at 
Can npore. — C. June 25. 

Blake, Muiison Trower, Mr., admitted Cadet. — C. June 6. 

Broadfoot, William, Mr., admitted Cadet of Cav. — C. June 6. 

Buchanan, William Miller, Mr., admitted Assist.-Surg. — C. June 6. 

Barber, James, Mr., admitted Assist.-Surg. — C. June 6. 

Baker, F., Cornet, Cav., rank assigned from 14th Nov., 1826. — C. June 8. 

Boyd, Robert, Ens., 65th N. I., on furlough to Europe, for one year. — C. June 8. 
Barret, William, Mr., admitted Veterinary Surg. — C. May 14. 

Badenach, Walter, Capt., furlough to Europe expired. — C. May 14. 

Brind, Frederick, Lieut., furlough to Europe expired. — C. May 14. 

Burges, George, Capt., 5th Light Cav., on fuilough to Bombay, and ultimately 
to Europe for health. — C. May 14. 

Backman, S. Jasper, Assist.-Apoth., to join the detachment at Chinsunffi.— ' C< 
May 11. 

Babington, C. II., Ens., posted to 43d June 30, 
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Bond, F., Capt., Artil., on furlough, to Bangalore. — M. June JO. 

Brady, G., Sen. Lieut., 33d N. I., to be Capt., v. Drew, nroui. — M. June 8. 

Bell, J., Col., 9th N. I., on furlough to sea-coast for health. 

Babington, C. S., Ens., 15th N. I., on furlough to Trichinopoly, for health. — 
M. June 21. 

Brown, John Read, Lieut., permitted to return to duty. — M. June 1. 

Brett, J.T., Sen. Cornet, 7th Lt. Cav., to be Lieut. — Al. June 8. 

Byng, J., Lieut., 6th Lt. Cav., to join and do duty with detail of that regiment 
at Arcot. — M. June 4. 

•Brice, E., Lieut., rem. from 3d batt. to 2d Horse Brigade. 

Briggs, J., Lieut., rem. from 42d N. 1. to 31st or N. L. 1 . — M. June 21. 

Bell, Mr., appointed Registrar of the Vice- Admiralty Court, v. Henry Cootcs, 
proceeded to Europe. — M. June 16. 

Bell, C. C., Capt. 34th N. I., oa furlough to Europe for health. — May 27. 

Bmy, W. S., Senior Lieut., 2d Lt. Cav., to he Capt. — M. May 29. 
lleresford. J.P., Second Lieut., postal to 3d batt. Artil. — M. May 12. 

Caldecott, C. M., Mr., to be Assistant to the Magistrate and to the Collector of 
Allahabad. — C. June 28. 

Catton, H. P., Cornet, 7tl» Lt. Cav., to he Lieut., v. Veysie prom. — C. July 6. 
Carpenter, G., Brig, at Cuttack, appoint, to the command at Delhi. — C .luly 2. 
Cullin, John, 1st Lieut., on furlough to Europe for health. — C. June 27. 
Chambers, F. M., Capt., 3d N. I., on leave of absence at Calcutta. — C. June 22. 
Cockney, F., Ens., 26th N. I., on fur. to the Presidency for health. — C. June 22. 
Couran, J. W., Ens., posted to tilth N. I., at Agra. — C. June 25. 

Caddell, W., Ens., posted to 36th N. 1., at Sultanpore (Oude.) — C. June 25. 
Christian, Hugh Holmes, Mr., admitted Cadet of Cav. — C. June 6. 

Conran, William Smith, admitted Cadet of Infantry. — C. June 6. 

Cookson, William, Mr., admitted Cadet of Cav. — ('.June 6. 

Clnlcott, Joseph, Mr., admitted Cadet of Infantry. — C. June 6. 

Campbell, William Frederick, Ens., 64th N. 1., to be Lieut., v. Aire, discharged. 
— C. June 6. 

Cooke, G. M., Capt., 31st N. I., transferred to the Pension Estab. — C. June 8. 
Curson, Henry Fotheringham, Lieut. Artil., rank assigned from 19th Nov. 1826. 
— C. June 8. 

Cameron, Lachlan John, Assist.-Surg., (M.D.,) rank assigned from 19th Nov. 
1826. — C. June 8. 

Ctdley, J., Capt., 2d N. I., on furlough to Almorab. — C. May 11. 

Colebroke,R., Capt., of the Eur. Inv. permitted to reside at Monghyr. — C. May 16. 
Cameron, P., Lieut. Col., 2d Light Cav., on furlough to Bangalore. — M. June 21. 
Cay le , H., Capt., 25th N. I., on fin. to Neilgheny Hills for health.— M. June 21. 
Cottrell, C., Lieut., 8th Lt. Cav. on fur. to Western Coast for health — M. June 21. 
Currie, H., Lieut., 9th N. 1., on fur. to Neilgherry Hills for health. — M. June 21. 
Close, Robt., Major, Madras Estab., permitted to retire. — M. June 5. 

Clarkson, N. F., Mr., admitted Veterinary Surgeon. — M. June 1. 

C.ualet, William Waliab, Mr., admitted a Cadet of Infantry. — M. June 1. 
Colebcck, H., Ens., removed from 16th to 4th N. I. — M. June 1. 

Carr, G., Ens., removed from 8th to 16th N. 1. — M. June 1. 

Clapham, W., Lieut.-Col., rem. 31st reg., orT. L. I., to the 4th N. I. — M. June 21. 
Cuppage, A., Lieut., 27th N. 1., to be Adj., v. Waymouth, dec. — M. May 27. 
Cameron, J., Capt., 52d N. I., on furlough to Bengal for one year. — M. May 27. 
Clarke, Geo., Bartholomew, admitted a Cadet of Infantry. — M. May 27. 
Cameron, J. St. M., Lieut., 8th N. I., on furlough to Europe. — M. May. 30. 
Callette, J., Lieut.-Col., from 3d to 1st Light Cav. — M. May 26. 

Dick, W. J.. appointed Third Judge of the Provincial Courts of Appeal and Circuit 
for the Division of Bareilly. — C. June 12. 

Dyson, Lieut., 21st N. I., to act as Interpreter and (Quarter-Master, in absence 
of Lieut. Lcmer. — C. June 30. 

Dalby, Assist.-Surg., attached to the Hospital of II. M’s. 3d, (or Buffs,) app. to 
act as Apothecary till further orders. — C. June 30. 
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Drever, Assist.-Surg., is appointed to the 53d N. I. — C. July 2. 

Dalzell, H. B., lion., Lieut, of ArtiL, app. Aid-dc-Cainp. to the Hon. Governor 
General. — C. June 2!). 

Delamain, R., Lieut., 66th N. I., on furlough to Europe for health— C. June 211. 
Dunlap, W. L., Assist.-Surg., on furlough on the River for health. — C. June 22, 
Douglas, Lieut., Madras Estah., now at the Presidency, is app. to the charge of 
Detachment arrived from Amheist Harbour, to proceed to Fort St. George. 
— C. June 23. 

Du vie, Rawley II., Mr., admitted Cadet of Infantry. — C. June 6. 

Drever, Assist. Surg., appointed to Medical Charge of the Detachment of young. 

Officers, proceeding up the River, under Capt. Welchman. — C. June 2. 
Douglas, Claud, Lieut., 14th N. I., returned to duty without prejudice of rank. 
— C. May 11. 

Donaldson, Hugh, Assist.-Surg., (M.D.,) appointed to the Medical Duties of 
Jungypore Residency. — C. May 18. 

Dunlap, Assist.-Surg., is app. to the Detachment at Chinsurah. — C. May 18. 
Drew, G., Senior Capt., 33d N. I., to he Major, v. Lambe, invalided— M. July 3. 
Durant, A. E. 13., Kns., 10th N. I., on furlough to the Presidency for health. 
— M. June 21. 

Durand, J. C. A., removed from 2d Eur. regt. to 27th N. I. — M. June lb. 

Davis, R., Major, removed from the 4th Vet. Bat., to the 2d Vet. Bat. — M. June 1. 
Dunsmore, G., Senior Cornet, 8th Light Cav., to be Lieut., v. Risdon, deceased. 
— M. June 1. 

Denman, E. H. F , Second Lieut. Artil., to rank. — M. May 26. 

Dallas, T., Sir, Major-General and Colonel, (K.C.B.,) removed from 5th to 7th 
Light Cavalry. — M. June 2. 

Donaldson, H. M., Ens., 50th N. 1., to do duty with 6th N. I. — M. June 14. 
Denton, J., Deputy Assist. Conmns., posted to Vi/.agapatam. — M. May 27. 
Dickenson, W., Lieut.-Colonel, (C.B.) removed from 7th Light Cav. to 6th Light 
Cav. — M. May 26. 

Ellis, W. II., Ens., at his own request removed from 2d N. 1. to 27th regt., as> 
junior of his grade. — C. June 27. 

Ellis, F. R., Ens., posted to 41st N. 1., at Muttra. — C. June 25. 

Edwards, C. L., admitted Cadet of N. I. — C. June 6. 

Ewart, R. S., Ens., rank assigned from 14th Nov., 1826. — C. June 8. 

Elliot, Assist.-Surg., to do duty with II. M’s. 47th regt., until further orders. 
Emery, II. F., Ens., 50th N. I., to do duty with 20th N. 1. temp. — M. June 30, 

Frith, Warren, II. L., Major, furlough to Europe expired in June. — C. July 3. 
Fleming, Frederick, Mr., permitted to practise, and to succeed as Assist. -Sing. 
— C. July 3. 

Forster, G., Lieut., 6th Lt. Cav., permitted to do duty with 1st Lt. Cav., at Sul 
tanpore, Benares, until Oct., then to join his regt. — C. July 2. 

Flcmyng, W. II., Ens., posted to 63d N. I., at Uansi. — C. June 25. 

Forth, Assist. Apoth., to join the Detachment at Chinsurah. — C. May 14. 

Forbes, W., Lieut., Mugh Levy, on fuilough for a few months. — C. May 11. 
Faskctt, W. R., Lieut., 10th N. 1., on furlough to the Presidency. — M. June 21 
Fyfe, W., Lieut., 52d Native Inf., on furlough to Trichinopoly for health. — M. 
June 21. 

Foulis, D., Lieut.-Col. Com., Mud. Estah., to proceed to take up his rank, June 
1, and posted to 6th Lt. Cav. — M. June 2. 

Fortescue, J., Sen. Ens., N. I., to be Lieut., v. Bisset, deceased. — M. June 1. 
Foulerton, T., Ens., to be Lieut., v. Slenton, deceased. — B. June 10. 

Grindall, Fourth Judge of the Provincial Courts of Appeal and Circuit lor the 
Division of Bareilly. — C. July 12. 

Grange, It. U., Ens., 10th N. 1., to do duty with the 67th N. I. until Nov., and 
then to proceed to his regt. — C. June 25. 

Gordon, Assist.- Surg., doing duty at Cox’s Bungalo, to rejoin the 2d Bat. Arid , 
at Dum Dum. — C. June 30. 
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Grant, James, Mr., to be Assist, to Magistrate, and to the Collector of Burdwan. 
— C. May 31. 

Graham, Donald, Mr., admitted Cadet. — C. June 6. 

Graham, Lieut., 5th Lt. Cav., on furlough to Bombay. — C. May 14. 

Gordon, Charles, Ens., 13th N. I., doing duty with the 6th N. 1., to join his Regt. 
— M. June 18. 

Gillespie, G., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 2d to 7th Lt. Cav.— M. May 26. 

Hare, William, Ens., to do duty with 67tli N. I., at Dinaporc. — C. June 25. 
Herbert, George Edward, Cav. Cadet, to do duty with 9th Lt. Cav. — C. June 25. 
Hoppe, John, Mr., admitted Cadet of Inf. — C. June 6. 

Hutchings, George, Mr., admitted Cadet of Inf. — C. June 6. 

Hay, George Charles Kerr, Mr , admitted Cadet of Inf. — C. June 6. 

Hull, L. Nelson, Lieut., permitted to return to his duty. — C. May 16. 

Iley, John, Major, furl, in Eur. expired in July — C. May 14. 

Hutchins, G. II., 36th N. I. to resume the command of the escort with the Agent 
to the Governor-General, in the Saugor and Nerlnidda territories. — C. May 18. 
Hewitt, J., Lieut, and Adj., 52d N. 1., on furl, to visit the Presidency and Jessore. 
— C. May 11. 

Hawkins, E. S., Lieut., 38th N. I., on furl, to the Presidency. — C. May 11. 

Haig, W. Cornet, 4th Lt. Cav.,, to join his regt. at Arcot. — M. June 30. 

Haines, G., Ens., posted to 26th N. I. — M. June 30. 

Hennah, S. W., Cornet, posted to 3d Lf. Cav. — M. June 30. 

Ilogarth, J., Ens , posted to 43d N. 1. — M. June 30. 

Hammond, A., the Rev., to be District Chaplain at Berliampore. — C. June 21. 
Haslewood, J., Lieut.-Col., removed from 2d N. Vet. Bat. to the 4th N. Vet. Bat. 
— M. June 1. 

Haines, William, Surg., app. to the medical charge of the Ncilgherries, June 8 ; 

and rem. from 30th to 33d N. I. — June 16. 

Hinton, W., Conductor, to be Dep.-Assist.-Commissary of Ordnance, v. Pass, 
dec. — M. May 27. 

Higginson; Lieut., 58th N. I., to act as Interp. and Ouart.-Mast., v. Turner, de- 
ceased. — June 25. 

Hannay, Lieut, and Adj., 40th N. I., doing duty with the 25th regt., to join his 
regt.— C July 2. 

Haldane, C., Lieut., 32d N. I., to act as Maj. of Brigade during the absence of 
Capt. La Touch. — C. June 20. 

Hifferson, James, Hospital Apprentice, to officiate as Assist. Apothecary and 
Steward with the Artil. at Benaies. — C. June 23. 

Jackson, A., Lieut., 30th N. 1., on furlough on the River for health. — C. June 30. 
Jones, William, Apothecary, app. to the Gen. Dispensary, and placed under the 
Med. Board. — C. June 23. 

Jenkins, Hemy, Apothecary, attached to II. M.’s 59tli, transfeired to the Pension 
List.— C. May 14. 

Jenkins, T. A., Ens., posted to 2d N. 1. — M. June. 30. 

Jones, C., Surg., to reside at Fort George. — M. June 2. 

Johnstone, W. G., Ens., removed ftoni 38tli to 12th N. I. — M. June 4. 

Kennedy, J. P., Capt., to be Principal Assist, to the Resident at Delhi stationed 
at Subathoo. — C. June 22. 

Keinpe, Richard R., Lieut., fin lough to Europe expired in June. — C. July 3. 

Kerr, II . T. G\, Lieut., 39th N. I., Superintend, of Cadets, on furlough to Chinn, 
and ultimately to Europe for health — C July 4. 

Kerr, Veterinary Surg., appointed to 1st Light Cav., and to proceed to join along 
with the detachment under Lieut. Innes. — C. June 29. 

Knox, A., Brig.-Gen., of the General Staff, on furlough to Musseerabad for 
^ health. — C. July 2. 

Kennedy, J. T., Capt., lltli N. I., on furlough to Europe. — C. May 18. 

Kennedy, H. A., Ens., 14th N. 1., on furlough to Presidency. — M. June 30. 
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Knox, 0., Surgeon, on furlough to Calcutta. — M. July 3. 

Lloyd, William, Major, furlough to Europe prolonged till the departure of the 
last ship in the season, 1827. — C. July 3. 

Lovell, Mathew, Mr., permitted to practise and to succeed as Assistant-Surgeon. 
— C. July 3. 

Lambie, John, Capt., permitted to retire from the 15th Sept.— C. July 3. 

Lawrell, J. G., Mr., to be second Assist, to the Export Warehouse Keeper.— J uly 5. 

Leicester, C. B., Lieut., 34th N. I., on furlough to the Presidency.— C. June 25. 

Lewin, Lieut., Horse Artil., appointed to duty with the Recruits attached to the . 
Riding DepAt, at Dum Dun). — C. June 30. 

Lcmen, C., Lieut., 21st N. I,, Iuterp. and Quar.-Mast., on furlough to the Pre- 
sidency. — C. July 2. * 

Lawrie, J. A., Assist.-Surg., 53d N. 1., on furlough for health to the Presidency. 
— C. July 2. 

La Touch, P., Capt., of the District StalF, on furlough to Lucknow. — C. June 20. 

Long, Lieut., 10th N. I., to remain with the 25th N. I., till 1st Jan. 1828, then 
to join his regt. — C. June 22. 

Lumley, J. R., Ena., posted to 04th N. I., at Agra. — C. June 25. 

Llewellyn, Assist.-Surg., appointed to 25th N. I. — C. June 2. 

Lindsay, William, Mr., admitted Veterinary Surg.— C. May 14. 

Land, Sebastian, Major, 60th N. I., returned to duty without prejudice of rank. 
— C. May 11. 

Ludlow, E. E., Lieut., 20th N. I., on furlough to Delhi. — C, May II. 

Lascellcs, P. G. J., Cornet, posted to 1st Light Cuv. — M. June 30. 

Larnbe, J., Major, 33d N. 1., transferred to the Invalid Estab., and posted to 1th 
N. Vet. Bat. — M. June 5. 

Lodington, H. J., Sen. Lieut., 50th N. I., to be Capt., v. Rose, dec. — M. June 5. 

Lancaster, C., Second Lieut., Artil., to rank. — M. May 20. 

Lewis, J., Lieut., 24th N. I., on furlough to the Cape, and ultimately to Europe 
for health. — M. May 22. 

Lynch, H. C., Capt., 48th N. I., posted to the Ride Corps.— M. May 20. 

Mackenzie, A., Second Judge of the Piovincial Courts of Appeal and Circuit for 
the Division of Bareilly. — C. July 12. 

Munt, J., Lieut., 20th N. I., to act temporally as Fort Adjutant at Amcdnuggur. 
— B. July 24. 

Mills, D., Lieut.., 19th regt., to act temporarily as Adjutant to the left wing at 
Jaitpoor, v. Graham. — B. July 24. 

Mackel, A., Assist.-Surg.., appointed Civil Surg. at Kaira. — B. July 14. 

Maughan, J., Lieut. 12th N. 1., on furl, to Madras. — B. July 1 1. 

Murray, W., Capt., to be Political Agent at Ambaleu. — C. .lane 22. 

Money, Edward Kyle, Cadet, to be Cornet of Cavalry. — C. June 13. 

Moore, Capt. G., to act as Ass.-Com-.Gen. with Surat Division of the Army.— 1' 
Aug. 3. 

Martian, Frederick, Ens., 4th N. I., to join and accompany the Detachment under 
Lieut. Innes of the 12th N. 1.— C. June 25. 

Matthie, Lieut., 1st European Regt., to act as Interp. and Quart.* Mast. tempo- 
rarily, v. Howard. — C. June 30. 

M'Rae, Odiciating Assist.-Snrg., is attached to the Dop6t at Chinsurah until 
further orders. — C. June 30. 

Molyncux, R., Veterinary Surg., on furlough to the Presidency.— C. June 20. 

Mackintosh, Alexander, Ens., rein, from 6th extra Regt. to 52d N, J. at Chitta- 
gong. — C. June 23. 

Mainwaring, Philip, Ens., to do duty with 07th N. I. — C. June 25. 

Morgan, James John M‘ Clary, Mr., admitted Cadet of Inf. — C. June 0. 

Mackintosh, C., Assist.-Surg., jun., 04th N. I., appointed to the tyedical Duties 
of the Civil Station of Allyghur, v. Henderson, prom.— C. June 8. 

Mackinnon, Ass.-Surg., ^M. D.,) rank assigned from 19th Nov. 1826.— C. June 8. 

Mullock, Lieut., of Ktigin., to act us Adj, of Corps, and Visiting Officer of the 
Works in Fort William.— C, May 15. 
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Macpherson, S. C., Ens., posted to 43d N. I. — M. June 30. 

Merritt, J., Eus., posted to 43d N. I. — M. June 30. 

Miller, W. A., Lieut. Rif. Corps, on furl, to Western Coast for health. — M. June 30. 
Mytton, Richard, the Rev., to be District Chaplain at Howrah. — C. June 21. 
Mandcvillo, C., Lieut.- Col., rem. from the 4th N. Vet. Rat. to the Cum. Eur. Vet. 

A t. — M. June 1. i 

dith, J. J., Sen. Capt. 4th Light Cav., to be Maj., v. Close, ret. — M, June 5. 
M‘Leod, D. M., sen., Ens., 50th N. 1., to be Lieut. — M. June 5. 

M‘Leod, D., sen., Lieut. 7th Light Cav., to be Capt. — M. June 5. 

Marrett, P. T., rem. from 1st Eur. Regt. to 8th N. I. — M. June 4. 

Marlay, J. W., Ens., rein, from 28th N. 1. to the 3d P. L. 1. — M. June 15. 
Maclean, C. M., Ens., 43d N. I., to do duty with the 52d N. I. — M. June 16\ 
Nicholson, Simon James, Mr., admitted Cadet of Jnf. — C. June 6. 

Nugent, Edmund M‘lntosh, admitted Cadet of Inf, — C. June 6*. 

Nicolay, F. L., Lieut, and Adj., 1st Extra Regt., on furl, to sea-coast for health. 
— M. June 30. 

Ncwmarch, W., Sen. Capt. 7th Light Cav., to be Maj., v. Riddell, prom. — M. 
June 5. 

Nicholl, H. I., Ens., 25th N. I., to do duty* with 2d N. I. — M. June 14. 

0‘Brion, Peter, Apoth., appointed to the General Dispensary, and placed under 
the Medical Board. — C. June 23. 

0‘Brienc, Thomas Oimsby, Mr., admitted Cadet of Inf. — C. June 6. 

Orr, W., Lieut., Artil., on furlough to Ougole. — M. June 21. 

Ommaney, W. S., Senior Cornet, 2d Lt. Cav. — M. May 29. 

Pringle, Capt., Assist.-Secretary to the Military Board, to take charge of the 
Secretarate Duties, on the departure of Major Fearon, until the arrival of Capt. 
James. — B. July 21. 

Phillips, J. B., Lieut., 2d Eur. Reg., on furlough to Calcutta. — B. July 22. 

Pearce, C., Capt., permitted to return to duty. — C July 3. 

Primrose, R., Suig., pennitted to retire lrom the Kith June 1826. — C. July 3. 
Perreau, C. J., Ens., at his own request, rem. fiom 38th reg., and posted to the 
58th N. I., as jun. of his grade. — C. June 30. 

Perreau, C. J. H., posted to 36th N. I , at Sultanpore (Oude). — C. June 25. 
Piggot, C. C., Ens., rank assigned from Nov. 1.0, 1826, to do duty with 10th Lt. 
Cav. — C. June 8. 

Parish, W., the Rev., to be District Chaplain at Kurnaul. — C. May 17. 

Parry, R. B., Mr., admitted Veteiinaiy Surg. — C. May 14. 

Pearson, D., Ens., posted to 43d N. 1. — M. June 30. 

Pmchard, G. T., Lieut., 3d reg., or P. L. 1., on fui lough. — M. June 21. 

Powell, T., Assist.-Surg., to do duty with 10th N. 1. — M. June 1. 

Rattray, R. H., Senior Judge of the Provincial Courts of Appeal and Circuit fo? 
the Division of Calcutta. — C. July 12. 

Reynolds, T., Capt., 63d N. I., on furlough to the Presidency. — C. June 25. 
Robb, F. C., Capt., Dept.-Assist.-Quar.-Mast.-Gen., General-Stalf, on leave of 
absence to enable him to join his station. — C. June 27. 

Ramsay, Thos., Ens., at his own request, rem. from 24th reg. and posted to 22d 
N. I. as junior of his grade. — C. .June 23. 

Riddell, Thos., Ens., to do duty with 67th N. I. at Diuapore. — C. June 25. 
Robbins, William Pitt, Mr., admitted Cadet of Cav. — C. June 6. 

Robinson, David, Mr., admitted Cadet of Inf. — C. June 6. 

Rickard, J., Capt. 29th N. I., to do duty with the 4th N. I. — M. June 30. 
Ricketts, W. II., Cornet, posted to 2d Lt. Cav. — M. June 30. 

Riddell, M., Senior Major, from 7th reg. to be Lieut.'Col., and posted to 7th 
Lt. Cav., v. Gillespie, dec.-— M. June 1. 

Russell, J., Lieut, -Col.-Coin. (C. B.), rem. from 7th to 6th Lt. Cav. — M. June 2. 
Richards, William Henry, Surgeon, to rank. — M. May 29. 

Raynford, IL, Lieut-Col., rem. from 6th to 3d Lt. Cav. — M. May 26. 

‘-cubic, D. M., Lieut., 14th N. P., to be Acting.- Adj. to the Detachment proceed- 
mg to Poonah.— B. July 14. 

Spicer, Capt., 12th Madras N. I., to be Dept.- Judge- Adyocate-Gen., with the 
troops under the command of Maj.-Gcn. Sir A. Campbell, K.CiB. — C. June 29 
Oriental Herald, Hoi 15. I* 
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Spry, Henry Harpur, Mr., permittted to practise, and to succeed ns Assistant- 
Surgeon. — C. July 3. 

Small, Assist.-Surg., appointed to the Medical Charge of the Detachment under 
Lieut. 1 nnes, ns far as Cawnpore, and there to join the 8th Lt. Cav. — C. June 30. 
Scott, G. M., Officiating Assist.-Surg., appointed to the medical charge of the de- 
tachment of 68th N. 1 , under command of Capt. Bell, for Airacun. — C. Jungf 2. 
Smith, W., Ens., posted to l‘Jth N. 1., Musseerabad, — C. June 25. 

Siddons, G. R., admitted Cadet of Cavalry. — C. Juno 6. 

Sleeman, J., Mr., admitted Cadet of Inf. — C. June 6. 

Saunders, S. J., Mr., admitted Cadet of Cavalry. — C. June 6. 

Stokes, J., Mr., admitted Assist.-Surg. — ('. June 6. 

Sinikins, A. M., the Rev., to be District Chaplain at Chinsurah. — C. June 21. 
Smytlie, K. L. t Major, 5th Light Cav., on tui lough to the sea-coast for health. 
— M. June .JO. 

Sheriff, E., Senior First Lieut, of Artil , to be, Capt., v. Kcnnan, deceased. 
Stapleton, E., Lieut,, furlough to Europe expired in August. — M. June. 

Scott, R. R., Sen. Ens., 52d N, I., to be Lieut., v. Barton, deceased. — M. June 1. 
Showers, E. S. G., Second Lieut., removed trotu l.it Bat. to 2d llorse Brigade. 
— M. June 18. 

Turner, Lieut., 61st N. I., to act as Inter, and Quar.-Mastcr, in the absence of 
Lieut Jenkins. — C. June 27. 

Tyler, G., Lieut., 5Jd N. I., to act as Adj. to a detachment proceeding to Delhi. 
— C. June 27. 

Taylor, A. W., Ens., 1st Eur. iegt., on furl, to Tirlioot. — C. June 30. 

Thomas M., Major, 51th N. 1 , on turl to Almorab, for health.- — C. June 30. 
Turton, J., Ens., posted to 3d N I., at Lucknow — C. June 25. 

Tebbs, George, Mr., admitted Cadet of Inf. — C. June 6. 

Tabor, Samuel James, Cornet, Cav., rank assigned from 1 Dili Nov., 1826, to do 
duty with 10th Iff. Cav.— C. June 8. t 

Taylor, G. J., Mr., to be Collector ot Beerbboom. — C. May 10. 

Taylor, W., Ens., posted to 1th N. I. — M. June 30. 

Thompson, E.J’,. Esq., to be Assistant to the principal Collector of Cuddapah. 
— M. July 3. 

Vcysie, William, Lieut , 7th Lt. Cav., to be Capt. of a troop, v. Grant, deceased. 
— C. July 8. 

Vernet, J. S. Du, Ens., 24th N. 1., to do duty with 52d N. 1. — M. June 1. 

Webb, W. Tayhn , Surg., to be Gairison Surgeon atChunar, v. Tytler, appointed 
a Presidency Surgeon.— -C. July 6. 

Wilcox, John Theodore, Ens., appointed to do duty with the 4i)th N. I. at Mirza- 
pore, to proceed with the Detachment under Lieut, limes. — C. July 2. 

Walker, T. C., Ens., posted to 26th N. I , at Caunporc. — C. June 25. 

Windsor, Charles, Mr., admitted Cadet. — C. June (>. 

Wallace, Francis, Mr. admitted Cadet of Inf — C. June 6. 

Willan, Joseph, Mr., admitted Assist.-Sug. — C. June 6. 

Wroughton, N., Cornet, posted, to 1st Lt.Cav. — M. June 30. 

Whitlack, J., Cornet, posted to 3d reg. Lt. Cav. — M. June 30. 

Willes, C.T., Cornet, posted to 3d Lt. Cav. — M. June 30. 

Wynhaui, W., Cornet, posted to 3d Lt. C.tv*. — M. June 30. 

Watson, J., Capt., 11th N. 1., to lake charge of the young officers proceeding to 
Bangalore and the Dooah. 

Wright, George, Lieut., Madras Estab., to return to duty without prejudice of 
rank. — M. June 1. 

Wilkinson, Charles, Mr., admitted to succeed as an Assist.-Surg. — M. June 8. 
Watkins, Sen. Lieut.-Brev. Capt., 7th Lt. Cav., to be Capt.— M. June 5. 
Williams, T., Surgeon, posted to 51st N. 1. — M. June 16. 

Watkins, H., Lieut., Artil., rem. from 1st Batt. to the 1st Horse Brigade. 
— M. June 16. 

Wight, J., Lieut.-Col., rent, from 4th to 42d N, I. — M. June 21. 

Yeatman, 'Assist.-Surgeon. fur. to Europe prolonged till Dec. next.— C. July 
Young, Ens., 38th N. I., permitted to do duty with the 57th N. 1. till 1st of Oct., 
then to proceed to his regiment,— C, June 20. 
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Youns?, Thomas, Ens., to do duty with 40th N. I. at Dinaporc.— C. June 25. 
Yarde, W. H., Ens., lltli N. 1., on furl, to Bangalore. — M. June 21. 

Yates, R. H., Lieut.-Col., to leturn to duty.— M. June 1. 

BIRTIIS. 


Hinson, the lady of Henry, Esq., of a son, at Madras, June 10. 

Ashton the lady of William, Esq., Civil Ser., of a daughter, at Madras, May 18. 
Anderson, the lady of Lieut. P. C., of the Pioneers, of a son, at Allyghur, 

Bruce, C the lady of Capt. E., 35th Madras N. 1., of a daughter, at Penang, 

Bird wood, the lady of William, Esq., Civ. Serv.. of a son, at Broach, June 5. 
Banmgaidt, the lady of Lieut.-Col., H. M’s. 31st foot, of a daughter, at Chunar 

Bailow^tlie lady of Robert, Esq. Sen., Civ. Serv., of twin daughteis, at Ghazee- 

pore, May 23. . ,, . T 

Breechman, the lady of Mr., Sitting Magistrate at Mullativo, Ceylon, June 4. 
Bunlmry, the lady of Capt., of a daughU r, at Penang, May 30. 

Butler, the lady of Lieut, and Adj. John, 3d N. 1., ot a daughter, at Lucknow, 

Clemons ‘ the lady of Capt. J., 9th N. L, of a son, at St. Thomas’s Mount 

Madras, June 26. T » 

Calder, the lady of Capt., 1st Ear. reg., ot a daughter, at Caunanore, June 7. 

Crawford, the lady of Thomas, Esq., ol a son, at Ganjam, June IS. 

Dangerfield, the lady of Capt., Assist. Opium Agent, of a son, at Indore, 

De Souza, the lady of Antonio, Esq., of a daughter, at Karel, June 13. 

Deans, the lady of John, Esq., at Batavia, Dee. 22. 

Dyer, the lady of Lieut. Dep.-Assist.-Adj.-Gcn. ot the Army, of a daughter 

at Madras, June 3. . 

Kmady Chekali Royal, or Nanali, the lady of, Son to his Highness the Rajah 
of Bunganore, of a daughter, at Madias, June 21. 

Eastgate, the lady of ( apt., of a daughter, at Calcutta, July J. 

Francis, the lady of R. B , Esq., of a daughter, at Jessore, June 22. 

Fleming, the lady ot Lieut., of 11. M.’s 49th iegt., ot a. on, at the tape of Good 

Fit'SiU'the Lly of Lieut. W. It., of tlie F.ngin., of a son, at Allypure, May 1 
Godfrey, the lady of Capt., l)ep.-AsMst.-t)o.ir.-Mast.-Geii., ot a sou, at l!ellarj>. 
J uly 

Ginaon, the lady of Major .1. F., Commanding 2d Fur. regt., of a daughter, at 
Kamptee, June 1. , , , r , 

limiter, the lady ..1 Capt. F, Assist- Adj.-fieo., of a daugliler, at Kamptee, near 

Nagpore, July (i. TT , , 

Ilaiper, the lady of Edmond J., Esq., of a daughter, at Hazareebaug, June 10. 
Hughes, the lady of Ens., 39th N. 1., of a son, at Madras, June 7. 

Hall, the lady of Capt. James, of a soil, at Calcutta, May 3. 

Hudson, the lady of Capt. John, of a daughter, at Calcutta, June 20. 

Hooper, the lady of G. S., Esq., Civ. Service, of a daughter, at Tellicherry 


may z.>. „ , . . n 

James, the lady of Capt. J. P., 2d regL, of a son, at Palavei am, July 0. 

Jordan, the lady of Paul, Esq., of a daughter, at Calcutta, July 4. 

Jenkins, the lady of Lieut., 61st N.I., of a daughter, at Stebpoor, July ■>. 
James, the lady of Capt. Henry, 20th N. I., of a son, at Barraekpore, June 14. 

Lindsay, the lady of C., Esq. of a daughter, at Calcutta, J une 27. 

M‘Dowell, the lady of James, Esq., Bengal Med. Serv., of a son, Calcutta, heb. 14 
Mcrchison, the lady of K., Esq., Civ. Serv., of a son, at Penang, May 20. 
Marquand, the lady of Capt. Edward, of a soji and heir, at Chittagong, June 2. 
Moseley, the lady of Capt. G. W., Timber-agent, of a son, at Jynughur, in Hr 
hoot, May 26. ,, . , 0 _ 

Monteath, the lady of Capt., 3oth regt., of a son, at Meerut, May 2o. 
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Moor at, the lady of John, Esq., of a daughter, at Madras, June 7. 

Moberly, the lady of Capt., l)ep. Sec. Mil. Board, of a son, at Madras, May .30. 

Paxton, the lady of Dr. George, 41st. N. I., of a son, at Muttra, May 15. 

Poynton, the lady of Capt. W., of the Country Service, of a daughter, at 
Colabah, Aug. 9. „ _ , _ % 

Ricketts, the lady of II., Esq., of the Civ. Serv., of a son, at Cuttack, June 20. 

Rylot, the lady of Capt., 2d Cav., of a son, at Mhow, July 24. 

Sievwright, the lady of Francis, Esq., Surg., II. M. Depflt, of a son, at Chin- 
surah, July!. 

Stewart, the lady of Lieut., 22d N. I., of a son, at Midnaporc, June 5. 

Stuart, the lady of Lieut.-Col. J. N., of twins, a son and daughter, at Chow- 
ringhce, May 12. 

Stuart, the lady of Capt. II., 48th foot, of a son, at Trichinopoly, June 14. 

Searle,’ the lady of Mr., Assist.-Surg., of a son, at Madura, June Id. 

Stapleton, the lady of Lieut., 52d N. I., of a daughter, at Chittagong, May 19. 

Steel, the lady of Capt. Janies, Dep.-Judg.- Adv.-Gen., of a daughter, at Diua- 
pore, June 8. 

Saunders, the lady of J., Esq., of a daughter, Bombay, Aug. 8. 

Stacy, the lady of Capt., 32tl N. 1., of a daughter, at Subathoo, June 28. 

Talbot, the lady- of Lieut., (list N. L, of a son, at Calcutta, June 22. 

Ward, the lady of Capt. B S., of a son, at Cannanoro, Madras, July 2. 

Woodcock, the lady of E. 11., Esq., Civil Service, ot a son, at Salem, July 8. 

Williamson, the lady of Lieut., 25th N. 1., of a son, at Dinapore, June 10. 

Willis, the lady of Lieut., A. D., of a daughter, at Keitah, July 1. 

MARRIAGES. 

Bruce, Lieut., Stanhope, 3d reg. of Buffs, to Isabella, daughter of Col. Ro- 
bert Ellis, 25th Light Dragoons, Bombay, June 20. 

Cook, A., Esq., Surgeon fi7th N.l. to Mrs. L. M. Armstrong, widow of the late 
Capt. H. B. Armstrong, 11. M. 1 ltli reg., at Dinapore, May 30. 

Colvin, John Russel, Esq., Civil Service, to Emma Sophia, daughter of the Rev. 
C. Sneyd, Isle of Wight, at Calcutta, May 11. 

Christian, the Rev. J., to Miss S. Morton, at Calcutta, July 9. 

Danby, Frederick, Esq., of the Grange, Ilainault Forest, Essex, to Fanny, relict 
of the late J. E. Higginson, Esq., at Madras, June 11. 

Dougal, John, Esq. to Charlotte, eldest daughter ot the late John Sandford, Esq., 
of the Bengal Service, at Calcutta, July 1(>. 

"Fergusson, F. J., Esq., to Margaret, only daughter of the late Captain Edw. 
Lowes, at Calcutta, May 9. 

Greenway, Charles Coverclale, E-q. to Miss Mary Farquharson, eldest daughter 
of Richard Foley, Esq., at Cawnporb, June 12. 

Ilannay, S. F., Lieut.- Adj. of the 4th N. I., to Miss M. C. Graham, eldest 
daughter of Alexander Graham, Esq., Glasgow, at Calcutta, July 4. 

Hodges, P. P. Capt., Executive Officer of Public Works, to Emily Vandeput, 
eldest daughter of William Jones, Esq., of llelston, in Cornwall, at Penang, 
June 6. 

Ives, George E., Esq., S. R. A., to Frances, youngest daughter of Thomas 
Bush, Esq,, at Calcutta, May 4. 

Lyons, S. A., Lieut., 34th reg., to Miss Logic, grand-daughter of Major-Gen. 
Sir John Arnold, K. C. B., at Seetaporc, June 22. 

Lionel, Mr. Thomas, son of the late Mr. Thomas Lionel, of the Ordnance 
Department, to Miss Frances Edwards, at Madras, June 4. 

Lewin, W. C. J., Lieut, of Horse At til. to Miss Lampriinaudayc, at Calcutta, 
June 15. 

Ockleton, Thomas, Esq., to Miss C. A. Huct, at Calcutta, June 21. 

Preston, Lieut. D’Arcy, (i5th N. I., to Miss Janet Forrest, at Calcutta, June 30. 

Reade, Lieut. W. B,, 1st Light Cav., to Elizabeth, second daughter of J. Griffin, 
Esq., of Sloane -street, Middlesex, at Benares, May 10. 

Stewart, Mr, Arcli., Engineers, to Mrs. Carolina Matilda Bennct, at Calcutta, 
May 4. 
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Terranenu, Robert, Esq., to Miss Elizabeth Brown, at Mooradabad, June 5. 

Turner, John, Esq., Attorney-at-law, to Miss Frances Martin, Calcutta, June 2.1. 

Tomkyns, Mr. William, Assist, iu the office of Accountant Hoard of Revenue, to 
Miss Maria Louisa Desplannes, at Calcutta, June 9. 

Urquhart, Lieut. George, 65th N. I., to Cecilia Mary, youngest daughter of the 
late Col. G. Torrane, Governor at Cape Coast, Africa, at Barrackpore. — 
June 23. 

Vincent, Major William, commanding 2. r »th N. I. Vols. to Mrs. E. Fickersgill, at 
Calcutta, July 12. 

* Walker, James A., Esq., to Miss Feliciana Da Costa, at Calcutta, June 5. 

Willoughby, Edward, Lieut., 18th N. 1., to Emma, eldest daughter of Lieut.-Col. 
Sheall, Bombay Estab., at Foonab, June 1. 

DEATHS. 

Burchell, Lieut. Edward Sayer, at Kamptee, June 26. 

Barnes, Lydia, wife of Mr. Salmon, of the Surat Mission, aged 20 years, at 
Surat, June 12. 

Booth, George, Esq., aged 23 years, at Calcutta, May 27. 

Brady, Mr. Patrick, Tutor of the Engineer Institution, aged 40 years, at Gcer- 
gaum, July 29. 

Bell, Charles Hamilton, Capt. of Artillery, Sophia, the lady of, of cholera, at 
Nusseerabad, May 19. 

Comparte, Lewis Jacob, Esq., Superintendent of Indigo Works, aged 37 years, 
at Monghyr, June 16. 

Clarke, the lady of Lieut. Augustus, Dep.-Ass.-Com.-Gon., at Bellary, May 25. 

Clarkson, Lieut. W. H., 31st N. I., at Foonab, Aug. 2. 

Campbell, Neil, Brew Capt., H. M.’s 13th Lt. Ini., at Dinapore, April 25. 

Crewes, John, Capt. of the brig Mttriclh/, aged litty, at Calcutta, July 13. 

Cavell, June Ilenrye, Esq., Surg. to the Right lion, the Governor- General, at 
Subathoo, June 21. 

Davies, Major, Evan, 11th N. I., commanding the Nizam’s Reformed Horse at 
Mominabad, May 8. 

Davies, Julia, wife ot Capt. Charles Frederick Davies, of the country sea- service, 
aged thirty-two, Calcutta, May 1. 

Dickenson, the lady of Capt., 1st Brigade Hoise Artil., at Bangalore, June. 19. 

Eaton, Charles, Capt., late Master- Attend., at Coringa, need 71, Madras, May 20 

Eurenell, Lieut., E. S., at Kamptee, June 26. 

Fawcett, J., Esq., Helen Langtoid, infant daughter of, Bombay, July 28. 

Fitzgerald, Lieut, and Ouart.-Mast. 41st regt., at Kamptee, near Nagpore 
June 7, 

Glover, Harriet, youngest daughter of J. Glover, Esq., of Fool House, Worces- 
tershire, at Hawul Bagli, near Almorah, May 24. 

Grant, Capt., Charles, 7tli Lt. Cav., near Kurnaul, June 13. 

Hutchings, Rev. R. L. (A. M.) Chaplain of the Presidency, at Penang, 
April 20. 

Halhed, J. Hastings, eldest son of N. J. Il.i'hed, Esq., Civ. Serv., at sea, Jan. 3. 

Harvey, J., Esq., aged 62 years, at Calcutta, May 15. 

Hen wood, G., Esq., late of Kedgeree, aged 24 years, at Entally, June 20. 

Heath, Wm,, Esq., Assist. Surg., attached to the Depbt at Chinsurah j drowned 
in crossing to Chaudpaul Ghaut, May 28. 

Humphreys, the wife of the Rev. J., aged 31, at Malacca, on the 29th of May. 

Muspratt, R. J. M., Esq., Civ. Serv., aged 19, at Bombay, July 20. 

Macvite, the infant daughter of Lieut. W. J., Artil. reg., at Ishapore, June 26. 

M‘Lood, J. A., infant son of J. M‘Lood, Esq., at Pondicherry, June 13. 

Montgomery, A. B., infant daughter of Assist. Surg., Bombay, Mad. Estab., at 
Chanda, near Nagpore, June 16. 

Macdonald, A. C. M., infant daughter of the late Capt. A Macdonald, Political 
Agent at Neemucli, Villa IVjarina, Bombay, May 4. 

Moran, E., Esq., late Commissary of Ordnance, aged 71 years, at Calcutta, on the 
F-th of July. 
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Macauley, M., infant daughter of T. B., at Bombay, July Id. 

Panton, A., (laughter of Capt. J., Engineers, at Arcot, June 1. 

Robson, W. H., infant son of F. IL, Esq., at Madras, June 30. 

Renwood, G., Esq., late of Kedgeree, aged 34 years, at Entally, June 20 

Ramsay, P. W., Maj., of H. M.’s 47th reg., at Berhanipore, June 29. 

Robertson, Ens., 53d N. 1., of the Arracan fever, while marching through the 
country, at Akynl, June 22. 

Scott, C., Esq., Ceylon Civ. Serv., and Provincial Judge, atGalle, Ceylon, June 3. 

Spencer, E., Lieut., Inv. Estab., at Monghyr, June 23. 

Steel, the infant daughter of Capt. J., Deputy-Judge Advocate-General, at Dina-” 
pore, June 22. 

Salmond, F. C., Esq., Civ., Estab., at Penang, May 28. 

Stewart, F., Esq., Assist.- Surg., on board the Java, June 11. 

Stapleton, the wife of Lieut., 52d N. 1., at Chittagong, May 27. 

Stewart, J. D., late Master-Attendant at Cochin, May 9. 

Turner, W., Capt., 58th N. 1., at Agra, June 8. 

Vilmrt, Emma Forbes, infant daughter of John Vibart, Esq., Civ. Scrv., aged 11 
months, at Alunedabad, May 11. 

Willis, J., Lieut., 28th N. 1., at Musulipatam, June 25. 

Waldron Eli/., Miss, daughter of the late Capt. J. H. Wa’dron, 46th N. I., aged 
7 years and 7 months, at Calcutta, July 5. 

Watkins, Mary' Anne, infant daughter of Capt. J. Watkins, G2d N. I., at Benares, 
June 23. , 

Warren, F., Lieut., N. 1., aged 24 years, drowned in attempting to save hirnsel 
from the wreck of the late ship John, July 3. 

Watkinson, Mary Emma, eldest daughter of Mr. J. Watkinson, o Grove House 
at Chinsurah, May 13. 

Watson, J. C. Esq., aged 47 years at Calcutta, May 10. 
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ARRIVALS FROM EASTERN PORTS. 


Date. 

1827. 

Port of Arrival. 

Ships Name. 

Commander. 

Nov. 29 

Cowes 

Prcciosa . . 

Iljelm 

Nov. 30 

Dover 

Warwick 

Gibson 

Dec. 1 

Downs 

Mary 

Guy 

Dec. 1 

Portsmouth 

William Harris 

lleachroft . . 

Dec. 4 

Dover , . 

Maitland 

Studd 

Dec. 5 

Downs 

Midas 

Baigrie 

Dec. 6* 

Downs 

Triumph 

Green 

Dec. ft 

Poi tsmouth 

Spring 

Ilarpic 

Dec. 17 

Downs 

Egyptian 

Lilburn . . 

Dec. 17 

Downs , , 

Augerona 

Baker .. 

Dec. 17 

Downs 

C. of Dunsmore 

— 

Dec. 18 

Downs 

William Parker 

Brown 

Dec. 21 

Liverpool , . 

Clansmen 

Snowden .. 


Place of Depart. Date. 

1827. 

Singapore June 15 
Bombay.. Aug. 1 
Singapore July 5 
Ascen. Isl. July 5 
Bombay.. Aug. (i 
Batavia . , Aug. 1 1 
Bombay . . Aug. 5 
Bombay.. June 10 
Bombay.. Aug. 16 
Bengal .. May 5 
Bengal . . July 5 
Cape .. Oct. 12 
Calcutta.. Sept. 1 


ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS. 


Date. 

1827. 

Port of Arrival. 

Slop's Name. 

Commander. 

Port of Depart. 

June 

4 

Bengal 

Marcelly 

. . Crews . , 

London 

June 

5 

Bengal 

Vansittart 

. . Dalrymple . . 

London 

June 

8 

Bengal 

Windsor 

. , Proctor 

London 

June 

9 

Bengal , . 

Inglis 

. . Scarlc 

London 
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Date. 


Port of Arrival. 

Ship’s Name. 


Commander 

Port of Depart. 

1827 






June 

15 

Bengal » . 

Harriett 

t • 

Kindly 

London 

June 

16 

Bengal 

Ceesar 


Watt 

London 

June 

16 

Bengal . . 

Sir William 


Wilson 

London 

June 

19 

Bengal 

Scalby Castle 


Newall 

London 

June 20 

Madras 

Waterloo 


Manning . . 

London 

July 

15 

Bengal 

Cassander 


Rodger 

London 

July 

23 

Batavia » . 

Crynthia 


Rixon 

London 

July 

25 

Bombay 

Esther 


Robinson . . 

Liverpool 

•July 

31 

Bombay 

Enterprise 


Dillon 

London 

Aug. 

1 

Mauritius 

Dai i us 


Blair 

London 

Aug. 

1 

Mauritius 

Mary 


Beachrofti . . 

London 

Aug. 

6 

Bombay 

Clias. Kerr 


Brodie 

London 

Aug. 

7 

Mauiitius 

Morning Star 


Gibbs 

London 

Aug. 

25 

Bombay 

John Biggar 


Kent 

London 



DEPARTURES FROM EUROPE. 


Date. 


Port of Depart. 

Ship’s Name 


Commander. 

Destination. 

1827. 






Oct. 

28 

Gravesend 

Norfolk 

. . 

Redman . . 

Bengal 

Oct. 

29 

Liverpool 

Cleopatra 


Clement 

N. S. Wales 

Nov. 

1 

Gravesend 

Calista 


llawkins 

N. S. Wales 

Nov. 

4 

Gravesend 

Mary Ann 


O’Brien . . 

Mad. (St Bcng. 

Nov. 

8 

Portsmouth . . 

Marmion 


Wright 

N. S. Wales 

Nov. 

9 

Liverpool 

Thomas Ritchie . . 

Alexander . . 

Bombay 

Nov. 

11 

Gravesend 

Auriga 


Walford . . 

Bengal 

Nov. 

16 

Gravesend 

Patience 


Matthews . . 

Cape 

Nov. 

17 

Portsmouth . . 

Satellite 


L iws 

Bong. <St Man. 

Nov. 

18 

Portsmouth . . 

Undaunted 


11. M. S. .. 

Bengal 

Dec. 

1 

Greenock . . 

Ji is 


Frank 

Bengal 

Dec. 

1 

Greenock 

Lady TIan. Elli. 

i. . 

Liddell 

Bombay 

Dec. 

3 

Gravesend 

Go\ ernorllareourt 

— 

Mad. A. Beng. 

Dec. 

4 

Gravesend 

Sarah 


Weeding 

Bombay 

Dec. 

6 

Gravesend 

Suriy 


Kemp 

Bombay 

Dec. 

9 

Leith 

Louisa 


Mackie 

Cape Ac Beng. 

Dec. 

11 

Gravesend 

Ellen 


lloylc 

Bombay 

Dec. 

13 

Giavesend 

Lady Holland 


Snell 

Mad. N. Beng. 

Dec. 

17 

Deal 

S ten tor 


Tindcll 

Ceylon 

Dee. 

20 

Gravesend 

Importer 


Smith 

N. S. Wales 

Dee. 

21 

Gravesend 

Borodino 


— 

N. S. Wales 

Dec. 

22 

Plymouth 

F.xmouth 


Graham 

Bombay 

Dee. 

23 

Gravesend 

Candian 


Reed 

Bengal 

Dec. 

25 

Gravesend 

Lord Amherst 


A rd lie 

Mad. & Beng, 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Suppression of another Indian Paper. 

In a former part of thisiNumber, we have adverted to the fact of the suppres- 
sion of a second Indian Newspaper by the mere mandate of authority, without 
trial or hearing : — on which occasion, no Public Meeting, no Memona o <>- 
vernment,— no Petition to Parliament,— no Public Subscription to carry through 
measures necessary for redress,— seems to have been thought of by the hiigii.su 
community in India ; though the power of suppressing the opinions, and destroy- 
ing the whole property of individuals, at will, is even worse than the arbitrary 

„r n-anarnlltr lw )1 Sf.»nip IllX, whit*ll, bClHg divided 

no one, though it may be gene- 
icets were closed for the Press, 
as containing the injured indivi- 
eu, we feel it our painful duty to 


among thousands, can positively effect the ruin of 
rally inconvenient and disagreeable. Since our si 
we have received the following from India, which, 
dual’s remarks on the Official Correspondence giv 
place on record here : 
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‘ THE LATE CALCUTTA CHRONICLE/ 

‘ rude times give not reasons/ 

Mill's' Hist, of Brit. India , 2 d Ed. vol. i. p. 255 . 

* The Proprietor of the late “ Calcutta Chronicle ” yesterday informed the 
subscribers to that paper, that a respectable application had been addressed to 
the Government, praying for a renewal of the license on grounds which, it was 
hoped, would be successful. He has now to add, that the application has been 
unsuccessful, and for the information of his friends and the public, he subjoins 
the correspondence that has passed on the occasion, republishing the first letter 
of Mr. Secretary Lushingtorr, that the whole may be presented to the reader at 
one view. 

To Mr. William Adam, and Mr. Villiers Holaroft, Proprietors of the Calcutta 
Chronicle. 

* Gentlemen, ‘ General Department. 

* The general tenor of the contents of “The Culculta Chronicle,” having been 
for some time past highly disrespectful to the Government, and to the Honour- 
able the Court of Directors, and that Paper of the 29th instant in particular, 
comprising several paragraphs in direct violation of the Regulations regarding 
the Press, I am directed to inform you, that the Right Honourable the Vice- 
President in Council has resolved, that the license granted to yon on the 25th 
January last, for the printing and publishing of “ The Calcutta Chronicle,” he 
cancelled, and it is hereby cancelled aecoidingly from the present date. 

‘ 1 am, Gentlemen, jour obedient Servant, 

* Council Chandlery ‘ C. LuslliNGTON, 

31a* Mai/, 1827/ ‘ Chief Secretary to the Government / 

To Charles' Imshim/ton, Esq., Chief Secretary to the Government , 

‘ Sir, — 1 have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of this 
date, informing me that the license of “ The Calcutta Chronicle” is cancelled by 
the Right Honourable the Vic e President in Council. 

‘ As his Lordship in Council has not seen (it to indicate the particular articles 
or paragraphs that have bi ought upon me this heavy expression of his dis* 
pleasure, 1 am at a loss to know wherein my oltence consists, what arc the 
violations of the Pi ess Regulation, to which lus Lordship refers, or in what 
respects the general tenor of the paper has been considered ns highly disrespect- 
ful to the Government and to the Honoumble the Court of Directors. 

‘ I beg to call to the recollection of his Lordship in Council, that the rules at- 
tached to the Press Regulation are expressly declared to “ impose no irksome 
restraints on the publication and discussion of any matters of general interest re- 
lating to European and Indian affairs, pro\ided they are conducted with the temper 
and decorum which the Government has a right to expect from those living under 
its protection ; neither do they preclude individuals troni offering, in a temperate 
and decorous manner, through the channel of the public newspapers or other 
periodica] works, their own views and sentiments relative to matters affecting the 
interests of the community.” With profound deference to his Lordship in Council, 

I beg to state, that in offering my sentiments relative to matters affecting the in- 
terests of the community, 1 am not conscious of having transgressed the bounds 
here prescribed. 

‘ I beg respectfully to submit, for the consideration of his Lordship in Council, 
that in every former case of suppression, several previous admonitions have been 
given ; whereas, in the present case, although I am informed that the general 
tenor of the contents of “ The Calcutta Chronicle” has been considered, for some 
time past, highly disrespectful, yet the withdrawal of the license is sudden and 
unexpected, and has not been preceded by any authoritative warning, to which it 
would have been at once my duty, my interest, and my inclination to attend. 

‘Know ing the difficulties and dangers that beset the path of an Indian Editor, 

I was originally induced to allow my name to be sent into Government, in that 
character, with extreme unwillingness, which was vanquished chiefly by the 
hope of being instrumental in saving from destruction the property of a poor 
man, vested in a paper that had incurred the displeasure of Government ; and 
the leniency shown by Government in that case, subsequently, encouraged me to 
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embark property, on my own account, in a similar concern. 1 venture to hope, 
that an engagement thus commenced, for the benefit of another, will not be ter- 
minated, by the fiat of his Lordship in Council, to my great loss, without any 
premonition for myguaul and guidance. 

‘ I have only to add, that should liis Lordship in Council he pleased to extend 
to me the same consideration which has been bestowed upon others in similar 
circumstances, it will he my earnest endeai our to avoid whatever may appear 
likely to be deemed a violation of the Press Regulation. — 1 have the honour to be, 
JSir, your obedient servant, 

‘ Calcutta, ‘ \V. An\M, 

•ttst May, 1827.’ ‘ Sale Proprietor of “ 'flu Calcutta Chronicle 


‘ To Mi. William .Uhtm. 

1 Sir, * General Department. 

‘Your letter of yesterday’s date having been laid h -tore (im eminent, 1 am 
directed to inform you that the Right Honourable the Vice-President in Council 
does not think it necessary to make any moie spenlic lelerence to the objection- 
able passages contained in “ r i be Calcutta Chronicle,” oi the 21Uh ultimo, than 
was done in my communication of yesterday. 

‘ 2d. I am desired to add, that the remainder of your letter requires no other 
replv, than that the warnings publicly given to other Editors weie sullicient for 
jour information, and that Government does not see fit to accede to your appli- 
cation for permisison to continue the publication of ‘‘ The Calcutta Chronicle.” 
— 1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

‘ Coiniuf Chan her, ‘ C. LuslllNGTON, 

lit June , 1827 ’ ‘ ( Inef Sei rctary to the Covirnmrnt* 

‘ The suppression of a Paper in Caleiilla by the mandate of Government, is not 
a new thing ; but the suppression ol “ The Calcutta Chronicle ” is attended by 
circumstances ot a peculiar natiue, which fmmsh some novel illustrations of 
the state of law and government m this country, it is not, however, the inten- 
tion of the Proprietor to otter those reflections which suggest themselves to his 
mind cm this occasion, because, lrom higher considerations than a regard to his 
mvn personal convenience or safety, he is desirous ot avoiding a course that 
might subject him to the penalty of tiansmission, to which, as a Eritisli-born 
subject, lie is liable. 

‘ He must, however, be permitted to express lus regret, that “ the Right Ho- 
nourable the Vice- Piosident in Council does not think it necessary to make any 
more specific reference to the objectionable passages contained in “ The Calcutta 
Chronicle,” than a hare mention of the paper ot the 2!)tliiilf., as it has gene- 
rally been considered ne< iwsary to let a culpi it know why and wdiereforc, on wdiat 
specific grounds and evidence, lie is convicted, condemned, and punished. There 
cannot be a stronger or dealer proof of the uncertainty ot the law regal ding the 
press, and the difficulty, if not impossibility, of escaping 1‘ioin its penalties, than 
the fact, that of ddleient individuals of great judgment and experience, who 
haie attempted to specify the offensive paragraphs, each has differed from all the 
rest, and no one, as far as the proprietor can ]gnin, has fixed upon the paragraph 
which he happens to know, on good authority, w as the ostensible reason for sup- 
pressing the paper. 

‘Arrangements are in progress for the purchase of the stock and printing ma- 
terials of the late “ Calcutta Chronicle,” by an individual who may probably pos- 
sess sufficient penetration to undei stand, and prudence to obseive, Tress 
Regulation. Should this individual succeed in obt lining a license for a new 
paper, it will be forwarded to the Subscribers of the late “ Calcutta Chronicle,” 
with the strongest recommendation of its Editor, who is satisfied that it will be 
found to merit their support. 

‘ The Proprietor takes his leave of his Readers, with the gratifying conscious- 
ness, confirmed by the suffrages of a numerous and constantly increasing List 
of Subscribers, that “ The Calcutta Chronicle,” in its brief day, has done the pub- 
lic some good service. 

Oilratta, 2d, Jane, 1827. 
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A Wotid to the Indian Correspondents of the 
Oriental Herald. 

Some of our Correspondents in India, not aware, probably, of tbc heavy ox-» 
pens? of Inland Postage, or packets ol any weight exceeding the ordinary sue ot 
a letter, are in the halut of sending literally punch through the Post Office, or m 
the Letter Hags ol Slops from India, whu ii, ton* lung .it Cork, Liverpool, Fal- 
mouth, or any oilier mil port at vvhkli the mails me landed, occasion the packets 
or parcels so sent to airive in London, hearing a postage of tenor fi l teen guineas, 
(100 or lhO rupees,) in wlihh case they are ol ne< essity leluscd, and lost to all 
parties, by being sent to the Dead Letter Office, where they are ultimately destroy- 
ed. This has, probably, been the fate of several packets, about which we have 
had subsequent impiiiy made 1>\ the senders of them from India, and which we 
know only by their dose ription, as the jince has been too high to admit of our pur- 
chasing even a ,s ip lit ot their contents. 

For this reason, we Like the libeity to state— that all ('ommnnications exceed- 
ing a single sheet (wliiih may be cum so laige, it it does not exceed an ounce m 
weight), should be sent by some otliei i limine) than the Post Offit e, which caij 
easily be done by confiding them to the care ot any Agency-house for enclosure in 
their packets, whit h aie ne\ ei thus sent up from the outpoils by post, but reserved 
for delivery till the ship's aiin.il in the Thames. 

The same observations apply to Indian Newspapers, which, not being stamped, 
are not free of postage as English ones ; but come chained with such heavy ex- 
penses of conveyance, that they a 1 so me tnoio frequently refused than accepted by 
tis, to the inconvenience and disappointment of many parties, and to the benefit ot 
none. 

Single letteis by the Post, and Newspapers, through any unexpensive channel, 
we shall be glad to receive, without being as scrupulous as English Editors aie, 
who rncicc no communication wh.itevci that is not po'l-paift , and many of whom 
print no communication which advocates the intcivstsol particular classes or in- 
dividuals, or no announcement of a pes son, il nature, not own the mainageoi 
death ot peisons of note or eminence, without their stipulated puce, from one 
guinea up to fifty. 

We have great pride in the reflection, that in no one of the Publications ever 
yet conducted by us, lias there been received a single shilling for purposes like 
these ; and it is tlierefoie v.e feel omN*dves entitled with the more confidence to 
ask, that our advocacy of Indian inteie-Us {.eneially shall not be burthened with 
such expenses as those adverted to; when all the benefit received by us arises 
only from the fair and legitimate circulation ot our laboms among those who 
deem them vvoithy of their encouragement and support. We have never sought, 
and shall never desire, any other reward ; and long before ever this was obtained, 
we have been ready, as we still are, to risk much of what men generally consider 
sacred to private pm poses alone, tor tlie sake of piomoting the great object ot 
Indian Emancipation fiom tyranny and ii responsible rule, — a consummation 
which we still hope to see accomplished befoie we quit the great stage of life and 
its concerns. _ 

Several Communications arc of necessity deferred until our next Number. 
The reader will see that the present Number already exceeds the usual quantity 
by twenty pages. 
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An Appeal to England against the New Indian 
Stamp Act. 

A very able and interesting pamphlet, under this title, has been 
published during the past month, by Mr. Ridgwayj and if sufficient 
pains be taken to give it extensive circulation, it cannot fail to ex- 
cite in English bosoms some sympathy with those whose cause it 
so feelingly pourtrays, and ably advocates. In addition to the 
question of the Stamp Act, which is argued legally, politically, and 
commercially, there are contained, in this pamphlet, observations on 
the condition of British subjects, under the Government of the East 
India Company, which are pregnant with important matter, and 
cannot be made too generally known. As we have already expressed 
our own opinions on the particular measure respecting which this 
appeal to England is made, we shall, instead of repeating them, 
give an analysis of the pamphlet before us, in the sentiments of 
which we heartily and entirely coincide, connecting the several 
portions of it which we mean to extract, by such explanations as shall 
place the substance of the whole before the reader. 

After a preface of 16 pages, stating the causes and object of the 
publication, the Appeal commences by announcing the edict of the 
Indian Government, for raising a revenue by means of stamps, and 
thus enumerates the objections to such a measure. 

'It is peculiarly ill suited to the habits and the multifarious small 
transactions of the two or three hundred thousand Natives who com- 
pose the bulk of our city population. It bears peculiarly hard on 
the infant commerce of an infant and dependent state. It is 
especially ill timed, as coming into operation in the second year of 
profound peace, following a most expensive and ruinous war, which 
has not only dissipated millions in expenditure, but absorbed, by 
loans, which are still kept open, vast sums of individual saving and 
capital, that heretofore used to seek the channels of commerce and 
reproductive industry. It is impolitic, as adding to the burdens 
and to the difficulties of trade and manufactures, at a moment when 
they are in a languishing condition among us, consequent upon the 

Oriental Herald , Vol. 16. Q 
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effects of the lute war, and the reaction of those tremendous shocks 
which commerce and confidence have recently sustained in Europe 
and America. It is unwise in respect to the Company , as showing, 
in glaring colours, towards the expiration of their charter, the non- 
identity of interests between governors and governed, where the 
former arc not only great monopolists and traffickers, but owners 
of the universal rent of land, avowedly holding their lease of the 
country on the principle of a private estate or plantation, from • 
which they are to extract, all the profit they can, without rendering 
account to the governed, and without reference to the necessary 
charges of governing and maintaining. It is foolish, as leading to 
the renewal of ancient questions and feuds with the King's Supreme 
Court here, which was planted among us in 1774, expressly as a 
counterbalance and protection against illegal acts and doubtful 
exactions of the Company’s governments. It is imprudent, as 
giving rise to the mooting of many grave and curious points, 
touching actual and future relations between the delegated local 
authority of the Compaq's temporary and trading government, 
and the subjects of the King in India — in India now formally 
recognised as a royal possession by the last charter of 1813. It is 
inconsiderate, because the Natives hold this new and unaccustomed 
species of taxation in especial abhorrence, and have before twice 
successfully resisted or evaded it, when attempted to be applied to 
the f Moffussil,’ (or provinces out of the jurisdiction and protection 
of the King’s courts,) where the Company exercise absolute au- 
thority. 

* But these considerations, though all of them most important, are 
not what we chiefly desire should attract the attention of our fellow- 
subjects in England at this moment. 

f In this stage of our pleading, we pass by the political and eco- 
nomical defects of law stamps, and taxes on justice in any shape; 
the heavy bearing of taxen on transfers of property in relation to the 
net revenue they produce, and to the charges of levying ; and the 
vexations and impediments they throw in the way of business, and 
of the growth and accumulation of capital. 

1 Our primary object is a higher one; — we would fain interest 
our countrymen, if we can, in the struggle we are endeavouring to 
make against our Indian f * Stamp Act,” as being illegal and un- 
constitutional. It is here we desire to make our stand — to 
resist by all lawful means in our power this first instance of a local 
impost, levied, as we aver, by incompetent authority; on grounds 
that are to justify hereafter the imposition of direct and indirect 
taxes of every kind and degree, without our concurrence, or even 
our previous knowledge of the meditated imposts, and with no other 
limitation than the declared will and pleasure of the authorities set 
over us. In the nomination of those authorities we have no voice ; 
—of their proceedings we are allowed to know nothing; — their 
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wants we have no means of appreciating ; — they are men with 
whom, from the absence of institutions of any description, we have 
no organ of communication, far less a due influence proportioned to 
property ; and, to sum up all, (hey have the most absolute power 
over our persons and fortunes, and can put down all opposition 
offered to their will in the shape of petitions, writings, printing, 
speaking, or actions in court, by the summary deportation of any 
obnoxious European at a moment’s notice, and without cause as 
signed.’ 

The writer next, passes to the consideration of the manner in 
which the Supreme Council in India is formed, and slates, in a very 
accurate and forcible manner, the reasons why a body so constituted 
is unlit to be intrusted with an unlimited power of taxation ; as 
such a corporation directly adds to its wealth, as well as its patron- 
age, by increase of taxes, without being accountable to the people 
for its expenditure, or under more than a mere nominal responsibi- 
lity to any other power : 

‘ If any net revenue or surplus arises, such a government is not 
bound to remit taxes in proportion ; on the contrary, the narrow 
and ignorant policy of England has been, that such should be re- 
mitted thither as tribute, and appropriated to the conquerors. In 
short, a conquest India is, and as a conquest, she has been treated. 
This pernicious tendency and spirit of the Government, is not 
allowed to receive its natural compensatory mitigation by trans- 
fusion of the arts, the example, the skill, the intelligence, the capital, 
and industry of the superior country and race into tin* interior. All 
settling, all colonizing, all resort to the country, all security of re- 
maining when there, all tntci loping, is rigoiously prohibited, except 
to a favoured handful of Europe, ms, who are unlawfully bound, by 
indentures, to yield up, as the Company allege, every privilege and 
birth-right under the terrible alternative of banishment from properly, 
family, and connections, in the event of giving umbrage to the 
Company, or its servants abroad ! 

‘ Thus the local council of Government, from the nature of (he 
close anti-colonial and proprietary system, feebly checked at best 
by the controlling board of Indian ministers, is naturally and es- 
sentially opposed to the interests of the conquered; and it is more 
particularly opposed to the interests of the inhabitants of the metro- 
politan cities of British India, because these are possessed of more 
intelligence, spirit, and wealth, than the mass of the provincial 
population — because they arc in some degree protected by the King s 
courts, and because these cities are the great centres of intercourse, 
trade, and connections with the mother country. \\ bat checks, 
what guarantees, what influences exist, on the part <>! any class of 
the inhabitants, to countervail such a system, or to work on the 
individuals who compose its little oligarchy of a council ? Literally 
none. We have not even the benefit of a Kings chief Judge or 
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Chancellor sitting in that body, as in most royal dependencies where 
there is no colonial assembly. The commanders-in-chief are civil 
ciphers — the governors diplomatists, who look to the Company for 
the usual close of their services, a pension — the two other members 
are the Company’s own dependents, not merely from habits of long 
life and gratitude for selection, but from present hopes of prolonged 
enjoyment of lucrative ofliec, if they give satisfaction, and future 
hopes of succession to directorships at home on the strength of 
solicitude abroad for “ the Company's interest." 

* If we had the nomination, by election among citizens of large 
property, or by any other means, of even a single member in coun- 
cil to represent and watch over our interests — nay, if there were 
even a single non-military member in council whom we could con- 
sider independent of the Company, and of that powerful <f aristo- 
cracy of place,” the civil service, we might be satisfied, for some 
years to come, at least, to leave the power of taxation, and our 
fates and fortunes, in the bands of such a council. But, constituted 
as that is, and while India remains excluded from almost any share 
of parliamentary or ministerial attention, and leased out to a 
corporation, (a mercantile one especially,) we must loudly claim not 
to he delivered over, bound hand and foot, to the tender mercies of 
such a body, harsh, haughty, arbitrary, partial, and above all secret 
in its proceedings towards the subject, with whom it has, and can 
have, no sympathies' — nothing in common. 

* It is our firm belief that Parliament never contemplated that we 
should be so delivered over, or that the power of unlimited taxation 
should be conferred on the local Governments jointly with their 
masters, the Directors and the Board of Control. We find no 
enactment to that effect in any of the statutes. We collect no such 
intention from any thing let fall by members of either House in 
debate ; nor is it, indeed, likely that an English Parliament would 
ever delegate such wide-sweeping power to any inferior authority 
whatever. But if its habitual and salutary jealousy of its own 
exclusive " power of the purse” had ever given way, so extraordi- 
nary a grant would have been fully, explicitly, and even apologe- 
tically conferred, instead of being left to be gathered and inferred 
by implication. Yet, on no better foundation rests the power, now 
first assumed, of taxing without limitation of any kind, by authority 
of this Government, (under private sanction of the Court of direc- 
tors and the Board of Control,) within the city of Calcutta.’ 

To this follows a clear and succinct history of the settlement of 
the town or city of Calcutta, showing it to have been entirely of 
English origin, founded before the East India Company effected 
any territorial conquests in Bengal, and before the Emperor of Hin- 
doostan legalized these conquests, by conferring the government of 
them on the Company ; and proving clearly, that from this distinction, 
as well as that of having a King’s court of justice, it was not intended 
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that it, Calcutta, should be subject to the unlimited power of the 
Company’s Government, as the provinces of the interior. Of the 
benefits of this exemption, and of the influence of the King’s Court 
at the Presidency, the writer thus speaks : 

c That this legislative circumscription on the vast general powers 
of the Company’s Governments has been most effectual, and not a 
useless name, is matter of notoriety. It is a practical veto in the 
hands of the Court, in quality of protector of the King’s subjects, and 
guardian of the laws of England against the caprice, sinister inter- 
ests, and love of power natural to all in authority j more natural to 
men who wield despotic power every where beyond this little 
charmed circle most natural to delegated propiietary, leasehold, and 
trading governments. It is this littlk “Magna Charta the 
single rock and refuge of Englishmen in India, in the midst of the 
overwhelming ocean of sordid and arbitrary power, and under the 
desertion and neglect of Parliament, which luib raised this metro- 
polis to its present vast and splendid position — which has made it 
the domicile of multitudes of Native capitalists, and of many great 
landholders whose estates are situated in the Moffussil — and which 
has created, within the memory of man, out of nothing, a prodigious 
and flourishing commercial port.* We ask, what of all this would 
have been in existence, had Calcutta been exposed, unprotected, to 
the fiscal rapacity of a leascholding Company ? The answer may 
be taken from what we see passing before our eyes, and around us, 
in the less fortunate provinces of our Indian empire, in which the 
Company’s thirst for revenue is not restrained by any privileges of 
the subject, or Parliamentary clog, in their powers of indirect tax- 
ation, nor fettered by limitations to the indefinite absorption of the 
land rents, under a fixed composition of permanent settlement. 

* It is to this thirst for more money — to this impatience under 
legal restraints, and under the self-denying ordinance of Lord Corn- 
wallis, that we owe the present bold attempt to fix us with new and 
indefinite revenue exactions. Hence the heart-burnings at the 
exemptions of Calcutta ; hence the lamentations over the districts 
that were allowed to redeem their indefinite land burdens for a fixed 
heavy quit-rent, and which therefore yield nothing additional by 
periodical renewals of leases and turns of the fiscal scVew, such as 
the Company continue to exercise on their acquisitions of later 
date than the permanent settlement, in the face of their own solemn 
and twice-repeated public pledges. Not content with endeavouring. 


* Twenty or twenty-five French ships alone resort hither annually, 
chiefly for indigo; an article produced, to the extent of ten or twelve 
millions of lbs. (worth in Europe about 4,000,000/.) cntnrljf by private 
European intelligence and industry, ivithin fort]/ //cars. The annual 
capital laid out on it by the Calcutta merchants and capitalists is nearly 
^000,000/. sterling. 
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by all ways, to narrow the amount of the protected portions, and 
prevent extension of the system, they prematurely seek to devise 
new and indirect taxes in the shape of excises, transits, town duties, 
house, shop, police and stamp duties, and judicial taxations. For 
such exactions, even the protected districts cannot yet be ripe, until 
the prosperity and accumulated capitals of the new-made land- 
holders begin to re-act on the country at large, by giving rise to 
considerable fanners in the place of wretched metayea , and by 
creating a demand and taste for conveniences and comforts. 

* The spirit of taxing, once roused, directs its pernicious activity 
to other places than the protected districts, and the incompatible 
objects are sought of subjecting the country at Large to the thousand 
devices of indirect taxation ; while, at the same time, the “ Oriental” 
revenue system is persevered in, of considering that country as a 
vast estate, of which the (Government is landlord, and ought to 
draw the rents, without being accountable for any surplus, or 
expected to remit any burdens once imposed on the tenantry. 

* The same fatal system is naturally pushed into every fresh 
acquisition of territory. Taxation, according to the notions of the 
East, is, by a monstrous inversion of right principle, regarded not 
as a contribution from all, proportioned to property, for the un- 
avoidable charges of protection and government, but as a due, a 
property, or right of the state to all it can extort, (leaving a bare 
subsistence to the cultivator,) and out of which no more is to be 
expended for the benefit of the subject than is unavoidable. It is 
grievous to see such a notion as this sanctioned by repeated statutes, 
providing for the payment of a stipulated sum of this “ surplus 
revenue” or “tribute” into the British Exchequer; or, as in the 
last charter, providing for the division and appropriation of the ex- 
pected booty in certain .shares (after paying charges and debts) 
to the Company and to the Crown ; as if it did not bear sufficiently 
hard on India to have to pay for three governments — the local, the 
directorial, and the controlling — none of them subject to any check 
on expenditure by the unfortunate tax payers, and all of them 
zealously concurring in the exclusion of the Native and Creole popu- 
lation from any share in honourable or lucrative public employ- 
ment; — all 'concurring in eagerly preventing India from beneiiting 
by the resort of European capital and skill — in discouraging colo- 
nization or permanent residence, even of the Company’s own ser- 
vants — and in stimulating Europeans of every class to return to 
England, with their accumulations of capital ; so that the internal 
administration of the country is constantly shifting into fresh hands, 
and the exclusion of all sympathies between gov ernors and governed 
consequently rendered complete. 

f But the land revenue is not the only financial monster of India : 
there are two great monopolies not inherited by us from our Mogul 
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predecessors, but created by English ingenuity,* both of which fall 
with great Severity on a dense population of paupers. One of these 
is particularly grinding, as affecting an article (salt) of primary 
necessity every where, hut no where more so than in India, because 
the indigent Natives exist on the poorest of diet — a handful of rice 
or a cake of toasted Hour, which are neither palatable nor digestible 
without the miserable condiment of a pinch of salt. We pass by 
fhe details of this odious monopoly; its cruelties, forced labour, 
'smuggling, demoralization, aud invasion of individual rights — the 
unavoidable accompaniments of a system that interdicts all making 
and dealing in salt, except by and for the Company, in regions that 
produce nothing else, and wh6rc salt low-lands, \ ast jungles, and a 
powerful sun, combine to produce that article in indefinite quantity. 
Let it be suflicient to state the bare fact, that the salt, of which the 
cost of production is about half a rupee, is bought (at the Com- 
pany’s sales) by the wholesale merchants for four or live rupees ; 
mid ultimately retailed to the unhappy consumer on the spot at six, 
well adulterated I with impurities. The opium monopoly is effected 
by an equally unjustifiable interference with manufacturing and 
agricultural industry ; its culture is prohibited except at rates fixed 
by the Company, and for the Company’s sole advantage. Its proiits 
are several hundred per cent. 

e These monopolies, however, are now of some half a century’s 
antiquity, sanctioned by prescriptive and, perhaps, by implied recog- 
nition in Acts of Parliament, like the land tax. Put a striking 
proof of the watchful keenness for immediate gain, and lor pushing 
the advantages of an exhausting system of levenuc to the utmost, 
may be seen in the eagerness of the Company to extend this system, 
not only to each fresh conquest, but through the intimidation or 
bribing of “ protected ” princes, into tracts not our own, where such 
monopolies had never before cursed the industry of the inhabitants. 
In our late acquisitions from the Hurman monarchy,' the blessings 
of our salt monopoly and land tax ar e already in progress ; our salt 
system is extending elsewhere in every available diiection $ and we 


* The origin of these, as every reader of Indian history knows, was a • 
scheme of Clive’s, for adding to the public emoluments of the head 
Civil and Military Servants, at the expense of the poor consumers. The 
Honourable Directors indignantly disapproved of such barbarous and 
illicit exactions of their servants, and forthwith commanded that the 
profits should he given up — to themselves ! — Mill, vol.iii. p..‘k>7. 

t Such is the poverty of the people, that they prefer the impure brown 
*idt, procured by nitrations through the overflowed mud of the salt 
marshes, and by a hasty evaporation, to that obtained from the purer sea 
water and solar evaporation : not because they like the earthyaunikture, 
but because the first is accompanied by a proportion of hitter and pun- 
k r(, nt saline compounds; aud thus they obtain a greater proportion of 
seasoning for their money, in the very small quantity of the article which 
they can afford themselves. 
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have prevailed on the independent, dependent, and semi-dependent 
chiefs of the entire region of Central India, for miserable gratuities, 
to grant us the monopoly of opium in their states, which have long 
been remarkable for this produce. By this arrangement, an exact 
parallel with the justly-ridiculed system of the Dutch, in respect to 
the spice trade, and the command of the whole sea coast, the Com- 
pany has nearly succeeded in monopolizing this valuable drug all 
over India. 

‘ Such being the condition of the whole of India, where the Com- 
pany has undivided authority, or intluence equally powerful with 
command ; — such being the spirit which animates its financiers, the 
jealousy and covetousness may be rc;tdily conceived with which they 
regard a little spot like the ancient settlement of Calcutta, preserv ed 
in some degree from fiscal gripe by British laws, and by a few 
British privileges, under the guardianship of a tribunal which 
has something of the nature of a veto on the acts of the local 
Government. 

‘ The Company have long borne this restraint with impatience, 
and have endeavoured to weaken and destroy its conservative force 
in regard to property and person in various ways. At first, the 
Supreme Court was absurdly obstinate and pugnacious to a degree 
which gave the Government an advantage, and even a popularity, 
in that struggle which led to the partial curtailment of the jurisdic- 
tion in 1781. Before this, however, the sagacious Warren Hastings 
had found a quieter mode of neutralizing opposition by gratify- 
ing some of the Judges * with lucrative judicial posts under the 
Company , 

‘ Lord Cornwallis and Lord Tcigmnouth were little disposed to 
continue the fight. Lord Wellesley and Chief Justice Anstruther 
had been fellow-labourers in the days of antijacobin and antigallican 
phrenzy : owing allegiance to the same patrons, they quietly con- 
verted the designed system of irksome cheeks on the Government 
into a system of courtly connivance between the executive and 
judicial powers, which has subsisted almost to the present day. 
Lord Wellesley, a brilliant and able governor, was the most arbi- 
trary of rulers, and the most intolerant of any thing like oppo- 
sition. A characteristic mark of the spirit which he infused into 
the Court, is shown in the fact, that he first enacted, and Anstruther 
first submitted to, a system of “regulating” the press, which 
sheltered the public conduct of British Judges from the comments 
and scrutiny of their fellow-citizens. This stigma, ( pudet dicer e ') 
the Judges have not removed from themselves to the present day.’ i 

* Iinpcy, Chief Justice, was made Chief Judge of the Company's 
principal Court; and Chambers, Puisne Justice, was made Judge ol a 
captured European foreign settlement near Calcutta. 

f To show how feeble, after all, is the real force of the judicial or 
legislative veto, one memorable instance will suffice, as proving h° w 
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The author of the pamphlet next enters on the legal argument 
against the authority of the Indian Government to tax its fellow 
English subjects at will, and pursues it at great length through all 
its bearings. This, however, is a part of the work in which the 


much may be done by a designing Government towards weakening its 
effect ; due advantage being taken of times and seasons, and the cha- 
racters of the Judges. The press, in the great cities of Calcutta, Madras, 

' and Bombay, was in all time legally tree, because English law alone 
prevailed there. Yet the press was really fettered, through the intimida- 
tion wielded by governors, who have the power of shipping off, and so 
of utterly ruining in one hour, any British-born subject, without reason 
assigned — subject, indeed, to the mockery of Parliamentary responsi- 
bility. But when Creoles and non-British-born men began to acquire 
knowledge and property, to edite journals and write critiques, there was 
no method of getting rid of them , nor any of putting them down, except 
by the regular processes of the English libel law, pretty severe in itself, 
and always ruinous in its costs* in a country whore law is thrice as dear 
as in England. Governments, however, have an instinctive aversion to 
the publicity, the canvassings, and the scandal of judicial process, where 
more silent methods may serve their purposes ; yet no Governor in India, 
till a Company’s servant (Adam) by chance idled that post, during a 
brief vacancy in 1823, ventured to insult the King’s Judges, by asking 
them to approve and register, as “ not repugnant to the laws of England, 11 
an act for summary forfeitures, and licenses of printing pusses, at the 
will of Government, without trial or cause shown. An unlooked-for 
accident, however, placed the whole powers of the Supreme Court in 
the hands of a single Puisnd Judge (Macnaughten), and he readily met 
the wishes of his temporary contemporary in the Government. Between 
them they got up and registered the desired edict. Ttwas confirmed joyfully 
by the Directors and Board of Control, and sanctioned, on appeal, by a 
Privy Council, composed in a great measure o( members sitting judi- 
cially, who had previously approved it in their ministerial capacities :f it 
is now declared English law in Calcutta. The Directors and Board of 
Control, backed by such high authority, forthwith enjoined their go- 
vernors at Madras and Bombay to get similar edicts of “judge-made 
-late” passed by their respective Courts. The Governor ol Bombay 
(Elphinstone) tried, but was met by a signal and disgraceful repulse ; 
two of the three Judges denying that even the authority ot the Privy 
Council could make an edict “ repugnant (as this w as) to the laws oi 
England and the third assenting to the entire illegality and w antonncs.s 
of the measure, and only voting for the registry because lie thought, 
himself judicially bound by that authority. At Madras, the more cautious 


* Sir John Malcolm, in the pohtv' second edition of his Political History, vol ii. 
p. 293, gives, with all llie sang-froid of a Governor about to be, the receipt lor 
ruining a refractory journalist, by the mere costs of repeated prosecutions', as 
practised successfully in India beiore tiovernois weie armed with the powei of 
deportation. , ' 

t In the ‘ Bengal Chronicle ’ of December 182f>, which had sentence of sup- 
pression passed on it for publishing a list of the members picscnt in this mcnior 
able Council, are enumerated four mcmbeis of the Hoard of Conti ol, three 
Cabinet Ministers, including the Chancellor’s Deputy, Cord S low'd 1, three Chiefs 
of the Common Law Courts, a civilian, and an Ex-Chief Justice ot Bengal. 
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people of England in general will take but little interest, though 
it may weigh with Parliament in considering the question $ 
and is therefore proper to be stated as a portion of the Appeal. 
After going through these arguments seriatim, the writer supposes 
some one to ask, f Hut what have the inhabitants of Calcutta, as 
a community, to do with this V His answer to which contains the 
following melancholy and humiliating admissions : 

f The (Government never condescends to hold communication « 
with us, except by proclamations, by taxing edicts, and by com- 
mands. All its proceedings are kept profoundly secret from us j 
we have no share in its councils, and ought not to be in any wise res- 
ponsible for, or sufferers by, its failures. The person and property of 
every Englishman under its rule lies at the mercy of those who 
may imprison and banish us at discretion. Wc exist here but by 
sufferance j and we are unceasingly and unsparingly reminded of 
our tenure by the Government and its tools, if ever we murmur 
against its sovereign will and pleasure We have no voice in the 
nomination of those set o\ er us. From one end of India to the 
other, no subject of England, European or Indian, has any thing to 
say in the choice of one single functionary, from the councillor or 
judge down to the lowest police myrmidon. IS'o aristocracy — no 
corporations — no collegiate bodies — no “ institutions” — no public 
bodies exist among us, who might inlluence Government, or 
through whom Government might hold communication' with its 
subjects, even in the metropolis, if it were disposed to this conde- 
scension We are foi bidden to censure the public conduct of any 
in authority, even of our Judges, under pain of destruction to the 
printer’s property, and deportation of the European offender. We 
are forbidden to meet in the legal and constitutional form, under 
menaces of the like extreme punishment, and of the Court of 
Directors’* “ high displeasure.” Wc ha\e not even any orga- 

Governor (AJunro) first sounded indirectly, and refrained from exposing 
himself and ids employers to the mortification of a public defeat, when 
he found that the Judges on that bench were not likely to consent to the 
registry of the edict, if presented formally. Under this whimsical 
anomaly, the fruit of mere accident, the press is fettered, “ by English 
law,” in the great metropolis of Calcutta, and is free, “ by English law,” 
in the minor settlements of Madras and Bombay! Where are we to 
seek for the trite “ English law,” under such circumstances? Appa- 
rently in the passions, tempers, and intrigues of Judges and Governors! 

Yet even this curious history, and the circumstances under which a 
partial inroad >\as effected on law and on the ancient rights of the 
inhabitants, sufficiently show that the veto of the King’s Court is 
some cheek on the Government, and may he of substantial value in the 
hands of courageous and independent Judges. Wc cling to it, therefore, 
with a pertinacity only equalled by the anxiety of the Company’s ser- 
vants to break it down or sap its efficacy. 

* See the Sheriff's announcement to the requisitionists, that the 
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nizcd or sure method of communicating our grievances to any of 
the national or Indian authorities in England. And is it from a 
community so situated— at the mercy of a haughty, secret, and 
arbitrary power, which is only kept tinder by some slender appre- 
hensions of public odium in England, and harassing discussions 
there, not by any tenderness for us — is it from such a community 
that sympathy is expected for the wants and necessities of masters, 
• who own no reciprocal sympathies towards those tiny rule? If 
we are to be taunted every day, as possessing none of the rights of 
a public, even-handed justice, at the least, demands that we shall not 
be called upon in time of need to ^iay the contributions of a 
public, or to testify the feelings of one. If we have nothing to do 
with the laws but to obey them, those who would reduce us to a 
point in the scale so nearly approaching the set vile state, must be 
content to reap as they sow — to put up with the bad as well as the 
good qualities of our condit’on.’ 

It is then shown, that, notwithstanding all these disabilities, the 
inhabitants of Calcutta already pay largely in taxes to the support of 
this paternal Government. ‘ Nevertheless,’ say its functionaries, 
f they ought to pay still more.’ To this it is forcibly replied : 

‘ But we are content to meet the adversary on broader ground, 
and to maintain, not merely that Englishmen pay enough, but pay 
too much, for the degree and amount of benelits derived from the 
Company’s paternal rule, it is the more necessary to meet this sixth 
proposition fully, because the position taken up is plausible, and 
wears even a popular face. If, indeed, the ( ompanv’s servants could 
make good their ground, and satisfy the public of England that we 
are cherished and fostered bv the best of governments, yet ungrate- 
fully refuse to pay our just quota of expense for so many blessings 
as we taste, with what decency could we come before Parliament to 
pioteet us against a claim so reasonable > The quid pro quo is asked 
of us 3 nothing can be fairer. Put what is the real value of this 
quid pro (pio to an Englishman in India, not being within the pale of 
the Company’s service ? If our ingratitude is to be measured by 
the standard of benefits conferred on us, the first process, obviously, 
towards arriving at the truth, is to gauge act unit cly the dimensions 
of these boasted obligations with w Inc h we are graciously loaded. 

4 This may readily be done by a summary enumeration of the pri- 
vations and the hazards to person and property, which every Eng- 
lishman dwelling under the East India Company's beneficent flag 
has to endure. If it be said, in palliation of the evils in this fright- 
ed catalogue, that they are the conditions of a servitude which we 
voluntarily take upon us, and if apathy or habit have disciplined 


meeting which he had called was forbidden by Secretary Lualiington, 
under instructions from the Court of Directors of 1806’. 
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down English ears to the point of admitting that to be a sufficient 
excuse for those who inflict such degradations on their distant coun- 
trymen, we have but this to urge in reply : 

‘ “ We emigrated hither by choice, if that be indeed a free option 
which compels the swarming of the hive when population within 
presses on subsistence, and every occupation at home is overstocked 
with competitors. We were not wholly ignorant of the disabilities 
which we were to incur abroad ; but, forbidden to colonize or settle 
in India, we looked for something of compensation — to exemption 
from certain local burdens, and to the hope of returning, enriched 
ourselves, to enrich our mother country. Deeply as we cannot but 
feel the privations and the degradations of our condition, we are not 
now appealing against these j we are but stating facts undeniable in 
themselves, though little known to England. But we do complain, 
and loudly too, that while all these disadvantages are continued in 
undiminished or increasing force, our compensation is withdrawn, 
and we arc distinctly menaced with taxation, the amount and shape 
of which, we are told, is to depend solely on the will and pleasure of 
arbitrary task-makers, who own no sympathies with us, nor we with 
them. If we are henceforward to be vexed with all the novelties 
and devices of taxation, as in England, grant us that freedom and 
those privileges which alone enable Englishmen to support a burden 
that otherwise would pass endurance.” 

' The enumeration of disabilities follows : 

f 1. An Englishman is not free to resort to the British possessions 
in India, but by license, revokable at will by the grantors, (the Com- 
pany,) or by their .sen ants abroad. The permission is only obtained 
with great difficulty, and as a favour, clogged with forms and fees, 
and with indentures which aie interpreted as tying down the tole- 
rated interloper to submit himself unreservedly to any regulations or 
mandates of the local Governments, whether binding or not, in 
strictness of law. 

' <2. Being in India, “ your free-born Englishman” is liable- to in- 
stant transportation, not merely out of India, but all the way to 
England, as a close prisoner 011 board a Company’s ship, on the foot- 
ing and with no better treatment than a common soldier or sailor, 
unless be can pay heavily for better accommodation. * * * § He may be 
sent, in this way, from India round half the globe, by China f or 
Bcncoolen.J The Indian Governments contend, that he may be 
kept closely imprisoned, for an unlimited time, until they can ship 
him off.§ All this cruelty and wrong is inflicted at the simple will 

* Case of Fair, transported from Bombay by Governor Elphiiistonc.— 
West, (’.Justice; Chambers, P. Justice, 

f Case of Fair — supra. 

j Case of Arnot, Calcutta, 1823-d, twice banished. 

§ Case of Arnot— supra. Case of Dr. Maclean, Calcutta, 1778. Case 
of Duane, 1792. Lords Wellesley and Cornwallis, Governors-General, 
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find pleasure of afiy Governor, without the obligation of assigning a 
reason to the sufferer, whose property, invested mid scattered in all 
'imaginable ways, is therefore as much at the mercy of irresponsible 
power as his person. * 

‘ 3. An Englishman in India is forbidden to travel, or to go ten 
miles distance from Calcutta, Madras, or Bombay, without special 
leave : if found beyond that limit, without the requisite passports, 
lie may be seized by the meanest retainer of the Government, impri- 
soned, and sent back to his bounds. Refreshing Proclamations to 
this effect are periodically issued f in all the gazettes, with a view, 
perhaps, of keeping up the respect for the European character in the 
eyes of the Natives of India, which the Company are prompt to 
assure us (when it suits their purpose) is so essential to the support 
of our “ empire of opinion !” Independently of the wantonness and 
folly of this local restriction, so dearly cherished by the Company 
audits servants abroad, we ask, with what shadow of justice is it that 
Secretary Prinsep claims to call on Englishmen, who are thus con- 
fined to Calcutta, and barred from free access, for themselves and 
their industry, to the provinces, for taxes and contributions t o gene- 
ral and provincial purposes of state government’ The petitioners 
broadly affirm, that one of the reasons why Parliament could not 
mean to subject them to general taxation, was, because they were 
thus precluded from general access to the provinces. On this argu- 
ment they strongly rely ; and, in proof of the correctness of their 
view of the intention of Parliament, they quote the remarkable fact, 
that the only duties distinctly and specifically imposed on them are 
the customs of their port of Calcutta, and the house-tax, for munici- 
pal and police purposes, imposed by the King’s justices of peace for 
the city. 

' '1. An Englishman is not only forbidden to resort (o or pursue 
his private occupations in any district without special license from 
a secretary, but he may not so much as pass on business or pleasure 
into an adjacent district without similar permission. All these li- 
censes may be capriciously recalled at will. It is needless to add, 
they may be abused by local authorities to purposes of official pique 
or private quarrel, where one party only has the ear of Government 
and in a frame of society in which all office and authority, pro\ incial 
as well as metropolitan, from the top of the scale to the bottom, — 
political, judicial, fiscal, commercial, and police, may be accurately 
described as the patrimony of a particular caste. That caste, edu- 
cated apart from others, and in early youth trained to the peculiar 
habits and ideas of the service for which it is destined, rises in cm- 


* Case of Buckingham, Calcutta, 1823 ; deported by Adam, Acting 
Governor-General. 

t Fora Bengal specimen, sec Appendix No. XVJIJ. Those of Madras 
ana Bombay, where the Governors are Company’s own servants , are still 
wore severe and overbearing. 
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ployment by seniority 3 and the members are naturally imbued with 
a strong espriUde-corps in favour of their own order, and with' an 
opposite feeling for “ interlopers." Many of these intruders in the 
provinces, in point of personal qualifications, as well as the accidents 
of birth and fortune, tread too closely on the heels of the district 
functionaries to be regarded as desirable neighbours 3 their eyes, too, 
are more open to what passes around them than those of the obse- 
quious Native population. Being greatly dependent on the cordiality, 
and goodwill of the Native and Creole inhabitants, among whom 
they exercise their industry and diffuse their capital, a sense of com- 
mon interest, if no higher motive be present, engenders mutual sym- 
pathies, and gives the European planter a natural weight in his dis- 
trict, by no means agreeable to the man in office, if he be a person 
of ordinary mind. But for the strict fetters on the liberty of discus- 
sion, which happily turn the balance again in favour of authority, 
there is no telling how much benefit might not be mischievously 
wrought out of this inconvenient rivalry between the two classes of 
functionary and non-functionary Europeans, in the hands of a bene- 
volent and impartial government. The almost universal hostility of 
the functionary class towards the press may be comprehended with- 
out much difficulty 5 but a simple man might possibly marvel why 
the same hostility should be felt by the benevolent masters of this 
class, and still more so by the masters of those masters at the dis- 
tance of ten thousand miles ! 

‘ 5. An Englishman in India may not manufacture salt or opium, 
two of its great staples 3 he may not even openly purchase salt at 
the Company’s public sales 3 he may not deal in any foreign opium 
or salt ; he may not trade in tea without a license 3 his sugars and 
rums, and other produce, are excluded from competition with the 
West India and Mauritius produce at home, and even in New South 
Wales. 

f 0. An Englishman may not settle, colonise, invest his fate or his 
fortune, in the soil of India 3 he must not hold or farm lands. This 
is the great and standing law of the land, enacted in 17D3, and con- 
firmed again and again by the Company, who regard this, and tlic 
power of summary deportation, as the corner-stones of their exist- 
ence. One or two rare and special exceptions, slowly granted for 
clearing a salt wilderness, or trying an experimental plantation, do 
but confirm the general rule 3 but till that rule is abolished utterly, 
no agricultural advancement can have place iri India, and we must 
go on, content with producing bad sugar and worse cotton ! 

* 7. Englishmen in India may not meet together in bodies to con- 
sult for their common protection or advantage, without special leave 
from Government. How likely it is that such license will be given, 
(except for the usual, and always agreeable purposes, of besmearing 
with valueless adulation their rulers, past, present, and future,) xuay 
be seen by the obstacles of every sort which, on the present occasion, 
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have been thrown in the way of the petitioners to Parliament. It is 
true, they have persisted in meeting and a petition has been perse- 
vered in by an unexpected effort of unanimity and spirit, that has 
struck a note of alarm through the whole ranks of Government 
functionaries j but this high effort has been achieved under peril of 
the “iiiGn displeasure of the Mock Majesty of Leadenhall 
Street/* denounced against the delinquents, in menacing letters to 
jthe Sheriff of Calcutta, and proclamations in the Government Ga- 
zette. “ High displeasure ,” in the dialect of the Company, being 
interpreted into plain English, means deportation of the European 
offenders j and if these happen to have been too numerous and re- 
spectable to render so sweeping a vindication of insulted dignity safe 
or prudent, we have to thank the fears, and not the good intentions, 
of those who possess, beyond question, under 53 Geo. III., full 
power to turn every European out of the country, by a simple war- 
rant to a town-major, under hand and seal. 

f 8. Europeans in India are not only intimidated from giving free 
vent to their opinions in speech and writing j they are, further, ex- 
pressly forbidden to communicate their thoughts by printing, under 
pain of banishment and ruin, which, in offences of this nature, have 
often been shown to be no empty threat. The circumstances under 
which this prohibition was obtained by a Company’s Governor, from 
a King's Judge, have been stated elsewhere. Here it may suffice to 
call the attention of thinking men to the mischievous effects of this 
gagging bill on the population of India, whose persons and property 
are, more or less, at the mercy of so many men, linked together in 
authority, all over the country — men who have so little to fear from 
superiors of their own caste, for any abuses or vexations they may 
commit, and who arc restrained only (where they are restrained at 
all) by dread of public opinion. Hypocrisy or fatuity may assert 
that the press of England is an efficient cheek of Indian misrule, as 
if that engine could be brought into effectual play without being fed 
by information, and directed by opinions fully and freely expressed 
on the spot ! or, as if it had been found so easy a matter heretofore 
to divert the smallest portion of English sympathy or newspaper 


* Let the reader judge of the spirit which animates twenty-four English 
gentlemen in the nineteenth century, in their administration of a great 
dependency of the empire, by the following quotation : 

‘Those orders’ (of the Directors) ‘render it imperative on the local 
Government to prohibit “ all deliberative assemblies ” of persons residing in 
India under the license and protection ’ {protection!) ‘of the Honour- 
able Company, and more especially such as have for their avowed object 
the consideration of the extent of the pawn’s of the Supreme Government. * 
Secretary Lushington to Sheriff Plowden, 10th of May, 1S27. Appen- 
dix, No. IX. Query — After this specimen, will Parliament renew the 
Company’s lease?’ 

Oriental Herald, Vol. 1G. 
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vigilance from nearer and dearer interests and passions at home, to 
the distant and uninteresting concerns of India ! 

e In all the discussions that have lately taken place on this import- 
ant topic of the Indian press, its wily adversaries have incessantly 
and successfully laboured to give a political character to the ques- 
tion, and so to work on the fears and the passions of the “ most 
thinking people ” of England, who know little, and care less, about 
India,' and are content to surrender their judgments to the guidance 
of the very men who have a manifest and sinister interest in extend- 
ing their own power, and silencing all remonstrance and com- 
plaint. '* 


* To those who gravely discourse to us of a colonial pro-consul’s after- 
responsibility to courts, privy councils, or Lords and Commons, we may 
be permitted to answer w ltli a smile; or, if that be indecorous, we may 
simply remind them, that not merely the ordinary charges of English 
law, but triple costs, are inflicted on the plaintiff who shall fail in his 
action; and that, considering the power of the adversary, and the dis- 
tance of time and place, it is next to impossible a complainant should 
not fail in procuring evidence of legal malice, such us alone will satisfy 
the technical scruples of King’s Bench Judges. As to the Privy Council, 
or Parliamentary Comiftiltccs, a majority of ihemembers on any occasion 
will usually consist of the very functionaries who have already sanctioned 
the wrong in their executive capacities.* As for Parliament itself, with 
due reverence be it spoken, when may poor and helpless individuals 
hope for justice from that illustrious body against the powerful India 
Company, or a noble Governor? Too true it is, that ever since the 
creation of a Ministerial Board of Control, there is no longer the dis- 
position to scrutinize the oppressions of the Company or their servants ; 
with every act of these the President of the Board of Control naturally 
identifies himself, and Ministers with him , and the majority of Parlia- 
ment with them. 

There is, in truth, no check on the abuse of this monstrous power of 
transportation, but the temper and personal gentleness occasionally of a 
Governor, with some apprehensiveness of public opinion in England, 
when fortunately the Governor happens to be a nobleman, having an 
English reputation at stake, and habituated to pay some deference to the 
feelings of his countrymen. As to Company’s servants, who have spent 
their lives in India, and to whom notoriety, even for abuse of power, is 
often the only chance they have of being known in England at all, they 
are but too ready to exercise this atrocious violence, whenever power 
falls into their hands and opportunity serves. We have seen one of them 
wield it to intimidate refractory jurors or magistrates, f and another 
employ it to consummate the ruin of a mercantile house which had the 
misfortune to incur “high displeasure.”! In truth, it is an engine of 
power too monstrous to be intrusted in tbe hands of any man, or any 


* Case of Buckingham. Appeal to the King in Council, 1825 ; and twice to 
the House of Commons, 1824-26. 
f Case of Parry, at Madias, 1809-10.— Barlow, Governor, 
t Case of Lamb and Runibold, 1823. Hyderabad Papers, William Palmff 
and Co,.— Adam, Governor- General j Metcalfe, Resident, 
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' 9. An Englishman in India, besides being deprived of the chief 
benefits of the Habeas Corpus Act, by means of the wide and swcep- 
ing engine of summary transportation without trial, is further de- 
prived of the advantage of trial by jury, in all civil cases. The 


set of men ; — it is applicable to every illegal or odious purpose ; — it may 
serve to dispose of a troublesome iitigant, who presumes to question 
•civil matters in the King’s Court with Covernment or the Company’s ser- 
vants;* * * § and it is as useful to punish those whom law would not casti- 
gate^ as to get quietly rid of those whom law might visit too severely;! 
it has been known to stand in the place of a society for the suppression 
of vice — to exert its virtuous indignation against the frailties of females 
in humble life, or to frown outlie dibit importation of a “stage 
phtyer.”§ It is but the other day we have seen intimidation in this 
shape brought into play against the abhorred free trade, by the most ab- 
surd and extravagant petty government in all the world — that of Penang; 
which, among numberless other vexations, lias chosen to commence 
questioning the titles to residence of the enterprising adventurers from 
Liverpool and London, who have raised out of nothing that new and 
flourishing seat of commerce, Singapore. 

The mischiefs of Ibis detestable power of summary banishment are 
not to be measured by its completed and published acts only, but by its 
terrors, its open menaces, || or well-understood hints. It is as corrupt- 
ing to those who employ it, as degrading to the unhappy victims against 
whom it Is directed. It stands naked and alone in the place of all law, IT 
supersedes all necessity of good government, and is the consolation and 
refuge of all evil judges or inept or culpable administrators; — it si- 
lences honest opinion, puts down independent criticism, intercepts useful 
information, quiets the vehemence of defence, and gags the clamours of 
complaint. The hackneyed grounds on which it is pretended to be justi- 
fied, arc all of them contemptible and unreal, existing only in the terrified 
imaginations of the weak, or the devices and desires of the wicked ; 
for lie is wicked who loves power over his fellows for power’s sake : 
and, disguise it how vve will, love of power, and nothing else, is the true 
object for which the Company and its servants cling so tenaciously to 
this precious remnant of exploded monopoly. Sooner or later, the 
odious power, however, must he giyen up, or will he wrung from them by 
the roused spirit of England: until that consummation shall take etfect, 
it is frivolous to talk, and fruitless to hope, for really good government 
or for substantial improvement in India. 


* Proceedings nt Madras, 1809-10 — Carnatic Debts. — Barlow, Governor ; 
Strange, Chief Justice. 

t Case of the two brothers, Betts, indigo planters, deported for a breach of 
the peace, which the law would have visited with fine or imprisonment in a 
Creole or Native ; 1824, Bengal. — Lord Amherst, Governor- General. 

X Cases of Lindsay for swindling, and of the three Pederasts, Bengal.— - 
1820-21. — Lord Hastings, Governor-General. Cases of Revelyand of Hali- 
burton, the Sheriff of Prince of Wales’s Island, both private merchants, 1827. 
Fullerton, Governor. 

§ Case of Lee Lewis, Bengal, 1791. 

II Cases of Buckingham, Bombay, 1816. — Nepean, Governor ; ofSerampor 
Missionaries, Bengal, 180S. — Lord Minto, Governor-General. 

K Cases of Williamson, Bengal, 1796. — Shore, Governor-General; ofLeet* 
hart, Bengal, 1809. — Lord Minto, Governor-General. 
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Bfcrich of Judges toob on themselves, on their first arrival in 1774, 
to exercise the functions of civil jurors, under a construction of the 
Royal Charter, which was strenuously disputed at the time, both at 
their own bar, and in fruitless petitions to Parliament. The only 
good reason assigned for the usurpation was the scarcity of compe- 
tent men to sit on juries — an objection which ho longer exists in 
Calcutta. * It is an undoubted grievance for an Englishman to be 
barred of this important birthright. There are many issues of fact,' 
connected with equity suits, and there are numerous questions of da- 
mages between parties which can never be adjusted satisfactorily but 
by the verdict of fellow-citizens. f 

1 1f a system of indirect taxation, enforced by actions and penal- 
ties, and exchequer proceedings, such as this Stamp Act abundantly 
promises us, shall be established, this grievance will be infinitely 
aggravated, since the Government will become, in fact, parties in a 
multitude of civil suits with indiv iduals, which it would be contrary 
to all constitutional law and justice to leave in the hands of two or 
three Judges, holding their places at the pleasure of the Indian 
Minister — the approver of the law. 

* There have been, and there are, individuals on the Indian Bench 
who would do honour to any Court in England; but history 
already tells us of some, and docs not yet tell us of others, con- 
cerning whom so much could not safely be said. 

' It is not the least inconvenience of the system, that the Bench, 
when full, only consists of three Judges — a despicable economy 
having lopped off the fourth. In consequence, deaths and perio- 
dical retirements, (without any provision for filling vacancies on the 
spot,) leave us frequently with only two Judges, and not unfre- 
quently with but one on the bench. Even with two present, the 
judgments of the Court and its verdicts, in quality of Jury, arc the 
judgments and verdicts of a single Judge— the senior. At his 
mercy, for the time being, lie laws and liberties, + person, property, 


* Mr. Wynn’s Jury Bill, 182G, excellent so far ns it goes, provides 
an abundant supply of criminal jurors, hut says nothing 0 f civil juries. 

t An innocent man, libelled, is deterred from bringing his action — the 
only mode of truly clearing his character, (as it admitsof justification,) 
because lie is taunted as seeking a bench verdict, and being afraid to go 
before a jury. It he uwlicts the libeller before a jury, he is taunted with 
taking a course which TUnders all justification of the libel ! ! 

t Strange, C.J., Madras, 1801), (two Judges present, and Sullivan, 
r. J., strongly dissenting,) ruled that Governor Barlow should be suf- 
fered to prevent the printing of a trial in which a Jury had given a ver- 
dict obnoxious to his Government. " ° 

Macnaughten, P. J., (alone on the Bench,) Bengal, 1823, passed the 
law for subjecting the press to Government Licenses, revocable at plea- 
sure ; while a full Bench, at Bombay, (182(i, West, C. J.,) declared the 
same regulation repugnant to law ! 
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and even life, inasmuch as the sole prerogative of pardon, or com- 
mutation in criminal matters, is vested, not in the Executive, but in 
the Court itself. Nor should it be forgotten, in estimating this 
grievance of a scanty Bench, that from the systematic negligence 
and apathy about Indian affairs which so remarkably characterise 
the legislation of England for this great dependency, the Court is 
left to exercise a far wider power of interpreting,* defining, and 
waking laws, than consists with sound principles, or becomes the 
judicial office in well-regulated policies. 

* 10. An Englishman, in India, is liable to imprisonment for life, 
in the event of failure in business, as there are no bankrupt or 
general insolvent laws in force. I le is entirely at the mercy of 
any creditor •, and this is one of the perils, or hazards, or disabi- 
lities of his condition in India, compared with his position in his own 
country. It is a disadvantage from which the natives in the pro- 
vinces arc comparatively free. 

f 11. To sum up the catalogue of disadvantages, either directly 
imposed by the acts of the authorities at home and on the spot, or 
$uffer p d to remain in force, without any zealous endeavour of the 
highly- influential Governments in India to have these disadvantages 
removed, Englishmen in India have no voice in the choice of any 
men, or any measures ; no organs for holding communication, or 
expressing their thoughts and wishes to the powers that he, here or 
in England. They are now declared liable to secretly devised taxa- 
tion, unlimited in kind or degree ; they exist but by sufferance in 
the country, and arc subjected to the closest surveillance and jea- 
lous watchfulness while they remain. If they are protected by the 
military power of the Government from the personal perils and 
hazards of war, their property is subjected to the most violent and 
sudden fluctuations, by the financial measmes consequent to rash, 
ill-managed, or unsuccessful hostilities. Even 111 times of profound 


* Case of Nundeomar, 1 77G- English Statute Law of forgery de- 
clared applicable to India. Irnpey, C. «L, convicted and executed him. 
The Statute Geo. II. lias since been declared not to apply to India! and 
forgery is punished only with ti asportation. See Mill, vol. iii. p.563. 

Case of Grant, Bengal, ISO!!, Russell, C. J. Law ot arson declared 
applicable. Capital conviction followed on this boyish frolic of a ^mis- 
chievous Cadet 1 Sentence commuted to transportation to New South 
Wales. 

Cases of Duane, 17A3, Bengal, Chambers, CW : ; and Arnot, Bengal, 
1823, Macnaughten, I\ J. (two Judges present). Similar cases of Habeas 
Corpus, to decide if Government could imprison indefinitely. The two 
decisions contradictory to each other in every point ! Query — Which is 
now the true law ? 

Sec cases, recently, of landed tenures, (1827, Grey, C. J., Bengal,) the 
subject of petition now before Parliament, as having unsettled all f ormer 
decisions. See also numerous eases in the Supreme Court, declaring, 
pro rc nata , what English laws were and were not applicable to India. 
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peace, when the public treasury is overflowing, and surpluses and 
tributes are under remittance to England, individual property is ex- 
posed to sudden, unequal, and extreme fluctuations, owing to the 
cautious and profound secrecy with which a reserved and haughty 
Government — as if to show, in the strongest light, the opposition 
• of interests between its subjects and itself — devises and executes its 
financial operations on the public debt. 

* In countries where the government reflects, and represents the* 
governed, measures for raising or paying off loans, and for in- 
creasing or reducing rates of public interest or exchange, are con- 
ducted with a publicity which gives time and opportunity for 
deliberation and choice 3 which has the effect of more or less 
equalizing and distributing the individual losses which must follow 
in the train of such financial arrangements, however necessary and 
laudable. Under our close system of Indian Government, very 
opposite effects are produced 3 and these bear by so much the more 
severely on Englishmen, because they cannot invest their fortunes 
in landed estates, but are obliged to have recourse to the public 
stocks, as the best available security for trust funds, settlements, 
partnerships, societies, foundations, and the like. 

* Such, then, are some of the privations, disabilities, and disadvan- 
tages, under which Englishmen suffer in India. This is the sort of quid 
pro quo — these the blessings enjoyed under the Company’s protec- 
tion in India — for which, it is gravely said, they ought to testify so 
much gratitude, and to press forward eagerly with offers of the last 
shilling, whenever it shall please their honourable lords and masters 
to require the sacrifice ! 

‘ Of a truth, it behoved the Bengal Secretary, and it will now be 
incumbent on the partisans of the East India Company, to draw a 
very highly-coloured picture indeed of the benefits of their system 
of government, if they would set off a counterbalance to the detail 
of hardships here sketched out. That detail has not been volun- 
teered by us, or brought forward in the vain expectation of imme- 
diate relief. Our hopes of this must be postponed till the period 
shall arrive when the Company seek, as seek they will, a renewal 
of all their privileges and all their power, at the expiration of their 
present lease. That will be the season when they must render an 
account of their long stewardship ; when they may be challenged, 
with effect, to the proof of the good they have done to all the 
classes of the King’s'Wbjeets, over whom they have been permitted 
to exercise despotic * sway. 


* This designation of the Company’s claim to power, as " despotic•, ,, 
is none of our inventing, but taken from the mouths of their own hired 

E leaders, as any one may satisfy himself by reading the India House 
lebates in 1824, and the Privy Council Arguments of 1825, on the 
Press question. The speeches of their Counsel, a certain Mr. Iropey, at 
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‘ Our present task ha9 been put upon us, at this time and place, 
by the plausible bold pretension, conveyed in Secretary Prmscp's 
assertion, that whereas we enjoy so many advantages under the 
Company’s flag, it is “just," that we, who pay “ nothing" in return, 
should henceforward pay much. 

‘ We have, therefore, been obliged to show, not only that we 
already do pay very heavily, but that, nstead of requiring advan- 
tages, we suffer manifold and weighty' disadvantages. Where is 
our return for those payments — where our compensations for those 
evils ?’ 

It would hardly seem necessary to add any thing to this, to show 
the urgent necessity of immediate interference on the part of the 
Legislature, to amend such a state of things as this ; but we must 
subjoin what follows : — 

1 This much, at least, is notorious in Bengal : — 

< 1. Enormous arrears of causes are still undecided in the Courts. 

< 2. No attempt has been made to give the body of the people 
the smallest share in the administration of justice, by their own 
ancient jury or arbitration system. 

« 3. No attempt at systematic legislation has been made ; the 
old confused medley of Mohammedan, Hindoo, and British laws 
prevails, already swelled to an inordinate bulk, beneficial to lawyers, 
but not to clients. 

* 4. Arbitrary detentions, and holding to bail of persons suspected 
of being suspicious — of starving parties and indigent witnesses, for 
indefinite periods, still prevail. 

< 5. Justice is not cheap and accessible to the poor ; it comes not 
as in such a primitive condition of society it should come, “ to every 
man’s door.” 

<6. Institution fees, and other taxes on justice, in every stage, 
though acknowledged by all economists and philosophers to be con- 
trary to all sound principles, often productive of the greatest injus- 
tice, and though of doubtful legality, flourish in all their former 
vigour. 

‘ 7. Venality and corruption, to a frightful extent, exist in the 
subordinate and stipendiary branches of the police and the courts. 
It is notorious that persons robbed, in many cases, carefully conceal 
the fact, through fear of losing time, and sending good money after 
bad. # 

‘ 8. Violence and arbitrary punishments prevail, as they naturally 

the former place, are edifying for the boldness with which this claim is 
asserted. He says, “While we have the administration of the Govern- 
ment of India, that Government must always be despotic ; it has always 
been so : it will always be so 1” — Debate at the India House f IHh July, 
1824. — Oriental Herald for August, 1824. 
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mqst,, where vsuch sweeping power and influence, with checks so 
feeble, ( nre intrusted to. remote local authorities. 

f The Government evinces, in the rare cases which individuals 
haveccfurage to bring to its notice, coldness and apathy, to say the 
least, in investigating complaints, and an habitual leaning to the 
support of authority — the very reverse of what ought to be its dispo- 
sition, where all the functionaries, high and low, are members of a 
privileged class.* 

' 10. " Vigour beyond the law” is still put in force, to take the 
place of equal laws j and particularly against offending or obnoxious 
Europeans in the provinces. t 

‘ 11, Mo material step has been taken, though so strongly recom- 
mended by Mr. James Stuart, (hr fore he became a Director , at least,) 
and so many other excellent authorities, towards throwing the po- 
lice, and the preservation of the peace, into the bands of its natural 
conservators — the native gentry of superior intelligence, education, 
and influence. 

€ 12. The higher classes of Natives are still carefully excluded, 
notwithstanding the advice of the ablest men in India, from every 
participation in employments of a high, lucrative, and honourable 
description. All such aie jealously reserved for the conquerors ; and 
by this, and the puerile or hypocritical dread of European coloniza- 
tion,! all gradual amalgamation and fusion of the European, Native, 
and mixed races, is effectually hindered. 


* See the printed memorials to the Court of Directors by I lay, 
an Indigo planter, v. Wollen, 182(i. Beelier (John), an Anglo-Asi- 
atie Contractor, r. Blunt, 1827* Case of the son of the excellent, hut 
obnoxious Ratnmolmn Roy, r. Molony and otlieis, 1827. See printed 
cases of Middleton, 1825, and Beelier (Charles), 1820, v. Blunt. 

!* Ca:c of the brothers, Betts, 1821, Indigo planters, arbitrarily sent 
away in the critical height of their manufacturing season, and transported. 
The Court of Directors were glad to hush up this transaction, hy an im- 
mediate permission to the injmed parties to return to India, as they 
hushed up Mr. Arnot’s, hy a gift of 1,500/.; but the sufferers had been 
obliged to sell their plantations at a ruinous loss. Case of Lamb 
(W. Palmer and Co.,) 1823, deported, hut allowed in 1826 to return ; 
and since mocked by the prospect of redress, still withheld. No case of 
Oppression and ruin ever occurred, even in Indian annals, that more 
loudly calls for justice: it will remain an eternal blot on the Company, 
and on the memory of Governor Adam. 

! Be it noted here, once for all, that, in arguing the colonization 
question, the Company’s advocates always sophistical ly affect to consider 
it as if the introduction of a numerous class of white labourers was the 
thing contended for. Not so ! We only contend for admitting freely the 
few who can afford the cost and risk of emigrations to India ; and of 
maintaining themselves when they arrive. The Courts and Laws are suf- 
ficiently strong to prevent the possibility of such colonists depriving the 
Natives of their land or property, unless with their consent for value re- 
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18. The Anglo-Indian Creoles are retained in the most de- 
pressed condition — excluded from all branches of the Company’s 
service, and all valuable public employment. If a more liberal 
statesman, such as Lord Hastings, takes advantage of a time of 
need to introduce a selected few, even into the irregulars of the 
Company’s army, as in 1817, they arc deprived of their commissions, 
and ungratefully, mischievously, and insultingly dismissed, (with 
• breathless haste,) by the Court of Directors, who love no intruders 
on that monopoly of patronage, which, in a body so constituted, is 
abused to individual gratification and family benefit, instead of being 
exercised by the Collective Court as a public trust. Almost every 
dispatch from the Directors contains an affronting repetition of their 
scrupulous jealousy in excluding any taint of Indian blood from their 
service ; and each such repetition is proclaimed, in their gazettes 
and general orders, in the most public and galling manner :* and 
this, notwithstanding the warning held out by the impressive lessons 
of America ! 

‘ 14. The Company continue, up to this hour, to violate their 
most solemn and not-forgotten pledges of a permanent land assess- 
ment in their western provinces, and persist in pushing the rack-rent 
system to the uttermost wherever they can. 

‘ 15. In many places, particularly under the favourite Madras re- 
gime of Sir T. Munro, the collector of revenue exercises judicial or 
police functions — an union truly unnatural any where, but most of 
all so where the revenue consists of the rent of land, and of monopo- 
lies of articles of the first necessity. The power of indicting corpo- 
ral punishment for revenue offences is vested in these collector- 
prefects of police and their assistants. 

‘ 16. The vocation of a Native advocate remains a degraded and 
dependent one ; for the practitioner admitted by favour is, on the 
loss of that favour, easily got rid of.t Even Anglo-Indians, though 
especially fitted for this post, if encouraged to devote themselves to 


ccived ; if it were otherwise, what can he easier or fairer than to make 
the judicial system strong enough for this purpose ? All other inter- 
meddling with the course of emigration is purely a mischievous and dis- 
guised love of monopoly and arbitrary power, under affectation of huma- 
nity and justice. 

* The words used, and regularly published in the Government Gazette, 
are : that A. B. may be admitted into their service, “ provided lie is not 
the son of a Native Indian.” This disqualification extends, by an adop- 
tion far from creditable, even to the royal army; and, in practice, is car- 
ried down to legitimate children, the grandsons of Indian females. 

+ Case of M alitab Roy, a vakeel, or advocate, in the Court at Cuttack, 
1826, illegally dismissed by the Commissioner ; restored, on petition, by 
the Superior Court at Calcutta, and legally dismissed (as soon as re- 
stated) by the Cuttack Judge, “ with the sanction of the Commissioner 1 
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it> inherit too much independence from the paternal stock, and are 
practically excluded. 

‘ 17. Organized depredation and gang-robbery, accompanied with 
cruelty and murder, are not yet put down these are fostered by 
the general poverty and depression of the population, especially in 
seasons of distress or scarcity, and not a little kept alive by the de- 
moralizing habits of smuggling — a natural effect of the Company’s 
monopoly of salt. The temptation is irresistible where the cost of , 
production (in remote and wild swamps) is scarcely one tenth of the 
artificial market price. 

MS. In fine, what has been done with all the Company’s influ- 
ence, and presumed paternal anxiety for their subjects of all classes, 
towards obtaining a decently speedy adjudication in England of ap- 
peals from their own and the royal courts of India ? Many years 
elapse before judgments can be had, at the hands of an ill-adapted 
tribunal of gratuitous and otherwise occupied Judges, such as that 
which goes by the name of the “ King in Council j” meanwhile, se- 
curities and suitors die, or languish, or abandon from despair, and 
from failure of the needful munitions of this distant and expensive 
warfare ! Have tjie Company stirred a step towards the amendment 
of this crying evil ? or do they wait supinely till moved thereunto by 
judges abroad, who have little interest in such ulterior matters, or 
by governments that have less t 

* Under such a state of things, it may well be necessary to clap 
strict fetters on the tell-tale press ! But how does all this square 
with Secretary Prinsep’s intrepid predication of “ strict administra- 
tion of justice ?” unless, indeed, words arc to stand for things, forms 
for essences, and a cumbrous and costly apparatus of judges and tri- 
bunals, towering in imposing gradations, is to be taken as an equi- 
valent, in full, for cheap and substantial justice ? — Such is our case. 
Although the history of many past years gives but slender grounds 
for expectation, that cither the Parliament or people of England 
will be diverted from their undivided attention to nearer or dearer 
domestic interests, into any very vehement degree of sympathy for 
their fellow-subjects in the remote. East, still we do entertain some 
small hope, that the near approach of the great impending battle for 
the renewal of the Company’s charter may, perchance, kindle some 
little spark of interest in behalf of this neglected step-child — India. 
But even if we were without this slender hope, we should nevertheless 
think it our bounden duty to put on public record, by means of our 
respectful petitions and remonstrances to Parliament, this our 
humble protest against proceedings, which we view with alarm, as 
the commencement of an unlawful, rapacious, novel, and oppressive 


* Case of Imlach, Indigo planter, 1822 ; Paymaster Monk, 1826 ; Re- 
>orts of Shakspear (John,) II allied and others, on the robberies and mur- 
lers of the western T'hugs. 
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system of taxation. We protest, moreover, against the seeresy , in 
particular, which has marked this conspiracy against our property, 
by those to whose delegated rule it is our misfortune to be consigned, 
without adequate protection against their power, or safeguards 
against their jealousy of those ancient rights and charters which 
Calcutta has held from the Crown and Legislature of England for 
more than a century .’ 

• The writer, antici|>ating the odium and obloquy which will fall 
on all those advocating resistance to this imposition, however re- 
spectable they may be, exhibits the reasons why the authorities in 
India are likely to do their utmost to misrepresent all opposition to 
their will, and then says : 

f With respect to the home authorities, who must have given at 
least a formal sanction to this new taxing project, something more 
may be said in their defence. The Directors not unnaturally ac- 
quiesced in the recommendation from abroad, and probably without 
having had any grave legal doubts strongly suggested to them. 
They were flushed, besides, with recent victory, and had just tram- 
pled under their feet the contumacious and despoiled Hue kinoiiams, 
Arnots, Fairs, Lambs, Kumbolds, ano Palmers. They might 
well imagine that the growing spirit of independent thinking in India 
was laid for ever j otherwise, if they had entertained misgivings as 
to the success of their claim to tax their loving subjects, they would 
surely have had recourse for legal advice to the great law oflicers of 
the Crown, instead of reposing themselves on the domestic counsels 
of second-rate constitutional sages.* The Hoard of Control, in its 
turn, might be still more excusable for whatever sanction it gave to 
the uew taxation project, recommended, as that came to their body, 
from the double authority of the Directors and of the Government 
abroad — and fortified (doubtless) by the approbation of the Advo- 
cate-General in Bengal. Whether those high authorities in England 
will now feel very deeply indebted to the Indian rulers and finan- 
ciers, who have rashly led them into their present false position, 
may be doubtful, or more than doubtful : but the Company, at least, 
can scarcely be very grateful for the large portion of public notice 
which may chance to be attracted towards them and their measures. 
They are, naturally, a modest and retiring corporation, and it is not 
at all in harmony with their interests to court the general gaze at 
any time : least of all, towards the close and anticipated renewal of 
their long lease, when they can gain but little by increase of revenue, 
compared with the imminent jeopardy in which their very existence 
is put by all this mooting of the most delicate questions and ticklish 


* Sergeant Bosanquet, one of these, is the same oracle who has the sin- 
gular honour of differing from the Lord Chancellor and the twelve 
Judges, on the question of Legal Interest in foreign India; the same 
whose counsels led the Directors into all the cruelties by which they 
ruined the firm of Palmer at Hydrabad. 
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point9> touching their administration of justice -apd, , pevep^,, ,in, 
countries which have been so long left under their all hqt ab§pjpte 
power. The Board of Control, indeed, and Minister*, , peed Jvrvqno 
dislike to the fullest exposure of the system $ tl^ir degree of dislike, 
at least, will depend a good deal on the extent to w^ich They. me- 
ditate clipping the wings of the Company, before that bird of evil 
augury takes her next flight $ if they mean to leave things nearly 
as they are, the less said about existing abuses the better, qnd vice 
versa. They have unfortunately one particular interest to serve, 
sinister in its relation to the petitioners against taxation. It is plain, 
that the higher they can swell the gross amount of Indian revenue 
by the time the charter expires, and while the odium of exaction 
rests ostensibly with the Company, in so much better condition will 
they stand, if the nation is to resume this great plantation encum- 
bered with its actual debts.* The higher, too, that the net value 
of the estate stands, the better the terms that may be insisted on for 
a total or partial renewal. One conclusion, however, is clearly 
evolved by this exposition of the direct interest of the Company in 
augmenting their revenues, and the indirect interest of the Board of 
Control in this increase j namely, that neither of the great bodies in 
question should be intrusted by Parliament with any general power 
of indefinite taxation over India : a conclusion, indeed, sufiiciently 
evident on general constitutional principles. Tax payers cannot 
lawfully be deprived of all check over tax gatherers and tax im- 
posers ; and if India cannot yet be trusted in her old free cities, with 
any immediate voice in this vital matter, (a thing quite practicable 
by enlarging the council, or giving a negative to a municipal body 
chosen from the most opuleut grand jurors,) the least that Parlia- 
ment can do is, to reserve the power of the purse exclusively and 
jealously in its own hands, and to give opportunity for the full 
and free discussion of every project of finance before a new tax is 
laid on.’ 

After further pursuing the subject in the same able manned, and 
showing the gross ignorance, and absurd principles, on which, the 
whole system of the Company’s rule is conducted, the work thus 
concludes : 

* The influence of the East India Company is cnorttious, ahcl all 

Its debts, after all that has been written and said' of them, iarc not 
mofe than about equal to two years’ gross revenue: and if the interest is 
kept? low, they are a great political benefit, as Natives in all parts, of the 
country invest largo sums in these funds, and have therefore an immediate 
interest in the continuance and credit of the English Government. , By a 
reference to Rickards’s Speeches, Appendix Table, p. 238, it will' be seen, 
upon the undeniable evidence of figures, that the Indian debt originated, 
and swelled to, its bulk of thirty millions, solely from the losing com- 
merce of the Company, and in no respect from* any, inadequacy, , of the 
itwitorifd rqvemma to cover all mid everv charge of civil and military ud- 
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litfrvaifflfigf flroltat'the 'vast extent of their patronage at home and 
ahfciad'J! Ttiete \b scarcely a respectable family in the three king- 
ddhis into which Some bf the ramifications of this overwhelming si- 
nister influerice have not, directly or indirectly, insinuated them- 
selves^ ‘Withiri the focus of the city of London, where their power 
is pfcctffiatiy concentrated, it operates with undivided force, even to 
a degree which neutralizes, in a great measure, those wholesome 
• combinations, and that natural hostility, which, under other circum- 
stances,' would unite the statesman, the capitalist, the merchant, the 
manufacturer, and ship-owner, in one common endeavour to put 
down the last remnant of chartered monopoly, and to wring from 
the Company, in these days of domestic languor and distress, the 
right of free resort and free settlement in regions which now form & 
cOinponent portion of the British empire, and which unfettered skill, 
industry, and capital would speedily convert into an inexhaustible 
source of production, and a market of boundless extent. From 
Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow, Bristol, Greenock, Birmingham, 
Sheffield, Hull, Leeds, and other provincial towns, there may be 
better Hbpe for us than from the metropolis. The spirited inhabitants 
of those great emporia of trade and manufactures — in particular of 
Liverpool, the rival of London itself— will perhaps think it a task 
not unw’orthy of their most serious efforts, to nip, in the first bud, 
a system of new, secret, and boundless Indian taxation, which, in 
skilful and not unwilling hands, may be brought to bear so heavily 
in numberless indirect and ingenious shapes, on all who traffic to 
our eastern ports, as virtually to defeat the intended boon of the 
Fit fin trade— protected though it be from direct impost. Grudg- 
ingly and tardily was that boon conferred at the last renewal of the 
East India Company’s charter in IH13 ; and to the citizens of Li- 
verpool, more than to any other body of men, England is indebted 
for obtaining it. Headed by their liberal and talented representative, 
they will keep watch and ward over it, and take heed that the prize 
which their exertions won be not rendered valueless by fiscal artifice 
or political violence.’ 


We camjpt resist the inclination to add to this Appeal an extract 
of a letter, dated from Calcutta, the 8th of July, and published in 
the f Morning Herald’ of the past month. It contains nothing more 
than a bare statement of the truth, as it regards the conditions to 
which Englishmen are subject in India, and is well worthy the atten- 
tion of all Who deem our Indian possessions worth retaining. It is 
as 'follows : 

‘ We take for granted that the good people of England arc ex- 
ceedingly 1 desirous of getting rid of their Indian jjossessions, and 
have instructed our Governors here to make the most perilous expe- 
riment hpon our patience and forbearance. Not satisfied with 
depriving us of the liberty of the press, and the power of assembling 
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together to discuss our grievances, and to give vent to our irrita- 
tion — not satisiied with denying us all representation, all municipal 
authority — not satisfied with forbidding us even the privilege of loco- 
motion, without the special sanction of Government, a sanction 
which may be denied when asked, and recalled when given — not 
satisfied with possessing and exercising the power of banishment in 
its most arbitrary forms, they now claim a right to levy taxation to 
any extent, without reference to our means, or even to their own 
necessities. 

f England did a foolish and daring thing in attempting to force the 
Stamp Act upon the Anglo-Americans. All men have heard of the rc- 
sultjbut, our countrymen seem already to have forgotten the oldlesson, 
though it was bitter enough, and humiliating enough to have left its 
memory for a few generations, and the Stamp Act is now tried upon 
the Anglo-Indians. The endeavour to enforce it has produced a 
sensation new and menacing. Public freedom may often jbe attacked 
with impunity ; but it is a bold and weighty matter to proclaim the 
doctrines which we have heard in our streets, and which courtly 
Judges have pronounced from their exalted seats, that we, English- 
men, and the descendants of Englishmen, and Natives, who have 
been hitherto deluded with the foolish fancies that the laws of England 
were the /Eg is of our protection, — that wo, I say, hold our fortunes 
at the mercy of our rulers, and may he taxed at their rapacious and 
commercial will. 

‘ India is indeed too much forgotten in Britain. Tell our country- 
men that it contains one hundred millions of British subjects, 
turning to the “ Isles of the West” for protection, supplicating from 
public opinion that sympathy in their well-being — that interference 
in their behalf which can alone obtain for Britain the affection of 
their distant tribes, and for India the benefits and blessings of some 
small portion of that security which, if freedom be denied, England 
is bound to grant to her remote and countless dependents. The 
situation of India is not understood at home. You fancy, no doubt, 
that we arc settlers here — masters of the soil — mingling with the 
people. No such thing. Settle we dare not — lands we may not 
buy nor hold. If our affections would fain take root here, we may 
not plant them. That Englishman is an unwelcome, an intolerable 
intruder, who at all thinks of making India his home — of sitting 
down there under his own banyan-tree, domesticated, and dispensing 
among liis dependents those happy influences which are wielded by a 
benevolent land proprietor. The Englishman is only allowed to come 
hither and share a portion of the spoils of misrule. Loaded with 
them (if the climate spare him) he returns to Europe, and sends out 
new adventurers to plough and harrow the now almost exhausted 
field. Look, we, pray you, at the map of the world — see what a 
huge space of the Oriental hemisphere is dependent on British sway, 
and then lend us, we exhort you, lend us an attentive ear. Let it 
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not be said hereafter, if discontent shall forge weapons for despair, 
that England had no warning. It is for you to warn. It is for you 
— it is for the Public Press to tell our governors and your’s that 
these despotic acts of theirs are full of danger. Pond as we are of 
our country — desirous as we are of exalting whatever is right, and 
of palliating whatever is wrong, we cannot say a word in favour, 
in justification, in excuse, for acts like these. They arc the wan- 
tonness of oppression — they force us to cry out, “ We supplicate you 
to listen.” 

‘ We do not know from whom this abominable Stamp Act ema- 
nated — but it must have had its origin in ignorance or contempt of 
the public opinion of this country, and, as we hope, of that of Eng- 
land. Its pretensions are monstrous. It is introduced with the 
broad, unqualified assertion of the right of the Company’s Govern- 
ment to take from us — even to our last shilling. And what is the 
check proposed ? The check of the President of the Hoard of 
Control. 

‘ And will it be believed, that this country is to be delivered over 
to arbitrary taxation, by a series of secret, light-shunning proceedings 
— that we are to be overwhelmed with burdens, of whose infliction 
even the people of England will hear not a word, until they hear, 
perhaps, too, that one united .and indignant voice has repelled them 
as unfit or intolerable'* For how is it proposed to amerce us? 
The scheme is secretly to be discussed in the Council here j secretly 
sent home to be secretly talked over by your Leadenhall Directors j 
secretly approved of at the India Hoard 5 and then to burst upon us 
like a clap of thunder, and find us w holly ignorant of all that has 
been doing, and wholly unprepared. In sober sadness we must 
acknowledge, that “ we have nothing to do with the laws but to obey 
them.” Yet can we not wholly suppress our indignant thoughts j 
and even if we could suppress them, is it not wiser and better, at 
once to warn our countrymen against the course which our rulers 
are pursuing ! 

f When the vast Indian field presented to your statesmen so ex- 
tensive a prospect for the operations of free trade, and the merchant 
was encouraged to waft his adventures to the unlocked Oriental 
world — whilst the Hindoo was flattered with the benefits which 
would result from the removal of a baneful monopoly, who would 
have supposed that it would be so soon followed by a measure, 
which placed the capital of the free trader wholly at the mercy of 
arbitrary will and arbitrary power ? When the word of promise was 
poured into our ear, and we were buoyed up with the expectation 
that restrictions and incumbrances would he lightened and removed, 
then comes the severest, ‘"the unkindest cut of all j” and, for the 
drst time , a pretension is set up, and attempted to be enforced, more 
despotic, more intolerable, than ever before existed. Is the wealth 
of the free merchant to be thus subjected to a grinding commercial 
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Company — at the very moment when we are told that the monopo- 
lising spirit of that Company had been subdued? We cannot 
believe that such were the intentions of the Legislature. We confi- 
dently trust that the public press will lift its loud voice in our behalf, 
for we have here no public press. It has 'been silenced. It is only 
to you, and through you, that we can speak. The population of the 
United States were but a handful — their revenues a unit, compared 
with ours. Why — why would you alienate our affections ? Have t 
you no other sources of anxiety, that you would create one here, 
which may become the sorest of the most serious of all ? Is Ireland 
at rest ? Are the Canadians contented ? Has no Australian whisper 
of dissatisfaction fled across the Pacific wave ?’ 


O’Kavanagh. 

An Irish tale, under the above title, is now ready for the press. It contains a 
number of lyric compositions, many of them translated from the Irish language, 
and others original. Of the latter, wc have been favoured with the following 
specimen : 

As Mem’ry once reclined 
Within her breezy bowers, 

She tastefully entwined 
A wreath of freshest flowers. 

* Tis for Life's fav'rite child,’ 

She then exclaim’d, ‘ I've deck’d it 
When Valour, as he smiled, 

The blooming prize expected. 

Then Friendship next appear’d, 

Whose wishes seem’d the purest— 

By Hope and Candour cheer’d, 

He thought his claim the surest j 
Till Love, with winning wiles, 

Enraptured, shone advancing, 

With lips that play’d in smiles, 

And eyes in brightness^glancing. 

* Oh, Love !’ then Mem’ry cried, 

* Thy joys, though oft the fleetest, 

To many though denied, 

Are still by far the sweetest. 

'Tis on thy brows alone 
The light of life is shining ; 

Then be this wreath thine own, 

Of Mem'ry's fond designing. 

H. C. 
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Journal op the English Expedition from India 
to Egypt. 

In our Number for December last, we mentioned having received 
from France a very curious Journal of a French Officer, who, iU the 
# year 1800 , served as a subaltern in the Expedition which went from 
India to Egypt, and who is now a Peer of France, under the title of Le 
Comte de Noe. The circumstance of there being no authentic pub- 
lished account of thatExpedition, beyond the scattered facts which ap- 
peared in the papers of the day, would be alone sufficient to make this 
Journal an object of great, curiosity and interest ; but it is addition- 
ally so, as being written by a French Officer, then serving in one of 
the King's regiments in the English service, and containing the 
opinions of a foreigner, going, under the English Hag, to combat his 
own countrymen as enemies. 

On these grounds, we have preferred giving a free translation of 
the Journal itself, from its commencement to its close, to offering 
any review or analysis of the work 3 and including in our present 
Number the whole of the preliminary matter relative to the voyage 
to India, and the observations of the author in the country, at the 
period of his actual visit to it, we shall, in our next, enter on the 
more important portion of the Journal, from the departure of the Eng- 
lish Expedition from India for the Red Sea, to its return, after the 
object of its campaign in Egypt was efFected. 

ENGLISH EXPEDITION FROM INDIA TO EGYPT. 

Chapter I. 

Departure of the Author for India in the Company's ship, Ctfnclls. 

— Encounter a French Squadron. — The Ship gets aground in enter- 
ing the Tagus. — The Convoy arrives in India. 

At the epoch when the executive power in France, a weak heir 
to the power of the Convention, still held in its hands the manage- 
ment of affairs, I had been for some years in England, where I had 
followed my father at the time of the emigration. My situation was 
very precarious. Young, but without fortune, I did not consider the 
future without uneasiness ; my thoughts were directed incessantly 
to the necessity for exerting myself 3 but if, on the one side, there 
was nothing to indicate a termination of troubles in the interior of 
France 3 if rigorous laws had, for a long time, shut me out from that 
country : on the other, I scarcely saw around me, in England, the 
possibility of a speedy advancement. In this position, doubly re- 
strained, I turned my attention to India, and 1 resolved to try my 
fortune in going to seek, in that remote country, an indemnification 
for the losses which I had sustained in Europe 3 and, fortunately, 
circumstances occurred which favoured my projects. 

Oriental Herald, Vol 16 . R 
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For a long time habituated to extraordinary enterprises, by a con- 
tinued repetition of perils and of success, the French army resolved 
to make a descent upon Egypt. The English merchants were con- 
founded, and the Government was in the greatest alarm. The 
French found in the possession of Egypt a full compensation for 
the loss of their colonies ; the cultivation of the country had, in a 
flourishing condition, all the productions of the East Indies. Such 
were the reasons for their meditating and undertaking the occupation 
of it j and the result might have answered the expectation of France, 
if their possession of Egypt had not been disputed. The English 
Government neglected nothing by which they might prevent this 
expedition. They were employed in collecting an army, and it was 
resolved that they should oppose' all the resources possible to that 
army, which made light of all t-^sfacles, which had lately been 
triumphant over the forces of Austria, and had dictated the treaty of 
Campo Formio. 

I thought the moment favourable for putting my design into exe- 
cution. I demanded permission to go to India : my demand was 
granted} and I obtained a lieutenancy in the 10th regiment of 
the line, then recently ordered to India to join in the war against 
Tippoo Saib. 

The regiment embarked at the Isle of Wight, on board the Com- 
pany’s ship CujfneUs. I joined my division on the 1st of September, 
1798 3 and on the 4th we set sail for our destination, with orders to 
touch at Lisbon, and to take in another regiment of the English line. 
We had with us, independently of an expedition destined for Minorca, 
a numerous convoy, composed of transport ships tilled with troops 
for Portugal, and for different stations in the Mediterranean. A 
number of merchant ships profited by this circumstance, and placed 
themselves under our protection, so that the fleet was composed of 
more than three hundred sail, which carried considerable sums of 
money, and all sorts of munition. 

The wind was fair : we pursued our way with great rapidity j and 
soon descried the light-house of Usliant, near which we perceived 
a frigate, with all her sails set, and covered with signals. It was 
an English frigate, who told us that the French squadron had got 
under weigh, and had put to sea. We obtained from this ship all 
the intelligence which we required, and took every precaution pos- 
sible in order to avoid the enemy. The commander of the convoy, 
Captain Reynolds, belonging to the frigate Pomona , gave his orders 
to the different captains of the fleet, and especially to those of the 
great transport ships belonging to the India Company. They were 
enjoined, in the ease of meeting any enemy’s ships, to disguise them- 
selves as vessels of war, and to carry pennants and lights. They 
were directed, on the appearance of the French fleet, to form in line 
with the Argus of 44 guns, a vessel of two decks, and the Pomona, 
a frigate, also of 44 guns on one deck. Notwithstanding the care 
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we had taken to avoid the danger of an engagement, it nevertheless 
took place a few days afterwards in the Gulf of Gascony. The French 
fleet, it appeared, was composed of La Iloche of SO guns, and eight 
frigates of different sizes. These were enough to capture us all, if 
they had known the secret of our weakness. 

The orders, which were given with an admirable precision, were 
executed with promptitude. We formed ourselves immediately in 
Order of battle. The convoy was guarded by two ships, one Danish 
and the other American, which equally disguised themselves as 
vessels of war. 

We had nine ships in our line, of which seven were merchant- 
men, but armed, and a corvette, the Cormorant , of 18 guns. We 
continued in sight of each other, and were occupied in manoeuvring 
from six o’clock in the morning till nearly two in the afternoon. At 
length, at two o'clock, the French fleet retired. They had used 
their utmost endeavours to slip between us and our convoy, but 
we prevented this movement. In this position, we found that 
our safety depended on the care with which we concealed our 
weakness : at the same time, our evolutions were performed with 
great, rapidity, and executed with great precision. The French 
squadron also being, as we afterwards learnt, destined to land 
some, troops in Ireland, the delay which it might have met with 
in its course by attacking us, would have materially counter- 
acted its combined operations. The commander would not, there- 
fore, risk the success of his more important mission. Found in a 
contrary direction, the French squadron pursued its route, and soon 
encountered that of Sir John Warren on the coast of Ireland. They 
engaged in a long and bloody conflict : the Republican fleet was 
captured, not a single vessel escaping, so that this expedition to 
Ireland entirely failed. The French squadron in not attacking us 
committed an irreparable fault ; because they would infallibly have 
carried off our convoy, as well as the supplies of which we were the 
bearers, and thus have caused two expeditions to fail at the same time 
by the taking of the four regiments which w r e had on board. The 
beneficial results to the enemy would have been incalculable ; but 
their orders probably being positive, they were compelled to conform 
to them. 

When one reflects on the chances which the contrary event would 
probably have caused, it is diflieult to refrain from admiring that 
Providence, who holds the destinies of empires, rules them with 
an absolute power, and mocks all human prudence, in making it 
depend entirely upon His will. 

We now again made sail, and were soon in sight of Lisbon. On 
entering the Tagus, wc touched upon the bar which obstructs the 
mouth of that line river. The shock was violent. We remained 
f°r some time in the greatest state of alarm. However, as the ship, 
after having touched, passed clear over the bar, and reached the 
It 2 
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river without our perceiving any leak, wc thought no more of the 
injury. 

At Lisbon wc reached the 51st regiment on board, and again put 
to sea. After a voyage of two months, we landed at the Cape of 
Good Hope, where we remained about six w r eeks. We had scarcely 
left this place, and gained the open sea, when a violent tempest arose. 
As wc did not lind the ship to leak, we at iirst took no notice of 
the injury wt had experienced in the gale. When the tempest had 
ceased, however, and when we were in 12° south latitude, the leak 
iirst showed itself: we made then two feet of water every hour. 
Happily we did not in the least suspect the critical situation in which 
we were : we did not know the height of the peril from which we 
had so miraculously escaped, until the vessel arrived at Bombay. 
The Cuffnclls, in fact, had been greatly injured in her bottom by 
striking on the bar of Lisbon, at the entrance into the Tagus j but 
the mass of matter then adhering to the broken part repmined in 
the bole which it had made, and the coaly substance of which it was 
formed mixing with tar, liquified by the tropical heat, formed on the 
plank a sort of cement, which kept the fiagments together, at the 
same time that it stopped the progress of the water, and completely 
prevented any leak. When the ship entered the dock at Bombay 
to be repaired, the mass of matter, being no longer supported by 
the water in which the ship floated, fell out, when it w f as found that 
the wood all around it had become entirely rotten. If this ma^s 
had fallen out during our passage, nothing could have saved us 
from sinking. It was in such a weak vessel that we had come over 
the vast sea, and that wc had remained for four months totally un- 
conscious of our danger. 

Arrived at length in India, where we had thought of going to 
Mysore to fight against Tippoo Sail), we found that, by this time, 
he had lost both his throne and his life. England was then the 
reigning power in Hindoostan. There remained no enemies to 
oppose, and we had only to support the heat of the climate, which 
tormented us exceedingly, it being then the season of the year 
when the scorching winds are felt most oppressively. 

Chapter H. 

India , — General Aspect of the Country — Geographical Features o I 
Hindoostan — Increase of the English Power in India — Causes oj 
the War with Tippoo Saib — East India Company — Affairs of it- 
Government — Military Force of India — Description of the Sepoy & 

Every thing relative to India, and its history, has justly excitei 
great curiosity. A desire to gratify this curiosity, which the cir 
cumstances of the present moment serve to increase, induces me t< 
give a rapid sketch of this country, which has at all times attracts 
the public attention, and occupied the pen of the historian, Thu 
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which is remarked, above all, in India, is the imchangeablencss of 
its institutions, The progress of centuries have produced on the 
earth numerous changes in all other countries 3 but the manners of 
the Indians have passed, from age to age, without alteration, as 
the blood of their castes, without mixing. 

The Indians have always been submissive. All armed forces which 
havedebired to take possessionof their country have easily succeeded 3 
but political power lias never been able to make any impression on 
the civilization and habits of the people. The close connection of 
manners with the ceremonies of faith, has been an insurmountable 
harrier to political changes 3 the belief of Brahma has triumphed 
over the fury and over the cruelty of Mohammedanism 3 as it has 
resisted, still later, the influence of the religion of Christ. 

We find, in the most ancient histories, accounts of the character 
of the Indians 3 the same traits distinguish, at the present day, this 
celebrated people. In the time of Ileiodotus, and of Anian, the 
Indians fed themselves upon vegetables, divided themselves into 
sects, into castes or classes, distinguished by ‘the professions which 
they carried on in their families. These things are now the same 
as they were ages ago. Marriages arc made at the same periods, 
and after the same rites 3 the costume, the manners, the local usages, 
the many piivilegvs reserved for the more noble castes, all are re- 
tained. While civilization is going on in Europe, every thing here 
b calm, and this repose is culled happiness. 

It is now more than half a century since many powers have 
divided this immense territory. At present, England is its sole lord. 
India, properly speaking-, only comprehends that part which has for 
its boundaries the Xerbudda, and the frontiers of Bengal and of 
Baliar 3 but in general in Europe, we mean, by India, that vast 
country circumscribed by the kingdoms of Caudahar and ofCabul to 
the west 3 to the north, b) the two chains of Thibet 3 to the east, 
b) the Burman emphej and to the south, by the vast basin of the 
Indian Ocean. 

Her actual possessors divide it into three Presidencies : the first, 
that of Bengal, comprehends all the northern provinces, from the 
north of the Ganges to the Indus, bounded on the north by those of 
Lahore, Hcrinagur, (hide, Nepaul, Boutan 3 on the east, by A r mean, 
a country tributary to the kingdom of the Burmans 3 on the west, 
by the Mahratta confederation, and on the south by the country of 
Berar. 

The second, that of Madras, includes all the southern part of the 
Coromandel coast : bounded on the north by Berar 3 on the west, 
hy the chain of Ghauts 3 and extending to the south us far as Cape 
Comorip. 

Lastly, the Presidency of Bombay ; comprehending the territory 
of Surat, Cambay, and all the Malabar coast, with the exception of 
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Goa, which is subject to the crown of Portugal, and some other 
ports, belonging to the Mahrattas, or to the Queen of Cananore, as 
well as Mah6, formerly a colony of Prance, and Cochin, once belong- 
ing to the Dutch. 

There are, besides, two other small tributary Governments, of 
which the Company are unchangeable proprietors : that of Pulo 
Penang, or the Prince of Wales’s Island 5 and that of Bencoolen, 
on the coast of Sumatra. 

It was Queen Elizabeth, who, in 1 GOO, gave to a corporation the 
privilege of an exclusive trade with India. She established, by this 
legislative act, that colossal power, which has since enlarged the Bri- 
tish empire beyond all expectation, and, perhaps, beyond the limits 
of prudence. 

This Company had different views, which it was not possible to 
follow, without exposing it to danger, until the year 1783, an epoch 
when they had no longer to fear the rivalry of the Prcnoh Company, 
and from the date of which the English have been able to follow 
and execute the projects of invasion, which they had so long- 
meditated . 

It was from 1784 to 1810 that they arrived at the last term of their 
progress. The twenty-tiv e years comprised in this interval, are 
filled with events and their results, whickifturpass all belief, if the 
facts which attest them, as one might sayf^did not happen directly 
under our eyes. 

During this period, however, the English Legislature caused a 
great modification in the constitution of the East India Company, 
by limiting their charter, and creating a Board of Control, insti- 
tuted to overlook and regulate their political acts ; but in submitting to 
eventual necessities, they found, in these same shackles, means of 
action and power. The results have been immense for the public 
prosperity : if the acquisition of a distant country, containing mil- 
lions of subjects, if the activity of the mother country, if the im- 
mense fortune of a number of individuals, servants of the East 
India Company, can compensate for the embarrassed finances of an 
administration which, with so many elements for riches, presents 
only, as the end of its operations, an almost incalculable mass of debt ! 

In 178^, the death of Ilyder Ali, — in 1/83, the peace with 
France, which only preserved to that power the weak factories in 
the Peninsula, — lastly, in 1784, the peace with Tippoo Saib, were 
the causes and consequences of the English success. The policy 
of the Company, which the legislative power supported by its acts, 
did the rest. The restraints under which they were placed, as I 
have before remarked, did not in the least hinder this prodigious 
development. To give only one example, I would cite the manner 
in which the Company eluded the disposition of the act of 1784, 
which prohibited them from making conquests, and did not permit 
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them the right of war, unless in case of self-defence, or when it 
became necessary to protect the rights of their allies. However, the 
territory is every year increased, because all the territory conquered, 
though conceded to a nominal sovereign, belongs always to the 
Company. 

The actual Government is at present concentrated, as it were, 
in the person of a Governor-General. This high functionary is 
the supreme lord over all the English possessions in the Peninsula ; 
the other governors receive their orders from, and communicate with 
him. 

All the civil and military officers are nominated by the Court of 
Directors. This Court choose for themsehes also the commanders 
of their armies, and the governors of their presidencies, from among 
the candidates of which the presentation belongs to the King, but 
they may suspend or recal those with whose services they are not 
satisfied. 

The young men destined for the civil administration, whom they 
send out to India, have the title of f writers.’ These young men 
first learn the languages of the country — the Hindoo, the Malabar, 
and the Persian. It is not till they know then* that they are ap- 
pointed. They become then the agents of Government, and rise bv 
degrees to the first olliees. 

It is the same with those who follow the career of arms. The 
Court of Directors appoint them, and give them a destination before 
they depart from Europe : some are attached to the engineers and 
artillery, others to the infantry and cavalry ; the two lirst, branches 
have a special college in England. The officers and aspirants to 
the marine department, whether the naval or mercantile, are both 
equally at the nomination of the Court of Directors, which gives to 
their adm inistrators an immense patronage*, and furnishes them 
with the means of disposing advantageously of a number of young 
men of family. 

The land forces of the India Company amount to more than 
200,000 men, all armed ; those employed at sea, to about 20,000. 
A stranger cannot form an evict idea of the power of this sovereign 
Company. Its charter is temporary; but the privilege may be 
renewed many times ; and it is not, J tlnnk, possible tor it to be 
revoked; for how could this vast territory be governed > How 
could w ; e replace a material of which the mass is incalculable ? 
Besides, what would be the object of displacing their authority ? 
Where should we find an administiation more skilful, more mild, 
and more provident, than that of the Company ? The laws which 
reign throughout the Presidencies, protect the Natives equally with 
the Europeans. The Natives live tranquilly with their property, 
and they are, in their persons, more happy than they would be 
under the Nabobs. 
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The Company’s troops could not be better disciplined and 
equipped than they are 3 the materiel is as magnificent as it is 
immense. Always ready to enter into a campaign, its army, com- 
posed of Natives, disciplined after the European fashion, rival the 
troops of Europe in the precision of their manoeuvres, the courage 
and fearlessness of their military movements 3 they are, besides, 
greatly attached to the Government, who pay them with great 
exactness, and go so far as to take care of the families of the absent 
soldiers, when they go to war on the frontiers. These troops are 
exclusively commanded by European officers. 

It may not, perhaps, be uninteresting to offer here a sketch of 
the Company's forces, in the three Presidencies, at the time of my 
residence in India, as well as that of the construction of the corps 
of sepoys. 

'L'he following is an account of the forces : 

Presidency of Bencac. — One regiment of Europeans, consisting 
of 2000 men, divided into ten companies 3 twenty -eight sepoy regi- 
ments of infantry, each of 2100 men, or two battalions of ten com- 
panies each 3 twenty-seven companies of European artillery, and as 
many of Natives 3 eight regiments of Native cavalry, each com- 
posed of eight com panics, or about 600 men 3 a numerous corp of 
engineers 3 a regiment of invalids, for the service of the garrisons 3 
a corp for the service of the c ustom-house, and the military-police 3 
besides numerous corps of volunteers, who are levied in case of war. 

Presidency of Madras.- — A European regiment, of the same 
force as that of Bengal 3 twenty-seven sepoy regiments of infantry ; 
eight regiments of Native cavalry ; two European regiments of 
artillery 3 a considerable corps of Native artillery, and a regiment 
of horse artillery 3 a corp of engineers ; a veteran regiment from 
the Carnatic, a regiment of European invalids, and many corps of 
volunteers. 

Presidency of Bombay. — A European regiment, of the same 
force as those of Bengal and Madras 3 two battalions of European 
artillery, and a numerous corps of Native artillery 3 a regiment of 
European horse artillery 3 a corp of engineers 3 a regiment of 
marine sepoys 3 a regiment of national invalids, for the garrisons. 

The Presidencies of Bombay and Madras have each a commander- 
in-chief, subordinate, with respect to the military authority, to the 
general officer who commands at Bengal. A number of staff-officers 
surround these generals. 

The marine force of Bombay consists of twenty ships of war, 
from ten to twenty guns each, destined to protect its commerce 
from the pirates on the coast of Malabar and the Persian Gulf. 
The Lascars, or sailors of India, enjoy a high reputation. 

Besides these forces, the King of England furnishes to the Com- 
pany a body pf 30,000 men, including cavalry and .infantry, -which 
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it holds in its pay from the time of their arrival in the country, and 
under its care from the moment of their departure from Europe. 
These troops serve jointly with those of the Company, but in all 
eases rank above them. The British Government possess, also, a 
considerable lleet in India. 

The following is the composition of the regiments of sepoys in 
the East India Company’s service : One colonel, .two lieutenant- 
colonels, two majors, ten captains, twenty-two lieutenants, two 
adjutants, two quarter-masters, a surgeon, and two assistants. 
Besides these officers, who are all Europeans, each regiment has 
twenty subidars, or Native sub-captains, and forty jemidars, or sub- 
lieutenants. These inferior oHuers are Natives. There are besides 
two Indian surgeons to each regiment of two battalions ; a battalion 
is composed of 1200 men. 

The cavalry has the same proportion of officers, European and 
Native. The regiments of 800 strong, have each — one colonel, one 
lieutenant-colonel, two majors, four captains, eight lieutenants, six 
cornets, or sub-lieutenants, one adjutant, one quarter-master, one 
surgeon, uud two assistants ; eight subidars, and sixteen jemidars. 

The forces of the India Company are, at present, considerable. 
The following is an accurate statement : 

Army of Bengal. — Eight regiments of cavalry ; two regiments 
of European infantry; sixty-eight regiments of Native infantry; 
to which are added the corps of volunteers and militia ; the artillery 
and the engineers arc formed in the same proportion. 

Army of Madras. — Eight regiments of cavalry; two regiments 
of infantry ; fifty regiments of sepoys ; a regiment of invalids. 
Moreover, the militia, and the corps of volunteers, both of foot and 
horse. 

Army of Bombay. — Three regiments of cavalry ; one regiment 
of European infantry; twenty-six regiments of Native infantry. 
These are all independent of the militia, the volunteers, the engi- 
neers, the horse and foot artillery, and the marines. 

The sepoys are clothed in a red jacket, striped with different 
colours ; blue sash, with white ornaments, and small calico drawers, 
which descend only to the middle of the thigh. Their legs are naked, 
and they wear sandals ; a sort of blue turban, mounted with copper, 
completes the uniform. The Indian ollicers wear the same costume, 
with the exception of the pantaloons, and the turban, which is 
mounted with silver. Those of Bengal wear boots, those of Madras 
and Bombay wear sandals. This singular uniform, tlreir naked legs, 
their copper-coloured tint, and martial air, all concur to render the 
appearance of these troops imposing. 

Among the sepoys, some are Mohammedans, and some Hindoos ; 
they all bear the distinctive mark of the caste to which they belong,, 
and to which they attach the utmost importance. The difference ot 
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religion, nevertheless, which every where else creates mortal enmi* 
ties, does not here occasion any trouble. There exists between the 
sects serving under the same colours, a real but peaceable jealousy 
of each of them, which, in fact, forms the true security of the English 
power. If any conspiracy is plotted, one of these two parties imme- 
diately give the warning, and prevent its happening. The difference 
of their worship is also a greater guarantee ; I had a proof of it 
during my stay in India. The Government of Madras thought it 
necessary, in 1809, to reduce certain pecuniary advantage?. This 
reduction was disapproved of. The European officers whom it af- 
fected concerted together to get it revoked ; the authorities persisted. 
They commenced an open insurrection, and refused all service. They 
tried a negociation through the European regiment at Madras • they 
would hear nothing, and declared that they would not take any part 
in the expedition which they were about to prepare at Masulipatam, 
against the Dutch possessions in the Moluccas. 'They then ad- 
dressed themselves to the sepoys j but the officers having had in- 
telligence from the Europeans, refused to obey, and placed the 
Government in an awkward situation. Happily, all their efforts 
failed against the fidelity of the soldiers, who constantly repelled 
their seductions, and gave notice of all their movements before 
they took place. The king’s troops were in consequence sent for, 
and their presence impressed the mutineers with respect. 

The Company’s officers were in many instances arrested, and their 
places filled up by others taken from among the king’s troops. All 
this took place without the sepoy ever failing in his duty to the Go- 
vernment which paid him. , Some few acts of severity soon brought 
back these officers to good order. All was at length calm ; and 
an insurrection, which at first threatened to overturn the Govern- 
ment, served, on the contrary, only to strengthen it : a result due 
entirely to the care which it takes of its Native soldiers, and the 
wise policy which it imposes on itself, of not abandoning the fami- 
lies of their defenders, whenever they are called out of their terri- 
tory. 

Nothing can equal the beauty of the fortifications of the towns of 
India, and the cleanliness with which they are kept. Large, well- 
shaped, solid, and elegant, they embrace every thing which can 
facilitate their defence, and contribute to the well-being of the 
soldiers. Madras, above all, is a model of this kind. Protected by 
a succession of works, which follow one another, commanded by 
forts well garrisoned, they could withstand the most lively attacks, 
and defy the most numerous armies $ the Black Town, situated on 
the border of the sea, half a league from it, serves also to place it 
out of the danger of insult. At the least signal, its immense popu- 
lation would be in movement, and render the situation of the enemy 
very perilous. Nature herself seems to have taken pleasure in mul- 
tiplying the obstacles which defend it - } she has rendered the shore 
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difficult of approach, and has prevented the European boats from 
having access to it. They are obliged to stop a quarter of a league 
at least from the beach ; it is from this distance Unit the surf com- 
mences, which rises three times before it arrives at the beach, where 
it breaks with violence. If European boats attempted a disem- 
barkation, they would be dashed to pieces. Their frames are not 
sufficiently flexible, they could not resist the shock ; so that they do 
not employ anything but peculiarly built boats, weakly put together, 
which yield to the violence of the surf without being destroyed. 
These boats are large enough to carry from forty to forty-five per- 
sons j they are besides light, and skilfully managed by the Natives, 
who cry, sing, and row together, and are very careful in not pre- 
senting their sides to the surf which menaces them ; they are 
always prepared with rafts, in case these boats should upset. The 
surf is frequently of a prodigious height ; it commences, as I before 
said, about a quarter of a mile from the shore : to the first wave 
succeeds another, which pushes you impetuously towards the coast ; 
then a third, and so on in succession, until the boat is thrown on 
the sand. Immediately a crowd of Natives who are waiting for it, 
seize hold of it and draw it to the shore. 

The rafts are composed of two ’tfiick planks of six or eight feet in 
length, attached together. One or two Indians place themselves on 
this, and rapidly convey themselves where danger requires it. Many 
of these Indians wear round their necks a chain of silver, to which is 
attached a medal of the same metal, which has been awarded to 
them for having saved the lives ot Europeans, lhey are perfectly 
naked, having only a small turban of palm-leaves, which serves 
them as a head-dress. It is in this turban that they place their des- 
patches, and hide their papers, to prevent their being wetted, or 
meeting with any other injury. Mounted on their rafts, they arc 
not afraid to leave the coast, and frequently gain the open sea. 
During the war, Government itself made use of them with success, 
to expedite to Colombo its orders to the troops which were sent 
there to suppress an insurrection. 

Madras is peopled with Europeans, Armenians, and Portuguese. 
There are also seen here a great number of Pariahs, who meet, as 
throughout the rest of India, with all the contempt and ill-treatment 
with which their countrymen overwhelm them. The surround- 
ing country is interspersed with charming fields, superb roads, 
planted on either side with trees. It is in this neighbourhood that 
the Nabob of Arcot resides. This prince possesses the appearance 
of power, but every thing ends there. He has given up his rights 
and his sovereignty, which have passed into the hands of the Com- 
pany, from whom he receives, in return, an annual fixed sum. I he 
honours of the salute are paid to him ; they fire a volley ot twenty- 
one guns on occasions of visits, &c. 

The buildings in India are generally of an elegant structure, A 
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colonnade surrounds the country-houses,’ and affords an agreeable 
walk during the heat of the day. between the intervals of the co- 
lumns are suspended tatties, of mats, made of a peculiar grass of 
India, which arc kept constantly wetted ; the air, passing through 
them, produces in the interior a delightful freshness. It is the great 
luxury of this country, where really such means arc necessary to 
enable one to sustain the heat of so burning a climate. 

The lime which the masons of India use in their buildings is of 
the linest quality 5 it is generally a mixture of lime and oyster- 
shells ; it is mixed with a certain quantity of the sugar of the palm- 
tree, jaggary, to form a kind of stucco, which has the polish and 
durability of marble. The Indians possess an extraordinary talent 
in making architectural ornaments of this Material. 

The bay, or road-stead of Madras, is tilled with ships from the 
month of January to the middle of October, when the bad season 
commences. All the vessels then leave it it is considered too much 
exposed, and maritime insurance ceases for those which remain after 
that time. 

We learned, on our arrival, (in the beginning of April,) that the 
Government had become alarme^at the formal preparations which 
Tippoo Saib was making. They discovered that he was holding 
secret communication with the Isle of Trance j that many French- 
men were even attached to his fortune, by entering into his service ; 
and that it was the Governor who had furnished him with these 
reinforcements. The Governor-General considered his presence 
necessary at Madras ; he went as far as Mvsore, in order to be at 
hand to watch Tippoo’s movements, and to take effectual measures 
to prevent the execution of liis projects. Before leaving Calcutta, he 
ordered the Bengal army to be put in motion 3 and, on bis arrival at 
Madras, tbc troops of that Presidency, and those of Bombay, received 
the same orders. The Governor-General, the Earl of Mornington, 
since the Marquis of Wellesley, thought it necessary, before he com- 
menced hostilities, to demand an explanation of Tippoo. That 
Prince’s reply was evasive ; he still continued his preparations, and 
the Governor-General marched on with his troops. The army moved 
forward, fell upon Mysore, and took possession of it. The strong 
places on the frontier scarcely made any defence, and were taken 
almost as soon as they were attacked. They then advanced towards 
Seringapatam ; they laid siege to this capital ; the garrison was nu- 
merous and well-trained, and the resistance was obstinate. The 
33d regiment, which was commanded by Colonel Wellesley, now 
the Duke of Wellington, attempted an attack by night j but it was 
repulsed with loss. Its chief, since become so celebrated, made a 
complete failure. A few days after, (the commencement of May, 
1799,) Seringapatam was taken by assault. 

I his was a happy period for England. She now saw herself freed 
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from the ny)st formidable enemy which she had ever had in India. 
The death of the Saltan terminated, jit the same moment, his dynasty 
and the war. His sons fell into the hands of the conquerors 3 and a 
young descendant of the former King of Mysore, deposed by Hydcr 
Alij was replaced on the throne of his ancestors, and charged with 
the care of the people, while the English guarded all the strong 
forts. A singular fact, and one which proves on what slight things 
the success of war depends, is, that on the day of the capture of 
Seringapatam, the river which washes it being nearly dry in the 
morning, rose in the evening so high, that an elephant could scarcely 
pass it. The rainy season commenced, and, a day later, the English 
would have been obliged to raise the siege and retire. 

A great deal is now said about the projects which Russia enter- 
tained towards India, and of the success she would obtain, were she 
to carry her arms there. On looking at the map, there may appear 
to be some chance for her, but in the country there is none. Sur- 
rounded on the north by steep mountains, I lindoostan presents to the 
army which shall have passed there, nothing but deserts, impassable 
defiles without roads, where 110 means of subsistence could be found, 
and where it would be necessary to transport the artillery by men. 
Surrounded with difficulties, th" would be obliged to march from 
defile to defile, to force them, one after the other, and would find them- 
selves exposed to perish, it they should fail in anyone ot their attacks 3 
add to this, that they would find opposed to them numerous and 
brave troops, abundantly pro\ ided, and who would have at their 
command all the resources of the fertile provinces which they would 
leave behind them. Every thing, then, would be in favour of the 
defence, and nothing in favour of the attack. To the east and to the 
west, they would meet with the same chances and with the same 
dilliculties ; every where devoted I roops, deserts, and obstacles with- 
out number. If we examine, now, what maritime forces protect the 
coasts, and the weight which they would have in the scale, it will be 
clear, that every project of assault would be folly 3 they would not 
even have the resource which is so frequently made use of in war, 
that of insurrections and open revolts. How, ill fact, could you 
excite the population ? 15 y the allurement of interest > They arc 
already in possession 3 they have lost nothing 3 and in this re- 
spect they are as well off as they were formerly under Auiengzcbe. 
Tranquil and happy, they arc without regret, as they are without 
ambition. The son succeeds to the father, and every one lives con- 
tented with the condition which has been bequeathed to him by his 
parents. It is his destiny to remain there, and he follows it. The 
same customs, the same manners, the same resignation 3 nothing m 
the world would make him change either his religion or his habits. 
India will, therefore, always resist every effort to render it civilised 
and free. 
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Though my dreams of loved freedom are o’er. 

Though Hope on my soul shall dawn never. 

Yet thy tones are as soft as of yore. 

And thy voice as unbroken as ever j — 

To my desolate heart thou alone dost remain. 

For thine accents of love are for ever the same. 

Though the voice of thy comforter ’s dead, 

Yet to soothe my lone horrors thou scekcst, — 

In the language of days that are lied, 

’Mid my loneliness often thou speakest ; 

And the strains which I loved when my visions were bright. 
In their melody pierce the deep shadows of night. 

The invisible Spirit of Song- 

In thy whispering chords feth his dwelling ; 

Yet hushed is lus voice, erst so strong, 

When thy tones in soft murmurs are swelling, 

To brighten the gloom of my lone house of woe : — 

’Tis the sweetest of boons the lorn captive may know. 

When, chafed unto madness, my blood 
Hath rush’d in hot agony boiling 
To my brain in a torturing Hood, — 

When my soul was in sickness recoiling 
From the horrible doom of a sepulchred life, 

And my bosom hath heav’d like the ocean in strife,— 

Thy strains on my anguish have sunk. 

Breathing peace, — and the turmoil was hush’d; 

My ears have thy melody drunk 

Till the fountains in mercy have gush’d 
From their parch ’d-up abodes, — with strange transport I wep I, 
Then in passionless calm hath my worn spirit slept. 

When from my loved home I was riven — 

When the blackness of night smote my day — 

When the freshening breezes of heaven 
On my brow were forbidden to play, — 

Still they left me my harp, with its soft soothing breath, 

That captivity’s curse might not bruise me to death. 

L. 
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Spanish America. 

In a former Number we gave some account of New Granada and 
Peru ; we shall now proceed to present our readers with an epitome 
of that portion of the New World which may be more strictly 
termed Spanish America, commencing with Buenos Ayres in South 
America, and concluding with Mexico in North America, — portions 
of the world now rendered particularly interesting, as affording a 
wide held for the display of British science and British enterprise. 

The Vice-royalty of Buenos Ayres is a very extensive country, 
forming, with the addition of the provinces of Charcos and Chi- 
quitoes", (formerly appertaining to Peru,) a compact body of land, 
nearly square, stretching through <2G degrees of south latitude. 
Its aspect, generally speaking, is that of a level country, bounded 
by two immense chains of mountains, that on the side of Brazil 
forming its eastern, and that on the side of Peru forming its west- 
ern boundary : on the west, it is also div ided from Cluli and Peru 
by the lofty ridges of the Andes. ^Towards the north it is bounded 
by desert tracts of mountain-land, from whence issue many streams 
that flow in every direction, till they join the large rivers which 
traverse the country, and have their origin in regions but imper- 
fectly known. Buenos A) res is not unlike a vast am [ill i theatre, 
shut in, laterally, by the mountains of Brazil and Peru ; on the 
north, by the lofty heights which disembogue their waters through 
the mouth of the Amazons and the Orinoco. On the south, by the 
widely-expanded Plata, and by a branch ot the Cordillera ot Chili, 
that runs across towards the Atlantic, bearing towards the south- 
east the immense opening ot the Bio de la Plata, as a wide, stu- 
pendous, and magnificent portal, proportioned to the grandeur, the 
importance, and the extent of the regions to which it gives access. 
It is divided into five provinces, viz. : 

1. Buenos Ayres, on Bio de la Plata, of which the principal 
towns are Buenos Ayres, <200 miles from the mouth of the Plata, 
containing between 50,(>0<> and GO, 000 inhabitants : Santa Pc, a 
small place, at the conflux of the Salad o and the Paraguay : and 
Monte Viedo, 1<20 miles east-north-cast of Buenos A) res, contain- 
ing about <20,000 inhabitants. 

2. Paraguay, of which the chief town is Assumption, on the 
eastern bank of the great river Paraguay, eighteen miles above the 
junction of the first mouth of the Pilcarnago. It contains about 
500 Spanish families, and several thousand Indians. 

3. Tucuman, of which the chief towns are, Tueuman, 1170 miles 
in a direct line from Lima : San Jago del Lstero, G50 miles 
north-north-west from Buenos Ayres, on the great road to Lima, 
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containing about 2000 inhabitants : Cordeva, 468 miles north- 
north-west from Buenos Ayres, and containing 1500 Spanish inha- 
bitants, with about 4000 negroes : Xujuy, or Zujuy, in long. 
66° 4' west, lat. 23° 5' south j Salta, or Sail Miguel de Salta, con- 
taining 400 houses, and situated long. 64° ISO' west, lat. 24° 17' 
south. 

4. Los Charcos and Potosi, formerly part of Peru, and situated 
amidst the eastern ridges of the Andes, of which the chief towns 
are La Plata, or Chuquisaca, containing 14,000 inhabitants. Po- 
tosi at one time contained more than 100,000 inhabitants, but they 
have now declined to about one-third of that number. It is 161; 
miles north-west of Buenos Ayres, and 1215 miles north-cast of 
Lima. Santa Cruz de la Sierra, is rather a large and populous 
town in lat. 14 u 20' south : La Paz is 612 miles south-east of Lima, 
containing 20,000 inhabitants. Its great staple article of trade is 
Paraguay tea, for which about 200,000 piastres, or about 45,000/. 
sterling, are received annually. 

5. Chicpiito, or Cuzco, formerly part of Chili, of which the 
chief towns are Mendoza, in a plain at the foot of the Andes, with 
6,000 inhabitants ; and San .) uun de la Frontera, ninety-four miles 
north by east of Mendoza. 

The magnificent Bio de la Plata, with all its tributary streams, 
such as the Paraguay, the Parana, the Uruguay, the Pilcaiui>o, 
the Vermejo, and the Salado, is the great drain by which the 
waters of this immense country arc carried to the ocean. The 
country, with the exception of the western provinces of Los Charcos, 
Potosi, &c. presents a tract of land so level, as to prevent the pro- 
gress of many of its principal rivers, which form, in consequence, 
large shallow lakes. Such, in fact, is the extreme flatness of the 
country, that according to trigonometrical observations, the great 
river Paraguay is found to fall not more than a foot within a space 
of 400 miles. This level condition of the country presents an in- 
surmountable obstacle to the formation of canals or conduits, so 
that this grand and useful source of communication is entirely cut 
off, and the supply of water rendered sparing and troublesome. 
In Buenos Ayres, accordingly, and in other places, it is found ne- 
cessary to resort to machinery in order to bring the water to the 
level of the houses. In consequence of the extreme flatness of the 
country many of the numerous streams which flow down the eastern 
declivity of the Andes, stagnate in the plains below, either expand- 
ing into lakes, or forming extensive marshes. In the flat plains of 
La Plata, the Los Xarages is formed by the collected waters of the 
torrents which flow during the rainy season from the mountains of 
Chiquitos ; and the Paraguay, overflowing its banks at that period, 
inundates an expanse of country under the 17 ° of south lat. to an 
extent of more than 300 miles in length, and 120 in breadth. 
When the waters of the Paraguay subside, the lake becomes a 
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marsh, infested . with alligators. Its banks swarm with tigers, 
monkeys, stags, and other wild animals, and with multitudes of 
venomous reptiles and insects. In addition to this lake, there are 
others of very considerable magnitude 3 and several smaller ones, 
which are formed by the rivers, which cannot continue their course 
without inundating the land in the vicinity of their banks. 

It is one remarkable feature of this ilat country, that it contains 
an immense tract of 600 or 7 00 miles in length, and 150 in 
breadth, the soil of which is saturated with fossil salt, and in which 
all the rivulets, lakes, and wells, are completely brackish. At the 
city of Assumption, a considerable quantity of salt is re lined from 
the earth 3 and between Santa IV and Cordova, as far as St. Jago 
del JEstero, the whole ground is covered with a white incrustation 
of salt, even to the foot of the Cordilleras. The ground also ap- 
pears white with salt-petre after a shower of rain, and the feet are 
chilled with it excessively. To the south-west of Buenos Ayres, 
from 400 to 450 miles, the country abounds with salt lakes, which 
produce very fine clirystalline salt. Journeys are frequently taken 
from Buenos Ayres to these salt lakes, and two or three carts are 
annually loaded with salt. The country, to the south of the great 
river of Patagonia, is also spread out into extensive plains, which 
extend in almost uninterrupted continuity. 

These immense levels arc a most remarkable feature in the aspect 
of this extraordinary country. They present a vast expanse of 
waving grass, 900 miles in extent, and covered with a strong and 
luxuriant herbage. No hill rises in this immense Hat to a greater 
elevation than 600 feet above the level of the plain, so that, when 
placed on one of these eminences, the eye wanders over a space re- 
sembling the ocean, uninterrupted save by the dark indefinite 
spots, formed here and there by herds of cattle, or by the travelling 
waggons and escorts. The nutritive herbage with which they are 
covered, affords pasture to those countless herds of cattle that rove, 
unvalued and unowned, over so large a portion of South America, 
and whose hides and tallow alone are considered worthy of being 
sought after by the Spanish hunters, and form a principal article of 
the trade of Buenos Ayres. This country is not inhabited either 
by the Indians or by the Spaniards, though it is occasionally traversed 
by both 3 in these trackless deserts, there are no land-marks or 
traces by which the road can be discovered, for many hundred 
miles : the route, therefore, is pursued by the compass. 

From Buenos Ayres, the great road to Potosi and Lima passes 
through Tucuman. 

In 1748, regular stages were built all the way, post-houses were 
erected, and Ti relays of horses aiid carriages provided. The method 
of travelling is in covered waggons, drawn by oxen or horses. In 
these the traveller may recline, and must necessarily exercise nijicb 
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patience 3 but the produce of the mines, as well as all kinds of mer- 
chandise, are conveyed along the road on the backs of mules. Its 
extent from Buenos Ayes to Potosi, is 1617, or, according to some 
accounts, 1873 miles, 400 of which pass over the elevated chains 
of the Andes, and arc impassable for the waggons from Potosi to 
Lima. The road passes over the highest ridges of the Andes, and 
the traveller, who undertakes so hazardous a journey, is exposed to 
many perils and privations, not only from being subject to the 
utmost extremes of heat and cold, but from the exceeding rugged- 
ness of the country through which he has to pass. About 500 
miles from Buenos Ayres, in a north-west direction, the ground 
begins to rise considerably ; and at double that distance, at the town 
of Salta, all the less elevated ridges terminate, when the traveller 
finds himself in a region so bold and romantic — so stupendous 
and awful — that his mind is almost bewildered with its grandeur 
and magnificence. In a few hours he is transported from the 
scorching heat of the unsheltered plains to the perpetual winter 
which reigns amid the snowy summit of the Andes $ and the 
health of the most robust European is shaken by the effects of 
this violent transition. The road, as we have already said, con- 
tinues among the Andes for 400 miles. The thick woods of Tu- 
cuman are then lost. ; and the swarms of locusts, crickets, ants, 
mosquitos, toads, frogs, serpents, and alligators, now disappear, the 
traveller having by this time entered the temperate region. The 
road then winds amidst abrupt and frightful precipices and chasms, 
and sometimes the path is so narrow, that even the mules dare 
scarcely move. It is, however, indented with deep holes, in which 
the animals place their legs, and thus prev ent the danger of slipping 
over the precipices. At other places, where the road inclines at 
a great slope, these sagacious and highly useful creatures place 
themselves with their tore and hind feet close together, and, in- 
elinding forward, as if about to lie down, they slide with incon- 
ceivable velocity to the bottom. These immense mountains, in 
some parts, are traversed at the bottom by narrow and pcrpendicula; 
clefts, where, if the mule falls, his rider must inevitably be crushed 
to death. 

There is another difficulty, also, to encounter in journeying 
amidst this region of rocks and mountains j and this is, the passage 
of the numerous rivers and torrents which intersect them. To cross 
those which are shallow, very large and high horses are used, being 
trained for the purpose ; over the deeper ones rope-bridges are 
thrown, and it is only in summer that this journey can be at all at- 
tempted, as the swelling of the rivers in the winter render them 
impassable. Even in summer, when the snow in the higher re- 
gions suddenly melts, the torrents are swollen to such a degree, and 
rush with such overwhelming force from the mountains, that many 
an unhappy traveller perishes. The country is here mountainous, 
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cold, and barren 5 and the mountains are so high, as to be adverse 
to all vegetation. But these regions are rich in mineral treasures j 
they abound in silver, and, to a certain extent, in gold, which is 
sometimes procured by mining, sometimes gathered from the sands, 
or collected from the streams. It is in this secluded and almost 
inaccessible district that the celebrated mines of Potosi are situated. 

The city itself is built on a ridge of the Andes, in an elevated situa- 
tion, where the climate is cold, and the environs bleak and barren. 
The mines are in the same mountain as that on which the city is built. 
They are composed of a yellow, very firm, argillaceous slate, full of 
veins of ferruginous quartz, in which silver ore, and, sometimes, 
brittle vitreous ore, are found interspersed. These crude ores were 
found, by Helms, the German mineralogist, (who visited these mines 
by order of the King of Spain,) to contain from six to eight ounces 
of silver in every caxon, or fifty hundred weight. There was also 
a solid silver ore, which yielded, for every fifty hundred weight, 
about twenty-four pounds of silver. Nothing, according to Helms, 
could equal the ignorance and carelessness which prevailed in the 
management of these mines. Many of them are overflowed with 
water, which proper machinery might very easily draw off. r lhe 
methods adopted for this purpose were ill-directed, and, generally, 
ineffectual. M. Helms saw a drain, which, even at its mouth, was 
too high to be of any use, and which had been carried, at an incre- 
dible expense, more than two miles in extent. Still greater igno- 
rance was, if possible, displayed in the smelting-house*) and refining- 
works at Potosi. By their clumsy method of amalgamation, they 
were scarcely able to obtain two-thirds of the silver contained in the 
ore 3 and for every marc, or eight ounces of pure ore, frequently 
two marcs of quicksilver were destroyed. All the operations neces- 
sary for the separation of the metal from the other substances with 
which it is found combined, were conducted in the most slovenly, 
wasteful, unscientific manner. In the Royal Mint, at Potosi, where 
the produce of the mines is coined, to the amount, annually, of 
about 4,800,000 ounces of silver, and about Hi, 000 ounces of gold, 
affairs are not better managed. Every hundred weight of refined 
copper, used for alloy in the gold and silver coin, costs 35/., 
through the gross ignorance of the overseers of the work, who 
spent a whole month in wasting and calcining it. These various 
evils, the German commissioners, sent over by the King of Spain 
to inspect the mines, endeavoured to remove. Eor this purpose, 
they contrived machinery for draining them of water 3 and they 
constructed a new laboratory, according to the most improved 
modes, by which the copper ores, used for alloy, could be refined in 
four hours and a half, and for one-twentieth part of the expense in- 
curred by the former process. New amalgamation works were 
S 2 
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also erected, and suitable instructions given to those employed in 
the mines. * As soon as the water in the pits (observes Helms) 
can be drained off, the mines of Potosi will be in a more flourishing 
condition than ever. The total want of timber, however, on the 
naked ridge of mountains on which Potosi is situated, very much 
retards the work. Tn 1*90, the mine of Potosi coined 299/246 
piastres of gold, and 3/296,1/3 of silver, or 886,620/. sterling 

Buenos Ayres trades with Peru, Potosi, and Chili, and is also 
the great medium of communication with Europe. This consists 
chiefly in a supply of mules, about 60,000 yearly, witli which Peru 
and Potosi are furnished for carrying on the work of the mines. 
These mines being situated among the mountainous regions of the 
Andes, where nothing is produced for the sustenance of man, must 
derive supplies of subsistence from the lower and more fruitful re- 
gions in their vicinity ; and the produce thus imported is repaid with 
the precious metals, the only commodity which is produced in those 
bleak and barren regions. This gives rise to an extensive trade 
between Potosi and Peru, and also between the neighbouring pro- 
vinces of Buenos A\ies in which gold and silver are exchanged for 
articles of provision, such as maize, wheat, flour, oil, pimento, 
sugar 3 cottons likewise, and hides, wax, soap, and tallow, are pro- 
cured, with articles ol clothing, and articles for the use of the mines. 

There is another article of great importance in the trade of the 
country, namely, Paraguay tea. So useful is this plant, that the 
mines would stand still if the owners neglected to supply their work- 
men with it 3 and every person in Peru, Chili, and Buenos Ayres 
consider themselves wretched if not able to procure it. The con- 
sumption, therefore, is very great, there being two millions of 
piastres’ worth of it sold every \ear from the province of Paraguay. 
It is infused and made nearly in the same way as Chinese tea, 
excepting that the branches are put in with the leaves, and that it is 
drank out of the vessel in which it is made, through a silver or glass 
tube 3 it must be drank as soon as possible after it is made, for if 
it stays too long, its aroma evaporates, and it is not considered good. 
The smell and colour of this beverage arc nearly as fine as the best 
Indian teas. f J he population of the Vice-rovalty of Buenos Ayres 
is estimated at 1 , 100 , 000 . 
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* Sir Edward East’s Suggested Reforms in India, 

No. III. 

Of the Reforms of the Mofussil Laws* ** 

Thf. defects in the present administration of justice throughout 
the British provinces of India, arise as well from the system of law 
itself, as from the mode of administering it. 

When the Musulmans conquered Ilindoostan, in order to secure 
and strengthen their conquest, they windy established (having power 
to do it) their own courts of justice, with laws, whether of Musul- 
man or Hindoo origin, to be administered in their own language, 
which was the Persian. As they acquired proselytes amongst the 
Hindoos, the Hindoo code, still preserved by the conquered, na- 
turally crept into their courts again, or was partially retained at first 
from policy. 

The East India Company, having afterwards acquired the dominion 
of the provinces from small beginnings, was too w eak for some time 
to attempt the same innovations ; and when it grew stronger, it wits 
still embarrassed by holding its dominion under the sovereignty, 
more or less nominal, of the Musulman Prince j and before it was 
effectually emancipated, adverse interests and opinions had grown 
up in its own body, and amongst many of its servants entitled to 
weight from their station and characters, who long cherished the hope, 
and long disappointed by experience, of ameliorating the Musulman 
establishments by the help of Musulman instrumentality. From 
these, and other considerations of a cautious policy, the Company 
has preserved, as nearly as the British character could be brought to 
bear it, the same system of judicial administration which it found 
conveniently established to its hands by the Musulmans, its prede- 
cessors in the Government ; only new modelling some of the forms, 
and modifying or rejecting a few of the most obnoxious rules and 
practices. 

The Criminal Code already altered. 

At this day, in addition to the two distinct and original codes of 
law which have prevailed in India, the Mofussil courts administer a 
third, now growing up, compounded of new regulations, promulgated 
from time to time by the British Government, and also of partial 


* Mofussil is the general term used in India for all the provinces of 
the interior over which the East India Company’s power extends the 
Hindoo and Mohammedan laws being there alone oldened; the British 
Courts being confined to the three principal towns or presidencies of 

Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. 
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grafts, by construction of their own, from the English upon the 
the Hindoo and Musulman laws, which the expense, uncertainty, and 
contradictions of both the Native codes, render easy enough, in very 
many instances, if it were done upon a judicious and consistent 
plan by those who have a general knowledge of the three different 
codes. 

This state of things must of necessity engender much embarrass- 
ment and confusion, particularly to young beginners : for, in addition 
to the loose dogmas of the Musulman, and the over-refined and 
conflicting expositions of the Hindoo code, a young Judge, untrained 
in any systematic judicial education, has also to learn upon what 
points and to what extent the principles of the English law have 
modified, or the modern local regulations have wholly abrogated, the 
original texts. This is a knowledge that must require deep applica- 
tion and practical experience ; and where are the fountains of know- 
ledge to be found, or the living teachers to whom the scholars can 
have access ? 

Remedy suggested. 

The best method, I believe, of escaping out of this labyrinth, in 
which the body of the people, the Native pleaders, and junior ad- 
ministrators of the law arc lost, (though a few of the best informed 
Judges may discover their way,) would be to give them * the general 
body of the English common and statue law of evidence, of con- 
tracts,! of the torts and damages, together with the substance of all 
manner of pleadings, stripped of their technicality, according to every 
subject matter of complaint, so that distinct issues only may be pre- 
sented for judgment, and thereby much time and valuable labour 
of the Judges be saved and also of all criminal matters, together 
with the substance of pleadings therein ; w ith such necessary excep- 
tions of a local character, in respect to the English criminal code, as 
the Judges of the Mofussil court of highest criminal jurisdiction 
should deem inapplicable to this people, and to the institutions of the 
country. 

It would be better to leave the power of rejecting prior statutable 
enactments, within the limit of obvious necessity, in their hands •, and 
by degrees, as the occasions happened and experience grew, it would 
be well understood what laws and statutes did or did not apply. 
From all the information I can procure, I believe that the change 
would be highly acceptable to the Natives. 


* Perhaps this might be done by way of instruction to the Judges to guide 
their construction and practice of the local laws. 

f Rejecting the technical distinction between the contracts under seal 
or not. 
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Retaining Native laws. 

I would retain the Hindoo and Musulman text laws of title of 
land, inheritance, and succession, to which the respective people are 
accustomed, and also their rules of marriage and adoption.* The 
modes of administering these, which are at present very loose, would 
be gradually defined and regulated by the const ruction ot the courts, 
as cases of doubt and difficulty arose, and, above all, by applying 
the rules of construction of the English law to the whole body ot ad- 
ministrative justice, including even the Hindoo and Musulman text 
laws of title, inheritance, succession, marriage, and adoption $ the 
whole would soon be amalgamated into one consistent and intel- 
ligible system, which, in every case of doubt, there would be some 
common regulating principle, either direct or express, to resort to, 
derived from the English law, which would be the leavening principle 
of the whole mass. 

As matters now stand, no man can tell before hand in a case of 
doubt, whether the Judge will look for a solution of it to any prin- 
ciple derived from either of the common codes, or Irom a modihca- 
tion of his own derived from all or any of them. 


Title of Inheritance. 

The laws of title, inheritance, and succession, being in their nature 
purely arbitrary, it is as easy and better to adopt those which are 
already familiar to the people, than any other; and there would be 
no manner of difficulty in engrafting the Hindoo rules ot title and 
inheritance, for all the sous to take equally m the place ot the eldest 
son, as by the English law ; or for the widower or widows, in lieu of 
dower of one-third, to be maintained, as by the 1 lindoo law, by all the 
sons while living together as one individual hum y, or, in case of 
severance of the sons, to have an equal share with them, partitioned 
to such widow or widows, in like manner as an English widow would 
have partition, in the lirst instance, of her tlur . 

Succession. 

The successors to personally are as well known m the one law as 
in the other, and the same remedies are now administered by the 
Supreme Court to Natives in all cases as at home to British subjects, 
for securing to them their rights, and vindicating t leir wion^s. 

Marriage. 

The local laws of marriage are already recognized by the law of 


* Thisis, in effect, to retain every law which is in ":“V L ^ t ‘ 0 f , evldewJe 
local, engrafting only on it the well-tried amUoiuu 1> 1 Whly-culti- 

and rules of construction, derived irom a more ported ai fey 
vated system. 
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England, and need no new engrafting ; the difference is merely ce- 
remonial. 

Adoption. 

The law of adoption may be readily engrafted, upon proof of certain 
ceremonies performed ; and when adopted, the son inherits in like 
manner as if he were born in wedlock at that time, with all incidental 
consequences. 

Caste. 

The rules of caste should be left to be decided, as they now are at 
Calcutta, in foro domestico , and would only be collaterally recognized, 
as where an assault was aggravated by an act offensive to caste, 
when it enhances the damages or punishment. 

Revenue. 

There exists already under this Government a peculiar code of 
revenue laws, which, having been found effectual and beneficial in 
general practice, would of course be preserved, improving with ex- 
perience. 

Advantage of English Law over other imperfect Systems. 

The benefits to be derived from this course would be immediate 
and extensive, in proportion to the knowledge of the English law, 
possessed or to be acquired by the administrators ; for the artificial 
and local parts to be retained from the Native codes are few and 
simple, and of easy attainment to men accustomed to such pursuits ; 
while the uninformed would at least know the quarter to look to for 
principles to guide their judgment in doubtful matters, where now 
they have no guide or compass of any kind to steer by. 

In truth, this is no new experiment, but one which has been tried 
for forty years, and has succeeded upon the establishment of the 
Supreme Court under the charter of 177-1. The laws of England 
were in general transferred hither, hut the statute 21 Geo. III. c. JO. 
s. 17, provides, that the inheritance and succession to laws, rents and 
goods, and all matters of contract and dealing between Moham- 
medans, shall be determined by their laws and usages ; and the like 
between Gcntoos : and when only one of tlie parties shall be a Mo- 
hammedan or a Gcntoo, by the laws and usages of the defendant. 
No difficulties have been felt in adjusting the Native laws of title, 
inheritance, succession, marriage, aud adoption, to their correspond- 
ing places in the English code; and none other Native laws * have 
ever come in conflict with the English, though the forms of the latter 
have bent in certain cases f to the prejudices of caste, while the 


* Rejecting the technical distinction as to contracts under seal, 
f Such as the mode of serving process in regard to women, and of ex 
aming them as witnesses. 

I should rather have said, the English mode of administering the law as 
it prevailed in Calcutta, for the Natives know no other. 
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superior value of Native property submitted to the cognizance of the 
English code, so modified, compared with the like property under a 
different system, speaks more than volumes can do on the subject. 
I have been informed by persons of intelligence, that the Hindoos of 
the upper provinces had lately expected the extension of the English 
law, in the sense I have mentioned, to all parts of Hindoostan, and 
were much disappointed that it did not take place. 

Mode of administering the Criminal Code . 

The only difficulty, I am aw are of, would arise from the mode of 
administering the criminal law, rather than from the law itself j a 
difficulty, however, which already exists in full force. British juries 
could not be found out of the different capitals of the Indian Govern- 
ments ; and a jury of Natives in the country w ould, in their present 
consideration, be practically wise. 

But do not reject a partial good because the entirety cannot be 
obtained. Let the Mofussil Magistrates in the provinces continue, 
as before, to administer the laws criminal as w r cll as civil, (subject, 
however, still to the reversion of the superior tribunals in cases of 
weight, which the measure of punishment would sufficiently define 
for all practical purposes,) * until present conviction or growing ex- 
perience shall point out the necessity of an improved system of 
administration : for, let the subject be wdiat it may, any substantial 
benefit to the subject can only be looked for from the employment 
of persons well trained and w r ell instructed in judicial knowledge. 

The general measures of punishment of the English criminal code 
would of course be adopted, if not already in use, unless in cases 
where a special provision has been made for India, (and also subject 
to any local ordinances of this Government made or to be made ;) 
and, in lieu of transportation, wdiich is hardly applicable to many 
parts of the country without great inconvenience and expense, and 
which is often found either disproportionately heavy, or nearly in- 
operative to its purpose, sentence ot imprisonment might be passed 
for anytime, not exceeding any periods fixed for transportation, and 
with or without hard labour, in or out ot doors, and personal chastise- 
ment, as might be deemed expedient. But a precise charge in writing, 
to be preferred by the accuser, is never to be omitted : and the 
substantial form of the English judicature (freed from its local pe- 
f culiarities) has the pre-eminent merit of simplifying every charge, 
and rendering it single and distinct. As the law is now administer- 
ed in the Mofussil, the charge is most general, so that the accused 
cannot know what he is called upon to answer, and man may be con- 


* I speak this under correction, for I am not entirely satisfied whether 
a British Magistrate in the zillah courts might, not advantageously be in- 
structed to advise with a few well-informed Natives on matters ot fafct in 
criminal cases. 



victed of an offence quite different from the general complexion of 
the charge. This leads to excessive perjury. 

The policy appears obvious of weaving the British into the Native 
laws in all general points not purely local, and of retaining the di- 
rection of the judicial administration in British hands as much as is 
consistent with an economical and, what is no less essential, with 
an expeditious decision of every matter, according to its frequency 
and its importance. 


Political Judicial Policy. 

If further experience be wanted, and more caution necessary, let 
the experiment be gradually tried in small districts adjoining to Cal- 
cutta, and the other capitals extending or contracting the system as 
it shall be found to answer in practice. 


Song. — By Mrs. Gore.* 

He said my brow was fair, ’tis true \ — 
lie said mine eye had stol’n its blue 
From yon ethereal vault above ! 

Yet still — he never spake of love. 

lie said my step was light, I own 
He said my voice had won its tone 
From some wild linnet of the grove ! 

Yet still — he never spake of love. 

He said my cheek looked pale with thought ; 
He said my gentle looks had caught 
Their modest softness from the dove ! 

Yet still — he never spake of love. 

He said that bright with hopes divine 
The heart should be to blend with mine; 
Fixed where no stormy passions move ! 

Yet still — lie never spake of love. 

He said — but wherefore should I tell 
Those whispered words I loved so well ? 
Could I reject — could I reprove — 

While still lie never spake of love ? 


* From ‘ The LiteraryJSouvenir * for 1828 . 
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The African Association, and Ledyaud tiie American 
Traveller. 

A single unpublished volume, under the title of ‘Memoirs and 
Travels of John Ledyard,’ has been just received from America, for 
the purpose of being piinted in England , and as the publisher to 
whom it has been addressed for this puipose, has kindly permitted 
us to examine it before it is sent to the English Press, we have 
selected from its pages the following original and interesting no- 
tice of the African Association, and the Traveller employed by them, 
hoping to be able to give a more extended account of his extraor- 
dinary undertakings in our next : 

* The Society, in whose service Ledyard was now engaged, had 
its origin with a few individuals in London, but the number of its 
members soon increased to about two hundred, among whom were 
some of the most eminent men in the kingdom. Their immediate 
object was to promote discoveries in the interior of Africa, and a 
fund was raised by a subscription from each member, for the pur- 
pose of effecting that object. The Society was denominated the 
African Association , and was patronized by the king. A com- 
mittee was to be annually chosen by ballot, whose duty it was to 
transact the affairs of the Society, by taking chaige of the funds, 
employing persons to travel, collecting intelligence, and keeping up 
a correspondence with various parts of Africa. The first com- 
mittee appointed, and that with which Led>ard made his arrange- 
ments, consisted of Lord Rawdon, the Uishopof Landalf, Sir Joseph 
Banks, Mr. Beaufoy, and Mr. Steuart. Among the other members 
who joined the Society at the beginning, were Mr. Addington, the 
Earl of Bute, General Conway, the Duke of Grafton, Edward 
Gibbon, John Hunter, Dr. Lettsom, the Earl of Moira, the Duke 
of Northumberland, Lord Sheffield, Benjamin Vaughan, and Mr. 
Wilberforce. An institution, supported by names of such weight 
and respectability, would naturally attract public attention, and 
ensure all the success of which the nature of its designs was suscep- 
tible. 

‘ For many ages the continent of Africa had been a neglected 
portion of the globe, of which the rest of the world had taken little 
account. The learning, and splendour, and prowess of Egypt were 
departed $ Carthage, with all its glory, had sunk into the dust ; 
the proud monuments of Numidian greatness had been blotted from 
the face of the earth, and almost from the memory of man. The 
gloom of this scene was heightened, not more by the ravages of time 
in destroying what had been, than by the contrasts which succeed- 
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irig changes had produced. A semi-barbarous population^ gathered 
from the wrecks of fallen nations, enemies to the arts and to the 
best social interests of man, had gradually spread themselves over 
the whole northern borders of Africa, and presented a barrier to the 
hazards of enterprise, no less than to the inroads of civilization. 
"Whatever might be the ardour for discovery and the disregard of 
danger, nobody cared to penetrate into these regions, where all 
was uncertainty, and where the chance of success bore no proportion 
to the perils that must be encountered. 

* There is no question, that the northern half of Africa was better 
known to the Romans, at the time of Julius Ciesar, than to the 
Europeans in the middle of the eighteenth century. A few scat- 
tered names of rivers, towns, and nations, occupied the map of the 
interior, traced there by a hesitating hand, on the dubious autho- 
rity of the Nubian geographer, Edrcssi, and the Spanish traveller, 
Leo Africanus. The rhymes of Swift on this subject were not more 
witty than true ; 


“ Geographers, in Afric maps, 

With savage pictures fdl their gaps, 

And o’er unhabitable downs 
Flaec elephants for want of towns.” 

* At the beginning of the sixteenth century, Leo penetrated as far 
as Timbuctoo and the Niger, hut so imperfect were his descriptions 
even of what lie saw, that very little geographical knowledge was 
communicated by them. He was on the banks of the Niger, but 
it could not be ascertained from his account, whether this river ran 
to the cast or west, nor, indeed, whether it existed as a separate 
stream. In short, down to the time when the African Association 
was formed, almost the whole of this vast continent, its geography 
and physical resources, its inhabitants, governments, languages 
were a desideratum in the history of nature and of man. It could 
not be doubted, that many millions of human beings inhabited these 
hidden regions. Nor were the character and condition of thete 
people, their institutions and social advancement, mere matters of 
curiosity they had a relation to the people of other parts of the 
globe, and, when discovered and understood, might be turned to 
the common advantage of the great human family. There are no 
nations that may not profit by an intercourse between each other, 
either by. an exchange of products peculiar to each, or by a reci- 
procal moral influence, or by both. 

‘ On these broad and benevolent principles the Society for pro- 
moting discoveries in Africa was instituted, and the scheme was 
worthy of the enlightened philanthropists by whom it was devised. 
Ledyard’s instructions w'ere few, simple, and direct. He was to 
repair first to Egypt, travel thence across the continent, make 
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such observations as he could, and report the results to the Asso- 
ciation. Every thing was left to his discretion. His past expe- 
rience, the extraordinary energy of his character, Ins disinterested- 
ness, and the enthusiasm with which he engaged in the present 
undertaking, were all such as to ensure the confidence of his em- 
ployers, and inspire them with sanguine hopes. 

f As for himself, at no period of his life had lie reflected with 
so much satisfaction on his condition or his prospects. Hereto- 
fore he had always been alone, oppressed with poverty, and con- 
tending with an adverse fate. Hut now lie was free from want, 
patronized by the first men in Great Britain, and engaged at their 
solicitation, and under their auspices, in an enterprise fraught, it 
is true, with many dangers, but promising the glory of which he 
had ever been ambitious, and opening to him a field of adven- 
ture, which his imagination had pictured to him as the first to 
be chosen, after he had discharged what he deemed a paramount 
duty, in exploring the unknown parts of the continent to which he 
owed his birth. When he was departing from London for Egypt, 
he may be said to have been, for the first time in his life, at the 
summit of his wishes. All previous eares, defeats, and disasters, 
appear to have been forgotten, or swallowed up in the deep interests 
of the present, and the cherished anticipations of the future. A 
letter written to his mother at this time will indicate the tone of his 
spirits : 

‘ “ Truly is it written, that the ways of God are past finding out, 
and his decrees unsearchable. Is the Lord thus great ? JSo also is 
he good. I am an instance of it. I have trampled the world under 
iny feet, laughed at fear, and derided danger. Through millions of 
fierce savages, over parching deserts, the freezing north, the ever- 
lasting ice, and stormy seas, have I passed without harm. How 
good is my God! What rich subjects have I for praise, love, and 
adoration ! 

‘ “ I am but just returned to England from my travels of two 
years, and am going away into Africa to examine that continent. 
I expect to be absent three years. I shall be in Egypt as soon as 
I can get there, and after that go into unknown parts. I have 
full and perfect health. Remember me to my brothers and sisters. 
Desire them to remember me, for, if Heaven permits, I shall see 
them again. I pray God to bless and comfort you all. Fare- 
well.” 

* At length the preparations for his departure were completed. 
He had become well acquainted with the views of the committee ; 
and a sufficient amount of money had been raised, by the subscrip- 
tions, to provide for the expenses of his journey to Egypt, and to 
purchase such articles of merchandise as might be found neces- 
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sary to enable him to assume the character of a trader in a caravan 
to the interior, or for travelling; in any other manner, which he 
should deem most expedient when on the spot. m The last letter 
he wrote to America was a short one, dated at London, on the 29th 
of June : 

‘ “ I suppose that my letter and curiosities, sent by Mr. Jarvis, 
arc now half way over the Atlantic. Here you have a little por- 
trait, which I leave to the care of his brother in town. Enclosed 
with it is a poor portrait of me, taken by the dumb boy mentioned 
in my other letter. If it were any thing like painting, I would 
desire you to keep it. As it is, I beg you will send it to my mother. 
She will be as fond of it as if done by Guido. I would have sent, 
it framed, if the opportunity would have permitted. To-morrow 
morning i set out for France. Adieu.” 

( Accordingly he left London on the thirtieth of June. Mr. 
Beaufoy speaks of the interview he had with him, just as he was 
setting off, and adds these affecting remarks, as given in Ledyard’s 
own words : 

f l am accustomed,” said he, in our last conversation, (’twas on 
the morning of his departure for Africa,) “ I am accustomed to 
hardships. 1 have known both hunger and nakedness to the 
utmost extremity of human sutlering. I have known what it is to 
have food given me as charity to a madman j and I have at times 
been obliged to shelter myself under the miseries of that character, 
to avoid a heavier calamity. My distresses have been greater than 
I have ever owned, or ever will own to any man. Such evils are 
terrible to bear ; but they never yet had power to turn me from 
my purpose. If I live, I will faithfully perform, in its utmost 
extent, my engagement to the Society ; and if I perish in the at- 
tempt, my honour will still be safe, for death cancels all bonds.” ’ 

‘ In Paris he met with Air. .Jefferson, X^afayctte, and several 
others of his old friends, whom he had left there three years before, 
and towards whom he entertained sentiments of the warmest gra- 
titude. lie continued at Paris seven or eight days, and then pro- 
ceeded to Marseilles, where he took ship for Alexandria.’ 

' Having passed ten days only at Alexandria, he pursued his jour- 
ney up the Nile to Cairo, where he arrived on the 19th of August.’ 

' As he was furnished with letters of recommendation to the Bri- 
tish Consul at Cairo, he found little difficulty in procuring such ac- 
commodations as he desired, and such information as enabled him to 
direct his attention immediately to the great object of his mission. 
His intention was to join a caravan bound to the interior, and to 
continue with it to the end of its route. Beyond this he must be 
guided by circumstances, which could not be foreseen, and concern- 
ing which no calculation was to be made. He adopted a dress suited 
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to the character he was to assume, and began in earnest to study 
the manners of the people around him, and particularly of the 
traders in the caravans which were then at Cairo. Three months 
were passed in this occupation.’ 

< The last letter which Ledyard is known to have written, either 
to Mr. Jefferson, or to any other person, was from Cairo. He wrote 
to the secretary of the Association, probably by the same convey- 
ance, stating that, after much vexatious delay, all things were at 
last ready for his departure, and that his next communication might 
be expected from Scnnaar. The Aga had given him letters of re- 
commendation, his passage was engaged, the terms settled, and the 
day fixed on which the caravan was to leave Cairo. He wrote in 
good spirits and apparent health, and the confidence of the Associa- 
tion had never been more firm, nor their hopes more sanguine, 
than at thrs juncture. Their extreme disappointment may be well 
imagined, therefore, when the next letters from Egypt brought the 
melancholy intelligence of his death. 

* During his residence at Cairo, his pursuits had made it neces- 
sary for him to be much exposed to the heat of the sun, and to 
other deleterious influences of the climate, at the most unfavourable 
season of the year. The consequence was an attack of a bilious 
complaint, which he thought to remove by the common remedy of 
vitriolic acid. Whether this was administered by himself, or by 
some other person, is not related, but the quantity taken was so 
great, as to produce violent and burning pains, that threatened to 
be fatal, unless immediate relief coujd be procured. This was at- 
tempted by a powerful dose of tartar emetic. But all was in vain. 
The best medical skill in Cairo was called to his aid without effect, 
and he closed his life of vicissitude and toil, at the moment when 
he imagined his severest cares were over, and the prospects before 
him were more flattering than they had been at any former period. 
He was decently interred, and all suitable respect was paid to his 
obsequies by such friends as he had found among the European 
residents in the capital of Egypt. 

‘ The precise day of his death is not known, but the event is sup- 
posed to have happened towards the end of November, 17 bH. He 
was then in the thirty-eighth year of his age.’ 
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Manifesto of the College of Physicians — Intended Petition to 
Parliament of the Independent Physicians. 

By the influence of free discussion, both the necessity of medical 
reform, and the kind of reform wanted, are becoming daily more 
extensively apparent. Elucidation advances wjtji a sure, a steady, 
and an accelerating pace ; the dispute in progress between Dr. 
Harrison and the College of Physicians serving at the same time 
practically to illustrate the several points at issue of that important 
subject, which, in the abstract, might not be so readily compre- 
hended. This double process, of general discussion and particular 
disputation, has already displayed in proper colours the enormity of 
the abuses which have so long prevailed in this ill-fated department ; 
and the occasional direct, or indirect defences, which have been 
made for or by the monopolists, or governing bodies, of the different 
branches of the profession, have served seasonably to supply texts 
for commentaries to their opponents. Thus the preliminary, and, 
perhaps, the most difficult part of the process of reform, viz. the 
indication of the prevailing abuses, and the development of their 
causes and consequences, may be said to be already accomplished, 
leaving only to the Legislature the comparatively easy task of effect- 
ing the cure, by the timely and due application of obvious reme- 
dies. These remedies, a proper course of education being presup- 
posed, would principally consist in the tests of professional fitness, 
and the sources of professional privileges, emanating exclusively 
from the Universities, these being properly organised, and an open 
and unrestrained competition being established in all the branches 
of the department. It is here more especially our business to ad- 
vert to the higher branch, or that of the Physician, the organisation 
of which has, in this country, had so extensive and baneful an in- 
fluence on that of the subordinate branches. 

Pud it luce opprobria nobis 

Et diei potuissc, et non potuisse rcfelli. 

In England, the Physicians are at present artificially divided into 
three classes : 1. The independent physicians, consisting of all 

the doctors of medicine in the kingdom, the members and append- 
ages of the now disputed London monopoly excepted. They claim 
their privileges by right of their University degrees, the only valid 
foundation* 1 of authority to practise medicine with which we are 
acquainted. We know not what may be their precise number, but 
they must amount to many thousands. If there were no undue 
restrictions, from twelve to fifteen hundred would be constantly 
required for the medical service of London alone, according to its 
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actual population; whilst, under the arrogated monopoly of the 
College, the physicians practising in the metropolis do not equal 
two hundred , a number quite insufficient for the exigencies of the 
sick, the limitation being otherwise productive of consequences 
highly injurious to the public, by maintaining high fees, and occa- 
sioning the excessive administration of drugs, by unduly increasing 
the other branches of the profession. 

2. The second class consists of the monopolists, or Fellows of 
the College of Physicians, arbitrarily and exclusively taken from 
doctors of Oxford and Cambridge. These, unless they have studied 
in other places, can have no adequate medical education : they do 
not undergo, at their Universities, any examinations which can be 
considered as tests of professional titness ; and the College ordeal 
consists principally of translations from Hippocrates, Celsus, Galen, 
Aretoeus, or other ancient authors, whose works are of no value at 
the present day. 

The fancy of connecting medical knowledge with that of a dead 
language, irresistibly reminds us of the satire of Burns : 

A set o’ dull, conceited hashes 
Confuse their brains in College classes. 

They gang in stirks — and come out asses, 

Plain truth to speak ; 

An’ syne they think to climb Parnassus 
By dint o’ Greek. 

But, at the present day, with men of liberal education and exten- 
sive intercourse with the world, like the fellows of the College 
generally, a prejudice so palpably unfounded, we must conclude, 
cannot be real, but only feigned for the purpose ot palliating a 
measure which they arc sensible cannot be defended upon any 
rational grounds. Why the governing body of the College should 
have thought lit exclusively, as well as illegally, to limit the fellow- 
ship (which, in their sense of it, is itself illegal) to doctors of 
Oxford and Cambridge, is not to be accounted for upon any other 
principle than that, from the smallness ot their number, they might 
all be admitted without endangering the monopoly, Dr. Radclilf 
must have been aware of the insufficiency of medical education at 
Oxford, when lie bequeathed bOO/. per annum for the support of 
two travelling fellowships. Yet, with even this inducement to 
study at Oxford, we find that, in 182b, only four persons were ad- 
mitted doctors of medicine, of whom two were Radclilf fellows, 
and two bachelors of medicine, one ot whom was admitted ad 
eundem gradum from Dublin 1 

3. The third class consists of the appendages to the no# disputed 
London monopoly, under the degrading title of Licentiates ot the 
College of Physicians. These, according to the rules enacted by^ the 
College for themselves, are not necessardy doctors of medicine. 1 he 
senior licentiate on the list for many years was a Mr . D Argent, who 

Oriental Herald, Fol, 16. T 
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is only recently dead. In 1704, there were ten licentiates of this 
description in the annual list. Being only expected to practise 
among the lower orders, and in cases of trivial disease, the licentiates 
are not required to possess the same polish, profundity, or erudition, 
with the fellows. It is not necessary that they should be so skilled 
in medical arcana, or accomplished in the dead languages. They 
are not members of the Corporation, but appendages, and have no 
‘ negotui.' Accordingly, the illegal farce of examining for the illegal 
title of licentiate is, with great pomp and gravity, affected to be 
conducted in a different manner from the illegal farce of examining 
for the illegal rank of fellow; and the examination to be propor- 
tionally slighter. The whole of this constitutes the most exquisite 
piece of quackery upon record, not even excepting the process of 
touching for the cure of the king’s e\ il, in the seventeenth century, 
by Leverett, the Chelsea gardener, ( l I touch,’ says he, ‘ God cures j’) 
or the curious examination of that personage by the College of 
Physicians. The licentiates are required to pay to the fellows from 
60/. to 70/. each for the honour of being in their train, and to swear, 
kneeling, that they will obey the by-laws of the Corporation, which 
they are not permitted to see ! 

At present, the medical service of London, which, according to 
the proportions prevailing in other places, ought to occupy from 1200 
to 1500 physicians, is nominally performed by less than 200 fel- 
lows and licentiates ; whilst it is in reality, and of necessity, per- 
formed by surgeons, apothecaries, and general practitioners. The 
direful consequences to the public of this state of things are, that a 
physician’s fee, which is half-a-crown in other places, is a guinea 
(eight times as much) in England, and that the sick arc, in a man- 
ner, instead of advice, compelled to live, to die, or otherwise to suf- 
fer, by swallowing medicines. 

The previous evils of ignorance and quackery united were now to be 
surpassed by the evils of the monopoly grafted by the College on the 
charter of I lenry the VIII. : that charter, and the Act of Parliament by 
which it was confirmed, was simple, and suited to the times. They 
established no monopoly. By the privileges granted to physicians, the 
surgeons were limited to their own branch of the profession, and the 
apothecaries to the dispensing of drugs. But matters soon materi- 
ally altered. The College of Physicians, in many respects the legi- 
timate successor of the monastic institutions of the dark ages, and 
some of their members still exhibiting a curious compound of the 
medical and clerical character, speedily departed both from the letter 
and the spirit of the principles upon which they had been established, 
and actc^as if the powers granted to them had been bestowed, not 
with any reference to the interests of the public, but entirely to 
serve their own selfish purposes. They early violated their consti- 
tution, restricted the number of their members, and effected a perfect 
monopoly. The gradual transfer of ahnost all the practice of physic, 
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strictly so called, to surgeons, apothecaries, and empirics, was the 
necessary result of this undue limitation of the number of physi- 
cians ; and the consequence of the whole a scene of universal strife 
and litigation in the profession, balding description, which continued, 
without intermission, for nearly two centuries. In a century more, 
through the intervention of lawless monopolies, medical bodies as- 
sumed the unwholesome aspect which they now hear. Throughout 
the whole of these periods, the varied grievances which thus pre- 
vailed were most sensibly felt by all the branches of the profession, 
as well as by the public j and although some of these branches occa- 
sionally benefited more than others from the casual changes which 
were in the course of operating, there was not one of them which 
had not cause to lament the evils of perpetual uncertainty and tluctu- 
ation. The source, however, from which all these mischiefs sprung, 
and their various modes of operation throughout the different classes 
of society, had not hitherto been accurately investigated. Conse- 
quently, the attempts at opposition or resistance, which were occa- 
sionally made to the arrogated authority of the College, now ascer- 
tained to be the main source of all the existing evils in the profes- 
sion, were isolated, feeble, or conducted upon erroneous principles, 
and, as might naturally be expected, wholly failed. The combined 
and more systematic efforts, which, more than thirty years ago, 
were made by the licentiates, having merely in view to compel the 
fellows to grant them a larger share of their Corporation privileges, 
were unsound, both in principle and in object, and deservedly suf- 
fered a like fate. 

We may now turn, however, from these barren and disgusting 
prospects to the more gratifying and exhilarating view of a real me- 
dical reform, founded upon salutary principles, and directed to bene- 
volent objects, which has more than begun to dawn upon us. About 
two years and a half ago, a few physicians, residing in the metro- 
polis, viewing with regret the artificial, forced, discordant, and dis- 
proportionate state, in which the different branches of the medical 
profession were placed, and the highly injurious consequences of 
that state, both to the profession and the public, thought that they 
could not render a more essential service to the community, flian by 
endeavouring to develop the causes and the effects of these pheno- 
mena, thereby indicating the remedy, or the means of cure. With 
these intentions, they constituted themselves a private association, 
and held their first meeting 011 the 27 th of July, 1 825 ; — afterwards, 
for the sake of distinction, taking the appropriate, legal, and every 
way unexceptionable title, as applied to such an association, of 
The Faculty of Physic.’ The fruits of their e\ertions, as 
will soon appear, have been already abundant. They have, for the 
common good of the profession and the public, maintained an exten- 
sive correspondence with independent physicians, (from which they 
are an ' emanation,) both in town and country. In May 1820*, they 
published, through the House of Longman and Co., ‘ An Exposition 
T 2 
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of the State of the Medical Profession in the British Dominions, and 
the injurious effects of the Monopoly, by usurpation, of the Royal 
College of Physicians in London.’ In August 1826, an ' Address to 
Physicians’ was extensively circulated, embodying, in a succinct 
form, the principal propositions of that work. By these and other 
means, they endeavoured, through that great promoter of truth and 
justice, the press, not unsuccessfully to make the public acquainted 
with their views, motives, and objects, as well as with the enor- 
mous evils of the system, to which they wished to see an effectual 
remedy applied. The assiduity with which the propositions they 
thought it essential to inculcate, have been detailed and elucidated 
through the various channels mentioned, has been such, that, not- 
withstanding the great influence, from position and connections, of 
the monopolists of the College of Physicians, the public mind had 
become, in little more than the space of two years, considerably en- 
lightened on this hitherto obscure, and purposely mystified subject. 
It was, whilst things were in this state, that, in May 1827, an inci- 
dent arose, peculiarly calculated to combine practical with theoreti- 
cal elucidation of the mischiefs of College domination. A Fellow 
of that body availed himself of one of the most barbarous of the by- 
laws of his corporation, and, in conformity with it, refused to meet 
in consultation with one of the independent physicians practising 
in London. The letter of Dr. Harrison/* the independent physi- 
cian in question, to Dr. Chambers, upon this occasion, in which a de- 
liberate and well-digested defiance was hurled against the arrogated 
authority of the College, was so extensively circulated that it must 
have been perused by every person who is in the habit of reading' 
newspapers, from John ()’( Croat’s House to the Land’s-end. 

The College took the alarm. They felt their arrogated pri- 
vileges escaping from their grasp, and their new edifice in Pall 
Mall East shaking under them. The terms of Dr. Harrison’s 
letter, although courteous, were such as to place them under 
the necessity of immediately attempting, in his case, to enforce 
their disputed privileges, or to abandon at once all pretensions 
to the exercise of any government over the profession. They 
embraced the former alternative. They resorted to contra-sti- 
mulants. The censors, accordingly, addressed a letter to Dr. 
Harrison, admonishing him to desist from practice, until he had 
been examined by the College, and received their license thereto, 
or, in case of non-compliance, threatening to prosecute him for 
penalties. They invited him three several. times to appear at their 
board ; which invitations, whilst he wholly denied their authority, 
he as often unhesitatingly declined. They applied to the charter 
and act of Henry VIII. - } whilst their opponent, with more reason, 
averred, that even their name of censors was not once mentioned 


* Oriental Herald, vol. xiv. p. 25, 
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in these documents. On seeing the legality of their alleged privi- 
leged openly denied, they began to consult their lawyers. They 
retained the Attorney-General, and doubtless other eminent counsel 
These circumstances show how little the College and their officers 
had been previously acquainted with their true position. Because 
their pretensions to interfere with the practice of physicians had 
not hitherto been opposed ifpon proper grounds, or successfully 
resisted, they were accustomed to take for granted that their claims 
were well founded, and their position invulnerable. The corre- 
spondence of Dr. Harrison with the censors, upon this occasion, 
having appeared generally in the Journals, need not here be re- 
peated. It served to bring them a little to their senses and 
their fulminations terminated. Six months have elapsed, compre- 
hending the whole of the Michaelmas term, without any act of legal 
prosecution being undertaken by the College. Under these circum- 
stances, the public naturally concluded that they had abandoned all 
intention of proceeding, and consequently the privilege of inter- 
fering with the practice of physicians not of their body, which they 
had been accustomed to claim, whilst they have been forced to 
relinquish it in the case of surgeons, apothecaries, and general 
practitioners. Such intention, however, they deny. The delay, 
they say, has arisen from their inability to procure the evidence of 
Dr. Harrison’s written prescriptions that he had practised, as if 
no other species of evidence were sufficient, and as if it had not 
been incumbent upon them to have well considered these obstacles 
before they had issued their threats. They had now recourse to 
the extraordinary, and probably unprecedented, measure of re- 
questing their opponent to be pleased to furnish them with the 
. means of convicting himself, by avowing practice, supposing him 
to have, by that act, committed an o (fence. Let us have, say 

they, bundles of your prescriptions,* and then we shall see whether 
we have a title by which we can legally prosecute you. This is, 
truly, one of the most modest and decorous propositions wc re- 
member to have any where met with. But, say they, if you do 
not, whilst you deny our right to inquire, grant us these proofs of 
practice, wc shall affirm that it is your fault that wc do not proceed 
to bring the questions at issue into Court. 

Now, besides that this course, of a supposed ciilprit being re- 
quired to criminate himself, is directly contrary to the esta- 
blished rules of jurisprudence in this country, it would be, in this 
case, altogether unnecessary to the object in view' ; since it would 
be competent to the College, if they legally possessed the privileges 
to which they pretend, to procure other proofs in abundance •, and if 
they do not possess them, no proofs can avail. Where, we would 
do they find the doctrine, that evidence of practice consists in 
written prescriptions only ? Might they not, if they intended, bona 
fide, to try the question, cite apothecaries, druggists, nurses, patients, 
or the friends of patients, to prove a practice, which is sufliciently 
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extensive to have necessarily a multiplicity of witnesses ? This is 
what they would assuredly do, if they did not know that they could 
not proceed one step in a court of justice for want of a title. But 
knowing this, they act discreetly, perhaps, in the common accepta- 
tion of the term, in evading that course ; although they would as- 
suredly act more honourably, and, in the end, more wisely, were 
they to proceed directly with the action, with a view of ascertaining 
whether they do or do not legally possess the title and the privileges 
which they claim. This might be done in the lirst instance, with- 
out any reference to proofs of practice j and if they succeeded in 
establishing the validity of their title and privileges, they could 
continue to exercise, as heretofore, the authority which they claim 
over the profession at large, even if they failed, for want of evi- 
dence, in the particular case of Dr. I larrison ; whilst, in their present 
questionable state of existence, they must be aware, that to exact 
fees for licenses would be to levy money under false pretences. In- 
deed, all the sums which have been already received for licenses, in 
virtue of illegal by-laws, w r ould, in reason, come under the same 
description. To pay money under conditions, expressed or implied, 
which it is not practicable to lillij, is submitting to a gross and pal- 
pable fraud . and to expect protection, as licentiates, for their smaller 
share of the monopoly, from fellows who are unable to protect their 
own larger share, is an egregious absurdity. Vet so bewildered are 
the licentiates, by the habit of looking with deference to the assumed 
powers of the College, and of expecting protection at their hands, 
that they still seem insensible to the degradation and folly of sub- 
mitting to fraud and delusion, and to the w isdoiu and propriety of 
uniting heart and hand with the independent physicians, for the 
recovery of their common rights, and the demolition of the College 
usurpations and pretensions. They may think it more prudent, 
perhaps, to wait until the independents have subdued the College, 
or the College the independents, and then to join the stronger party ; 
but it is eeitainly nnieli less honourable. And if, by their junction, 
they can make that party the strongest, or accelerate its success, 
which has obviously truth, justice, and utility on its side, with what 
decency can they hesitate one moment respecting their proceed- 
ings ? But we can tell them, not meaning to Hatter or cajole them 
into a discharge of their duly, that It signifies little, excepting to 
themselves, which party they join. The battle is already won $ and 
those who do not join until lifter the issue of the eonllict ceases to 
be doubtful, may indeed boast of being in at the death ; but 
they will have none of the merit of having contributed to the 
victory. 

From the great unnecessary delay which has taken place in 
commencing the threatened prosecution, and the frivolous reasons 
employed to palliate it, .the inevitable inference is, that the College 
of Physicians, no matter whether for want of proof or for want of 
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title, feel that they cannot proceed against Dr. Harrison without 
incurring the imminent risk, or rather the absolute certainty, 
of being formally pronounced to have forfeited all the privi- 
leges which they have been so long in the habit of claiming • 
that, if they cannot proceed against Dr. Harrison, they cannot 
proceed against any other independent physician, for practising 
in defiance of their authority $ that, in such ease, their preten- 
sions may, in every instance, be successfully resisted j and that they 
are, in effect, no longer a body possessing any power of control. 
The issue of this contest, in whatever way they may act, or evade 
acting, must prove conclusive of their fate. Seeing that six. months 
were allowed to elapse, including the whole of the Michaelmas 
term, without any attempt to carry the threatened prosecution into 
effect, the public, w r e repeat, were perfectly justifiable in inferring 
that the College had abandoned their intention of legally proceeding 
in this case j and the rumour generally circulated to that effect, 
whatever may now be asserted to the contrary by the College, 
may be considered as well founded, and to be refuted on their part 
only by deeds. I hey have, in the mean time, thought it expe- 
dient to publish a formal contradiction of this rumour, which ap- 
peared on the 5th of December (1827,) in some of the Journals, in 
the following not very unequivocal terms ‘ The 1‘iesidcnt and 
Censors of the Royal College of Physicians, [in the very title there 
are two misnomers,] in consequence of false reports which have 
appeared in various publications, owe it to the College and them- 
selves to make the following declaration. They aie fully sensible 
of the duty devolved upon them by their chaitcr, confirmed by act 
of parliament - y nor will they ever abandon any prosecution entered 
into against persons illegally practising, whenever the evidence of 
such irregular practice is clear enough, in the opinion of their legal 
advisers, to render an appeal to a court of justice expedient.’ 

This is obviously mere sophistry, if not a hare-faced attempt to 
deceive. They have not. entered into, they have only threatened to 
enter into a prosecution against Dr. llairison, and although they 
cannot abandon what they have not commenced , they may and must 
abandon the intention of commencing what they must now be con- 
vinced would accelerate their downful. In other words, their legal 
advisers, in tenderness to their own reputations, will not suffer 
them to run headlong into peril. Avvaie that their clients have 
long forfeited their right and title, derived from the charter and 
act of Henry VIII., no quantity of evidence of practice can be suf- 
ficient to render an appeal to a court of justice, iu their opinion, 
expedient. But, after all, as the alternative is only between .Scylla 
and Cliurybdis, it is not impossible that the College, with or without 
the consent of their legal advisers, maj, as a pis-allei, a forlorn- 
bope, determine to plunge into a prosecution, upon the mere chance 
of floating a little longer on the billows of the law, rather than be 
engulphed ingloriously and without a struggle. This spirited con- 
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duct would meet with general approbation. The determination of 
the sailor, who fell overboard in a storm, when bis ship was going 
at the rate of ten knots an hour, and, seeing her move so fast from 
him that there was not the smallest chance of his being saved, 
quitted, whilst yet iu the sight of his messmates, the buoy which 
had been thrown to him, and plunged headlong into the ocean, was 
witnessed with decided applause. It will be seen whether the Col- 
lege are as well prepared to meet their dissolution bravely and 
decently, or whether they will put off as long as possible the evil 
hour, even when no hope of ultimate safety remains. Another term 
will put this matter out of doubt. 

The case of Dr. Harrison is decidedly the first occasion on which 
the privileges of the London College of Physicians have been 
resisted upon proper grounds. It is surprising that their true found- 
ations should have been so long unperceived. It is surprising that, 
even after the scrutiny which it has recently undergone, the charter 
of Henry VIII,, so plain and obvious in its meaning, should be still 
so variously interpreted. It never did confer upon the College of 
Physicians the power of examining doctors of medicine, of making 
fellows, of making licentiates, of limiting the number of physicians, 
of establishing a monopoly in favour of the graduates of Oxford 
and Cambridge, or of enacting illegal and unwholesome by-laws. 
Their right of prosecuting for fines, even if the privileges actuully 
conferred by the charter now remained to them, could only extend 
to the prucUcantcs or admissi, and by no means to doctors of 
medicine, who, as such, were, by the very terms of the charter of 
the College, a corporation of course. Their power of lining, in 
such case, would not, therefore, extend to Dr. Harrison, or any 
other medical graduate. This point, however, seems to be still but 
imperfectly understood. But that is the less material, since, what- 
ever privileges they did possess by the charter of Henry VIII. have 
been long ago forfeited, and they arc now in law an absolute non- 
entity. They are neither in fact nor in name ‘ The President and 
College or Commonalty ’ of Henry VIII. 3 for where is their com- 
monalty to be found ? They have none. They are, both in fact and 
in name, quite a different thing. They are now, and have for a long 
time, been f The President and Fellows of the Royal College of 
Physicians in London,' — a title self-conferred, under which they can 
neither sue nor be sued on the authority of the charter and act of 
Henry VIII. That is, they have no power, as at present constituted 
and framed, to prosecute any one. But, could they abandon the 
constitution and the title which they have assumed, and return to 
those of Henry VIII., which they had abandoned, they would not, 
by that charter and statute, prosecute doctors of medicine for a 
fine on account of practice, since all doctors of medicine, omnes 
homines ejusdem facultalis, if any reliance is to be placed upon 
language, were, as such , {ex debit o,) members of the College or 
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Commonalty, and without being bound to submit to any collegiate 
examination, '■lis we hold to be correct, notwithstanding any 
decision of a different or opposite nature, or any dictum of a judge, 
that may have been pronounced upon any former occasion ; since 
the language of the charter and act of parliament is so clear and 
explicit, that it does not admit of more than one construction, or of 
being mystified by the utmost ingenuity of legal subtlety. There is 
no ground, then, it is clear, upon which the College can proceed in 
their threatened suit against I)r. Harrison, without the certainty of 
failing, and being utterly annihilated as a corporation. And as the 
College can scarcely be presumed to be ignorant of all this, or to 
desire such a result, the natural inference is, that, whatever de- 
monstrations they may deem it expedient now to make, they can 
only have procrastination, not a trial, in view. They are not 
chivalrous enough to risk their privileges upon a single battle. The 
most effectual mode of averting the mischiefs of the delay which we 
presume to be contemplated, would be by a prompt and extensive 
union of physicians, who have never been entangled in the meshes 
of the College monopoly, and of those who desire to disengage 
themselves from its disgraceful trammels. Hut the latter must take 
a decided part. The following intended petition to Parliament, it is 
apprehended, may serve them as a common rallying point ; and 110 
physician, it is presumed, who clearly comprehends the principles 
of the proceedings, or is not under some strong extraneous influence, 
will be so fastidious as to refuse it his signature 011 account of 
trivial or fanciful objections. It is also a matter which interests 
the public at large, even more strongly than the branches of the 
medical profession. 

The Physicians intended Petition to the Legislature. 

It has been determined that a petition shall be presented to Par- 
liament early in the ensuing Session, on the part of the Doctors of 
Medicine of the United Kingdom, Graduates of the Scotch, and 
other Universities, with a view of engaging the Legislature to eman- 
cipate the profession from the shackles which have for centuries 
been so illegally and unjustly imposed on it by the arrogated profes- 
sional monopoly of the College of Physicians in London ; of which 
petition the following is an outline : 

' 1 . It is essential to the national welfare that his Majesty s sub- 
jects be supplied with medical attendance, of excellence commen- 
surate with the improved state of science, and avouched by compe - 
tent testimonials. 

* 2 . To effect these objects, it is necessary that the profession of 
physic be so organized as to ensure adequate qualifications on the 
part of practitioners, and afterwards to secure, to individuals so 
qualified, full power to exercise their talents in the way most condu- 
cive to the public good and to their own interests. 
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‘ 3 . On this account, it is incumbent on the Legislature to esta- 
blish, by law, such an arrangement of the professwn, in its several 
branches, as shall ensure that all who profess the practice of the 
art, possess the necessary qualifications. 

‘ 4 . The supply of medical aid being left free to accommodate it- 
self to the demand, the welfare of the profession requires that its 
different branches be protected, both from unqualified intrusion and 
from unnecessary restrictions. 

' 5 . To enable your Honourable House to judge of the alterations 
required for this profession, it appears necessary to impure into the 
nature of the divisions of its different branches, the relative propor- 
tion of their numbers to each other, and to the population, in this, as 
compared with other nations, as well as the causes and effects of 
these divisions and proportions respectively. 

‘ (j. That a feeling very generally prevails that serious grievances 
do exist in the medical profession, is placed in evidence by the fol- 
lowing facts, either officially before your Honourable House, or 
otherwise notorious Last year it was resolved by the Surgeon- 
Apothecaries, or general practitioners, that a petition he presented 
to Parliament, praying for an inquiry into the existing state of me- 
dicine and surgery, so far as regards the general practitioner, &c. 
It was, about the same period, resolved, by the members of the Sur- 
gical profession, that a petition bo presented to the House of C om- 
mons, for a Committee to inquire into the abuses of the College of 
Surgeons, &c. ; and your petitioners now humbly state their grounds 
for respectfully soliciting a revision of all the laws which regard the 
several branches of the profession, particularly the Physicians’ de- 
partment, and also the laws by which the College of Physicians ol 
London are, or profess to he, governed. 

f 7 . Your petitioners presume the more earnestly to solicit the 
attention of your Honourable House to those circumstances, from 
having observed the hazard of legislating for any single department 
of a collective profession, without special reference to the interests 
of all its branches, as well as of the community at large. As an 
instance in point, they might mention the unsuitable powers un- 
warily granted to the Society of Apothecaries by the Act of IS] 5. 

‘ 8 . Your petitioners now conic to their more immediate object, 
of submitting to your Honourable House a general view of the 
grievances under which the profession and the public labour, as 
connected with the organization of their own department, which 
abounds in evils urgently calling for legislative remedy. 

‘ 9. Upwards of three centuries ago, the Physicians of London 
were constituted a Corporation, or College, (unum Corpus et Com- 
munitas perpetua, sive Collegium perpetuum,) principally for the 
purposes of “ restraining and suppressing illiterate, unexperienced, 
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and unlicensed practisers to which association were granted all 
the usual rights add privileges which royal charters confer. 

f 10. It would be well if the spirit, or even the letter, of this 
charter, had been regarded by those who administered its powers ; 
but, unhappily, the course of proceeding adopted by this body, from 
its earliest formation, has set at naught the laws under which they 
were to be governed ; and, by arbitrary and illegal by-laws, they 
have superseded the authority of the statutes, introducing practices 
to which these statutes afford no sanction, — excluding a large por- 
tion of the profession from rights to which the charter and statutes 
give them claim, — creating distinctions utterly at variance with all 
that the law enjoins, — and so limiting the College, as, without any 
legal authority whatever, to exclude from its pale all who do not 
derive their qualifications from the medical degree of Oxford or 
Cambridge. 

'*11. Were this power even conferred by statute, it would, at the 
present day, be an oppression as absurd as it is unjust ; for, in the 
course of events, other medical schools in Britain have risen to an 
eminence far surpassing what Oxford or Cambridge could ever 
boast of; and the law, if it existed, would present the solecism of 
conferring the highest medical honours upon those who least de- 
served them ; nay, of wholly limiting them to this favoured few j 
all other Physicians, however eminent or capable, being absolutely 
excluded. 

‘ 12. These regulations operate with peculiar severity and injus- 
tice on physicians of the Catholic and Dissenting persuasions, who 
are, under ail circumstances, excluded from the. fellowship. 

‘ 13. The law, however, gives no such power ; tor your petitioners 
seek in vain, either in the charter or statutes, for any grounds on 
which the proceedings pursued by this College can be justified. 

1 14. So entirely has the reputed College of Physicians departed 
from the legal authorities from which it springs, that the whole dis- 
cipline of the College, and even its very denomination, differ essen- 
tially from what the law has directed ; so that were the present Col- 
lege required to prove its identity with that of Henry VIII., your 
petitioners are persuaded they would be unable to establish the fact. 

‘ 15. In the whole course of proceeding, followed by this College, 
your petitioners can discern no motive having for its object the 
public good, or the advantage of the profession ; its unvarying ten- 
dency being, to establish within the profession an odious monopoly, 
—giving rank exclusively to those who can show no claim to pro- 
fessional superiority ; attempting to make the largest portion of 
British Physicians outcasts and aliens in their own country, pud, by 
the influence of these signal abuses, degrading the whole profession, 
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and exposing it to the encroachments which the Subordinate de- 
partments have so successfully made on it. 

/ 16*. Of these encroachments, however glaring, your petitioners 
mean not to complain, nor do they seek protection from them in any 
exclusive rights or privileges. 

‘ 17. Your petitioners, however, do seek relief from the unjust 
and illegal restrictions imposed on them by the College of Physi- 
cians, so as to enable them to enter into professional competition 
with an equal chance of maintaining their own title to public ap- 
proval. 

‘ 18. The abuses which, for the advantage, real or imaginary, of 
a very few individuals, have thus existed, for centuries, in the higher 
branch of this profession, appear now to have approached the highest 
degree of which they arc susceptible 3 preventing the public from 
having a free choice of their Physicians 3 greatly augmenting the ex- 
penses incidental to sickness ; preventing Physicians, with the except 
tion of the favoured few, from aspiring, with any chance of success, to 
oliiees of dignity or emolument 3 impeding the progress of science, 
and infringing upon the rights of the Universities. 

f 10. The grounds of all the foregoing assertions your petitioners 
are prepared to prove; and they trust tliat^ in what they have 
averred, a sufficient apology is furnished for the present appeal, and 
a sufficient cause shown why your Honourable House should take 
this most important and long-neglected subject under your early 
and mature consideration. 

‘ ‘20. What precise reforms of the profession may be called for, 
your petitioners presume not now to mention 3 they merely sub- 
mit, most respectfully, to your Honourable House, that great 
amendment is needed in every part of the British dominions. They 
solicit only inquiry into the defects and abuses of which they com- 
plain, and they rely with conlidence on your Honourable House for 
granting them, as the result of that inquiry, such relief as your Ho- 
nourable House, in its wisdom, may deem meet. 

‘21. Your petitioners venture only to suggest, that a Parliamen- 
tary Committee of Inquiry would, in their opinion, be the most ef- 
fectual means of eliciting and verifying the necessary information 3 
and they respectfully submit that the importance of the subject, 
whether as it regards the welfare of the public, or the interests of a 
useful and much -aggrieved profession, fully entitles it to the grave 
examination which they solicit. And your petitioners,’ &c. 

•' All Physicians, whether in town or country, who may approve the 
principles here set forth, and desire to contribute their efforts towards 
obtaining the objects sought, are requested to communicate their sen- 
timents, without delay, to the Faculty of Physic in London, (post 
free,) to the care of Messrs. T. and G. Underwood, 32, Fleet Street j 
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Messrs. Callow and Wilson, Prince’s Street, Soho; or, Messrs. 
Burgess and Hill, Great Windmill Street, Piccadilly. And it is fur- 
ther most earnestly requested, that they take an early opportunity 
of making the Members of Parliament, Magistrates, and other influ- 
ential persons in their respective neighbourhoods, acquainted with 
the real bearings of the important questions at issue, which have re- 
cently undergone such full and able discussion in the Medical and 
other Journals of the Metropolis, as to have been rendered perspi- 
cuous to all who have had an opportunity of attending sufficiently 
to the subject. For the convenience of those who may wish to 
suggest improvements, the paragraphs of the proposed petition are 
numbered.’ 


Owing to the very great importance of the subject, we shall con- 
sider it our duty to watch and to record the progress of the pending 
reform in the organization of the medical profession, which, we are 
Jiappy to think, cannot now be arrested by the utmost efforts of 
malevolence, corruption, or intrigue. Nothing, we think, can ma- 
terially injure the cause, but crude or precipitate legislation. 


Despotism. 

A horrid vision walk’d the earth, 

A monstrous and unseemly sight ; — 

Men knew not whence he had his birth, 

But from his eye Hell's lurid light 
With wild, portentous lustre gleam’d ; — 
Where’er he strode, the hearts of all 
At his unearthly presence seem’d 

’Neath slavish Fear’s strong power to fall. 
Though the fair climes through which he went 
Rejoiced beneath a beaming sky, 

The beauty of their hues was blent, 

’Neath that stern vision’s withering eye. 
With the foul features, black as night, 

That mark’d his own polluted form ; — 

A^ scenes most beautiful and bright 
Are sadden’d by the passing storm. 

The hearts of men within them sunk, 

A craven’s tremor shook the brave, — 

As from his blasting glance they shrunk, 

Each lofty impulse found its grave, — 

For in his fierce and threatening brow 
They saw the prowess of a god j 
. So did they in their blindness bow 
And crouch beneath his iron rod. 
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He knew their weakness wa9 his strength, — 

Then death and thraldom track’d his path ; 

And in his train appear’d at length 
His ghastly ministers of wrath : 

The murmurs of the crowd were hush’d — 

They fear’d his dark, blood-loving lust ; 

Their feelings and their frames were crush’d — 

Alike they grovell’d in the dust. 

The vision, waxing hugely great, 

*Was overgorged and overgrown ; 

With the unholy spoils of state 
Was deck’d his dark, polluted throne ; — 

The sorrowing nations’ blood and tears 
Had swoln his gorgeous pomp and pride j 
While scoff’d he at their idle fears. 

Yet deem’d his power should aye abide. 

Yet men at length began to scan, 

With steadfast and untroubled gaze, 

His shadowy features, wild and wan, 

Which erst with horrible amaze 
Had sear’d their senses and their sight ; — 

They felt ’twas not their treacherous dread, 

And not the phantasm’s airy might 
That had their sires to bondage led. 

The strong subduing glance of man ' 

Resolved to burst the festering chain, 

Divinely awful — could not scan 
The evil shape, and still retain 
Their spirits in his slavish sway ; 

’Twas moral darkness gave him dread — 

The dawn of intellectual day 

Abash’d him quite — he shriek’d, and fled. 

They hunted him from shore to shore : 

lie wandered like a thing accurst ; 

The terrors of his reign were o’er, 

Yet were not quite the fetters burst 
With which his guile the nations scourged ; 

His waning form shows grimly still — 

Till Truth triumphant shall have purged 
The’ seeds of error and of ill. 

L. 
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[The following Account of Penang, contained in a Letter from a Visitor to that 
Settlement, has been placed in our hands for publication, by the Gentleman to 
whom it was addressed, and contains much that will be no doubt new to many 
of our Indian readers.] 

»,Fulo Penang, July 30. 

You will, perhaps, be surprised at finding me here; but you 
must know that Prince of Wales’ Island is the Eastern Montpelier, 
to which all unfortunate Bengalees are regularly sent by Dr. 
Calomel, unless his remedies should render a much shorter journey 
necessary ; I am not here, however, on account of any serious 
bodily ailment. 1 have resolutely set the doctor and his imps at 
defiance, and shall continue to do so as long as I preserve my 
senses. However, having been almost idle at Calcutta, enjoying a 
fine dry temperature of about 9S Q to 107 ° for two months, and find- 
ing the rain coming in good earnest with their usual train of fevers, 
&c., I thought it would be wise to take the opportunity of escaping 
from the paradise of frogs and alligators, aud gratify my curiosity 
in seeing the Eastern Islands. 

To enable you to travel with me over this far-famed island, you 
must borrow f Daniel’s Engravings, after Views by Smith,’ and, 
deducting for the perspective and colouring, (no painter’s colouring 
can do any thing like? justice to the vivid hues of tropical scenery,) 
you will have a very fair delineation of some of the most remarkable 
views in the island. Ascend the Government Hill, and look to- 
wards the Malay shore, you will see a country which, to my eyes, 
resembles Italy, full of the most beautiful mountain scenery, and 
covered with the most magnificent forests, hut which has never been 
trod by any European, perhaps by any human foot. Strange, that 
a country known to abound with the richest mineral treasures, 
which even now are scratched up by the savage inhabitants, 
should not have tempted European cupidity, or have been ex- 
plored by the ardent votaries of science, who abound in our re- 
gions in this H)th century. It is to be accounted for by a word 
which is a clue to a great many Indian phenomena — Monopoly ! 
the millstone about the neck of the vast population of this im- 
mense and beautiful country. But I have no time for such a sub- 
ject at present, — I must return from the Queda shore to iny 
island. Penang is certainly the head-quarters of Flora : I am 
perfectly delighted with the variety of beautiful plants I have seen. 
Oh, for the opportunities I have neglected ! What would I now give 
for a knowledge of botany ! On this subject l can got no informa- 
tion from the inhabitants. I have now before me the most lovely 
fern I ever saw ; I wish I could send it, but its colours are already 
gone ; before it was gathered they changed like an opal ; and there 
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a$i& many others, almost as elegant. The, pine-apple is here a 
weexl j the roads are full of them $ and they are bought in the mar- 
ket" at a dollar per hundred, each four or five pounds weight. , The 
celebrated mango tree is also abundant here > it is a fruit in 
_ v$ich I have been much disappointed, as one generally i$ with 
1 every thing which has been puffed. The doorian is another re- 
nugkable^ highly prized fruit, which has so peculiar an odour, that 
it is at first hardly approachable by strangers. Its rind exhales a 
perfume analogous to some compound of putrid meat and asafoetida. 
Amateurs, however, who have conquered their prejudices, extol it 
highly. Even his Burmese Majesty sends annually to Siam for it, 
as it does not grow in his dominious. 

In spite of the doctors, who denounce death against all who pene- 
trate the jungles, I have spent a whole week in rambling about the 
island and opposite shore, — penetrating them in various directions, 
and have seen a waterfall, which is yet unknown to fame. I 
have been hunting the leaf insect and the flying wizard, and examin- 
ing the many curious trees ; amongst which are the gamboge, the 
bread-fruit, the palm which produces the horse-hair-like ropes, well 
known for their strength, the Indian-rubber, creeper, &c. &c. But 
I shall not trouble you with a mere catalogue ; and if I were to de- 
scribe a hundredth part of the objects of nature, I should not soon 
finish, and must, therefore, stop at the great tree, of which Smith’s 
drawing gives but a poor idea. It is a most magnificent object. 
The chestnut on Mount Etna is much more bulky, but the height 
of this is quite unrivalled ; the lowest branch sent off from tfye trunk 
is 120 feet from the base, and from it hangs a gigantic creeper, — a 
gbod sized tree itself ; but what is most remarkable, it is of modem 
growth, and represented by softie of the Natives to have been of a 
moderate size in their own memory. This may give you some 
notion of the rapidity of vegetation in these climates. This re- 
markable tree stands a little way up one of the hills, and though 
most of the trees in its immediate neighbourhood are by no means 
of, s&all dimensions, it appears to stand like a tremendous giant 
amongst dwarfs. The figure of it, regarded in any direction, is ex- 
tremely picturesque and beautiful. It has a straight perpendicular 
stem rising boldly from the ground, and its branches, at a tremendous 
height, are distributed with great splendour. This gigantic but 
beautiful form is relieved by the dense foliage beneath it, and by 
the opposite mountain, which stands to the left of some exceedingly 
variegated scenery, composed of sea, islands, distant valleys, and 
blue hills, that, by the light of four o’clock in a July morning, were 
perfectly enchanting. On steps, which ure made up the hill from a 
short distance below the base of this tree, from a spot horizontal 
with aboil! two^thirds of its height, whence it is seen to the best 
a^vaptag^AjJthe rich landscape I allude to. Inquirers would 
naturaJj^Kh to know something of the species to which this tree 
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belong^. I can only answer, that the great Dr. Wallicb, the cele 1 - 
brated botanist, did not ascertain this point. The leaf is small 
and ovate, and of a light green tint. I measured the tree round its 
base with a tape,' and found its circumference to be thirty-four feet. 
Upon being wounded through the bark, which is rather rough at 
the base, a white milky fluid exudes, which, upon exposure to the 
air, concocts to a white resinous substance, resembling ammo- 
niacum. The fluid tasted rather sweet, and afterwards left a bitterish 
flavour in the mouth 3 it formed a milky solution in rain water. 

Smith has a view of Suffolk House, the Governor’s residence/ 
which gives you an idea of a mansion far more splendid than the 
place is found to be 3 but does no justice to the splendour of the hill 
and dale scenery about the grounds of this fairy land. So easy is it 
to improve the appearance of a work of art 3 so very diflicult to 
attain to a distant resemblance of nature. 

The view of Gluga House is sufficiently correct. This was the 
residence of the late excellent Mr. Brown, the original proprietor of 
the spice plantations on this island, which arc now remarkable as the 
only things of the kind in British possession, since Bencoolen has 
been given up to the Dutch. The groves of nutmeg-trees arc un- 
commonly beautiful, and it is certainly interesting to walk through 
them. The cloves appear to thrive best on the mountains, where the 
thermometer seldom exceeds 7 4°. Kqual temperature and constant 
moisture arc, it would seem, what they require. Coffee is likewise 
cultivated, and, it is said, with much success on the hills of this 
lovely island 3 and on the estate of Gluga it seems to be an object 
of experiment. It is a matter of doubt, however, how far the cul- 
tivation of coffee and of spices may be found to answer here, as a 
matter of commercial speculation ; one of the most clear-headed and , 
intelligent of the merchants here said, that speculations in plantations 
were * wild and unprofitable.' They have hitherto never succeeded, 
notwithstanding all the flowery predictions of Mr. Canning as to the 
value of our possessions in these Straits, as sources of wealth 
from the cultivation of spices. The truth is, that to thrive well, 
these articles require certain peculiar circumstances of soil and cli- 
mate 3 besides which, labour is too expensive here. Besides the high 
price of labour, another cause for the ill success of spice cultivation 
is, the insecurity of property on this island : there are about two 
thousand professed thieves, independent of the Hindoo and other 
convicts here, and the cloves and nutmegs are not very sate in their 
neighbourhood. Pepper, which requires less attention, succeeds 
better : the pepper vine is a pretty creeper, and if the plant were not 
supported by living trees, a plantation of it would resemble a hop- 
garden 3 but even this article is produced at a far cheaper rate on 
the west coast of Sumatra. Property is in a very depreciated state 
in this island 3 houses and lands may be estimated at two^thirds less 
than their value ten or twelve years ago. Several estates have been 
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sold of late for a few thousand dollars, upon which planters had 
expended lacs ; so that, in fact, there is no great inducement for 
Europeans to settle in this island as planters. Romantic and beau- 
tiful as it is, I fear I cannot call it healthy, as the European popu- 
lation are continually suffering. Women are said to die here in an 
undtie proportion, as men in Bengal 3 so that this is as good a place 
to get rid of wives as that of husbands. However, in the East, it 
is sometimes a moot point whether the climate or the doctor are 
most to blame. At Singapore, I hear there have been actually no 
•deaths among those who may be regarded as the European residents 
of the place 3 the only doctor there having no patients, save occa- 
sional visitors, who come from the calomel shores of some less 
fortunate part of the East. It is said that, in Bengal, if a man fall 
from his horse, the surgeon’s first course is to give him fifty grains 
of calomel. In Singapore, the constitution never requires such re- 
-medies, for the accident cannot occur, there being, I hear, no horses 
on the island 3 the diminutive though beautiful Java pony being a 
substitute for that noble animal. For the most part, the use of 
ponies is common, too, at Bcnang, though horses are now and then 
to be seen among the military here. 

Let us look at the \ iew of the far-famed waterfall : artists can 
give by their best works no adequate idea of the effects of a 
tropical atmosphere upon beautiful scenery ; and this attempt of 
Smith’s, though a pleasing drawing, conveys a very faint idea of 
the place. The waterfall does not communicate to the mind any 
impression of the grand and .sublime 3 it flows from a great height 
certainly, but it is very narrow, and in some places pours its water 
in ribbons. It flows either upon very coarse granite of the red 
kind, or upon red sand-stone rock, masses of which are so arranged 
us to form a very beautiful variety in the scenery, which is wooded 
around to a tremendous height. The trees are of various kinds, and 
some of them very picturesque : there is a boldness of stature about 
some of them, a length of perpendicular line, and a gracefulness of 
foliage at top, which compares well with the variety of the thicker set 
and branching trees, that shoot forth from the side of the hill. The 
tints of green are very varied, and the lines of growth arc enriched 
by the bold tortuousness of different kinds of hill creepers, which 
either traverse the rocks or entwine the wood in beautiful arrange- 
ments : many of the standards have parasite plants growing upon 
them, high up, and the contrast afforded by the large dock-like 
leaves, and deeper colour of these, are very striking. 

> A leaf-built shed, w ith a bench, has been placed in a convenient 
situation opposite to this waterfall, and steps are constructed from 
the bottom of the hill to this spot 3 an hospitable arrangement, which 
facilitate^ the approach of strangers anxious to view this curious and 
b&tit!WpJfenomenon. 

• Hospitality and kindness have distinguished not only the society 
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of Penang, but its government, tor many years. The convalescent 
bungalo is a small but convenient and beautifully situated house on 
a hill ; the atmosphere of which, together with its scenery, must 
be highly exhilarating to the invalids, who come down from the 
other presidencies of India, to obtain relief from their sufferings from 
the mildness of mountain temperature in these regions. It belongs 
to the Government, and is by their indulgence generally occupied by 
invalid strangers. 

Bungalo is a name for a slighter, less lofty, and more temporary 
erection, than that known as a house 5 generally, they are hastily run 
up, are confined to a ground floor, and are constructed of wood and 
leaves ; but, like the .English generic term cottage, the word bun- 
galo is often applied to houses of a more prominent structure. The 
Penang houses are for the most part very commodiously built, and 
are pretty well suited to a climate in which people may, for the 
greater portion of the year, sit out in the open air. 't hey are sur- 
rounded with verandahs, which vary in depth from twenty to twenty- 
five feet, the roofs of which slant a good deal, and extend two or three 
feet beyond the perpendiculars supposing them ; thus throwing off 
the rain, and in the sunny season affording a pleasant screen from 
the glare. In some houses an arrangement obtains, which the in- 
habitants of other parts of the East would do well to copy, since it 
secures shade as well as a current of air : a light Chinese rail sur- 
rounds the edge of the platform of the verandah, and eighteen 
inches beyond this railing, hang either \ enetiaii, or the elegant 
Chinese, or chick blinds. 

Many of the houses are built of wood, but the best are of stone 
and brick. Granite is abundant on the island, of a coarse kind and 
grey colour ; it is oc casionally used for flights of stops, but, pro- 
bably, the great expense of working forbids its too common use. 
There are occasional complaints that the granite is of a decomposing 
kind. 'Hie interior ot a European’s house is \ery commodious, 
and the furniture made either in Calcutta, or by excellent Chinese 
carpenters on the spot, is of a \ery superior description. A West 
India captain coming to this island in command of a small vessel, 
sat in one of the large rooms, wondering for some time at the sight 
of a large frame, covered with painted c anvass, about eighteen feet in 
length, which he saw elegantly suspended in the middle of the 
apartment. Questions, he judged, might he impertinent ; at the din- 
ner hour, however, his curiosity was agreeably relieved by the ap- 
pearance of a cleanly dressed Malay, with a handkerchief curiously 
tied on his head, who, hooking a cord into the middle of the punkah, 
reeved it through a pulley in the wall opposite, and taking his 
station in the corner, caused the great fan to wave backwards and 
forwards, producing delightful currents of air in the room. The Eu- 
ropean inhabitants of Penang live for the most part at their country 
houses. Indeed, those who are said to live in town, have residences 
U 2 
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detached, with gardens about them, and withal rural, so_ %t, in 
fact, they have most of the advantages of the country, ^c 'own 
proper being the capital at Prince of Wales s island, is called George s 
Town, and consists of one long street on the shore of the harbour 
called Bee-street, with a few others branching off to the detached 
houses. In this part are the godowns or warehouses of th? : mer- 
chants, and some of the Government offices, besides the shops of 
the Native and other tradespeople. George 1 own cannot be healthy, 
situated in the latitude of about 5° 30'. It is bu.lt in a swampy 
spot, and surrounded so completely by thick groves of cocoa tree,, 
backed by lofty hills, that few refreshing breezes can reach it. 

Not the least interesting objects of curiosity to a European is 
the number of Chinese, who are the principal tradesmen and 
mechanics, and who here pursue their national customs, unimpaired 
by their contact with their motley neighbours, lhey form an ex- 
traordinary contrast of energy and industry to the idle Malays and 
Hindoos. They are never idle, rarely vicious, and pursue pleasure 
with all the avidity of Europeans. On our visit to the waterfall, a 
large party of them, with their wives and children, were observed 
seated on the grass ; they were dining like so many cockneys at 
Richmond. The shops of the Chinamen in the town contain 
but a miserable assortment ot coarse articles. Of all nations, the 
Chinese are, perhaps, the least devoted to feelings ot religion, and 
the least attentive to its outward ceremonies, yet, in a back apart- 
ment of each of the shops, is almost invariably seen a large daub ot 
their divinity, Joss,— before which is a table supporting a tall lighted 
lamp. In their manners, these Chinese tradesmen are most prcn ok- 
inffly independent, and often annoy the authorities by the display ot 
this un-Asiatic quality. 'None of the salaams of India from them ; they 
are not even civil for your custom ; and if asked why, would reply, 
in their own English,—' What for bow? You no want— you no 
come ’ They arc certainly philosophers, though complained of by 
us for their apathy and indifference to every thing but their own 
interest. Why, indeed, should they come for us ? They nave uo 
permanent stake in the countries to which they emigrate, lhey 
are in some places under peculiar restrictions j in others ill-treated ; 
and in none have they any share in the government under which 
they live ; they, therefore, come as adventurers, and return to China 
■whenever they have acquired a competence. In Europe, they are 
underrated. In every mechanical art the Chinese display a su- 
periority, over all Asiatics, and over many European nations; and 
they do every thing with so much neatness, perseverance, and order, 
and in conversation they remark and reason so shrewdly, that their 
intellectual faculties are certainly of a higher class than that for 
which tijey obtain credit ; they have many high qualities of mind, 
which, under, beneficial systems of education, might procure for them 
a very exalted rank among civilized communities., 
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Wfrcft I say that the contrast between these people and the Malays 
and Hlndo6s is striking, I have no wish to depreciate the intellectual 
character of those tribes. The Malay is a shrewd and active-minded 
being, and it is only under the influence of those deteriorating cir- 
cumstances, which, by the avarice and love of irresponsible power 
of a monopolizing Company, are allowed to bear down upon him, 
that his habits are developed into sloth and idleness ; that the half- 
tamed, active, and savage pirate is transformed into a lazy smoker 
of narcotic herbs and extracts. The Malay never enjoyed the ad- 
vantages of civilization in any degree, until he was reduced, through 
fear, the worst of motives, to become the servant of the European ; 
and time must be allowed him to exhibit the kindly capabilities of 
his nature, and the useful powers with which he is endowed. That 
variety of the human species to which he belongs bad, before their 
intercourse with Europeans, advanced in their political institutions, 
and in their social manners, to a stage analogous to that described by 
Tacitus as belonging to the German nations. Their barbarous customs 
were very similar to those displayed by our own ancestors j and it 
ought to be our duty, in ameliorating their condition, not to crush too 
hastily the institutions to which many noble qualities of disposition 
are indebted. The Malay character must undergo a great modifica- 
tion from the tribes of emigrants which have beset his territory. 
The Chinese and the European settlers are begetting a mixed race, 
which, *in the present days of benevolence and philanthropy, ought 
to meet with attention in regard to education. Of the Chinese 
mixed breed, I know nothing $ he may be a cooly, or he may turn 
out a good member of society, by becoming some handicraft ; but 
the illegitimate of a European, unless his father remove him early 
to obtain the advantages of a good education, will learn to acquire 
mistaken feelings of pride, which ruin him for the formation ot the 
gentleman. There are individuals among them who have been 
blessed in Europe with good training, who now exhibit, by their 
manners, those high-toned feelings, which are the best prerogative 
of civilized man ; and who evince, by their pursuit, the possession 
of intellects and tastes that would reflect honour upon persons of 
any clime or quarter of the world. You have heard in England 
much of the mixed rate between the European and Hindoo, llicy 
are not to be confounded with the beings 1 have just alluded to. 

As the Malay and Chinaman differ from each other in a great 
variety of respects j as the one has been submitted to one kind and 
set of institutions, from which bis character has been formed ; the 
other has been the slave of a perfectly different school, from the 
circumstances of which his habitudes have been built up. The 
organization of each, too, is peculiar to himself and to his tribe ; 
and so it is with each variety of the human species in the East, as 
in all dther parts of the world. The child of a European by a 
China woman is an animal of a different breed from that produced 
by the conjunction of European and Malay ; and the mixed breed 
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between European and Hindoo is again a tentimus quid of very dif- 
ferent properties in either of the other creatures $ but he does not come 
to be considered in the island of Penang. Hindoo is a word which 
embraces a vast number of varieties of the man animal ; and few 
who have not, like Bishop Holier, traversed the continent of India 
with eyes of minute observation, are competent to describe them, or 
the changes which are produced in their progeny by a mixture of 
Widely different breeds. Here, in Penang, may occasionally be ob- 
served individuals from various parts of Hindoostan, and each offer- 
ing peculiarities strikingly illustrative of these remarks. The 
Choolia, a native of one part of the Coromandel coast, is the Hindoo 
most ordinarily met with here. He is a stout, strong, squat, mus- 
cular fellow, lively and active 3 but his energies fall short of the 
Chinaman’s. He is, again, quite a different animal from the Lahore 
man, or the Rajpoot, from the northern and western extremities of 
the British empire in India — a tall athletic man of a beautifully 
handsome symmetry, bioad-chestcd, erect, and of a proud and in- 
telligent physiognomy. 

These are again widely different from the Natives of the alluvial 
soil of Bengal, and especially near Calcutta j who, in the general 
drawings of their figure, their beautiful limbs, delicate joints, smooth 
skins, effeminate countenances and explosion of feature, in their 
actions of walking, stepping, taking hold of any thing, puling, in 
short, in all they do, are so very analogous to women, that they are 
men only from sex : while Nature seems, in the female figures of 
the same tribes, to have observed the same general rules in placing 
them in a more delicate situation ; to ha\ c made, as it were, m their 
ease, a descent in her general plan. They are like beautiful female 
children of a developed form,— I mean in what respects anatomy of 
outline and expression. T here is nothing seen in England like this 
female. Nature has given her a symmetry which is the perfection 
of beauty, lovely proportions, with the most exquisite graces of 
manner ; but she is a specimen only of the female of one part of 
India. You can easily imagine that her son, by a European father, 
would, as to physiognomy, be a creature differing widely in Ins 
general properties from the son of a Malay woman, whose symme- 
tries were not so perfect, but yet whose intellects are a grade or two 
higher in the scale of human intelligence. 

Not with the curses of Monopoly, and an irresponsible and tyran- 
nical Government, but with the blessings of free intercourse, good 
Education, and a liberal government, the Natives of all these regions 
are capable of a v ery high degree of civilization ; and, under a proper 
system, I should have sanguine hopes of ameliorating, by free Colo- 
nization, not only the morals of the Eastern world, but of tending, 
by a free admixture of breeds, to a great improvement in the phy- 
sical health and beauty of the tribes inhabiting our European regions, 
—circumstances that would overthrow the philosophy of exclusive 
systems. 
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State of Algiers. 

U Y A RECENT VISITOR TO THAT COUNTRY. 

Geographical Description — Population — Character of the Inha- 
bitants — Government — History — Military Force — State of the 
Christian Captives bejore and since the Expedition of Lord 
Exmouth. 

The States of Algiers, situated between the Kingdom of Tunis 
and the empire of Morocco, occupy six hundred miles upon the 
side of the Mediterranean. Their greatest extent, from the capital 
to Beled-uljcreed, or the country of dates, does not exceed one hun- 
dred and eighty miles. JSmne learned men believed they had 
found, in Algiers, Julia Ciesarea, and others the ancient Icosium. 
The natives give to this town the name of Djezair , or At Djezatr, 
which signifies, in Arabic, island, or the islands; because following 
them, to the right of where Algiers is situated, was formerly an 
island, which was joined to the continent. The Turks and the 
Moors often call it Al-Ghazi , those who fight for the faith ; for 
the Musulmans regard piracy as an act of religion, which they 
have exercised against us for many centuries. The regency of 
Algiers forms four provinces, those of Constanlina, Algiers, Mas- 
cara, and Titcri. Some geographers join to these provinces the 
countries of Zftb, and those of IJarbarv, inhabited by tribes who 
pay a tax when the army of the l)ey makes its annual excursion. 

The country of Algiers is subject to frequent tremblings of the 
earth, but the shocks are generally slight. The climate of this 
part of Africa is in general mild and salubrious 3 the excessive heats 
of autumn are softened by the north winds, and the particular 
diseases of the country are small in number. We agree with some 
travellers, that the plague is not in the least endemic ; it is, above 
all, to the carelessness and to the fatalism of the inhabitants, that 
one ought to attribute its ravages. 

The territory of the regency is mountainous, and watered by 
rivers, which greatly contribute to its fertility It produces wheat, 
equal and perhaps superior to that ot Spain and Portugal, exquisite 
fruits, a great number of trees, shrubs, and plants, of all descrip- 
tions. This extreme fertility is balanced by many causes ot de- 
struction, and among others by the ravages of the locusts, who 
destroy in an instant the crops of a whole district. If we except 
the camel, so useful in the countries where, as in Africa, you must 
sometimes traverse burning plains, covered with moving sands, 
the domestic animals are the same as in Europe. Some parts ot 
the regency are inhabited by ferocious beasts and venomous rep- 
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tiles, which the want of cultivation and of inhabitants multiply in a 
frightful manner. The negligence of the Government, and the sus- 
picious character of the Moors, have hindered, until now, the exact 
population of the Algerine states from being known. Some tra- 
vellers say it is five millions of inhabitants, at the same time that 
others agree that it is only half that number. If we ought to believe 
persons who have been there, this last estimation seems much too 
small. It must be confessed, however, that it is impossible to say 
any thing positive with regard to this, in a country where the 
enumerations and the records which state the births and the deaths 
are unknown. The Europeans can only establish the number of 
deaths from the bodies which they see going to the churchyard, 
and every one must know how liable this method is to errors. 

The states of the regency are peopled by Moors, Turks, Barba- 
resques, Negroes, Jews, and Christians. 

The Turks, who inhabit Algiers, arc almost all enrolled as soldiers. 
It is thus that they form a corps separated by interests and affec- 
tions, always ready to treat the natives shamefully ; and the Govern- 
ment places restraints to their alliances with the Moorish women. 
These precautions, however, are not always sufficient and although 
many natives have lost their lives for having gi\ cn their daughters 
to the Turks, the passions, excited by the sun of Africa, and the 
hope of finding in these alliances a support against the Ottoman 
despotism, sometimes surmounts all these obstacles. 

The Negroes are almost all slaves. At the same time that the 
Barbaresque pirates attack the Christians on the sea, parties sent into 
the interior surprise the black population, and carry away the inha- 
bitants in slavery. 

The number of Jews scattered throughout the regency is very 
considerable. The town of Algiers, being eight miles in circum- 
ference, has a population of from eighty to ninety thousand of 
these. The troubles to which they are subject would be intolerable 
to any but the descendants of Abraham. They are prohibited from 
sitting down before a Mohammedan ; they carry the Moors on their 
shoulders when they disembark into shallow water ; they are com- 
missioned to execute the criminals, and to bury their bodies 5 under 
the most frivolous pretext, they are condemned to lose their power, 
or to be hung • they arc oppressed with taxes ; they pay a general 
tax of 2000 dollars per week, besides many other contributions. In 
spite of all these drainings, some Jews find the means of amassing 
immense riches. The stupid indolence of the Moors renders them 
unskilful in affairs • all the transactions, even of the least importance, 
are directed by the Jews, who know how to pay themselves for 
their pains, and this sort of indemnification enables them to support 
with patience the oppressions of the Turks and Moors. 
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With the exception of the ambassadors of the Christian Powers, 
and the slaves, there are hardly any Christians in Algiers j the 
vexations to which they must submit, and the defiance of the Govern- 
ment, prevent them from establishing themselves there. The rcnc- 
gados arc few in number. Although their condition is less unfortu- 
nate than that of the captives, and some of them are at the head of 
the Government, the general contempt which inspires them, the 
hatred which the slaves bear towards the religion of their op- 
pressors, and, more than all, the jealousy of the Mohammedans, 
who sacrifice them even on suspicion, almost always retain in 
Christianity those who were originally of that faith. Otherwise, the 
Moors, little worked upon by the spiiit of proselytism, do not en- 
courage these sort of changes opposed to their interests ; although 
the captives who renounce their religion are not always made free, 
yet they enjoy certain privileges which they cannot refuse them from 
the moment when they embrace lslamism. 

Cruelty, perfidy, and a sordid avarice, forms, with a very few 
exceptions, almost the whole character of the Algerines, and of all 
the Barbarcsqucs. When a Moor is summoned to pay the poll-tax, 
nothing is more common than for him to invent a story to exempt 
himself. The collector, very familiar with these sort of excuses, 
then applies the bastinado to the refractory person, who often pays 
to avoid the execution of it. A European being present at one of 
these scenes, demanded of the sufferer, if he would not rather pay 
the value than receive these rude stripes without any prolit for 
his pains. * What !’ cried the Moor, f I pay my tax without having 
received a beating !’ 

This singularity, which traces, without doubt, its origin to the 
attachment of the Moors to their money, also shows the danger of 
appearing rich under Governments which respect nothing. 

The superstitious notions on the malignant influence of sight, 
(cattivo occhio,) and many others besides, probably imported into 
Europe by the Arabs, are found at present among the Moors. 

Hereditary succession to the throne is unknown in Algiers. The 
Hey of Algiers is taken from among the ranks of the Turkish sol- 
diers, who, under the most trivial pretext, and often in the hope of 
advancement, assassinate him who is on the throne. 

The accession of a new sovereign is generally followed by the 
displacement and the condemnation of his predecessor. This mea- 
sure gives to the chief of the regency the means of making room for 
his favourites, and to gain, by these gifts, the good-will of the sol- 
diery • for in Algiers, as in Turkey, the pain of death for political 
crimes includes the confiscation of all property. As soon as the 
new Dey is elevated into power, the Turkish soldiery salute him in 
these terms : c Let it be so — we consent — we hope that God may 
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give him prosperity !” He no sooner becomes absolute master of 
the regency, than some catastrophe happens to precipitate him from 
the throne. If his death is a natural one, a thing which happens 
very rarely, he is accounted a saint. Many of these despots reign 
only for a very short period, and lose their power in the same way 
that they acquired it — by assassination. The members of the 
Divan, and all the public functionaries, are named by the Dey, who 
is sure to find in them an obedience without limit. 

If the least suspicion arises with regard to their servility, they 
answer it with their heads. To the Dey alone belongs the right 
of imposing tributes, of declaring war, and of making peace ; 
he is the supreme judge in all civil and criminal causes, and no- 
body can appeal against his judgments. The exercise of justice 
is one of his chief occupations j he consecrates to it a part of the 
day. As he can never decide all the cases himself, he has esta- 
blished two Judges, one for the Turks, and the other for the 
Moors. These Judges are only acquainted with civil affairs, and 
it is under them that agents render justice in the villages. When 
conflicting testimony embarrasses the Judges, the cause terminates 
by a general bastinado, distributed to the plaintiff, the defendant, 
the counsel, and the witnesses ! Homicide is punished with death 
in Algiers, and they cut off the right band of robbers. Inde- 
pendently of the usual fixed presents, which one is obliged to make 
when they treat with the officers of the Dey, there are other voluntary 
ones, the amount of which serve to establish the validity of the 
pretensions of the plaintiff. No one is ever exposed to a refusal in 
offering presents to an Algerine j they commonly say, ' vinegar 
given, is better than honey bought.’ The secret police of Algiers, 
the spies, in particular, can equal in slyness and baseness those of 
more civilized nations. 

The title of Dey, which wc give to the sovereign of Algiers, is 
no more in use among the Musulmans. It will be shown hereafter 
what caused the change of this denomination. 

At present he bears the name of Pasha, which answers, in a 
slight degree, to that of viceroy. At present it never happens that 
a Pasha has two tails. It was after the unfortunate expedition 
of the Spaniards against Algiers, in 1784, that the Grand Signor 
elevated Baba Mahmed to the rank of Pasha, with three tails. 
The Dey still takes the titles of Ouali , governor 5 Beglerbeg, prince 
of princes ; and Sera skin, generalissimo. With regard to the 
word Dey, which the Turks pronounce Dai, it signifies, in the 
Turkish language, Maternal Uncle. This is the manner in which 
the Chevalier d’Arvieux has explained this singular denomination. 

‘ The reason,’ says he, ‘ for their giving this name to the chief of 
the republic, is, that they regard the Grand Signor as the father, 
and the republic as the mother of the soldiers, because they nourish 
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and maintain them ; the Dey is the brother of the republic, and, 
in consequence, a maternal uncle to all who come under that 
denomination.’ This etymology is, perhaps, far better than any 
other ; it reminds us of the anecdote of a learned Spaniard, who 
said the name of Seneca was derived from se necans. 

The piratical system of the Barbaresque* commenced at the 
expulsion of the Moors from Spain, about twenty-four years before 
Barbarossa seized the sovereign power in Algiers. This is the 
way in which this despot mounted the throne. 

The Spaniards having become masters of Oran, and many other 
places in Africa, and having rendered the town of Algiers tributary 
to them, Selim Eutemi, an Arabian prince, who then commanded 
them, afraid of seeing his states invaded, sent ambassadors to 
Barbarossa, who was cruising with his fleet, to ask his assistance 
against his less commodious neighbours. Barbarossa having sent 
fifteen galleys and thirty small vessels under the care of his 
brother, Kluiir-Eddin, lie himself marched by land, and entered 
Algiers with a small army of Turks and Moors. Certain of their 
devotedness, lie easily conceived the project of taking possession 
of the town ; and after having assassinated or pursued others, and 
strangled Selim Eutemi himself whilst he was in the bath, he 
mounted the throne. Immediately acknowledged sovereign of 
Algiers, he occupied himself in repairing the fortifications, and re- 
plenishing the troops. 11 is cruelty and his exactions rendered him 
odious to his new subjects, and they conspired against his life. 
But he ballled all their plots, caused twenty of the principal in- 
habitants of Algiers to be put to death, and their bodies to be 
thrown into the streets. The unfortunate efforts of the Spaniards to 
replace the son of Selim Eutemi upon the throne, the conquest of 
Tenez, and that of Tremecen, having rendered the name of this 
pirate very formidable, Charles V. formed a project to attack him. 
The Marquis of Comarez, governor of Oran, charged with this 
expedition, marched to Tremecen, at the head of 10,000 Spaniards, 
and all the Arabs which he could collect. Barbarossa first shut himself 
up in this place ; but fearing conspiracies on the part of the inhabi- 
tants, he escaped during the night with his troops. The Spanish 
General, informed of his followers, intercepted him in his road, and 
came up with him near the river llcuxda, eight miles from Tremecen. 
They fought at first with equal fury, but at last the Spaniards were 
obliged to give in. Barbarossa was killed, with a large party of his 
men, in 1518, after a reign which had lasted only two years. 

At lii$ death, the Turkish soldiers and the cruising captains chose 
his brother, Khair-Eddin, better known under the name of Ariadan 
Barbarossa, to succeed him. lie reigned at first very peaceably ; 
but in 1519, menaced with a general revolt by his subjects, who 
were driven to extremities by the despotism of the Turks, he sent 
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an ambassador to Selim I. y and placed under the' jirotdctionof the 
Porte, by means of a tribute, Selim named him a Pdsha, and im- 
mediately sent a corps of janissaries to maintain upon the throne his 
new vassal. Khair-Eddin being, by order, rendered master of a 
fort occupied by the Spaniards, and built upon an island near to 
Algiers caused a pier to be made, in order to form a new fort. 
Thirty thousand Christian slaves were employed at this work, 
which was finished in less than three years. Khair-Eddin still 
increased the fortifications of Algiers, and furnished it with troops 
and artillery. 

Soli man II., thinking to find in him the only man capable of 
being opposed to Andre Doria, named him knpoudan-pasha, or 
admiral. Having left the pashalic of Algiers to a renegado, called 
Hassem-Aga, Khair-Eddin went to pay homage to Solinian. He 
immediately subdued Tunis. Driven from that town by Charles V., 
he ravaged the sides of Italy, attacked Andrd Doria in the Gulf of 
Ambracia, and remained master of that sea. At length, after many 
glorious expeditions, he returned to Constantinople, and died there 
in 1546. 

The Porte continued for a long time to name the Pashas of 
Algiers, and to send them money and troops. About the commence- 
ment of the 17 th century, the janissaries, enraged against its go* 
vernors, because they would not give them their pay, sent an am- 
bassador to Constantinople, and proposed to the Grand Signor to 
choose a chief himself, to govern under the name of Dey, who 
would deduct their pay from the amount of the contributions im- 
posed on the inhabitants of the regency. The Grand Signor, whom 
this new arrangement excused from sending to Algiers the sums 
necessary for the maintenance of the troops, consented to the con- 
ditions proposed by the janissaries themselves j knowiug that the 
Grand Signor should always be sovereign of Algiers, and that his 
Pasha should continue to receive the accustomed honours. 

Things remained thus for some time. At a still later date, 
the Pashas assumed to themselves the right of life and. death over 
the Deys, who were then only chiefs of janissaries. In 1710 , the 
Dey Baba-Ali, having entertained a just suspicion against the 
reigning Pasha, placed him on board a ship, and sent him to Con- 
stantinople. He sent, at the same time, an ambassador with 
presents to the Grand Vizier, and to all the persons who possessed 
any influence with the Porte. The ambassadors represented that 
the Pasha of Algiers had deserved death, and that it was only out 
of regard for the Grand Signor that he had been spared. They 
finished by saying, that the double authority of the Pashas and the 
Deys were against the interests of the regency ; they supplicated 
his Highness to send no more Pashas there, and to, elevate the Dey 
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to, that digpity. ,, The presents of Baba-Ali having overcome every 
difficulty, the Grand Signor granted him what he demanded. 

It was at this epoch that the regency ceased to receive from the 
Grand Signor a Pasha and troops. To fill up the vacancies which 
war and malady caused in the militia, the Dey sent every year to 
Constantinople and to Smyrna ships and commissioners to enrol the 
lower orders of the population of these two towns, and also the 
malefactors. This order of things placed all power in the hands 
of the Dey, and the soldiers who elevated him to the throne j since 
which the sovereignty of the Grand Signor over Algiers is only 
nominal. 

The Turkish militia of the regency scarcely exceeds from ten to 
twelve thousand men ; this number is sufficient to keep the natives 
hi awe. If they should wish to throw oft* their yoke, they must 
organise an insurrection in the spring, when a part of the Dey’s 
army is sent into the interior of the country to raise contributions. 
Independent of the Turks, the Dey maintains a troop of Moors ; 
and, in case of necessity, he makes an appeal to the inhabitants of 
the interior. The number of men which the regency can place on 
foot, is estimated at 120,000 men. If we may believe Macgill, the 
army of Algiers is not very formidable. This traveller states that, 
in the campaign of 1807 against Tunis, four rouuds of cannon lired 
by a Greek slave, put to Iliglit a corps of Algerines. 

The fate of the Christian captives has undergone no change since 
the slavery of Cervantes until our time. That which we read in 
the two plays of c El Trato de Argcl,’ and ‘ Eos Banos de Argel, 
in the novel of ‘ L Esclave,’ and that ot ‘ L’ Amante Eiberale, is a 
hideous but true picture of the character of the llarbaresques, and 
the sufferings to which the captives are continually exposed. 

As soon us an Algerine vessel has made a prize, the Turks and 
the Moors replace the equipage of the captured vessel, and return 
on board the corsair. Arrived in port, the prize is consigned to 
the Captain of the Tort, and the cruiser again puts out to sea. 
They make an inventory of the cargo, and present it to the Dey, 
who, although legal proprietor of all that is taken, only retains one- 
eighth of the whole. If the cargo can be easily parted, it is divided, 
and all those who were on board the corsair have their share 
otherwise, they sell it, and divide the product. If the Moors will 
not, the Jews are obliged to make the purchase. 

After their landing, the captives are conducted to the palace of the 
Dey, where their papers are examined. If they belong to a nation 
of which the regency has nothing to fear, they are declared a good 
prize. The bebt are reserved for the service of his Highness, the others 
are condemned to public work, or to be sold by auction. I he crier 
proclaim^ in a loud voice their number and their skill. Every body 
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is then free to examine them with the greatest nicety, to open their 
mouths, as they would a horse, and to name their price. When 
a slave is bought, the money must be paid on the spot. The 
women who have any hope of obtaining their ransom, are placed 
in a garden until their ransom is effected. The poor captives 
are sold to the Moors and the Turks. Many merchants buy, for 
speculation, those slaves whom they think capable of paying their 
ransom. The condition of the slaves who are bought depends on the 
condition and character of their masters. There are some whose 
treatment is tolerable j others, on the contrary, are condemned to 
the most vile works, and are treated with great severity. Many are 
killed for not being willing to submit to the brutality of their masters. 
Hut they who are most to be pitied are those who are destined to 
the public works. Despoiled of their garments, which are replaced 
by a poor cloth vest, they are shut up in a galley. Every morning 
before day, the galley-sergeant proposes to their guard to call them 
for a Hogging, and they cry out in broken lingua franca : bumos a 
trabajo cornutas ; can d' infidel a trabajo. They then come out of 
the galley, with their head and feet naked, covered with chains, and 
are taken to the bake-house, where they are given two small black 
loaves, which forms almost the whole of their nourishment ; and 
without the charity of some Moors, who do not conform with this 
custom, they would have nothing to eat on Friday, because on that 
day they arc not allowed to work. They are obliged to make cord 
and sails for the fleet, to empty the wells, to cleanse the gutters, 
and carry stones and wood for the public buildings. They arc yoked 
also with beasts of burden, and when there are any floggings to 
be given, they are always for the Christians. The picture of the 
interior of a galley, those in which we have seen the captive shut up, 
would be too revolting to place under the eyes of our readers. 

The expedition of Lord Exmouth has, without doubt, caused 
these horrors to cease for a time, by procuring liberty to the Chris- 
tian slaves who were in Algiers ; but the first article of the treaty 
of the 30th of August 181(», which was the total abolition of Chris- 
tian slavery — has it been observed ? We are convinced to the con- 
trary 5 and we have reason to believe, that this treaty has not been 
better executed by the Barbarestpies, than the treaties for the abo- 
lition of the negro slave trade has been by the Christian Towers. — 
French Globe . 
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Origin, History, and Present State of the Censorship 
of the Press in India. 

No. II. 

Dr. M‘ Leans Private and Unpublished Journal, from his Expulsion 
from India, till his Arrival in England. 

No. 4, South Barracks, Fort William, 
Saturday, August 4, 1798. 

The point at issue being the destruction or maintenance of the 
Freedom of the Press in India, as there was no probability that 
either the Governor-General or myself would recede from our re- 
spective pretensions, it appeared inevitable that 1 should return to 
Europe. Accordingly, at the termination of the month of July, I 
gave up my house, and, at eleven o’clock, a. m., on Friday, the 3d 
of August, surrendered, by my own appointment, to Captain Moug- 
gach, Town-Adjutant, at Farr’s Tavern — not choosing to implicate 
any of my friends in my proceedings with the Government. lie 
there gave me the following letter : 

‘ To Mr. (’ha i les M ( Eean. 

‘ Sir, — I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
the <23d instant, and to acquaint you that instructions have been 
issued to the Commander of the Honourable Company’s ship Bus- 
bridge, to receive and accommodate you with a charter-party pas- 
sage j and to desire that you will immediately prepare to embark 
on board that ship, instead of the Mildred. 

‘ The Town -Adjutant, has received orders to conduct you imme- 
diately on board the Bushndge, unless you will give good security to 
repair to that ship in due time ; and her Commander has been in- 
formed, that he will be held responsible for the security of your per- 
son until his arrival in England , when he is permitted to release 
you. — I am, Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

‘ II. Campbell, Sub.- Sec. 

‘ Council Chamber, 30 ill July, 

Having taken some refreshment at the tavern, I was conducted by 
Captain Mouggach to the Fort, and lodged in his apartment, (sub- 
alterns’ quarters, consisting of one room tolerably spacious,) with a 
sentinel at my door. I had permission, however, to walk in any 
part of the building. In the meantime, a sircar, who held an obli- 
gation of mine for a small sum of money, of which a balance re- 
mained due, payable in five or siv months, had, it seems, prepared 
to issue a writ of ne exeat regno against me, and to claim my per- 
son from the Government. Of this circumstance I was informed at 
the tavern by Captain Mouggach, in a manner that gave me to un-% 
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derstand it was supposed to have been by my own connivance. 
Without manifesting any particular eagerness to repel this conjec- 
ture, I merely stated, that I knew nothing of the matter ; observing, 
at the same time, that, as such an interference would be of disser- 
vice to me, it was obvious that the intention of the sircar could be 
only to recover the amount of his debt from Government. There 
is not the least probability that his views extended further. At 
nine o’clock, I dismissed my servants for the flight, and went to 
bed. 

Sunday, August 5, 1788. 

Scarcely had the tranquillizing influence of sleep pervaded my 
frame, to the exclusion of ordinary impressions, when a voice of the 
most authoritative tone briskly interrupted my slumbers — f Mr. 
Maclean, you must repair on board immediately.’ liaising myself 
in bed, and looking round, I saw several European serjeants, and a 
number of sepoys, with swords and lirclocks glittering in every di- 
rection. Serjeant-major Jones, the leader of this gallant band, in- 
formed me that a Company’s sloop was ready to convey me to Saugor 
Hoads, and that he had the orders of the Town-Major (Captain 
Calcraft) to conduct me on board immediately. I represented to 
him that it was a strange time for such a proceeding ; that all my 
servants had left the Fort, and were gone to their respective 
homes for the night j that it would be impossible to find them at so 
unseasonable an hour, or to get my clothes and baggage from Cal- 
cutta. These were inconveniences of such a nature, 1 observed, 
that 1 must absolutely refuse to get out of bed but by force 3 add- 
ing, that I should be ready to repair on board as early as they 
pleased in the morning 3 that the delay could not possibly be of any 
consequence in respect to the affair of the sircar, which I presumed 
was the motive of their precipitancy, since the gates of the Fort 
were already shut for the night, and the next day being .Sunday, no 
arrest could take place by the civil power for debt. 

lie said lie could not take upon himself the responsibility -of 
granting my request, but would go back to the Town-Major I'm 
fresh instructions, and, in the meantime, ordered the soldiers to 
quit the room, leaving one as a sentinel at the door. Among the 
military functionaries present was an old acquaintance, Garrison- 
serjeant Martin, to whose family I had had occasion to render some 
little services at the Calcutta General Hospital. lie was very much 
affected, and could hardly credit the testimony of his eyes. ‘ God 
bless me, my dear Sir, is it really you ? What can I do to show my 
gratitude and respect > Can I run to Calcutta for your baggage and 
servants ?’ Can 1 do this ? can I do that ? lie named twenty things 
almost in a breath. The honest fellow contributed, by his word* 
and actions, and by his exhortations to tlie other persons employed 
around me, to render essential services in every way within the com- 
pass of his power, and to evince a disposition the most gratifying to 
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a person under my particular circumstances. Serjeant-major Junes 
soon returned with a message, importing, that in consideration of 
what I had stated, I might remain till morning, upon giving my 
word of honour that I should be ready to repair on board the Com- 
pany's sloop by gun-tire (day-break, then live o’clock.) That mat- 
ter being settled, I arranged such .part of my baggage as was at 
hand, and again went to sleep. At four o’clock I got up, procured 
the aid of the sentinel to puck up a few articles that remained, and 
was ready before the appointed hour. Besides an escort of a Ser- 
jeant and twelve sepoys, Captain Davis, Aid-dc-Camp of the Go- 
vernor-General, and Fort- Adjutant, accompanied me to the water- 
side. On our way, wc passed along the parade, where the o.3d regi- 
ment, in which a school and class-fellow of my own was an otlicer, 
were assembled for purposes of dc\otion. At the approach of our 
parly, i. e. Captain Davis and myself, walking side by side, and 
Serjeant Dixon, with twelve sepoys, at some distance behind us, 
they all seemed to withdraw their attention fiom the chaplain, to lix 
their eyes upon us. It happened rather awkwardly that, just as 
we came abreast of the regiment, it was discovered that we had 
taken a wrong road, and we had to measure back our ground. Al- 
though 1 did not feed my situation in any respect disgraceful, and 
was therefore indifferent who should meet our procession, yet X 
could not help relleeting that the circumstance argued a degree of 
inattention, which, in such, a ease, was at least indelicate, il it did 
not arise from a comparison of intellect induced by a consciousness 
of being employed on a sen ice of lather an odious c haiac ter. Ar- 
med at the water-side. Captain Davis inquired which was the sloop 
prepared for me ? Oil the ghaut, or wliait, was one Company’s, 
and several pniiuh , or common trading-vessels. ■ Some one an- 
swered, ‘It is that sloop,’ pointing to the Company's. — ‘ That 
cant be,’ replied Captain Davis, an e\piession from which 1 inferred 
that he thought it, too good a conveyance, and that 1 was destined to 
perform my voyage to Saugor Hoads in one of the paiiah sloops, — 
a vehicle not very remarkable either for elegance or convenience of 
accommodation, not to speak of safety. But our doubts were re- 
moved upon the arrival of Serjeant-major Jones, who informed us 
that the Honourable Company’s sloop was the one actually pre- 
pared for my reception. 

Captain Davis now wished me a good morning, lca\ ing me to 
Ike care of Serjeant-major Jones, who conducted me cm board 
the Honourable Company’s transport George — a very neat vessel, 
commanded by a facetious little German, called Ilannan n. Here 
"c had to wait the turning of the tide, (which would not deviate one 
ioeh from its fixed laws, in compliance with the caprices nt a Go- 
vernor-General,) and the arrival of the main body ol my baggage 
from Calcutta, which my servants had, the night before, been in- 
structed to bring in the morning. During this interval ol inaction, 
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I endeavoured to gain the confidence of my compagnons de voyage , 
by entering into the humour of their conversation. I he serjeant- 
maior was a sprightly little fellow, seemingly entertaining a very high 
opinion of the dignity of his own station, and of the importance of 
the service on which he was then employed ; he was, moreover, not 
a little fond of hearing himself talk. I took occasion to ask him 
whether the Town-Major had readily assented to my request of being 
permitted to sleep ashore last night? He frankly answered, that 
Captain Calcrafl deliberated for a long time, apparently weighing 
the nature of the orders ot Lord Mormngton (the title then borne 
by the enchainer of the Anglo- Asiatic Cress) on the one hand, 
which were peremptory, and the reasonableness of my request on 
the other. Victory hung poising on the wings of doubt ; and the 
fear of disobliging the (iovernor-(Jencral would probably have out- 
weighed the merits of the case, had not a glance and an observation 
from Mrs. Calcraft seasonably intervened to turn the doubtful ba- 
lance in my favour.—' My dear, if would be barbarous to force l)r. 
Maclean from his bed unnecessarily, and to send him in a small 
sloop on the river at this time of night.’ Although it was not in 
itself a matter of infinite importance whether 1 slept in No. 4., 
South llarracks, Fort-William, or on board the Honourable Com- 
pany’s transport, George, in the river Hooghley, yet I feel an inde- 
lible obligation to this generous lady for her kind, and, considering 
the notoriously arbilrarj disposition of the (iovernor-tieneral, what, 
I must consider, her magnanimous intercession in my behalf. It 
i,s gratifying to be indebted to the influence of unsophisticated fe- 
male justice and tenderness for an indulgence, which would be 
received with reluctance or disgust, as the result ot a cold, calcula- 
ting, official condescension. 

Towards eight o’clock in the morning, the tide had become 
favourable, and my sonants arrived on board the George with my 
baggage from < hlcutta. The sei jeant-major told ( 'aptain llarinann 
that 1 was to bo accommodated with the great cabin, and, leaving 
me to tin* care of Serjeant Dixon and his twelve sepoys, shook me 
heartily by the hand, wi hed me a pleasant passage to England, mu 
skipped with infinite self-satisfaction over the side. I was sorry to 
part with a person who had performed so* ungracious a duty with so 
much good humour. ( aptain 1 larmann, having received orders to 
get under weigh with the first of the tide, unmoored his sloop, unu 
allowed her to drop gently down the river, leaving his boat on short 
for the use of my servants, who had gone to the bazar (market) o 
buy bread, butter, fowls, eggs, milk, and such articles of food as 
could be most easily procured. They were all anxious to accom- 
pany me to Saugor lloads, and proposed, if I thought I should re- 
turn in a year or two, to go and live in their country till that perm > 
without engaging in any service. Hut i dissuaded them lrom » l » 
project, assuring them that there was not the smallest chance ot my 
returning for a long time, if ever, to India. 
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Although there was no stock of provisions on board the George , 
we could depend upon being able to procure a plentiful supply every 
where along the banks of the Hooghley. lint, even with the aid of 
money, we could procure no wine, an article which it had been 
found impossible to send for under the indecent and unexpected 
hurry with which my embarkation from the Fort was precipitated. 
In order to remedy this omission, it occurred to me. as we passed 
the Botanic Garden, to acquaint my friend Smith, the head bota- 
nist, with my wants, and to request him to send me two or three 
bottles of Madeira, for the passage down the river. The honest fel- 
low immediately sent me three dozen ; and would have come him- 
self on board, but that he expected the Go\crnor-(leneral to visit 
the garden that morning. It was a most seasonable supply, as the 
conjoint ravages of an Asiatic climate, and of more than an Asiatic 
oppression, had brought my constitution into a state to require some 
adventitious support. Amongst the traits, creditable and discredit- 
able, of human character, which the circumstances of my banish- 
ment called forth upon this occasion, I should be sorry to omit men- 
tioning a striking one of (he former description, although it is only 
matter of guess to whom it ought to be attributed. A few days pre- 
vious to my surrendering myself to Captain Mouggach, a hundred 
pounds were privately transmitted to me, towards rendering me 
comfortable during the passage to England ; and upon the very 
correct supposition, that, by the arbitrary proceedings of the Go- 
vernor-General, my proper!) had been destroyed, or rendered un- 
available, as well as the gratifying one that my conduct merited 
approbation. This donation, 1 have reason to believe, was made by 
a Mr. Law, a gentleman of independent mind, high in the Company's 
service, and a brother of the late Lord Lllenborongh. The mention 
ot the fact may more fully elicit the truth, and its publication cannot 
now by possibility prove injurious to the individual, who, I under- 
stand, is become a citizen of the United States. It thi- should meet 
the eye of my friend. Dr. Patrick Must het, who was cognizant ot the 
transaction, he will perhaps take the trouble to correct me if I am 
wrong. 

Whilst the boat was absent, 1 invited Captain Ilarmann to break- 
last. Scarcely had he been live minutes olf the deck, when, sitting 
comfortably over our tea, we were suddenly alarmed by a shock, as 
if the vessel bad taken the ground. On gaining the deck, we ac- 
tually found her fast on the beach, — an accident lor which I was 
very sorry, as it seemed greatly to affect the hone t German, who 
appeared to be a diligent, attentive, and trustworthy man. Every 
means we could think of were put in practice to get the vessel off, 
but in vain. It was not until the return of the llood-tide, nine or 
ten hours afterwards, that, she floated. AY hat most distressed the 
unfortunate master of the Geoi'ge was the reflection, that we were 
in sight from the Governor-General’s country residence, who, if in- 
X 2 
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formed of the fact, might suspect that there was treason in the wind. 
Another circumstance, scarcely less mortifying, was, that we were 
seen by some pilots passing down the river, who, Ilarmann was 
conviced, would not fail to make the most of the circumstance to 
his prejudice, as not being a regular bred pilot, and therefore consi- 
dered by them an intruder. I endeavoured to console him by show- 
ing that no blame could be fairly imputed to him for what could 
be only considered a mere accident, and that no ill effect could even 
casually arise from it, since, by lying below Garden-reach, beyond 
which the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court of Judicature does not 
extend, the intention of the Governor-General in expediting us, 
namely, to prevent my being claimed by the civil power, was fully 
answered. The apprehensions of censure entertained by Ilarmann 
might not, however, have been ill-founded 3 and lie requested me to 
give him at parting a certificate respecting his conduct upon this 
occasion, with which I very cheerfully complied ; warning him, at 
the same time, that I was doubtful how far, in such a case, my certi- 
ficate would be of service to him. 

In the course of the passage down the river, I w r as informed hv 
Serjeant Dixon, who, as well as tire sepoys, were very civil and 
obliging, that lie had received orders, should any attempt be made 
by the sheriff's officers to seize my person, to repel them by force. 
This affords additional corroboration of the correctness of my con- 
clusions respecting the disposition of the Governor-General, and Ins 
determination of expelling me at all eveilts, as an indispensable 
preliminary to his being enabled, without a murmur, to impose 
shackles ou the press ; for although, by my presence in Calcutta, 
I should not have been able to prevent the calamity of a censorship, 
it is certain that I might, and would, have excited against it a con- 
siderable odium, and occasioned the necessity of having recourse to 
open violence. It gives me singular pleasure here to iccord the 
marked and respectful attention winch I had the satisfaction to re- 
ceive, from all the persons, without exception, who were employed 
on any kind of duty about my person during my imprisonment. It 
seemed as if sympathy and love of justice had taken their abode 
with these honest people, after hav ing deserted the breasts of men 
in superior stations. 

Monday, August G, 179S. 

Yesterday evening the vessel floated otF the bank, but we could 
not proceed at night, owing to the intricacy of the navigation. 
now glide gently along the luxuriantly verdant borders of the ma- 
jestic and fertilizing Hooghley. To-day, Ilarmann will not venture 
within a mile of any sand- bank ; far less will lie approach the shore, 
even where a seventy-four might swim j and as to eddies, to which 
he attributes the accident of yesterday, the- very sight of one would 
make his hair stand on end. I doubt whether lie will ever again be 
reconciled to an eddy. 
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It is very difficult to anchor in the Hooghlcy, without being c lose 
to some one of these annoyances. Hermann, however, contrived to 
keep at a due distance from all of them, by anchoring in the widest 
part of the river he could find, not far above Fultah. Here we sat 
down to dinner, to which I invited Captain Ilarmann. Smith’s Ma- 
deira 'contributed powerfully to consign to a temporary oblivion all 
our recent misfortunes, and indeed elevated 1 Iannami so far above 
the recollection of sand-banks, eddies, and even the river lloogh- 
ley itself, that he seemed as if all at once transported to the banks 
of the Maine, the Oder, and the Rhine. He entered upon narratives 
respecting these parts of Germany, according to his own pronun- 
ciation, with which he was best acquainted ; talked with patriotic 
enthusiasm of the living bridge of the Rhine, and descanted with 
some fluency, v mixed with a portion of regret, on the recent political 
divisions of the countries on cither side of that river. Rut although 
the worthy German lamented, in the gross, this new di\ ision of his 
native soil, lie did not deny that many things required to he amended 
in the old system. lie particularly remarked on the hardship, that 
the poor peasantry not only must not kill a hare, or any other kind 
of game, although in the act of eating, or otherwise destroying their 
corn ; but, on the contrary, that they must turn out to help their 
young masters to hunt down the game, and even to trample their 
own corn under foot, if necessary, m order to get at it. lie also 
willingly admitted the iniquity of the recruiting system, and of the 
sale of soldiers in Germany, a traffic well know'll to all the nations 
of Christendom. 

' Tuesday , August 7, 1/98. 

Passed Diamond Harbour, and anchored a few miles below the 
shipping, opposite to Chingrce Creek. Here we were informed that 
the JiusbridgCy and some other ships, had sailed for Saugor two or 
three days before. 

Wednesday. August 8, 1?98. 

Came down near the Kedgeree, where we found the Dusbridge 
aground, and sent a boat on board her. I his accident, to a super- 
stitious mind, would, under the actual circumstances, have appeared 
ominous. I thought it better lo remain in the sloop George for the 
night, than to add to the contusion on board the Dusbudge , by re- 
pairing to that ship with my baggage whilst they were endeavouring 
to get her otf the ground. 

Thursday , August 9, 1/98. 

Went on board the Dusbridge. The Geoigr, having my servants 
ou board, returned to Calcutta. On the same day, the Dusbridge 
dropped down to Saugor Roads. The commander of that ship, I 
found, had received the under-written instructions concerning me : 

‘ To Captain Dobree, or (he commanding officer on board the Ho- 
nourable Company's ship Dusbridge. 

1 Sir, — Y ou are hereby directed to receive on board the ship under 
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your command, and accommodate with a passage to Europe, Mr. 
Charles Maclean, with his necessaries. 

* The passage-money of Mr. Maclean, who proceeds on the terms 
of charter-party, will be paid by the Honourable Court of Directors. 

1 The Honourable Governor-General in Council directs me to sig- 
nify to you his most positive commands, that particular care be taken 
to prevent the escape of JVIr. Maclean from the Busbridge, from the 
period of his embarkation to the ship being quitted by the pilot, or 
by any subsequent opportunity that may happen in the course of the 
voyage ; and to acquaint you, that you will be held responsible for 
the security of his person until his arrival in England, when you 
will discharge him, giving due notice of the same to the Secretary 
of the Honourable Court of Directors. — I am. Sir, your most obe- 
dient, humble servant, 

‘ 1). Campbell, Sub-Secretary. 

' Council-Chamber , July 30, 17‘dS.’ 

On board the Busbridge , 1 might perhaps have been placed among 
the seaman, had it not happened that my cousin, Mr. Alexander 
Campbell of Dunstalfnage, afterwards commander of the Sovereign 
East Indiaman, was fourth olliccr of the ship, and had a cabin, which 
he kindly shared with me. For himself, my arrival on board was 
opportune, as it appears to have been the means of rescuing linn 
from the fatal clfeets of a fever, with which he and a whole boat’s 
crew of the seamen were that day seized, in consequence of exposure 
to sun and rain, in going ashore to bury the boatswain, and of 
which every man but lnmself perished. For the preceding four 
days, the ship’s crew had lost at the rate of one man a-day, and 
several were still in danger, lleing my relation, I undertook Mr. 
Campbell’s treatment, at bis own request. His case, of which I took 
particular notes, will be found at page 152 of my ‘ Practical Illus- 
trations of the Progress of Medical Improvement for the Last Thirty 
Years,’ kv., published in ISIS. 

From Saugor Roads the Busbridge sailed on the 22d of August, 
but was obliged to put back, and did not finally sail until the loth 
of September, 17P8. On the 17th the pilot left us, and we proceeded 
to sea. The Virginia frigate, and Camden, Henry Dundas, and Fitz- 
william Indiamen, had preceded us to Madras. On the 21st, spoke 
the Company’s cruiser Nonsuch, off Ganjam, and were informed by 
Captain Canning, that accounts had been received of an eight-and- 
twenty gun ship, and two smaller vessels having been lilted out in 
France, and sailed in May, for the purpose of cruising for our East 
India ships off' Point Palmiras. These privateers, it was said, were 
to be commanded by Surcouff, the young man who had so gallantly 
captured the Triton East Indiaman the year before, in a small pilot 
vessel, with a crew of twenty-seven men. It is but justice to the 
Triton to say, that she was taken by surprise j not expecting in the 
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pilot-vessel an enemy. The Nonsuch kept company with us for 
several days. We kept in shore, and laid light winds or calms 
almost the whole of the passage. On the 1st ot October, we came 
in sight of Madras, and on the 2d anchored in the roads. 

My situation now became a source of considerable perplexity to 
Captain Dob roe of the Push ridge. His orders were very peremptory 
to prevent my escape ; but, upon explaining to him how v ery absurd it 
was to suppose that I could have any intention of escaping, and pledg- 
ing my word of honour that 1 should rejoin the ship whenever lie 
should declare her to be ready to sail, lie very handsomely took upon 
himself the responsibility of allowing me to go ashore, and to remain 
there during the stay of the Busbndge at Madras. The ollicers of 
the ship would have guaranteed the performance of the conditions 
on my part, had any guarantee been required , but it was self- 
ex idcntly a most contemptible aitilice, on the pait of the (jmernor- 
Cieneral, to affect to believe that I could ha\e anv motives to escape, 
for the sake, forsooth, of continuing to enjoy the inestimable benclits 
of his government. Behold me, then, landed at Madras on the 2d 
of October, and comfortably settled at a tavern in the Black Town, 
whilst the quid mines of the place had it that I was in irons in the 
Roads. Here 1 had numerous aequaintane \s lmt as 1 did not know 
how my atfairs might, have been represented to them, or how they 
might themselves be situated, as to their circumstances, or depen- 
dence upon Government, my determination w as, neither to seek nor 
to avoid them, until I should be better informed respecting these 
matters. To most persons in the Company’s service it would be a 
source of embarrassment, either to be made to appear, or to decline 
appearing, as the friends of a man labouring under the avowed dis- 
pleasure of the Governor-General of India. Tlieie was, however, 
one person to whom, from former intimacy and friendship, and from 
the understood independence of Ins circumstances, l thought it would 
be doing an injustitc not to make him an exception to the general 
rule which I had formed. Accordingly, on the second morning 
of my residence ashore, I called onjny old friend, Dr. .lames .John- 
stone, surgeon on the Madras establishment, at the house of Messrs. 
Belling and De Fries, which i understood to be his head-quarters in 
the fort. The servant informed me that he was just gone out, but 
would be there again on the following morning, his own residence 
being a little way in the country. 1 left my card. The moment lie 
received it, he came with the utmost expedition in search of me to 
the tavern. I happened to be from home, and he repeated bis call 
three times in the course of the forenoon, until at length we met. 
His first expressions were — * What ! Charles Maclean live at a ta- 
vern, and James Johnstone have a house here ! Send your trunks 
out directly to my house, and live with me whilst you are at Madras. 
To the objections which 1 stated, he replied, ‘ J am worth a lac of 
Pagodas, and don’t value the frowns of the Government. Upon this 
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explanation, I with pleasure accepted his invitation j and the days 
which I passed under my worthy friend Johnstone’s roof, were infi- 
nitely the happiest portion of my time whilst I sojourned in India j 
where 

‘ The parent sun himself 

Seems o’er this world of slaves to tyrannize.’ 

Some copies were circulated at Madras of my correspondence 
with the Bengal Government. Amongst others, a copy was scut 
by Dr. Johnstone to Dr. Berry, nephew to Dr. Anderson, Physician- 
General, with a \ icw to be presented to his uncle, who, as a liberal 
and enlightened man, with whom I had been acquainted, I wished 
to be informed respecting the merits of the case. The concluding 
paragraph of Dr. Berry’s answer, expressing a regret, that f a man 
of Mr. Maclean’s abilities should have thought it necessary to place 
himself in opposition to the power of the Governor-General,’ deter- 
mined me, how much soever I respected the Physician-General, not 
to visit him without an invitation. I)r. Berry was, I believe, Apo- 
thecary-General, and held other high appointments at the time- 
and it was jocularly remarked by Johnstone, that the Physician- 
General, who was seldom in accord with them, wished perhaps to 
enjoy a monopoly of opposition to the Government. With Dr. 
Thackeray, a friend of Johnstone’s, I dined, in a company of twenty 
persons, on the anniversary of his wedding. I met with Dr. Conelly, 
with whom I had formerly been acquainted, and who is said to have 
amassed a large fortune. He said he should be glad to see me at 
his house 5 but not being satisfied, fiom his manner, that his invita- 
tion meant any thing more than words of course, I .did not go. Dr. 
Dunbar, nephew of a Jatc worthy professor of Aberdeen, I also met 
with. lie would, I believe, have been glad to see me, and seemed 
desirous of forming a dinner-party, which, however, did not take 
place. Perhaps, indeed, either from friendship or curiosity, most of 
those with whom I had been formerly acquainted would have been 
desirous to see me 5 but l did not choose, under the circumstances, to 
put their disposition to too severe a test. Satisfied with the recti- 
tude of my own proceedings, and having learnt, from much experi- 
ence, not to estimate too highly the suffrages of mankind in general, 
I did not feel much solicitude, 1 confess, respecting what might be 
the opinions formed in India of the merits of my case. It would 
even have surprised me less, if their conduct evinced upon this occa- 
sion had -been less liberal and I am sure, generosity or proper 
feeling will not increase with the duration of the shackles imposed 
upon liberty of discussion in that country. With respect to com- 
mercial transactions, I may with truth observe, that, wherever I had 
dealings and accounts unadjusted, at the period of my expulsion, a 
strong disposition was manifested to evade rendering me strict 
justice. 

On the 14th of October, 1798, having, with a regret proportion- 
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ate to the change of situation which I was doomed to undergo, 
quitted the hospitable mansion and pleasant society of my friend, 
James Johnstone, his worthy spouse, and her amiable niece, Miss 
Sophia Laing, I again sorrowfully embarked on board the Busbridge, 
in Madras Roads ; and early in the morning of the Kith, in com- 
pany with seven ships more, we sailed for England. On the 3d of 
January, 1799, comprehending a period of eleven weeks from Ma- 
dras, we reached the Cape of Good Hope, without having met with 
any remarkable occurrence, and, on the 8 th of February, arrived at 
St. Helena. At this dismal and inhospitable rock was a licet of up- 
wards of twenty lndiamen, by the grossest misconduct, and at an 
immense expense to the public, detained three months for convoy 5 
and but a part of the passengers being, during that period, able to 
procure accommodations ashore.* At length, the Reasonable , of 64 
guns, Captain Boyles, having arrived from the Cape of Good Hope, 
the merchantmen sailed on the 9th of May, 1799, under her protec- 
tion. Towards the end of June, we arrived, without any accident, 
in England 3 after having been, on my part, ten months imprisoned 
on board a ship, at the Ji at of a Governor-General, for having 
uttered an insinuation of improper conduct against a Magistrate , 
whose acts amounted to the most atrocious despotism, and who richly 
merited transportation , in my place. 


The Lover to a condoling Fjuf.nu. 

Though kind thy heart which at my sorrow bleeds. 
No balm of thine my wounded spirit needs 3 
True, t’was a heavy — t’was a fatal blow, 

Which left a lasting, overwhelming woe. 

But think’st thou to my grief 1 weakly bend, 

Or court the comfort of a pitying friend 5 
Thou dost mistake me — sympathy I scorn. 

And 1 will bear alone what must be borne. 

I spurn the unmanly lover Poets paint. 

Who whines his sorrows forth in recreant plaint 3 
Obtruding on the world his cureless want, 

And craving pity like a mendicant. 


* This extraordinary detention arose principally because it did not 
<jultc suit the convenience or the inclination of Lord Augustus ritzroy, 
ia the Spht/nw sloop of war, to wait for a few days, for the vulgar purpose 
of giving convoy to a fleet of merchantmen. 
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Be mine the strong — the indissoluble tie, 

That loves without a tear, without a sigh, 

That watches out the moon’s unceasing round. 

Still firm in hoping though no hope be found j 
Unmoved by sickness, and unworn by care, 

In absence strong, and strongest in despair. 

Such love alone can match my Clora’s w r orth, 

Such worth alone so strong a love call forth : 

The Gods may doom this moment as my last, 

But not the Gods can rob me of the past. 

I have beheld her, and her radiant form 
Shot like a sun-beam through a wint’ry storm, 

Calmed the rough billows of a troubled breast, 

And lulled the ocean of my soul to rest. 

For who could gaze upon that calm blue eye. 

Nor feel its soothing softer than a sigh ? 

Or who could dwell upon that ruby lip, 

Nor long for nectar, though he dare not sip ? 

Or hear that silver tongue’s melodious sound, 

Nor own the discord of each voice around? 

What heart, an t’were not stone itself, withstand 
The downy pressure of that snow-white hand ? 

But vain to trace each part— the perfect whole 
Usurped at once the empire of my soul, 

O’crruling all within, alone to reign 
Despotic Mistress in her own domain. 

Is she not mine ? am I not still possest 
Of her dear form J Let fanty hope the rest : 

She may be gone, yet is her image there — 

Me from myself no mortal power can tear. 

True, I am wretched, yet I bow not low, 

With pride I feel the dignity of woe j 
No tender sapling is my steadfast mind, 

Waving its supple form to ev’ry wind : 

’Tis the majestic oak, which, rooted fast, 

Stands forth in bold defiance of the blast ; 

Nor tame submission to the storm will lend, 

Which may be overthrown, but ne’er will bend. 

B. G. B. 
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JOURNEY FROM MADRAS TO BOMBAY. 

No. VII. 

Elephant-Feeding — Cheap Houses — Cultivation of Peppet — Caste 
of the Naycrs — Singular Customs. 

A heavy fog fell again this morning, (March 1 1,) and did not 
disperse until eight o’clock. After I had breakfasted, and taken 
leave of the Natives, who all came to bid me farewell, f sat on an 
elephant, preferring his back to the palanquin, notwithstanding the 
heat, which I kept off in some measure by an umbrella. Our road, 
for the first three or four miles of our journey, was varied as before 
by alternate hill and dale ; but we then began to descend the Iledg- 
noon pass. The road was still wooded on either side, as far as the eye 
could reach, with the tallest and largest trees I ever beheld. 1 en- 
deavoured with my eye to measure the height of one of an average 
size, and I made it out to be sixty feet of perpendicular trunk, 
before any branch was thrown off, while the foliage might occupy 
about thirty more. The name of the most gigantic kind ispalei 
maram, and it is remarkable for the form of its trunk near the 
foot, which is that of a central column, supported by several 
flat buttresses. These trees were tilled with monkeys, w hich chat- 
tered at us as we passed ; andim one, a bird, which the Nativ es called 
kombaki, and considered to be of a rare species, was pointed out to 
me, though it was too far off to enable me to shoot it, or even to 
describe its plumage. 

We had, during the whole of this day’s march, a torrent on our 
right, which was sometimes seen rushing over a bed of rocks, but 
was in general hidden by the woods. At length, after a journey of 
five hours down hills, in some places dangerously steep, we reached 
the bottom of the pass, and arrived at a small village, called Kallar, 
which means Stony River ; for the rocky torrent which we had 
been following ran close by it. Whilst at this place, I took the 
opportunity of seeing the elephants fed, and of making some in- 
quiries respecting their management, as wc had now reached the 
confines of the Rajah of Courg’s territory, and his attendants were 
to accompany me no further. As soon as the day’s march is over, 
the elephant is taken by his driver into the w r oods, and a sullicient 
quantity of whatever branches or leaves he may like are cut by an 
attendant, and placed on his back ; he then brings them to the 
quarters where he is to rest for the night, and being then chained 
to a tree by the right hind leg, he proceeds to take his meal. Ihe 
two which I had been watching brought home a load of kattoo 
taingai, or wild cocoa-nut leaves : they are several feet long, with 
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leaflets from the main stalk. The elephant wreaths his trunk with 
the branch in it up to liis mouth, seizes as much as he wants with 
his grinding teeth, and wrenches away the rest. He seems to be 
constantly tormented with flies, for he is always in motion, and 
every three or four seconds raises one of these enormous branches 
in his proboscis, and lashes with it his sides, his belly, and his head. 
Besides green food, he is allowed five seers a-day of raw rice, which 
is mixed with one seer of jaggery, or sugar, after the first eva- 
poration of the juice, and one seer of ghee ; these ingredients being 
mixed, are rolled together into three balls, wrapped up in grass, 
and passed by the keeper to the back of his mouth. This meal he 
takes morning and evening. 

After these inquiries, I returned to my place of rest for the 
night — a small w ooden choultry, which, like the rest of the houses 
in the village, was of the poorest sort. The w armth and regularity 
of a southern climate has a great tendency to check the progress of 
inventive genius, and prevent the attainment of high perfection in 
the. arts • lor where wants are few, the means of gratifying them 
will not easily be multiplied. The habitation which I now occupied 
answered every purpose of shielding the Native from the weather, 
and, therefore, lie could have little inducement to improve its con- 
struction ; and jet this was so very simple, that one may suppose it 
to have been invented not long after the creation of man, and the 
only instrument required to form it was a knife or hatchet The 
floor was of earth, the walls of unbarked posts, placed at a distance 
from one another, and having the intervals tilled up with sun-burnt 
bricks, cemented with mud. The rafters of the roof were of bam- 
boo, tied together with the pliant bark of trees and twigs of the 
willow kind, !* and over these, mats were laid, made of the leaves of 
the wild cocoa-nut, which are easily plaited together. The whole 
w r as covered with a thatching of wild grass, tied also with twigs, and 
pinned down with wooden pegs. J 

I rose at six o’clock, (March 15th,) and as we had descended 
from the misty heights of Courg, we no longer found any fog float- 
ing in the air. On walking a little distance from the choultry, l 
perceived a path leading to a broad basin of the torrent already 
described, and the water appeared so clear and so cool that I was 
tempted to bathe in it. I saw several fish in the stream of a 


* Ghee is that part of butter which remains when the impurities have 
been separated from it by the application of heat. It is used by the 
Natives of India for all culinary purposes. 

f In the Carnatic, the fibrous stalk of the palmyra leaf is used for this 
purpose. 

\ I once had occasion to reside a month up the country in the Car- 
natic, and I constructed a very capacious rural dwelling of this sort, 
which cost, including the labour of making it, and the materials, about 
one guinea. 
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very respectable size and bright silvery appearance, and on inquiry 
learned that the practice of angling for them with worm, balls of 
rice, and sometimes with the fly, was well known. The more com- 
mon mode, however, of taking them is with the drag net, which is 
in use all over India. The names of the commonest fish found in 
the stream were the cooravei fish, the vnler fish, and the gendei 
fish. Of these I succeeded in obtaining the gendei, of which the 
following is a general description : its shape is that of a chub ; its 
colour dark on the back, becoming gradually lighter down the 
sides, and white on the belly ; it lias a black spot on each side, not 
far from the insertion of the tail ; the dorsal fin has nine rays ) the 
gill fins about ten, and the aval fins six. This fish grows to the 
w T eight of several pounds, and is said to be delicate food. There was 
also a little fish or fry brought me, not unlike the minnow, with 
small scales and red tipped fins. It was called the curry fish, from 
its being eaten in that dish. 

At half-past ten I took leave, at Kallar, of the .Subidar, and my 
Courg attendants ; of whom I have further to remark a circum- 
stance which 1 had forgotten to mention, namely, that the knives or 
choppers wdth which they have already been described as armed, 
were worn naked at their backs, stuck into a kind of circular fasten- 
ing of iron, confined by a leathern belt, and silver chain round their 
waists. I now once more entered my palanquin, carried by my own 
people, and although, with reference to the Courg country, 1 might 
be said to be in the low lands, yet still the roau was billy, and 1 was 
by no means arrived at a Hat coast territory, such as extends inland 
for many miles on the eastern side of the Peninsula. This remark 
is verified by the circumstance, that it took me seven hours to per- 
form a distance stated by the Madras road-book to be fifteen miles. 
The country was all along \ery woody, and in the latter parts of the 
way immense tracts were binning or burned. The practice of setting- 
fire to the woods, which is performed yearly m the hills, has a double 
object, — that of clearing the country of jungle, preparatory to bring- 
ing it under cultivation, and also that of manuring the low lands, by 
the quantity of carbonaceous matter which is thus formed on the hills, 
and washed dow n by the monsoon. A great, change had now taken 
place in the geological features of the country, for whilst the moun- 
tains of Courg, as well as the pass dow 7 n them, were all composed of 
silicious grit or hard white sand-stone, with portions of quartz here 
and there, these lower hills were composed of that species of fer- 
ruginous and porous rock called by Buchanan latcrite, which is soft 
when taken from the quarry, and becomes hard on exposure to the air. 

We arrived at Erkooroo at six o’clock in the afternoon. 1 his 
village is situated on the left bank of a broad and beautiful river. 
The material of which the houses were built, was the rock just 
mentioned, than which nothing can be better suited to the purposes 
of architecture of the ordinary kind. One building, which was a 
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caravanserai * for travelling merchants, was two stories high, with 
arches supporting the upper stories. The whole was of this stone, 
which had admitted of being fashioned, when soft, even into cornices 
and other ornaments. My attention was here first directed to the 
cultivation of pepper, which I perceived to be growing all round the 
neighbourhood. This plant, like the hop, is parasitical, and is arti- 
ficially propped up in the same manner. At the commencement of 
the rainy season, in the end of May, a number of trees, no matter 
of what "kind, provided they be not too large, are lopped of their 
lower branches, and a pit, of a foot and a-half deep, being dug round 
each, a slip of the pepper-plant is set in the ground at their foot. 
This grows for three years before it bears fruit. In the interval 
nothing is done to it, except binding it loosely to the tree that it 
may not fall down. It receives no water artificially, but on this 
coast the rainy season continues six months, that is, from May to 
November. When the fruit appears, hanging, as it does, to a mid- 
dle stalk, like Portugal onions to a straw, it is cut and laid out in 
the sun for three or four days, and being dried in this manner, and 
stript from the stalk, it is ready for sale. It bears fruit, sooner or 
later, in the course of the rainy season. The white pepper is pre- 
pared by depriving the corns of their outer skin by maceration in a 
compost of quick lime. 

The language spoken at this village is called the Malcialmy, as is 
this strip of country below the (i limits, on the western coast, from 
the Cochin territory to the province of Canara. This is properly 
the Malabar, or language of the Malabar coast. Tamil is also some- 
times called the Malabar 3 and the reason of the apparent error of 
giving both languages one name, is, that the term is derived from 
the two words, main, a mountain, and varam, a foot or side, — the 
compound signifying the land at the foot of the mountains, being 
precisely the Picdmonte of tin* Italians. This name was, no doubt, 
given to contradistinguish this country from the Mysore, and all 
the table-land above the Clhauts ; the word Malabar will, therefore, 
apply to the Carnatic, as well as to what we call the Malabar coast, 
and hence to the two languages. The Malcialmy has, moreover, 
so close a resemblance to the Tamil, that although the Peon, or 
Ciovernment police-offic er of this place, spoke only the former, and 1 
only the latter, we understood each other tolerably well. 

Of the people who inhabit this coast, differing both in dress and 
customs from those of the eastern side of the Peninsula, the My- 
sore and Courg country, 1 shall not be able to say much, because 
the time 1 was among them was too short to admit of my making 
any elaborate inquiries. The principal castes are the Nayers, and 


* The first caravanserai, properly so called, and which will hereafter 
be described, that I have seen. It must have been constructed under the 
directions of the Mapalers, who would bring the notion from Arabia. 
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Teeyers, and the Mapalers, which last are not Hindoos. The Nayers 
area very numerous Hindoo tribe, of more bodily power, and more 
independent spirit, than most of their countrymen. When the Eng- 
lish became masters of the country, they made often desperate 
resistance to their authority, as they had before done to that of 
Hyder and Tippoo ; and when driven to the last extremity, many 
of them preferred self-destruction to captivity. The Nayers inherit 
from the female line ; that is to say, the property of a person de- 
scends to his sister’s children. This singular custom has its origin 
in one still more so, namely, that the wife is lawfully permitted to 
entertain two or three paramours besides her own husband ; and 
when one of these has left his slippers at (lie threshold, the husband 
is not allowed to enter the door of his own house. Under this 
loose system of morality, the wife alone is supposed to Know the 
children of the husband, who, if his property descended in a right 
line, would run the- risk of leaving it to children not his own, while 
his sister’s children are certain to be of his own blood. 

Although there is, however, so much indifference to the virtues 
of chastity and fidelity in women, as long as their favours are con- 
fined to persons of their own caste, yet the severest punishments 
are inflicted on a Nayer woman who admits strangers to her con- 
lid e nee. 

The Teeyers, as far as l could learn, are an inferior caste to the 
Nayers, but do not otherwise materially differ from them in customs. 
Both these races arc peculiar, in wearing no clothes above the waist, 
and in this respect there is no difference between the sexes. The 
women, indeed, carry a worked muslin handkerchief in their hands, 
with which they protect their bosoms from the .sun ; but it would 
be esteemed immodest to have it spread over them when any man 
passes, so that on such occasions they always remove it. Thus 
changeable arc the forms of decency ! lloth these tribes are remark- 
ably handsome, fair, and well made, and have the character of being 
honest and moral, with the exceptions above mentioned. 

The Mapalers are Mohammedans, supposed to be descended from 
Arabs, though the latter will not own them as of the same religion. x 
This opinion seems not improbable, as the Arabs have been, for cen- 
turies, the greatest navigators of the East, and the monsoon would 
bring them over from the southern coast ot Arabia without any dif- 
ficulty, even before the use of the compass was known. They arc 
a larger race than the Indians, and arc chiefly employed in marine 
occupations. The men, like the Nayers, wear no clothes above the 


* The word Ma-prHur some derive from ma, a mother, and jjillri, a 
child ; — children of tlieir mother, that is, natural children, who know not 
their fathers j these having been Arabs who casually touched on the 
coast, 
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waist, but the women go dressed like other Mohammedan females. 
When I say that these, and the Hindoo people, wear no clothes 
above the waist, 1 do not include the head, for the Nayers ancl 
Teeycrs wear turbans, and the Mapalers a sort of quilted buckram 
skull-cap. Their language is like that of the Hindoos, but some of 
them, especially the priests, understand a smattering of Arabic, as 
one would expect. 


To A R . 

On ! might my pen, dear girl, presume 
To honour that auspicious day. 

On which thy new-born infant bloom 
first kiss’d the light of heaven’s bright ray. 

It would not be thy earliest hours, 

Though then thy charms all eyes allured, — 
Nor the more intellectual powers. 

Which passing years have now matured. 

That should inspire my humble lay, 

Or claim the tribute of my tongue ; — 

Far higher thoughts should hail the day, 

And nobler themes awake the song. 

Yes ! it should celebrate thy worth, 

Thy candour, modesty, and truth. 

Which, from the hour that gave thee birth, 

To this, has mark’d thy onward youth. 

For thee, then, Love, this wish I frame, 

(For who can wishless look on thee '") 

Though holy rites may change thy name, 

May’st thou, in soul, unchanged still be ! 

Yes ! may each coming year return 
More welcome and more joyous still. 

Nor leave thee one lost bliss to mourn, ' 

One act, one word, one thought that ’s ill. 

May’st thou be blest in blessing those 

’Midst whom, through life, thy path shall lead, 
While heaven shall .shield thy heart from woes, 
And shed its favours on thy head. 

May’st thou repay thy parents’ care 
With the same sweetness to the cm?, 

Their every virtue proudly share. 

And be their best and firmest friend. 


J. W. 
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Doctrine op Summary Commitment for Constructive Con- 
tempts of Parliament, and of Courts of Justice. 

No. IV. 

In 1798, (March *21,) Lord Minto brought the following para- 
graph, which had appeared two days before in ' The Morning Chro- 
nicle,’ under the notice of the House of Lords : ‘ The House of Lords 
must now be admitted to be highly important as a political assem- 
bly, notwithstanding it has, of late, appeared to be nothing more 
than a chamber where the Minister's edicts are registered for form’s 
sake. Some of their Lordships are determined to vindicate their 
importance. It is there that the dresses of the Opera girls arc re- 
gulated ! One of the Roman Emperors recommended to the Se- 
nate, when they were good for nothing else, to discuss what was 
sauce for a turbot. To regulate the length of a petticoat, is a 
much more genteel employment.’ This paragraph was resolved 
to be a gross and scandalous libel upon the House ; and then the 
proprietor, James Perry, and printer, John Lambert, were heard 
in their defence. Lambert expressed his sorrow at having unin- 
tentionally inserted the paragraph which had otlcndcd the House : 
and Perry declared his utter ignorance ot the paragraph until 
complaint was made of it ; he therefore hoped for that clemency 
which was the characteristic of the dignified and moral justice 
of their Lordships. The rest of the trial of the prisoners took 
place, as usual, in their absence. Lord Minto inveighed against the 
general politics of ‘ The Morning Chronicle,’ accusing it of a sys- 
tematic endeavour to undermine the Constitution, by its advocacy 
of French principles of anarchy and treason j and was proceeding to 
prove that the ivar itself might, in some degree, be imputed to the 
instrumentality of that paper, when he was called to order by the 
Duke of Leeds. He concluded by moving, that John Lambert and 
James Perry were guilty of a high breach of the privileges of the 
House, and that they should be lined 50/. each, and be imprisoned 
in Newgate for three months. The motion was opposed by the 
Duke of Bedford and the Earl of Derby, both of whom avowed their 
personal acquaintance with Perry, and vindicated the soundness of 
his political principles, and the conduct of his paper. Ihc Marquis 
of Lansdowne and the Duke of Norfolk spoke on the same side ,* 
the former treating the paragraph as a mere jeu (V esprit, marked 
by levity with some wit. On the other hand. Lord Sydney charac- 
terized the * Morning Chronicle’ as a scandalous paper, which he 
would not admit into hie house 5 and the Lord Chancellor observed, 
that the paragraph was one of dull malignity, and of a series of at- 
tempts to undermine the House with the public. ■ 1 he Duke of 
Bedford’s amendment for reducing the term of imprisonment to ouq 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 16. V 
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month, was rejected by 69 votes to 1 1 ; after which the original 
motion was carried, and the prisoners were committed to Newgate. 

In 1779, (May 1,) Lord Grenville brought to the notice of the 
House of Lords the following paragraph, which appeared in f The 
Cambridge Intelligencer’ of April 20, 1799 : f The Bishop of Llan- 
daff has made a line speech in support of the Minister’s plan of 
Union. The brief history, for a few years past, of this “ humble, 
retired churchman,’’ as he modestly terms himself, is curious. For 
some time he was an opposer of the Minister : finding that was not 
the way to preferment, he suddenly became an alarmist, then ap- 
plied to Mr. Pitt for farther preferment, (this our readers may de- 
pend upon as a fact,) and has since supported his measures. The 
Minister, however, has not yet thought the Bight Reverend time- 
server and apostate worth paying, and he remains in the Church, in 
statu quo, the “ humble” Bishop of Llandaff, with a living, and 
what is nearly a sinecure in this University — the regius professor- 
ship of divinity. The public will doubtless give him all the credit 
for his services he deserves.’ After inquiring who was the printer, 
by examining the clerk of the securities in the Stamp Office, and 
the inspector of country newspapers, it was resolved, that the paper 
was ‘ a gross and scandalous libel upon the Bight Bev. Richard 
' Lord Bishop of Llandaff, a member of this House, and a high breach 
of the privileges of this House and ordered, that the Serjeant-at- 
arms should bring Benjamin Flower to the bar on the 3d of May. 
The Deputy-Nerjeant reached Cambridge early on the morning of 
May 2, set out with his prisoner at half-past twelve, and arrived at 
the house of a sheri HVofliccr in Chancery-lane, London, about nine 
o’clock in the evening. At two o’clock, next day, Mr. Flower was 
conveyed to the House of Lords, and at four, presented at the bar, 
where he acknowledged the publication, and made a speech in mi- 
tigation of punishment, expressing regret that the paragraph should 
have escaped him, and showing, by quotations from ‘ The Cam- 
bridge Intelligencer,’ how constitutional his politics had always been 
since the commencement of the paper in July 1723. Lord Grenville 
moved, that Mr. Flower be lined 100/., and committed to Newgate 
for six months. Lord Kenyon said a few words in favour of the 
motion. Lord Holland spoke for some time, controverting much of 
the doctrine of constructive contempt, and referring to various eases. 
There was, however, not a little inconsistency in his Lordship’s ar- 
gument. He admitted that a libel might be a breach of privilege, 
but contended that imprisonment, without line, during the sitting of 
Parliament, (and not for a time certain,) was sufficient, not by ivay 
of punishment , but as a removal of the obstruction to their proceed- 
ings ! Now, in the first place, by conceding this inch, he enabled 
his adversaries to take an hundred ells ; the editors and printers of 
every adverse paper might be sent to prison at the beginning ol 
every Session : in the second place, such imprisonment could not 
operate by physically removing, or preventing the recurrence of, 
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the supposed ' obstacle,’ but only morally by its effect as punish- 
ment. There are few instances of a prisoner in England being long 
denied the use of pen and ink. Cobbett continued the publication 
of his " Register’ during his two years’ imprjsonment in Newgate, 
twice a week, instead of once a week, as before : and 

‘ Raleigh, when in Tower hurled, 

Wrote all the history o’ the world.* 

‘ Persecutions for writings,’ Lord Holland said, * ought seldom, 
very seldom, he had almost said never, be adopted ;’ but if a strict 
and severe execution of the laws against public' libels are to be re- 
sorted to, in order to preserve even the appearance of justice, some 
equality must be observed, and yet he laid perceived, with concern, 
that a paper (The Courier) was prosecuted for daring to do what the 
hearts of Englishmen felt, what all Europe acknowledged, and what 
crimes and misgovernment was confirming over a large portion of 
Europe — namely, that the Emperor of Russia — [Here Ids Lord- 
ship made some strictures, in very energetic language, on the prose- 
cution of John Vint, &c.] A paper, not friendly to Ministers, is 
punished for copying a paragraph from other journals — so jealous 
are we of our excellent allies ; but another paper, almost under the 
sanction of Government, (The Sun,) is burnt, by order of the Irish 
House of Commons, for a gross and scandalous libel on that body, * 
yet no prosecution takes place ; and that paper still continues to 
enjoy and deserve the patronage of Ministers.’ 

Lord Kenyon said, that there was no ground for complaint on 
the score of severity of punishment on such an occasion, where the 
offence was manifestly flagrant. If the libel had been made matter 
of prosecution in the Court of King’s Reach, he was persuaded that 
the prisoner (if the Jury had found him guilty') would not have 
come off with so slight a punishment. The motion of Lord Gren- 
ville was then put and carried. 

In the Court of King’s Bench, June (>, 1709, the following scene 
occurred : 

"Mr. Clifford.' — I humbly move your Lordships for a writ of 
habeas corpus, to be directed to the keeper of Newgate, commanding 
him to bring into court the body of Benjamin Flower. I move it on 
a very full affidavit made by Mr. Flower, which states — 

( Lord Kenyon.— Is not Mr. blower committed by the House of 
Lords for a breach of privilege ? 

‘ Mr. Clifford. — Yes, for a libel and breach of privilege. 

"Lord Kenyon. — Then you know very well, Mr. Clifford, that 
you cannot succeed. This is an attempt which for the last half 
century has been made every seven or eight years ; it regularly 


* See Plowden’s History of Ireland, vol. iii., pp. 920, 921. 
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comes in rotation ; but the attempt has always failed. You do not 
expect to succeed ? 

'Mr. Clifford. — My Lord I do expect to succeed. I should not 
make this application unless I knew I could support it. The 
affidavit states, that on the second of May last, Mr. Flower was 
taken into custody at Cambridge for a supposed libel on the Bishop 
of Llandaff, published there : that he was carried before the House 
of Lords : that he was ordered to withdraw, and was afterwards 
conducted to Newgate. The affidavit also states, that he is not 
conscious of having published any libel on the Bishop of Llandaff, 
or on any other person : that he has not been put upon his defence, 
nor been tried or convicted of any libel or other offence. 

' Lord Kenyon. — Does he swear that it is not a libel on* the 
Bishop of Llandaff ? 

'Mr. Clifford. — lie swears that he is not conscious that it is 
a libel. 

' Lord Kenyon. — Another part of his affidavit is also false, — that 
he was not put upon his defence: 1 happened to be one of his 
judges ) I was in the House of Lords at the time, and heard him 
ipake a very long defence. File your affidavit, Sir, that your client 
may be prosecuted. You shall take nothing by your motion. 

'Mr. Clifford. — I certainly intend to tile my affidavit. The 
ground on which I make this application is — That it is a commit- 
ment for a libel published at Cambridge. The Lords have no 
power to commit for a contempt out of their House. I find it 
laid down as law, in Lord Shaftesbury’s case,* “ That for a con- 
tempt committed out of the House, the Lords cannot commit, for 
it may be a matter whereof they are restrained to hold plea by 
the statute 1 Hen. IV., for the word 'appeal’ in that statute ex- 
tends to all misdemeanors.” The case ot Mr. Fitton, in 1663 and 
1667, is also in point, lie was brought to the bar of the House for 
a libel on the Lord Gerard of Brandon. lie was sentenced to pay 
a fine of 500/., to be imprisoned in the King’s Bench till he pro- 
duced the author of the libel, and to find sureties for his good be- 
haviour during life. Upon this he petitioned the House of Com- 
mons, who referred his petition to a committee, consisting of 
the Solicitor-General Finch, Mr. Sclden, Sergeant Maynard, Mr. 
Vaughan, and some of the most eminent lawyers of that time. They 
thought this exercise of jurisdiction by the Lords a breach of the 
privileges of the Commons, and reported it fit to be argued at the 
bar of the House. Besides, this being a case of libel, it may be 
tried here by the course of common law. There is no knowing 
.what may be the consequence, if the Lords shall be allowed this 
power. They have only to vote an offence to be a breach of pri- 
vilege, and withdraw it from your Lordship’s jurisdiction. Thus 
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they may screen a delinquent by passing a milder sentence than the 
common law would warrant. On the other hand, (though I am sure 
it^wilj not be attempted by the present House of Lords,) they may 
use the same pretence for the ruin and oppression of any obnoxious 
individual. In either case they would act with impunity. Your 
Lordships may be impeached if you act wrong, but there is no 
impeachment of the House of Lords. Moreover, this is a commit- 
ment for a time certain, and not during the continuance of the 
session ; this only — 

‘ Lord Kenyon. — Have they not uniformly exercised this power 
since the Revolution ? Is there a single instance since that period 
where it has been denied them ? 

* Mr. Clifford. — Yes, my Lord, several. In the case of Bridg- 
man and Holt — 

'Lord Kenyon. — Was not that a case where the right of ap- 
pointing to the office of clerk of this court was contested between 
my Lord Holt and the Duchess of Grafton? 

'Mr. Clifford, — It was, my Lord. 

'Lord Kenyon. — It is very different from this case. It was a 
right tried between two parties in a civil action. It has nothing 
upon earth to do with this case. 

'Mr. Clifford. — Originally it was a civil case. But on the 
trial of the cause at the bar of this court, the counsel of the Duchess 
tendered a bill of exceptions which the court refused to seal. For 
this refusal the Judges were criminally arraigned before the House 
of Lords. They denied the jurisdiction of the Lords : and several 
precedents having been cited in support of it, they gave this memor- 
able answer : " Some persons perhaps have, from a confidence of 
success, or from a slavish fear of private policy, forborne to question 
the power of their superiors but the J udges must betray their re- 
putation and their knowledge of the laws, if they should own a 
jurisdiction which former times and their predecessors were unac- 
quainted with.”* 

'Lord Kenyon. — If you will have it, take your writ. It will be 
of no use to you. You move it merely by way of experiment, and 
without any view to benefit your client. I am very sure of that. 

' Mr. Clifford. — I do not. 

"Lord Kenyon. — You know it cannot benefit him. It is like,the 
case of Alexander Murray, where two gentlemen who had not been 
at the bar for forty years before, put on their wigs and gowns, to 
resist what they conceived to be an encroachment on the liberty of 
the subject. The consequence was that their client was sent back 
to prison, and the^' returned home as they came, and never ap- 
peared again in the profession. 


* Shower's Purl. Cases, 122. 
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'Mr. Clifford. — The case of Alexander Murray was very dif- 
ferent. It was the case of a contempt committed in the House of 
Commons. 

* Lord Kenyon. — No, Sir. It was for a contempt committed out 
of the House. 

* Mr. ('lifford. — I t was fora contempt committed in the House. 
He was originally brought before the House for his conduct in the 
Westminster election, but the contempt for which he was committed 
was the refusal to kneel at the bar, when ordered by the House.’ 

Mr. Flower’s affidavit was then delivered in and filed.* 

June 11. — The keeper of Newgate attended with Mr. Flower, and 
the return was read. 

‘Mr. Clifford. — 1 am now to state to your Lordships the 
grounds upon which l conceive this commitment cannot be sup- 
ported, and on which 1 mean to contend that Mr. Flower is entitled 
to his discharge ; but, before I proceed to argue the validity of the 
commitment, I feel it to be a duty which l owe to my client, to 
myself, and to the profession, to make a few prefatory observations 
on what fell from jour Lordship, when I had the honour of moving 
for th|s writ. 

‘My Lords, — When, in the strict and regular discharge of my 
professional duty, I moved for it last Thursday, I little thought that 
I should now appear before your Lordships in a twofold capacity : 
first, as counsel for Mr. Flower; and secondly, as a delinquent, 
having a common cause with him, and complaining of your Lord- 
ships, for having adjudged me guilty of a contempt of court, in the 
same manner as Mr. Flower complains of the 1 louse of Lords; 
videlicit, without trial, without evidence, and without defence. 
Upon that occasion your Lordship thought proper to assert, that I 
made the motion merely as an experiment, contrary to my own 
opinion, and without any view of benefiting my client. If this be 
true, I most undoubtedly was guilty of a gross insult to your Lord- 
ships, and of a high contempt of court ; such as called for the se- 
verest reprehension. Hut I then told your Lordships, what I now 
repeat, that I should not have moved for the writ, unless I could 
have supported it in point of law. I then thought I could, and the 
more I have reflected on the subject since, the more am I convinced 
that 1 can support it, by unanswerable legal arguments ; but, al- 
though your Lordship made this charge, you did not think proper to 
state the grounds on which jou made it. Of this I have reason to 
complain. I do not know what right your Lordship has, without 
just foundation, to impute such unworthy motives to me ; what your 
Lordship sees in me, what there is in my conduct or behaviour, 
what has appeared in my practice in this court, that can warrant 
your Lordship in casting so groundless an aspersion on my character. 
So much for myself. 


* State Trials, vol. xxvii. pp. 1021-3. 
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' Your Lordship also upon that occasion showed a considerable 
degree of indignation, and expressed yourself with much warmth at 
two points in Mr. Flower’s affidavit ; namely, where he swears that 
he is not conscious of having published any libel on the Bishop of 
Llandaff, and that he has not been put upon his defence. Mr 
Flower, however, still maintains the truth of his affidavit, and not- 
withstanding the severe animadversions of your Lordship, instructs 
me to repeat, in his name, and in the very words of the affidavit — 
" That he is not conscious of having published any libel on the 
Bishop of Llandaff, or on any other person whomsoever j and that 
he has not been put upon his defence.” 

f A libel consists of two parts : the act of publishing, and the 
guilty intention. The House of Lords have indeed taken upon 
themselves to determine that the paragraph is a libel ; but they have 
no power of deciding on the fact of intention. Mr. Flower thought 
that when he came to require justice at your Lordships’ bar, he 
ought to show himself deserving also of your favour, lie disdained 
to appear before your Lordships stigmatized as a libeller ; therefore, 
though he admitted the publication of the paragraph, he felt it to be 
his duty to negative the guilty intention. There are two memorable 
cases, both tried before your Lordship, which arc peculiarly appli- 
cable to the present point. I mean the cases ot Mr. Stoekdale and 
of Mr. Beeves. In each of these cases the I louse of Commons had 
adjudged the party to be guilty of a libel j yet, when the trials came 
on, the Juries, the only tribunal competent to decide upon intention, 
differed from the House of Commons, and, notwithstanding the 
weight of their previous adjudications, nobly acquitted both Mr. 
Stoekdale and Mr. Reeves, and pronounced them not guilty ol any 
libel whatsoever. Now, had cither Mr Stoekdale or Mr. Reeves, 
after the vote ol the House of Commons and before the trial, come 
into this court, and made an affidavit that he was not conscious 
of having published any libel, I have the authority ol these two ver- 
dicts to say, that in either case such an affidavit would have been 
true j but the truth or falsehood of an affidavit cannot depend upon 
the subsequent verdict of a jury 5 it must rest, entirely on the inten- 
tion entertained by the party at the time ol publication, and on his 
feeling of that intention at the time of making the affidavit. On 
what ground, then, can that, which your Lordships must admit 
would have been true and proper 111 the case ot cither Mr. Stock- 
dale or Mr. Reeves, be tortured into the crime ol perjury in the 
case of Mr. Flower > 

‘ As to the other point— that Mr. Flower was not put upon his 
defence. Look to the proceedings of the House of Lords, and your 
Lordships will perceive that Mr. Flower had no opportunity of 
making one ; at least, if, by defence, he meant the answering a 
charge before conviction. On the 1st of May, complaint was made 
to the House of Lords of the paragraph in question, which was un- 
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mediately voted to be " a gross and scandalous libel on the Bishop 
of Llandaff, and a high breach of the privileges of the House.” And 
this in the absence oi Mr. Flower, who was then at Cambridge. Mr. 
Flower was thereupon ordered into custody. On the 3d of May, 
when he was brought to the bar, the proceedings of the 1st of May 
were read to him 3 he was then informed of the charge against him ) 
but the question of guilty or not gailly was not before the House 5 
that had been previously decided in his absence. Nothing then re- 
mained for the Lords but. to give judgment. Whatever, therefore, 
he might say, thus circumstanced, cannot be called a defence against 
the charge. It was nothing more tliau an address in mitigation of 
punishment. Thus much by way of preliminary observation. 

<■ I shall now proceed to the main argument, which I shall divide 
into three parts. I shall show — 

* 1st. That the House of Lords have no power of imprisoning 
beyond the duration of the session. 

* 2d. That they have no power of imposing a line. 

* 3d. Which is the principal point : That the House of Lords 
have no pow er or jurisdiction to line or imprison any commoner, not 
being an officer of their House, for any offence or contempt com- 
mitted out of that House, such offence or contempt being triable or 
punishable in the ordinary courts of law.’ 

When Mr. Clifford concluded a long and able speech — 

'Lord Kknyon. — The learned counsel, who has looked round 011 
every side, during his address to the court, has drawn a picture of a 
minister, established in power by the voice of the people, and then 
doing a great many horrid things, and, among others, filling the 
House of Lords with a banditti. The learned counsel, it is true, did 
not use that word, but persons who superseded the ancient nobility 
of the country. I happen to be one of that number. Of myself I 
will say nothing. But of the rest I will say a word or two. If 
w r e look back to the history of the country, and consider who were 
made peers in former times, and who now form part of what he 
calls the hereditary nobility of the country ; — if we look back to 
the reign of Charles II., in the letters which form the word CABAL, 
will the memory of the learned counsel, who seems to think virtues 
and vices hereditary, furnish him with the name of no persons 
who were then made peers, who were not very likely to devolve 
virtues to the succeeding ages ? But no more of that. 

* If this case was at all intricate, — if there was any doubt about 
it, it would very much misbecome those who sit here in judgment, 
to rush to a decision after all the detail of cases we have heard, 
without first looking into them. But all this display of learning is 
most cheaply obtained, as thu whole of it is contained in the Treatise 
of my Lord Hale, lately published by Mr. Hargrave, to which that 
learned gentleman has affixed a most laborious preface, which I have 
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read, and which has afforded me a great deal of information and 
amusement. The operations of Lord Hale’s vast mind always call 
for the greatest attention to any work that bears his name. But in 
the whole of that publication in the preliminary part, or in the text 
itself, the learned counsel has not found one single line applicable 
to the present question. As to the case of Bridgman i\ Holt, no 
body doubts about it. There is not a case in the books more fa- 
miliar to all the professors of the law. The circumstances under 
which it was tried, pin every body’s attention to it : for, when we 
are told that the Chief Justice of this Court, Lord Holt, left his 
place upon the bench, and sat uncovered at the bar, to assist the 
counsel, we are all anxious to know what could have produced that 
phenomenon. There is not a lawyer who docs not know it. It has 
not the least relation whatever to this case, and yet just as near a 
relation to it, as all the other cases that have been cited. This is, 
of all questions upon earth, the plainest that ever came to be dis- 
cussed. 

* It was first contended, that the House of Lords is not a court of 
record j but that point was receded from almost, as soon as made. 
In their legislative capacity, perhaps they may not be a court of 
record any more than the House of Commons. 

‘ Another thing was also stated, that the person on the floor was 
not permitted to defend himself. 1 happened to be present. The 
papers and proceedings were all before us. What do they state > 
“ And the said Benjamin Flower, having been beard as to what he 
had to say in answer to the said complaint, and having acknow- 
ledged himself to be printer and publisher of the said paper so com- 
plained of, and also, that he was sole proprietor of the same, was 
directed to withdraw.” Had he not an opportunity of calling wit- 
nesses ? Had he not the same means of defending himself as in a 
court of justice. From what has passed, 1 am called upon to vin- 
dicate the honour of the I fou«e of Lords. Their honour stands upon 
so stable a ground, that no flirting of any individual can hurt them. 
The public feels itself safe in its liberties, protected by the two 
Houses of Parliament. The public, I am sure, neither wishes for 
innovation, nor that those inmnatious should begin by calumniating 
either of the two Houses of Parliament, (iovermnent rests upon 
public opinion ; and, if ever the time should conic, that any malig- 
nant, any factious, or any bad man, shall wish to overturn the con- 
stitution of the country, the first step lie will take, I dare say, will 
be, to begin by attacking, in this Court, one or both of the two 
Houses of Parliament ; but all such petty attacks will have no 
effect upon the public mind. They will only recoil upon those 
who make them. 

* The ground upon which this commitment proceeds is, that there 
has been a contempt and a breach of prhilege of the House of 
Lords* I Is it peculiar to Parliament or to the House of Lords to 
punish for contempts ? Hoes not this Court claim that power ? 
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Has not this Court exercised it in cases without number ? Have we 
not seen a thousand instances of attachment for contempts, not 
committed in facie curia merely ? It was not in the presence of 
this Court that Mr. Beardmorc did not do his duty as under sheriff, 
and yet this Court attached him. * The principal ground, and the 
great stress and basis of the argument is, that if there is any other 
way to punish for contempts, this is not to be resorted to. That 
very case is an answer to the whole of the argument. Mr. Beard- 
more was indictable for his offence. There can be no doubt of it ; 
and yet he was attached. He was heard upon interrogatories, 
reported in contempt upon those interrogatories, and fined and 
imprisoned. Why are the arms of the House of Lords to be short- 
ened ? That they can tine in this summary way is also beyond 
doubt. 

‘ Look at the case of Lord Shaftesbury, on which so much stress 
has been laid, and see whether there is any thing that bears upon 
this case. Let the learned counsel recollect that some of the per- 
sons who, in Lord Shaftesbury’s case, wanted to abridge the power 
of the House of Lords, were afterwards found among the counsel 
against the seven bishops. One of the counsel against Lord 
Shaftesbury was one of those three most eminent lawyers who at 
the time of the Revolution were invested by the House of Com- 
mons with the greatest power ever given to a subject, to confer 
with the House of Lords touching the establishment of the consti- 
tution. INI r. Serjeant Maynard is the man who in the case of 
Lord Shaftesbury argues in support of this power in the House of 
Lords. Was he a man likely to prostitute his great abilities in 
support of a doctrine destructive to the liberties of the subject 5 
He says: ‘ It ought to be observed that this attempt is prune f 
impressions, and though imprisonment for contempt is frequent by 
one and the other House, till now no one has sought their enlarge- 
ment here.” 

‘ The Court were -obliged to grant this habeas corpus. Having 
heard it argued, 1 am of opinion that the party must he remanded 
— beyond all doubt, unless we wish to overset all the law of parlia- 
ment ) unless we choose to lend our hand to do that most sacri- 
legious act, to endeavour to overthrow the constitution of the 
country, this person must be remanded.’ 

After a few observations from Mr. Justice Grose, (Mr. Justice 
Lawrence and Mr. Justice Lc Blanc being absent,) the tenour ot 
which will be seen from Mr. Clifford’s remarks on them, Mr. Flower 
was remanded to Newgate. . 

To the original report of this case, Mr. Clifford added the follow- 
ing postscript : 

‘ I accede with pleasure to Mr. Flower’s request to revise that 
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part of his publication which relates to the proceedings in the Court 
of King’s Bench. It affords me an opportunity not only of observ- 
ing on the judgment of the Court, but also of vindicating the cha- 
racter of my ancestor. The expression of gratitude is a virtue and 
a pleasure. “ A liberal mind will delight to cherish and to celebrate 
the memory of its parents.”* 

‘After an eulogium upon new nobility, the Lord Chief Justice 
asked, "if looking back to the reign of Charles II., in the letters 
which form the word CABAL, my memory would furnish me with 
the names of no persons who were then made peers, who weie not 
very likely to devolve virtues on the succeeding ages > ” Of the 
ministry denominated “ the cabal,” Clillbid alone was raised to the 
peerage by King Charles II. I know of nothing either in his cha- 
racter, or in the cause of his elevation, of which hL descendants 
need to be ashamed. 

‘ Noble descent, conspicuous talent, fidelity unshaken, important 
services ; each of these has been deemed claim sullieient to the 
dignity of the peerage j — they all united in Sir Thomas Clifford.’ 

After a summary view of his ancestor’s life and character, Mr. 
Clifford proceeds to examine the reasons given by the Lord Chief 
Justice : 

‘ “ It is not peculiar to the House of Lords to punish for con- 
tempts. The Court of King’s Bench claims and exercises this 
power.” 

‘I am far from admitting, that because the Court of King’s 
Bench, or the other Courts at Westminster, exercise a paitieular 
power, it therefore follows that the same is vested in the House of 
Lords. The process by attachment is contrary both to the spirit 
and to the letter of the great charter. It is not agreeable to the 
genius of the common law in any other instance , f it cannot, 
therefore, be claimed by analogy, but must, be derived from some 
statute, or from uninterrupted continual usage, as ancient as the law 
itself, j “ To make it the U\r teira >, there must be ancient and con- 
tinual usage ; no new practice can make a lavv.”§ If there exist any 
statute which gives this power to the Lords, let the advocates for 
the doctrine produce it. 1 have proved it, to be neither the ancient, 
the continual, nor the uninterrupted usage. 

‘ But, " why are the arms of the House of Lords to he short- 
ened I” 

' Because the subject is not to be wantonly deprived of his birth- 
right, a trial by a jury of his equals. Because the first principle 
of the British Constitution is, to be jealous of the new approaches. 


* Gibbon’s Memoirs, p. 31. 
f Black Com. vol. iv. 287. t ibid. 286. 
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as well as of the excesses of power. Itds with power as with love. 
" Increase of appetite grows by what it feeds on.” This has been 
fully exemplified in the punishment of Mr. Flower, when contrasted 
with that of Mr. Ferry.’ 

After quoting the paragraph already given under the year 1798, 
and showing that the punishment inflicted on Mr. Perry for a libel 
on the whole House, was only half that inflicted on Mr. Flower for 
a libel on a single member : 

r But the analogy attempted to be drawn from the practice of the 
courts of common law completely fails. The courts of common law 
possess no such power. “ Where the party is in Court, an usher 
may be put over him 5 but if he be out of the view of the justices, 
he cannot be arrested without process.”* “ A man may be imprisoned 
for a contempt done in Court, but not for a contempt out of Court.” (' 
A thousand instances to the contrary were indeed referred to by the 
Lord Chief Justice; but 1 venture to assert that not one will be 
found in which the party committed was not an officer of the Court, 
or in which the contempt was not a disobedience to some of its 
rules, or an interruption of its proceedings. I do not contend that 
the Courts are not invested with a power of punishing these con- 
tempts in a summary manner ; were it otherwise, there w’ould often 
be a failure of justice. I am allowed, cx necessitate rci, to abate a 
nuisance which obstructs my way, but if 1 wish to recover the 
inheritance or freehold of the land, 1 must resort to the more tedious 
forms and process of the law. 

* Of the thousand instances in which the Court of King’s Bench 
have exercised this power, the case of Mr. Beardmore has alone 
been cited by the Lord Chief Justice. He said, “ it was an answer 
to the whole of the argument.” I shall state the case. Dr. Sheb- 
beare had been sentenced “ to be set in and upon the pillory.” — Beard- 
more was the under- sheri IT, and therefore bound at his peril to see 
that the sentence was duly carried into effect. Instead of causing 
the sentence to be executed in the usual manner, he permitted the 
defendant to stand unconfined and at his ease on the platform of the 
pillory, attended by a servant in livery, holding an umbrella over his 
head all the time. His head, neck, arms, and hands, were not put 
through the holes of the pillory, nor was his head even inclined to 
it, and this was done under the inspection of Beardmore, who at- 
tended with his wand as under-sheriff. For this contempt, a rule 
(nisi) was obtained for an attachment against Beardmore; and it 
was afterwards made absolute on this express ground, that as the 
contempt was a disobedience of a rule of the Court, and a remission 
of part of its sentence by their own officer of his own authority, it 
concerned the honour and dignity of the Court, as well as the effec- 


* Year books, Hil. 10, H. 7, pi. 17, p. 17. 
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tual execution of justice, to punish him in this summary way for an 
offence of such pernicious tendency.* 

* To support this commitment by analogy to the practice of the 
courts of common law, some case ought to have been cited, in 
which some person had been punished in this summary way for a 
libel on one* of the Judges of the Court. The oracle of the law. 
Sir Edward Coke, seems to have been unacquainted with this 
course of proceeding. A libel was published against him as Lord 
Chief Justice, and against the other Judges of the Court of King’s 
Bench, for a judgment given in the case of Magdalen College. 
The libel was fixed upon the great gate at the entrance of West- 
minster-hall, and in divers other public places. It asserted that 
the judgment was “ treason 3” that the Lord Chief Justice was a 
“ traitor ” and a “ perjured Judge 3” it also scandalized all the pro- 
fessors of the law. A grosser libel cannot well be devised. Yet 
instead of proceeding by attachment. Lord Coke, who well knew the 
law and constitution of the country, preferred his bill of indictment. '!' 
And indeed it is difficult to conceive upon what grounds can be 
maintained the right of the courts of law to punish, in this sum- 
mary way, for a libel on one of their members, when it is acknow- 
ledged that disobedience to an order of nisi pi ins is no contempt 
until the order has been made a rule of the court from which the 
record issued. 

' But although the Lord Chief Justice cited no case in which 
the courts of common law have exercised this power, such a case 
exists 3 it probably was omitted by his Lordship through regard 
to the memory of Lord Mansfield. I shall supply the deficiency.’ 

After noticing the case of Bingley, already extracted under the 
year 1768 : 

‘ The Lord Chief Justice next asserts, “ That they ” (the House 
of Lords) “ can Jine in this summary way is also beyond doubt." 
Here, unfortunately, bis Lordship does not condescend to give the 
ground of his assertion. In a constitutional point of view, this doc- 
trine is alarming, and dangerous indeed. I know of no right vested 
in the Lords of raising money on the subject without the concur- 
rence of the Commons. If the privileges of the House of Lords are 
1 t)f too delicate a texture to be examined in the courts of law, and if 
they may vote any offence to be a breach of their privileges, and 
then fine the offender to an indefinite amount, it is nonsense to talk 
of the control of the purse being vested in the House of Commons 3 
there is always a sufficient number of obnoxious individuals, by 
fining whom a small temporary supply may be raised 3 and in the 
decline bf this mighty empire such may be the exigencies of the 
state, and the immediate wants of an abandoned minister, that a 
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degraded House of Lords, still disclaiming all right to originate or 
amend a money bill, may, to serve his purposes, discover that riches 
are a crime, and then tine the possessors of them as guilty of a 
breach of the privileges of their House. 

‘But the Lord Chief Justice has admitted, “ that in their legisla- 
tive capacity the House of Lords may not be a court of record .” 

f In the case of Mr. Flower, it has not been even pretended that 
they acted in any other gapacity ; and I think I have sufficiently 
proved, that unless they arc a court of record, they have not the 
power of imposing a line. But this admission of his Lordship, 
that they are not a court of record, furnishes me with an additional 
argument. By analogy to the practice of the courts of common 
law, his Lordship contended that the I louse of Lords had a summary 
power of imprisonment. By analogy to the practice of the courts 
of equity, I argue, that they have not the power of imposing a 
fine. “ In the Chancery,” says my Lord Coke, “ are two courts ■ 
one ordinary, according to the course of the common law ; the 
other extraordinary, according to the rule of equity.* The court of 
equity, proceeding by English bill, is no court of record, and 
therefore it can bind but the person only, and neither the estate of 
the defendant’s lands, nor the property of his goods or chattels." { 
Lord Coke then cites two cases in support of his doctrine: 

“ Trinity, 3 Jac. Beg. Egerton, Lord Chancellor, imposed a fine 
upon Sir Thomas Themilthorp, Knight, for not performing Ins 
decree in Chancery, concerning lands of inheritance, and estreated 
the same into the Exchequer ; and upon process, the party ap- 
pearing pleaded, that the line was imposed by the Lord Chancellor 
for non-performance of his decree, and that he had no power to 
assess the same. The Attorney-! Jeneral confessed the plea to be 
true , and petit advisamentum curia*, concerning the power of the 
Chancellor in this case ; and, upon debate of the question in Court, 
and good advisement taken, it was adjudged that the Lord Chan- 
cellor had no power to assess any such fine, for then, by a mean, lie 
might bind the interest of llie land where he had no power, but of 
the person only. And thereupon the said Sir Thomas Themil- 
thorp was discharged of the said iinc.”[ The second is Waller’s 
case. “ Afterwards the said Lord Chancellor decreed agaiiv-t 
Waller certain lands, and for non-performance of the decree, im- 
posed a finer upon him, and, upon process out of the Court of 
Chancery, extended the lands that Waller had in Middlesex, &c. 
Whereupon Waller brought his assize in the Court of Common 
Pleas, where the opinion of the whole Court agreed, in omnibus, 
with the Court of Exchequer. ”§ 

‘ If the Lords can impose a fine, then, by a mean, they may 


* lust. vol. iv. p. 7y. t Ibid. 34. 

X Ibid. 84. § Ibid. 
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bind the interest of the land ; but the Lords have no power to bind 
the interest of the land without an Act of Parliament. “ In the 
4th of Henry VII., in Parliament, the King willed that I. S. should 
be attainted, and forfeit Ins lands ; to which the Lords assented, but 
nothing was said of the Commons ; and therefore, by all the justices 
it is no act; and 1. S. was restored.”* 

f The Lord Chief Justice next proceeded to the case of my Lord 
Shaftesbury ; and I must confess, that after the extent to which I 
had argued that case, I was much surprised to lind it brought in 
judgment against me. His Lordship said, that in that case, Mr. 
Sergeant Maynard argued in support of this power in the House of 
Lords. “ Was he a man,” his Lordship asked, “ likely to prosti- 
tute his great abilities in support of a doctrine destructive of the 
liberties of the subject ? He says, “ it outfit to be observed, that 
this attempt is ‘ prim.e impiiessionis and though imprisonment 
for contempt is frequent by one and the other Jlouse , till now no one 
has sought their enlargement here." 

‘ I bow with reverence to the high authority of Mr. Sergeant 
Maynard in points of constitutional law. Fortunately, it does not 
bear me down, but supports me in the present instance. Although 
the arguments urged by a counsel in behalf of his client ought not 
to be too scrupulously weighed, and are not of eijual authority with 
the sentiments he has solemnly delivered in his place as a member 
of the legislature; yet, if after the case of Mr. Litton, Mr. Sergeant 
Maynard had at any time seriously argued in support ot this claim 
of the Lords, l should not hesitate in pronouncing him guilty ot a 
prostitution of his great, abilities in support, ot a dot trine destructive 
of the liberties of the subject. Hut the speech cited by the Lord 
Chief Justice was never spoken by Mr. Seigeant Maynard. It is 
the speech of the Solicitor-General, Mr. Wilmington, and by some 
unaccountable mistake, was, in the hurry ot giving judgment, 
erroneously attributed by Lord Kenyon to Mr. Sergeant Maynard. 
Hut how does it prove the validity of Mr. Flower’s commitment > 
Every argument must be understood with relation to the subject 
matter to which it refers. Lord Shaftesbury was committed by the 
House of Lords for a contempt in Parliament during the sitting of 
Parliament. It may be perfectly true, that a Peer thus circum- 
stanced, cannot be enlarged by the courts of law ; but it by no 
means follows, that a commoner is not entitled to lus discharge 
from a commitment by the Lords for an offence done out of Parlia- 
ment, and triable at law. And this very distinction w r as taken in 
this case of Lord Shaftesbury, by the Solicitor-General, Mr. AV in- 
nington, by Mr. Sergeant Maynard, by all the counsel who argued 
on cither side, and finally by the Judges when they gave their 
judgment. 


Bro. Abridg. 42, tit. Parliament, and the Year-book of that date. 
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* On the judgment given by Mr. Justice Grose, I shall make but 
few observations. lie grounded his opinion entirely on what fell 
from the Lord Chief Justice De Grey, in the case of Brass Crosby, 
“ a case alluded to, but of which very little was cited at the bar." 
Brass Crosby’s was the case of a commitment by the House of 
Commons, of one of their own members, for disobeying an order of 
the House, and committing a messenger of the House for having 
executed the Speaker's warrant. I therefore cited little of this 
case, conceiving it not to apply to that of Mr. Flower, but to come 
under the description of cases which I had expressly excluded. 

f But, “ when they judge any thing to be a contempt, or a breach 
of privilege, their adjudication is a conviction, and their commit- 
ment in consequence is in execution } and no Court can dischage or 
bail a person who is in execution by the judgment of another Court. 
If a commitment by the House of Lords is a commitment in execu- 
tion, that is decisive." — Granted. But a commitment in execution, 
like every other commitment, must have some legal foundation, 
otherwise it will be void, and the party detained under it will be 
entitled to his discharge. The question, therefore, in all such 
cases is, whether the offence for which the party is committed is a 
breach of privilege, and within the jurisdiction of the House. 
And this the courts of law may, and when called upon, arc bound to 
decide. In the case of Ashby v. White, the House of Commons 
resolved, that the plaintiff, by bringing his action, had been guilty 
of a jurisdiction of the House, and that all solicitors and barristers 
employed in the prosecution of the suit, were guilty of a breach of 
their privileges. They prohibited any farther proceeding in the ac- 
tion, and committed the offenders to Newgate. But, according to 
my Lord Kenyon, “ if either House were to send their serjeant-at- 
arms to arrest a counsel who was arguing a case between two indi- 
viduals, or to grant an injunction to stay the proceedings in a com- 
mon action, undoubtedly we (the Court of King’s Bench) should pay 
no attention to it.”* — Why ; Because the offence not being a matter 
of privilege, and therefore not subject to the jurisdiction of the 
House, the commitment would be void for want of legal foundation, 
and the party, of course, entitled to his discharge from the execution. 
Is it then only when the liberty of the press is to be invaded that the 
trial by jury may be superseded with impunity, and that the courts 
of law are incompetent to decide on the validity of commitments by 
the Houses of Parliament ? “ If we are bigger than any people in 
the world, by being tried by juries, let us never exclude them.’’f 
‘ These are the principal observations which have occurred to me 
on the decision of the Court. I have endeavoured to discuss the 


* Rex v. Wright, 8 Term Rep. 296. 
f Speech of Sir Thomas Clifford, on fining juries. Grey’s Debates, 
vol, i. 407, 
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question with the manly freedom which becomes an Englishman- 
but without deviating from that respect which is due from me to the 
judgment of the Court, and to the learned Judges who preside in it. 
1 hope the inquiry has been dispassionate on my part. Want of 
temper will disgrace the best cause, and take from the weight of the 
most sterling arguments. 1 have been anxious to avoid this fault, 
mindful of Montesquieu's admirable answer to the reproach of 
having praised the genius of Baylc, without MiHiciently reprobating 
the pernicious tendency of his doctrines. — ,f J’ai remarque que les 
declamations des homines furieux no font guerre d’imprcssion que 
sur ceux qui sont turieux eux-mthnes. La pliipart des leetcurs soiit 
des gens moderes : on nc prend guerre tin livre que lorsqu’ou est do 
sang-froid ; les gens raisonablcs aimant les raisons. Quand lauteur 
auroit dit mille injures a Bavlc, il non scroit rcsiilte, ni que Bayle 
eht bien raisonne, ni ipic llayie, cht mal raisonne : tout cc qu’on en 
auroit pu conclure, auroik etc que l auteur savoit dire des injures.”* 

' Henry Clifford. 

* Lincoln s-Inn, Doc. <25, 17JM).’ 

In 1806, Lord Chancellor Erskine committed a man (who was 
committed for a lunatic) and his wife to the I 'loot Prison, and dis- 
missed him from his office of Committee, for a constructive con- 
tempt of himself, in writing an animadversion on the conduct of 
one Jones, who had acted in the management of the affairs of 
the lunatic under orders made by the Lord Chancellor, in pur- 
suance of the trusts of a will - and also in intruding into 
the Master’s office and interrupting him. The pamphlet con- 
taining the attack on Jones was dedicated to Lord Krskinc, and 
sent to his Lordship by the author. In pionouncmg judgment, his 
Lordship said: ‘ The case of lloach v. (iarvan, j and another 
there mentioned, were cases of constructive contempt, depend- 
ing upon the inference of an intention to obstruct the course of 
justice. In this instance, that is not left to conjecture ; and whatever 
may be said as to a constructive contempt through the medium of 
a libel against persons engaged in controversy in the Court, it never 
has been nor can he denied, that a publication not only with an ob- 
vious tendency, but with the design to obstruct the oi dinary course 
of justice, is a very high contempt..’ — f It might be sufficient to say 
of the book itself, stripped of the dedication, that it could he pub- 
lished with no other intention than to obstruct the duties cast upon 
the petitioner, and to bring into contempt the orders that had been 
made. But upon the dedication this is not a constructive contempt (’) 

It is not left to inference. In this dedication the object is avowed, 
by defaming the proceedings of the Court, standmgupon its rules and 
orders, and interesting the public prejudiced in favour of the author 
by her own partial representation, to procure a different species of 
judgment from that which would be administered in the ordinary 
course, and by Mattering the Judge to taint the source of justice’ ! ! 

* Defense de l’Esprit des Lolx, 2me partie. f Atk. vol. ii. 4G9. 

Oriental Herald, Vol. 16. Z 
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To the Morning Star. 

Star of the morn, how beautiful and bright 
Thou ’rt twinkling o’er yon eastern mountain top. 
That blushes with the tires of dawning day. 

‘Tis sweet to wander at this early hour, 

By lake or streamlet, while thy lucid orb, 

That gems Aurora’s gold and purple flag. 

Is pictur’d on their glassy surfaces 
Thou sheddest from a clear unclouded sky 
A ray so liquid, tremulous, and bright, 

That — oh ! the rapture that inspires the mind 
While drinks the eye thine heavenly purity, 

Is far too much for language to define. 

Mcthinks I might compare thine orb, sweet star, 

To some pure tear dropp’d from an angel’s eye 
While gazing on this earthly vale of tears. 

Hail, lovely star ! thou type of one who sits 
Enthroned upon his crystal seat in Heaven ; 

And with an eye whose ray can penetrate 
The heart’s recess, and see what ’s written there, 
Looks down upon the children of this world, 

To see if any with a faith sincere, 

On him who bore without a groan or sigh 
The accumulated load of all our sins. 

Delivered up his life upon the cross, 

And' sealed that work of mercy with his blood. 

By which the wounds of guilty man are healed, 
Work out with anxious fear and trembling 
Their way unto that place of happiness, 

Where nought corrupt doth dwell, but all, like thee, 
Thou lovely star, is spotless, pure, and bright. 


Chester Chronicle, Dec. 1827. 


E. V. 
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Journal kept at Bangkok. 

We have been favoured with the following extracts from a 
Journal, kept by a gentleman who resided at Bangkok in a com- 
mercial capacity, some time after the late mission left Siam. They 
present a curious picture of the state of feeling prevailing at that 
timid and suspicious court, and afford satisfactory proofs of its dispo- 
sition to adhere to the stipulations of the treaty. 

The Prah-klang was employed from the 2b’th July to the 30th 
November, 1 826, at Paknam and Pacclaat, repairing the forts, and 
mounting guns, as they were sent down from Bangkok ; where they 
have been engaged casting them for the last twelve months, and 
driving piles, from the small fort in the middle of the river at Paknam, 
to the opposite shore, to prevent ships passing outside of it, by which 
they would be subject to the whole fire of the great guns from the 
large fort at Paknam. 

The King, attended by about one hundred Princes, and men of 
rank, proceeded to inspect the Prah-klang’s operations, and returned 
the same evening, seemingly highly pleased with them. There are 
about two hundred guns of various shapes and sizes, in the large 
fort at Paknam, and nearly as man) at Pacclaat. The greater part 
of these were cast at Bangkok, and from the number already burst 
in trying them, (one in three.) they are fearful the rest will also burst, 
and are consequently extremely anxious to procure a supply of 
European guns. The eighteen small forts round the palace-ground 
at Bangkok, have no guns mounted. 

On the 18th September, the brother of the Prah-klang, Pya Si 
Phipad, acting in his absence at Paknam, called us to witness, that 
the two Naeqodahs of the Surat brigs, Hmnoody and Naserree , 
wished to dispose of their cargoes in the manner they had formerly 
done, from a fear of giving offence to their employers, as the new 
treaty, they said, had not been known to them, although, at the same 
time, they were sure that a saving of at least four thousands ticals 
each, would have been made by abiding by it, besides other ad- 
vantages. Pya Si Phipad, and other Government officers then pre- 
sent, expressed their anxious desire to put the treaty into effect in 
the present instance, and made particular inquiries of us, whether 
any deviation at present from it would displease the Bengal Go- 
vernment ; and so fearful were they of this being the case, that they 
required our signing a paper, specifying the wishes of the Naeqodahs 
to abide by the old treaty, which we, of course, did ; and at the same 
time explained to them, that as the treaty had not been rati lied by the 
Governor-General in Council, there was no necessity for putting it 
in force until it was. The Prah-klang was also very desirous, when 
' Z2 
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the bark Mary Ann Sophia arrived iti December to carry us away, 
to get us to follow the new treaty, but as she had very little import 
cargo, and the duty on the export one had been previously settled, it 
would not have suited us to have gone by it. 

It is a common saying at Bangkok, when the Nacqodah of a 
Surat vessel arrives, that he will be sure, before he leaves, to bewail 
the hard treatment which he has experienced ; but during the last 
year they enjoyed greater privileges, and though not quite satisiicd 
in departing, yet sufficiently so not to shed tears. From what was 
remarked last year, with regard to the trade with the Surat vessels, 
and indeed experienced in many instances, after the departure of 
Captain Burney, there is every reason to believe, that a British 
merchant arriving with a cargo of suitable goods for the Siam market, 
would be allowed to dispose of them without undergoing those dif- 
ficulties, to which he would have been so much subject before, in 
being compelled to sell to, and purchase from the Government ; yet 
it cannot be expected that all their ancient customs, so long and 
strictly adhered to, should be relinquished at once. Time and better 
intercourse may effect a change, and then we may enjoy similar pri- 
vileges as the Chinese, m being allowed to go up the country to 
purchase goods. These people carry on a very lucrative trade from 
many parts of China and Hainan, and as the shop-keepers are 
generally a very honest, well disposed set of people, there is no doubt, 
when their fear of us begin to abate, for at present they actually 
consider us little better than pirates, that three or four vessels might 
be annually employed with valuable cargoes, amounting to two 
hundred thousand ticals, with much advantage, as the taste of the 
Siamese for European commodities daily increases. There is no 
place to which a small capital might be ventured with more security 
than to Siam and its adjacent ports, touching at Tringano, Calantan, 
&c. on the Way thither. 

Since the accession of his present Majesty to the throne, he has 
abandoned the idea of trading himself, and it is only owing to the 
Brah-klang, and his brother, Bya Si Phipad's, ambitious views, more 
particularly those of the latter, that merchants have met with ob- 
stacles in the freedom of trade. A British merchant finds also the 
Native Christians * and Clmlias very great annoyances. Of the 

* These people, with the exception of five or six, are all very poor, 
and support themselves entirely by fishing; and whatever they do not 
use is sold to purchase rice, which is very plentiful and cheap. The 
Siamese themselves have no aversion to any one differing from them in 
religion, and the Court L formed of Chinese, Malays, Chulius, Ben- 
galees, Christians, Cochin Chinese, Laos, &c M and many of them hold 
very high employments, and are very much beloved. I know several 
Chinese at Bangkok, who have become Siamese, and cut their tails off. 
The Chinese, immediately after their arrival, adopt the manners of the 
Siamese, and burn their dead. Upwards of two thousand Chinese an- 
nually arrive from Fokieu and Hainan, and a very few from Canton. 
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former, there are one thousand, and those have been always known 
to be the dirtiest, laziest, and most unconscionable villains, uniting 1 
chicanery with prevarication, and to deal with whom the British 
merchant finds all his care and attention extremely requisite. They 
are so much attached to the Government, that they withhold all in- 
formation which they may in any way consider detrimental to it. 
The greatest hatred of us prevails likewise amongst the other class 
(Chulias) from motives of religion, and they take great delight in 
doing us all the mischief they can ; the most of them are employed 
under the Government, and as shop-keepers. 

f The Siamese eat indiscriminately all kind of food used by Euro- 
peans. The Prah-klang’s family frequently dined with us, and con- 
ducted themselves extremely well. 

It is only by great perseverance and patience that a British 
merchant, visiting Siam, can o\ ercome the obstacles in trade, for the 
Siamese delight in dallying to gain advantages, and put a person off 
his guard; and if he is of a hasty and irritable disposition, and make 
use of any abusive or insulting language, or offer to strike any of 
them, they will immediately go away, and put a stop to business 
for several days; but by firmness and forbearance he will finally 
succeed. 

The result of the Burmese war has made a total revolution in their 
ideas of the British power, which, from the reports of the junks 
from Penang and Singapore, they have hitherto considered as very 
trifling. The conclusion of flic treaty lias ensured their respect for 
the British Government, to please which, appears at present to be 
a very great object with them. After Captain Burney s departure, 
their fear of the appearance of British troops was so great, that all 
attempts to quiet them were unsuccessful. Their belief in astrology 
only adds to their timid fears, as they say it is decreed and written 
in their books that the English will conquer Siam, and they think 
that it will ultimately he the case. It was reported after the depar- 
ture of the Mission," that a letter had been suspended to a tree on 
the frontiers by some Pcguers, warning them that the British had 
resolved on invading the country immediately, and the masters of the 
Penang and Singapore junks arriving at the same time this commu- 
nication reached Bangkok, confirmed the report, by stating that a 
hostile tlcet was ready to sail from Singapore to attack them. Ibis 
caused the greatest confusion, for they are naturally so credulous, 
that the Chinese take great delight in relating the most ridiculous 
stories, which gain immediate belief, — a circumstance which these 
crafty people turn to good account, by commanding privileges they 
would otherwise find unattainable, as well as with a view of incul- 
cating a bad spirit in the Siamese against us, of whom they are ex- 
tremely jealous, and think we encroach too much upon their trade. 
Any favourable mention of us would not be credited. I heir minds 
have been so long biassed by false reports, that to attempt to con- 
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tradiet them, would be useless. A stranger, on his arrival, is im- 
mediately questioned about the English. If his reply is in their 
favour, he is told, with apparent displeasure, by the Government 
officers, that he is a friend to the English. 

On asking the Siamese what they would do, if attacked, they 
replied, that they would all run up the country j and such would pro- 
bably be the case from their cowardly disposition. It is very com- 
mon to observe one Burman beat off three or four Siamese, both 
on the river and on the shore, and take what fish, rice, &c. he wants, 
which the Burmese captives are allowed to do to a certain extent. 
They levy a contribution of a few cowries from each person’s boat, to 
which the Siamese as well as Chinese are invariably obliged to submit. 
These poor creatures are kept in heavy irons, and constantly em- 
ployed in ditching, building, sawing timber, brick-making, kc. and 
are badly fed ; their appearance is consequently miserable. 

So great an effect has the Burmau war produced on the minds 
of the Siamese, that since the middle of August 18 C 2(>, three war- 
boats, commanded by Native pilots, were ordered to cruize outside 
the bar, and report the arrival of all ships before they passed, and 
the injunctions were so strict, that any negligence only led to the 
decapitation of the pilots. On our departure from the country, we 
still left them cruizing. 

About two months after the departure of the Mission, we found 
it necessary to make sundr) presents to the Prah-klang, his brother, 
Pya Si Phipad, and the second Prah-klang, to regain their good 
will, which the presence of the Mission had somewhat fibated. This 
induced them to assist us in the disposal of our stock of goods. 

The eatin, or great holidays, commence at the new moon in 
October, and last a few days, during which time the King appears 
six or seven days in visiting the pagodas, and the torts at Paknam 
and Paeelaat. The King, however, intends reducing the number of 
days devoted to this festival, as he thinks them too great a waMe of 
time, which might be usefully employed in the administration of Go- 
vernment, and in active employment. 

On the 4th of November information was brought by several 
people, of the Siamese having partly filled up the river at the mouth 
of the Mecklong, leaving but a small space, sufficient to admit 
vessels only drawing ten feet water, and that they entertained some 
idea of doing something with the bar at Paknam, to prevent large 
ships getting over. 

On the 11th November, three small junks arrived from Cochin 
China, with cargoes of sundries, and letters from that Government, 
to assist the person in charge in the disposal of his goods. The 
principal, attended by the masters of the other two junks, and twelve 
followers, proceeded to wait upon the Prah-klang j but before they 
had passed the outer gate of his dwelling-house, were stopped and 
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detained there for twenty minutes, until a message from his Excel- 
lency told them that lie could nut see them that night. They re- 
turned seemingly displeased, hut without expressing their disap- 
pointment. The circumstance is worthy of notice, as refuting an 
idle rumour, originating wholly with this trading speculation, that a 
Mission had arrived to claim assistance from the Siamese to quell a 
rebellion in Cochin China, intended to raise another King to the 
throne of that country. 


The King has, within (he last, eight or ten months, erected an 
extensive shed, covered with tiles, about a mile up the Be/.ar river, 
nearly opposite the ITah-klang’s bouse, in which U<> war-boats, 6*0 
feet long, 7 feet broad in the middle, and feet at the stem and 
stern, and capable of carrying about thirty men, were lodged. A 
similar shed has been erected a very little distance in-shore, at 
Bangkok Nai river, nearly opposite the palace, a quarter ot a mile 
up, with 100 boats of the above description. Immediately above the 
palace, and on the same side with it, the <!ov eminent have con- 
structed smaller, but similar sheds to the above, along the banks ot 
the river. Several public buildings were also erecting by the palace, 
one of which was built a good deal after the English style. The 
King has issued orders, that all the small building,, piincipally oc- 
cupied by petty shop-keepers, Kc. near the palace, should be imme- 
diately pulled dow n, and that no person should in luture build there 
who could not afford to erect a handsome edifice. 


On the 1 6th March 1K‘27, a largo lire broke out near the palace, 
by which upwards of boo houses were destroyed, amongst which 
was one of the palaces of a brother of his present Majesty. The 
Prince, by this accident, sustained a considerable loss ; but, as cus- 
tomary in the country, numerous presents were sent to him from all 
quarters, and it is thought that he, like many others wlm have suffered 
in this way, will be enriched by bis misfoit uucs. 

Another very large lire, on the 10th March, occurred at his Ma- 
jesty’s magazines, in the Bezar river, from a man having taken a 
light with him into the building, which occasioned the accident. It 
caused an immense explosion, and it is probable that not less than one 
thousand houses, on both sides oft he narrow river, must have been 
burnt down. The King, second King, and Princes, with an im- 
mense crowd, came to ‘the spot, the former to render what assist- 
ance they could, but, as in similar eases, more contusion than regu- 
larity prevailed, and nothing was done ot any consequence. J hia 
Phipad, second Prah-klang, and one of the best men in the 
had his house completely levelled with the ground and lost a lit' 
boy at the same time, but saved alibis money, which was said tc be 
very considerable. 

When we left Bangkok, we did not hc;lrof any Burmese suyects 
of the British Government having been brought prisoners to that 
place, and it is likely that they will not now renew a system so mi- 
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mical to their own interests, particularly under the dread which they 
entertain of the British power. 

The annual revenue of Siam is estimated at two and a half millions of 
ticals, which is disbursed in the payment of Government servants, and 
maintaining the Princes, said to be altogether about two thousand, 
leaving but little in the treasury, in which, it is said, the sum of one 
lac of ticals has never been exceeded. The expenses incurred in the 
erection of pagodas, public edifices, kc. are. paid by contributions 
levied on the inhabitant each according to his circumstances. A pre- 
sent sent by Messrs. Morgan, Hunter and Co. to his Majesty, of a 
quantity of iron railing, was in consequence refused, although highly 
approved, knowing they would be obliged to make a suitable return. 
They, therefore, purchased it by the contributions of the people, each 
paying, as above, from five to forty pceuls of sugar. Every mer- 
chant and shop-keeper is obliged to contribute towards the object for 
which the others arc taxed. 

One of the principal people possessing twenty thousand, and a 
shop-keeper ten thousand ticals, would be considered rich. The 
Prah-klang, and his brother, Pya Si Phipad, are amongst the richest 
in the country. 

The interest of money in Siam is equal to 33 per cent, per annum. 

A report got alloat after Captain Burney’s departure, that the 
Governor of Prince of Wales’s island had seized upon Queda, which 
created great alarm at Bangkok. This was owing to the report of 
the master of a Chinese junk, who said that an expedition was pre- 
paring to start from Penang when he left. 

A merchant visiting Bangkok ought never to inform the Go- 
vernment, or any other person, what description of goods he wants, 
but content himself with gradually purchasing what he really wants, 
as opportunities oiler. This measure will not only prevent the price 
being raised, but keep the Government officers from compelling 
him to purchase from themselves, even if they wished it, by desir- 
ing the shop-keepers, ke. not to sell the description of goods he 
wants under a certain price. 

The Siamese are a most contented and quiet race of people, and 
seldom ever quarrel or light, and the climate being extremely line, 
they all enjoy most excellent health. They are also very honest, 
and, during a stay amongst them of nearly three years, few in- 
stances occurred of theft. They are, how ev cr, greatly given to lying, 
and their mean low cunning is beyond all description. One trait in 
their character is, their extreme fondness for their children, to whose 
education they pay particular attention; and there are but few 
amongst the coolies who cannot read and w rite, while most are even 
qualified to hold the highest appointments in the country. The 
low’cr orders are better and more civil than those of higher rank. 
All pay the greatest respect to the aged, and do not require so much 
homage from them. 
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The Siumese had, for a length of time, wished for our departure, 
as they are utterly averse to the residence of any English amongst 
them, from the idea that they would report whatever occurred : 
therefore, when they heard that we were on the point of leaving, 
they appeared evidently very glad; hut as they wished to part 
with us on good terms, their conduct was extremely kind and civ il ; 
and even Pomat, a natural brother of the Prah-klang’s, who is one 
of the most annoying persons about the Court, visited us frequently, 
and behaved very obligingly to us. Indeed, every one endeavoured 
to serve us as much as they could ; and bn our departure we received 
a short complimentary letter of six lines from the Prah-klang to the 
house of Messrs. Morgans, Hunter and Co. at Singapore, which oc- 
cupied him and all his department three days to compose, and was 
afterwards submitted to his Majesty, and the other Ministers, before 
it was sent to us. This is only noticed here, to give an idea of tlydr 
alacrity in transacting business. There can be little doubt, though 
we did all in our power to gain their good feelings during the time 
we remained in the country, that they will never suiter any British 
subjects to live entirely among them again. Before we lclt the. 
Prah-klang, he expressed a desire to obtain some. Burmese religious 
hooks, for which he was going to send to Tavay or Martaban. The 
priests were then engaged in a new translation of their sacred books 
to present to his Majesty. 

The' Siamese have been easting a brass gun of eighty peculs, 
which had occupied, when we left, nearly two thousand men for two 
months, and it would take up two months more to iinisli it. 1 he 
Princes, and most of the people of rank were, tor some time, busily 
employed in getting bellows made for the purpose. 

We touched at Tringano, on our way from Siam to Singapore, 
on the 1st of April laM, and when we landed, found several of the 
principal people ready to receive vis, which they did with much cor- 
diality, and introduced us to the Sultan, who was also extremely 
kind. lie made many inquiries respecting the conduct of the 
Siamese, and the treaty concluded by Captain Burney, expressing 
great pleasure with that part of it which related to himself and his 
country, and seemed anxious to know when it w'us the intention of 
the British Government to invade the country, saying, that lie, as 
well as the Baja of Calantan, would lend his assistance with troops. 
We explained to him, that it was not the intention of the British 
Government to attack or molest the Siamese, hut to be on good 
terms with them. A captain of a trading vessel fiom C ulantan in- 
formed me, that similar inquiries had been made at that place, and 
that the Raja appeared equally displeased with the Siamese, and 
had said he w r ould not iu future pay any more tribute to them. 

In Tringano there, is Tin . . • - ^ P^uk 

. . ......... Pepper .... 

And at Calantan Pepper .... l-WH) 

In accordance with a long established custom at Siam, the King 
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ordered the Prah-klang to see that all who owed us debts should 
pay them before we left, that his own should also be discharged, and 
that an allowance should be made to us for any detention we might 
experience on this account. 

The .Siamese, from the dread of a rebellion, will not keep up a 
standing army, but raise conscripts in the event of a war. 

It is very difficult to ascertain the population of Siam, but it is 
said to amount to about live millions, under the following distribu- 
tion : Siamese, Laos, &c, three and a half millions j Chinese, one 
and a half millions throughout the whole, kingdom. At Bangkok 
alone, there are 100,000, but the greater part arc Chinese. 

It were unnecessary to add any thing more respecting a place 
already so well known as Siam . — Government Gazette . 


Li nes Addressed to Thomas Moore, on his visiting 
Ireland. 


If ail, Bard of the heart, to the hills and the plains, 

That proudly re-echo, in favour and fame, 

The sounds of thy harp, as the lire of its strains 
Has fann’d in our bosoms a freedom-lit flume. 

Yes, warm find impassion’d, our welcome for thee, 

As thine own Island melody Hows from the heart, 
Inspired by thy presence, we think we arc free, ' 

For tyranny trembles wherever thou art. 

Though round us the tide of adversity rolls. 

Though, wooing sweet peace, we are follow’d by hate, 
With the spirit of Freedom infused through our souls. 

We frown at our rulers, and 'conquer our fate/ 

For like a fair vision, in which we reveal 

The raptures of youth as they bless’d us before, 

Thy harp, with enchantment, has taught us to feel 
What Krin had been in her glory of yore. 

Though Statesmen make pledges, and monarchs give laws, 
Y et if these but serve still to enshackle the mind, 

We can scorn them as men, while we worship the cause 
Of Freedom, wherever it blesses mankind. 

But while we are bending to promise and pow’r, 

Reflecting on rights and submitting to wrongs. 

Thy harp is our hope through each wearisome hour, 

And our Charter of glory and greatness, thy songs. 

H. C. 
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Impolicy of Slavery — East Indian Monopoly, and 
West Indian Privileges. 

The slaves in the West Indies are degradingly driven like cattle 
by the whip at their labour, which, for nearly half the year, lasts for 
one half the night, as well as the whole day. They are held as pro- 
perty, and often branded as such with a hot iron. They are sold 
at the will of their master, and the nearest tics in life are thus rent 
asunder. They are liable, whether male or female, to be exposed 
and degradinglv punished by the meanest driver. They are com- 
pelled to work on the Sabbath for their own subsistence. They are 
denied the advantages of religious instruction, or the marriage tie. 
The most unrestrained licentiousness prevails amongst them, and is 
exhibited in a degrading, disgusting, and depopulating promiscuous 
intercourse, encouraged by the debaucheries of the whites. They 
can hold no property ; their evidence is not received, and hence 
laws for their protection are but a mockery. The reader will be 
ready to exclaim, surely there must be some great and palpable 
gain arising from the system, to induce its maintenance for a single 
hour! But what will be his astonishment to find, that instead of 
gain, it is attended with great and enormous loss ; that such is its 
inherent impolicy, that if it had not been supported and protected 
by bounties and prohibitions, it would long since have been ame- 
liorated, and linally have fallen. 

The protecting bounties and prohibitions mostly apply to sugar, 
which is the chief production of our West India colonies. They 
are — 

I. A bounty which is paid on the exportation of refined sugar, 
and which raises the price' of all sugar in the home market about 
6s. per cwt. above its natural price. 

II. A high duty, 10 s. per cwt. above what is paid from the West 
Indies, imposed on sugar the produce of the British dominions in 
India. 

III. Prohibitory duties on sugar grown in all other parts of the 
world. 

Thus we see the cruel system pursued in the British West Indies 
requires to be supported by a bounty, paid by the people ot England, 
and to be protected, not only from the competition ot the produce 
of free labour, but also from that of milder systems ot slave labour. 
The evils of these prohibiting systems, imposed for the protection 
of the slave cultivation of the West Indies, do not end there j 
they cramp the commerce and bind down the energies of this 
country j to the general prosperity of which there are two excep- 
tions*— the West Indies and Ireland. In its general high character 
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there arc two dark stains — the slavery of the West Indies, and the 
condition of the population of Ireland ! The same chains which 
were forged to secure the bondage of the slaves, also bind down the 
energies and prevent the prosperity of Ireland ! The same remedy 
will relieve them both ! They need no other cure than the general 
remonstrance of the people of England against the sacrifices they 
arc compelled to make to keep both these evils in existence. 

The unrestricted commerce of the world, and the competition of 
free labour, would introduce improved systems into our West India 
colonies ; would gradually improve the treatment of the slaves, and 
finally extinguish slavery itself • when these colonies, enjoying their 
natural advantages, need not fear the competition of any other 
country. 

The unrestricted commerce of the world would give employment 
to Ireland ; her population would then exchange idleness and 
rags for industry and comfort ; her fine streams, now wasting their 
powers, would give motion to numerous manufactories ; her grain 
and provisions, now compelled to seek a market in other countries, 
would then find ample demand amongst her own improved popu- 
lation. 

Injustice and cruelty may, in some cases, flourish for a time 3 but 
the present state of slavery is a clear illustration of the position, that 
an all-wise Creator has made it the interest of every man to do right 3 
that whatever is contrary to justice and humanity, must be equally 
contrary to sound policy 3 that interest and duty arc indissolubly 
bound together. Jhit admitting these positions in the abstract, 
there arc many well-meaning, though mistaken advocates of the 
oppressed sons of Africa, who, in practice, attempt to separate them. 
They are so desirous that their motives for tlic removal of enormous 
evils should be pure, and unmixed with every other consideration, 
that they continue, without remonstrance, to contribute, by means 
of the bounty on sugar cultivated by slaves, towards the expense of 
maintaining and supporting those enormities which they condemn 
and deplore. 

It is of great importance that this part of the question should bo 
rightly understood, before any facts illustrative of the impolicy of 
slavery, or any arguments drawn from them can be availing 5 for 
so long as the advocates of justice and humanity make a voluntary 
sacrifice of their own interest, and thereby enable others to do wrong, 
whose interest Cod has made it to do right 3 so long as they make 
sacrifices which tend to obstruct the progress of improvement, and 
to counteract the decrees of heaven j it is to he feared that their 
conduct will have a more powerful effect than their words. Whilst 
benevolent men arc the advocates of such a course, how can we 
wonder that the short-sighted policy of individuals, or of nations, 
should reject, in the pursuit of their interest, all considerations of 
benevolence and humanity ! What infatuation could have intro- 
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duced into the minds of the Europeans, the destruction of the native 
inhabitants of the West Indies, in order to re-people tin, sc islands 
at an enormous expense, from the coast of Africa ? And what infa- 
tuation must it have been that would reject sugar, if produced by 
the labour of the African on his native soil ; and at the same time 
give a bounty on the produce of his labour, when converted into a 
slave, and forced to cultivate the exhausted soils of our West India 
islands ! Such is truly the state of things 5 for, after condemning 
and abolishing the African slave trade, we arc still supporting, with 
enormous pecuniary sacrifices, the remnant of our wickedness and 
folly ! 

Had commerce been carried on with enlarged and enlightened 
views of self-interest, and especially if united with motives of bene- 
volence and humanity, how would Knowledge and civilization have 
marked the steps of Europeans, and have been extended from the 
coasts to the interior of Africa ! Instead of which, we have spread 
barbarism and desolation on her coasts, and thereby formed an im- 
penetrable barrier to our intercourse with the more civilized interior ! 
Had these view T s and these motives characterized our intercourse 
with India, how would darkness, ignorance, and idolatry, have been 
disappearing amongst her vast population ’ Had we promoted an 
intercourse by the exchange of tlio^e things w hich would have spread 
mutual benelit and comfort : with Africa, instead of exchanging 
"powder, ball, and brandy,’ (instruments of destruction,) on the one 
hand, for ‘ men, women, and children,’ and by them introducing a 
deadly, poisonous, cramping, and enervating system on the other: 
with India, instead of extracting an enormous revenue by means 
of oppressive taxation ; y then might we, at this day, have been ex- 
changing the produce of a vastly extended manufacturing industry, 
for the cheap productions of voluntary labour on the fertile soils of 
Africa and India. 

Let us look at the map of the world. W c know that sugar can 
be produced, at least, thirty degrees on each side the equator ; we 
know also, that an acre of good land, in those climates, will produce as 
many pounds of sugar as our land does of wheat ; and that, if it were 
not for the duty, sugar might he nearly as cheap and as plentiful as 
"wheat. Who, then, can suiliciently condemn a policy which, holding 
in chains of bondage 7 00,000 of our fellow -beings, and which, for 
the sake of upholding this oppressive and wicked system, coniines 
us to a few little islands for our supply of one of the most valuable 
and important of all foreign productions } Who can sufficient!) 
condemn a policy which, for the sake of furnishing to these poor 
miserable beings the few things with which their masters may choose 


* Salt is a monopoly of the Company, and sold at about Yll. per ton ; 
which, in proportion to the wages of labour, is at leas! four times as heavy 
a tux as that from which this country has lately been relieved. 
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to supply them, restricts and sacrifices a natural commerce, with 
tens, nay hundreds of millions in Asia, Africa, and America, whose 
unrestrained choice would range through the almost indefinitely 
varied field of our manufacturing inventions ! 

The rapid extension of our commerce, since its opening with 
South America and India, cramped and restricted as it still is, is 
abundantly sufficient to show what that extension might have been, 
under a conduct governed by liberal and enlightened views. We have 
seen the cotton trade not only giving full employment to the popu- 
lation of the districts in England where it is now carried on ; but, 
since the removal of some absurd regulations in the last session of 
Parliament, some branches of this trade are extending to Ireland, 
and presenting the best means of improving and raising her depressed 
population ! Had we employed the means within our own power of 
diffusing employment, civilization, and comfort, over the regions of 
Asia, Africa, and America, we should long since have received, in 
return, employment and comfort for the suffering and depressed, 
though generous-minded population of Ireland ! 

Slavery being a forced and unnatural state of society, can only 
exist with high prices of produce, and becomes gradually extin- 
guished m a competition with free labour. Thus we see it gra- 
dually diminishing in the northern parts of the United States, 
where there is the greatest competition of free labour, and where 
slave labour is of least value ; and, on the contrary, in those States, 
as we proceed southward, where there is less competition of free 
labour, and its profits increase, there wc see it in its worst form ; for, 
in proportion to the juices of produce, or the profits of the system, 
are its ojijiressions. The colonies of Spain and Portugal have been 
compelled to supjiort themselves; they have neither had bounties 
on their produce, nor the expenses of a standing army paid by the 
mother country. Their s Wem of treatment is more mild ; they 
encourage emancipation, and have vast numbers of free labourers , * 
and these are the countries which are underselling the British sugar 
planters in all the markets of Europe. 

With jirices of produce sometimes so low as not to pay for the 
importation of slaves, the slave population of the United States 
is augmented, by natural increase, about 1% per cent, in thirty 
years; whilst, with prices comparatively high, and with additions 
by importation, during the same period, of 188,785 slaves, the 
slave population of the island of Jamaica has only increased 
from 250,000 to 8 45,252, showing, when compared with the United 
States, a destruction or waste of human life, or a counteraction of 
its tendency to increase of 400,000 in the short period of thirty 
years. And this is the country which, thirty years ago, only pro- 


* Free men are variously employed : they sometimes, though not 
often, perform field labour.* 
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duced one-tenth part of the cotton which was then produced in the 
bland of Jamaica, and which now produces nearly one thousand 
times the quantity it then did; whilst its culture in Jamaica has 
been nearly abandoned ! 

That a system which destroys the lives of 4(K),0()() human beings 
in one island in thirty years, is desperately wicked, whether it yields 
profit or loss, there can be no question ; but if these lives would have 
been worth 50/. each, and nearly half of them have actually been re- 
placed by purchase, the pecuniary sacrifice to the country is no less 
than twenty millions in this one island, and that being only one- 
half of the W est India colonies, would make the whole forty mil- 
lions, which, at six per cent, interest, would make ‘2,400,000/. per 
annum, or lbs. per ewt. on 1 (10,000 tons of sugar’ ! No wonder 
that the West Indians should feel the enormous expenses of these 
cruelties press too heavily upon them ! No wonder that the share 
t he country has borne of the expenses of the-.e cruelties is felt to be 
insufficient ; and that they have lately sought for further protection, 
declaring, that without it they should be ruined ' And so they will, 
by the operation of the general laws, ordained by a just and wise 
Piovidenee, if they continue to adhere to a system which is ruinous, 
and which must fall. * 

If the disadvantages of one system ot slavery, as compared with 
another system of slavery, are so obvious, how much more striking 
must be the comparative advantages ot tree labour ! W e have seen 
that the cultivation of indigo by tree labour m the Last Indies, has 
almost wholly superseded its cultivation by slaves m the Western 
world; and this was the only article wliuli could bear the high 
charges of conveyances to Kurope during the monopoly of the Last 
India Company. If the obstructions to our commerce with India 
were removed, similar sm cess would, doubtless, attend the culture 
of sugar and cotton. It is useless, however, to pursue a subject 
which has been so completely established, that all conti oversy upon 
it must now be for ever at rest ; and referring the reader to Hodg- 
son s Letter to May, we shall only just suite, that the experiment ot 
gradually raising slaves to the rank of free men, has been most suc- 
cessfully tried in the British West Indies by Joshua Steel, lly the 
substitution of hope of reward for torce and tear, by treating his 
slaves as human beings, this* benevolent individual stopped the 
gradual decrease in numbers ; and, after following this system for 
the short period of only four years and three months, he hud tripled 
the annual net produce of his estate. 

Amongst all the obvious disadvantages ot slave labour, there is 
none more extraordinary than its tendency to deteriorate the soil. 
To those who arc at all acquainted with the slave cultivation, 
either of the United States or of the West Indies, the tact is so well 
known, and so universally admitted, as to make any proofs unne- 
cessary. Wherever slaves are used, the master never thinks oi 
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sparing them ; he has recourse to their sinews for every thing ; cattle 
are seldom introduced, and hence slave countries are behind all others 
in agricultural improvements. Our own soils would wear out if 
constantly cultivated, even with wheat, with barley, or with oats. 
But happily the people of England are not slaves ! — they eat beef 
and mutton, they wear woollen cloth, and leather shoes. A demand 
for these articles promotes the introduction of cattle, and of green 
crops, which manure and preserve the fertility of the soil. 

The inadequate feeding and clothing of the slaves, which, as stated 
above, is intimately connected with the deterioration of the soil, has 
also other disadvantages. By the amelioration law of Antigua, the 
planters are only compelled to give to their slaves nine pints each of 
Indian corn weekly ; they are allowed about live herrings per week, 
and many of them, no doubt, a greater quantity of corn; but why was 
such a law passed if some did not give them less ? And what must we 
say of a community which would pass an amelioration law, and leave 
the allowance so lamentably delieient, — not half of many of our prison 
allowances, nor half as much as the slaves are allowed in some 
parts of the United States ! At what price can w r e expect to obtain 
our sugar, when we attempt to extract labour by the lash from such 
half-fed bgings ? What sort of customers to us can these poor 
wretches be, whose clothing only costs 15.v. Cxi. annually; whose 
allowance of fish is only about five herrings per w r eek, and of beef 
Gib. annually ? 

Low prices of produce compel the adoption of the best and most 
economical systems , and improved treatment of slaves will stand 
foremost amongst them ; low prices of produce have generally been 
beneficial to the slaves, whilst high prices have as generally been 
injurious to them. High prices alone have supported the destructive 
system which has kept slavery in existence, for slavery can only 
exist where the population is in a ratio greatly below the demand for 
labour. In Jamaica, we have seen that the population has been kept 
down, and slavery has been kept up, by the destructive system which 
has prevailed there ; were the population as great in proportion as 
that of England, there could exist no temptation to maintain it. 
Who, indeed, in this country, would ever think of holding men in 
slavery with a hope of profit ? And what but the waste of human 
life which has taken place in the West Indies, has prevented a gra- 
dual approach to such a state of things there ? How could such a 
change occasion any loss to the planters ? Wherever slavery exists, 
land is of little value. Wc seldom hear a planter speak of the 
number of his acres, but of the number of his slaves. In the 
United States, land of a worse quality, and more unfavourably 
situated, if cultivated by free men, is worth more than double the 
price of better land, in a better situation, in the same district, when 
the land is cultivated by slaves. 

An increase in the supply of men, as of any article, makes them 
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bear a less price, until at length they become worth nothing as sale- 
able property 3 but this is no loss to their master, for, by industry 
and good management, he will have a great increase of pi wince, 
and probably of income 3 but even if bis income remains the same, 
it will have the stability of landed income, instead of the unjust and 
uncertain tenure of property in the persons and lives of his fellow 
men. The continuance of such a system of oppression, of wicked- 
ness, of impolicy, and of folly, is almost incredible in this enlightened 
age of the world 3 surely it will be said, such a system must fall by 
its own weight 3 and so indeed it would, if it were left to itself. 
But w T e have not left it to itself 3 we are already paving in bounty to 
keep up the prices of sugar, and in establishments and armies to 
keep the slaves in subjection, no less a sum than two millions an- 
nually ! All this, we are distinctly told by the planter, is not sufficient. 
Three millions more must be given to afford even moderate remu- 
neration, which altogether would make an expense to the country of 
seven pounds annually for every slave held in bondage. 

Great as this pecuniary sacrifice js, it is not all that we arc called 
upon 1 to make 3 we arc called upon to support a sy stem, the effects of 
which have ever been to hinder the progress of improvement, and to 
spread barbarism in its stead 3 a .system ev ery where marked by the 
destruction of the very soil, and of every virtuous and moral feel- 
ing, no less in the master than in the slave. We are called upon 
to bind down the energies of the country, and to exclude that com- 
petition which would certainly destroy this wretched system 3 to 
reject, when within our pow T cr, the means of giving employment, 
knowledge, and civilization to our numerous fellow-subjccfs in India, 
and of receiving, in return, employment for the people of Ireland. 

If this great and glorious change from slavery to freedom w T as 
attended both with danger and with loss, who would even then be 
found to advocate the continuance of slavery > Jiut when it has 
been proved to be safe, easy, and profitable, let us all unite to de- 
stroy the monster j and if, contrary to all reason and probability, 
any human being can show that he has been injured, let bis claim 
be fairly and justly, nay, liberally considered 3 through all let us 
remember to act on the immutable principles of justice. We sec 
the deplorable effects of attempting to separate what God has in- 
dissolubly joined 3 the rejection of all motives of humanity and 
benevolence from commercial transactions, rends the poor Aliican 
from his native soil 3 the rejection of all commercial considciations 
or motives of policy, from acts of benevolence and humanity, leads 
his well-meaning, though mistaken advocates, to pay without re- 
monstrance the bounty 7 which enables his oppressor still lo hold him 
in bondage ! Do not these things call for investigation j and can 
any individual, who feels an interest in the prosperity ol Ins country, 
or in the happiness of his fellow-creatures, lcfuse to examine 
whether they are true ? When the tacts ot the ca.->e are laid before 

Oriental Herald, Fol. 1G. 2 A 
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tbe country, it will remain for it to choose its course ; and if that 
choice shall be voluntarily to tax itself with the expense of support- 
ing these enormous evils, who that believes in the existence of a 
just and all-powerful God, will not tremble for its fate !! 

llemaihs on the probable extension of our Commerce. 

The object of commerce being to make those exchanges of the 
products of manufacturing or agricultural industry, which difference 
of climate, soil, or other circumstances renders advantageous ; such 
exchange will be most extensive and beneficial between countries 
where those are most varied. 

Sugar and cotton being (he great productions of warm climates, 
must consequently be the great objects of the foreign commerce of 
Great Britain. 

The people of this country or Ireland have no disinclination to 
consume sugar if they can obtain it ; it is estimated, that many 
individuals do consume <SOlb. per annum, being about five times as 
much as our average consumption for each individual in the British 
Empire. If the duties on mgar were reduced as the consumption 
increased, the revenue would sustain 110 loss. If the consumption 
was four times as great, the rate of duty might be reduced to one- 
fourth j and then, with a free trade, we might have brown sugar at 
3d. per pound. 

No objection anywhere exists on the part of the people to the use 
of British manufactures, which are, with little exception, cheaper 
than those of any other country ; and it is shown, in the Report of 
the Liverpool East India Association, that if the duty on sugar was 
removed, a Native of India would he able to procure five pieces of 
calico in return for the sugar which his labour, if applied to its cul- 
tivation, would produce in the time which would be occupied in 
manufacturing one piece of such calico ; but the high duty on the 
sugar to he received in payment prevents the sale of the goods as 
effectually as a duty laid on their export. The population of Eng- 
land, and especially that of the cotton districts, is now generally 
well employed. And Great Britain having about double the popu- 
lation of Ireland, it is fair to calculate, that one-half more added to 
our present foreign commerce, would be sufficient to give employ- 
ment to Ireland. 

The probability of obtaining such increase may be judged by the 
following facts : 

I. The consumption of cotton in Great Britain is about 
160,000,000 of pounds annually. 

II, If one-half that quantity is consumed at home, it will be 4lb. 
for every individual and no one who has seen much of the poor in 
England, and more especially of Ireland, will contend that even all 
,our population are sufficiently clothed. 
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III. If the population of the whole world is estimated at 
900,000,000, and if their habits were improved so as to enable them 
to consume as much as the population of the British dominions, it 
would amount to about twenty-three times the extent of our present 
manufactures ; but it is by no means necessary to look to such an 
increase, as one-hundredth part of it would answer our present 
purpose. 

IV. If the population of our Eastern dominions took from us 
half-a-pound weight each of cotton goods, being only one-eighth 
part of the rate of consumption in Great Britain, it would be enough 
to give ample employment to Ireland. 

It may truly be remarked, that the crimes and devastations of 
ages cannot be repaired at once, and that ages may still elapse 
before Africa is restored to the state in which European commerce 
found her j though this may be true, it is no argument against 
making a beginning. In conclusion, we may sa\, that our com- 
merce with China is still restricted by the Company’s charter ; with 
India, by absurd regulation-,, which prevent Englishmen settling 
there ; and, until lately, with South America, by its being under the 
dominion of Spain and Portugal, lint the protest of all obstructions 
to the extension of our commerce, aie the effects of the devastation 
made to procure slaves on l he coast of Africa ; and the sacrifices we 
aie now making to snpjiorl the system of slave cultivation in the 
West Indies ! ! ! 


Sonnet on the Death of Toussaint L Ouverture. 

Ills weary warfare done, his woes forgot, 

.Freedom ! thy son, oppress’d so long, is free : 
lie seeks the realms where tyranny is not, 

And those shall hail him who have died for thee ! 
Immortal 'Pell 1 receive a soul like thine, 

Who scorn’d obedience to usurp’d command : 

Who rose a giant from a sphere indigu. 

To tear the rod from proud oppression’s hand. 
Alas ! no victor-wreaths enzon’d his brow. 

But freedom long his hapless fate shall mourn ; 
ller holy tears shall nurse the laurel-hough, 

Whose green leaves grace his consecrated urn. 
Nursed by these tears, that bough shall rise sublime. 
And bloom triumphant ’mid the wrecks of time ! 


2 A 2 
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Injustice to the Madras Army — Fees on Commissions 
thrice Paid. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

Hyderabad , July 1 , 1897 - 

Sir, — Three or four years ago, I wrote to you concerning the 
ruinous expense of the dress of the officers of the Madras Army, and 
as that communication was attended to, and your exertions in pre- 
vention of the recurrence of a similar evil successful, I again trou- 
ble you. By the way, I may observe, that the Madras Government 
has never published the order of the Court of Directors, forbidding 
future changes of the dress of European officers ‘ without the pre- 
vious sanction of the Court/ and that m\ first knowledge of it came 
from a copy of the order, (which is stated to be applicable to all the 
Presidencies,) in a letter by the Court directed to the Bombay Go- 
vernment, and by it published. 

The first subject which 1 bring to your present notice is the fees 
upon military commissions. By the existing oiders of the Madras 
Government, any officer who may obtain above one month's back 
rank, is obliged anew to pay for his commission in the Company’s, 
though not m the King’s service} for the King’s commission is 
Antedated without any additional fee. For example : 

1st Infantry. — Captain A. dies at Madras on the 4th April : Se- 
nior Lieutenant Z., the Senior Ensign promoted to the rank of Lieu- 
tenant, and the Cadet posted to the corps as Ensign by the casualty, 
pay severally for a Company’s commission. Subsequently, official 
accounts are received of the death of Captain B. of the same corps, 
at the Isle of France, on the 3d March : Z., and the other officers, 
respectively obtaining an antedate to their rank, pay a second time 
for a Company’s commission. Captain C. (it afterwards appears) 
died at the Cape of Good Hope on the 2d February. All pay a thiid 
time for a Company's commission. The retirement of Captain D. on 
the 1st January, in Europe, gives birth to a fourth payment. This 
is not a case of mere possibility, but one of every-day occurrence. 
I myself paid for three commissions of the same rank upon entering 
the service, though I gained no pecuniary, and, I may say, no ad- 
vantage whatever by my back rank. It frequently happens that the 
promotion of an officer, with two dates to his rank, appears in the 
same general orders } an ingenious contrivance to put an additional 
fee into the pocket of the Military Secretary to Government, the 
person officially announced to be entitled to the profits of this 
licensed extortion. At Calcutta and Bombay, a commission of each 
rank, Company’s and King’s, is only once paid for. 

* * Thb subject’s grief comes tluough commissions which compel from each man 
the sixth part of Ins substance, to be levied without del.iv/ — lien. Fill. 

‘ Is there a precedent for this commission ? 1 believe not any ,'—lhn. FIJI. 
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The next point I bring to your notice is the payment of the sub- 
sidiary troops of bis Highness the Nizam. They are paid in Cha- 
Jony or Nizam’s rupees, at the regulated exchange of 111 Chalony 
rupees for 100 Company’s or A root rupees. This regulation, framed 
about twenty years ago, was doubtless then fair and equitable. Since 
that period, however, owing to bad government, the Nizam’s rupee 
litis been gradually deteriorated , so that, at present, the real \ alue 
of the Nizam’s rupee is at least 10 per cent, below the standard 
value. Arcot rupees will al wav s seem e, from the money-changers 
of Hyderabad, .7 or 8 per cent, beyond the regulated exchange. The 
money-changer has afterwards to make his own profit. No oile ever 
heard of a coin exceeding in real value its standard v alue, and there- 
fore the difference given bythe money-changer must arise from the 
debasement of the Nizam’s rupee. It is not that the Arcot rupee is 
intrinsically more valuable than it was twenty years ago, but. that 
the Nizam’s rupee is less so, to an amount beyond the ditlerenee 
given by the money-changer. But to put the tact beyond all doubt, 
the Nizam’s rupee was assayed about live or six years ago, by order 
of Mr. Klph instone, and was then found to be deteriorated !> percent, 
below its standard value. In consequence, an order was published 
by the Bombay Government, that, when the troops under that Pre- 
sidency were paid in Chalony rupees, they should be issued at the 
rate of l c 20 Chalony for 100 Company's rupees j therefore, d a 
Madras corps happened to be paid in Nizam’s rupees, at the same 
station with a Bombay corps, the Madras coips would receive ft per 
cent, less than the Bombay corps. A proposal to pass to Iroops in 
England the shilling as thirteen pence would be thought monstrous ; 
yet the British troops under the Madras Presidency subsidized by 
the Nizam, are paid in a more disadvantageous propoilion. 

Bills upon Madras bear a nominal premium, varying from ‘2 to 
S per cent, in favour of Madras, though they are realty at a dis- 
count. Tins varying difference (a difference, however always 
really in favour of Hyderabad, though nominally against it) arises 
fi on/the more or less facility nflmded to those with the command 
of money of obtaining Government bills making subscriptions U 
loans &c. in Nizam’s rupees at the miniated e\< hange. It 
Ycrnment loans neat sums seldom under 1000 rupees each, are 
alone taken in subscription. All who hat e the command ot money 
upon these occasions bring their Madras bills .nto the n.arke , , sel 
them at a forfeit, purchase into the loan, sell out again at Madr, 
or Calcutta, and repeat the operation. 

It might at least be said of Robin Hood, that he robbed the 
rich to pay the poor; but here contributions are .a.scd from the 
poor for the protit of the rich. 

From the excessive difference between the regulate id l ‘hj> 

market exchange, arise moral consequences not to be overlooked. 
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1st. The temptation of exorbitant profit to officers in the Com- 
pany’s Service, civil or military, with the command of money by 
trafficing in the exchange. Those who are most likely to be led 
into evil, if not delivered from temptation, are the most exposed to 
it, viz. paymasters and officers of the Commissariat. 

2d. The ease witli which the poorer classes of the military, the 
younger officers of the army, obtain ruinous advances of money. 
There is at this station a particularly notorious shroif or money- 
trader. This man willingly advances from 1()(K) to 1500 rupees, in 
Nizam’s rupees, at the regulated exchange, to officers whose monthly 
pay does not exceed 250 rupees. He is repaid by monthly instal- 
ments, say of 100 rupees per mensem, and till the whole debt is 
cleared, he requires 2 per cent, per mensem for the sum due to him. 
He further requires that the instalments shall be paid in Govern- 
ment bills, at the regulated exchange. Now, taking the average 
difference between the regulated and market exchange to be 4 per 
cent., he receives 0 per cent, per mensem, or 7 2 per cent, per annum, 
simple interest, for all sums he advances ; but taking into consi- 
deration the compound interest upon the interest he receives 
monthly, the sum becomes more excessive. Throughout the world, 
men living from hand to mouth are improvident, and pretty nearly 
follow the advice of a classical lover to his mistress : 

‘ Carpe diem, quam minimum ercdula postero/ 

Those who are in the most need have, generally speaking, the least 
credit j and did not the exorbitancy of the interest, open and covert, 
more than balance to the sowkar all risk from the death or 
unpunctual payment of his debtors, upon a proposed loan, however 
little a r carpe diem’ man might think of (he * postera dies’ of pay- 
ment, I venture to assert, he would not be found to be the quam 
minimum credulus. 

The second evil to which I have adverted, viz. the ruinous advances 
to young officers by the sowkars, is much more widely extended 
than you will readily imagine. 1 have no hesitation in stating as 
my belief, (though, of course, it would be a matter difficult of proof,) 
that more than one-fourth of the junior officers of the army at this 
station owe money to the sowkars. I vouch, Sir, to you, person- 
ally, for the truth of the facts I have stated. 

With admiration at your unwearied and unrelaxed exertions in 
the cause of right, I remain, with the greatest respect, your most 
obedient servant. 


A Madras Officer. 
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Pr.AN FOB EFFECTING TRANSLATIONS OF ORIENTAL WORKS. 

[Tlie following Prospectus having been transmitted to ns by *Mr. William 
Huttmann, accompanied by a request that we would make it known to the public 
in any way that we might consider proper, we cannot moic eftoctually comply 
with this request thua by giving it a place in the body of our Work.] 

Prospectus of a Plan for Translating and Publishing such interesting 
and valuable Works on Pastern History, Science, and Belles^ 
Lettres as are still in MS. m the Libraries of the Universities, the 
British Museum, and the East India House,' and in other Collec- 
tions, in Asia and Africa as well as m Em ope; and for pro- 
viding Funds to carry this object into execution. 

Patron : 

His Most Excellent Majesty King George IV. 

Vict.-Pa i Rons : 

His Royal Highness the Duke of ( laience. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Gloucester, Chancellor of the University of 
Cambridge. J 

His Royal Highness Prince Leopold of Saxe Coburg. 

His Grace the Lord Archbishop ot Canterbury. 

Ihe Right Hon. the Lord High Chancellor. 

The Most Noble the Marquis ol Lansdouue, Secretary of State for the Home 
Department. 

The Right Hon. Lord W. II. (’. Bentinck, G.C ML, Governor-General of India. 
The Right lion. Lord Viscount Godench, Fir Loid ol the Treasuiy, 

The Right Hon. Lord Gionville, Chancellor of the Utmcrsily of Oxford. 

1 he Right Hon. C. W. Williams Wynn, President of the Hoard of Control. 

The Right Hon. S. R. Lushington, Gomrnor of Madras. 

Major-General Sir E. Harnes, K.C.IL, Governor ol Ceylon. 

Major-Gcnei al Sir John Malcolm, G.C.Ib, Go\ernor ot Bombay. 

H. T. Colehrooke, Esq , Director of the Royal Asiatic Society oi Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

I. The extensive and valuable collections of Oriental MSS. which 
are deposited in our public and private libraries, have long attracted 
the attention of the learned of this and other countries ; and it has 
been suggested that some means, offering a reasonable prospect of 
success, may be devised, by which the public may be put in pos- 
session of all that is v aluable in Eastern literature, and an oppor- 
tunity be presented for showing* that this country is not backward 
in contributing to the advancement of Oriental learning, in which 
she has long held the foremost rank. The interesting relations, 
moreover, in which this country stands with the East, affording as 
they do the best opportunities for carrying such a project into effect, 
and at the same time promising both to England and its Eastern 
possessions the most beneficial results, may be mentioned as addi- 
tional motives for engaging in such an undertaking. 

2- The advantages likely to be derived from a more extensive 
cultivation of Oriental literature in this country may be considered 
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as applicable to biblical criticism, ecclesiastical and general history, 
biography, belles-lettres, the arts and sciences, and geography. 

3. With reference to biblical ciiticism and ecclesiastical history, 
we know that our Scriptures, particularly those of the" Old Testa- 
ment, abound in modes of expression, and allusions to custom*, 
in many cases imperfectly understood in Europe, but still prevail- 
ing in the East. That light confessedly derived from the Arabic and 
other sister dialects of the Hebrew, has been thrown on the text of 
Scripture by the Rabbinical and other commentators, no one will 
deny ; yet volumes on Arabic grammar, rhetoric, and the more an- 
cient productions of the Arabian poets, which approach most nearly 
in style and sentiments to some parts of the Hebrew Eible, still lie 
in MS. in our libraries, either entirely neglected, or at best acces- 
sible to few. 

4. In the Syraic language, which approximates still nearer than 
the Arabic to the Hebrew in its form and modes of expression, 
there are in our libraries unpublished grammars and dictionaries, 
and even commentaries on the .Scriptures, written by the Bishops 
and other learned members of the Oriental cliurc lies 3 together 
witli MS. works of the greatest value to divines, 011 ecclesiastical 
history and divinity, composed by the fathers of the .Syrian and 
Arabian churches. The collection also of the late Mr. Rich, now 
placed in the British Museum by the liberality of Parliament, con- 
tains perhaps the most, \aluable MSS. of the Syriac Scriptures now 
in existence; and it b of the greatest importance to biblical ciiti- 
cism that a collection of them should be made and published. 

5. Pei haps no people possess more extensile stores of history, 
biography, and polite iiteratmc, than the Arabs and Persians. The 
accounts which their Instoiieal and biographical works contain of 
their own and the surrounding countries, are necessarily the only 
sources from which information can be obtained relative to (he 
history of those regions, and of the extraordinary persons to whom 
they have given birth. Their histories of the Crusades in particular, 
which furnish the most authentic details on this interesting subject, 
will always amuse and instruct the general reader, while they fm- 
nish materials of the greatest importance to the historian. In polite 
literature, and especially in works of fiction, they have perhaps 
never been excelled, and in studjing such of their works in belles- 
lettres as have been already printed 111 any European language, re- 
gret must be felt that few of these books, which arc so well calcu- 
lated to afford us pleasure, ha\ e been translated. 

6\ "Whatever may be our present superiority over Asia in the arts 
and sciences, it cannot be uninteresting to the inquiring mind to 
recur to the sources from whence we derived the iirst elements of 
our knowledge. In this respect, Asia must be recognized as the 
cider sister and instructress of Europe 3 and although the hordes of 
barbarians, which poured forth like a torrent from her north-western 
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regions, effectually extinguished the light which she at first im- 
parted, yet we are indebted to the Mohammedan courts of Cordova 
Grenada, and Seville, for its restoration, as it is to them that Europe 
owes the rudiments of many of her now highly cultivated arts and 
sciences. 

7* From Asiatic works on the mathematics and medicine, perhaps 
much light is not now to be expected, To trace the progress of 
these sciences, however, under the Caliphat, when science had de- 
clined among the (i reeks, cannot be uninteresting to the philoso- 
pher. And as many of the most celebrated of the Greek authors 
were translated into Arabic under the patronage of the court of 
Bagdad, it is not improbable that some long-lost Greek works may 
be discovered in an Arabian dre-s, as was the case with (he treatise 
on Conic Sections by Apollonius Khodius, brought to Europe by 
Golius, and translated by Halley. 

8 . From the mercantile character of the Arabs, foreign countries 
were explored, and commercial establishments formed by them, at 
an early period of their history 3 and it is anticipated that accounts 
of their travels may be discovered, not less interesting than those 
of Ibn Batuta, noticed by Mr. Buckhardt, and of which some speci- 
mens have been published by Kosegarten and A pet/., or of the two 
Mohammedans who visited India and China in the ninth century, 
translated and published by the learned Kenaudot. 

0 . But while the literature of the East in general is highly worthy 
of our notice, that of British India has an especial claim to our re- 
gard. The possession of a more intimate acquaintance with the 
history, geography, statistics, laws, and usages of that portion of our 
empire, must he productive of good both to the governors and the 
governed ; and to procure means tor obtaining information on these 
subjects is one of the principal designs of this prospectus. 

10 . The object proposed is, to publish, free of expense to the 
authors, translations of the whole or parts of such works in the 
Oriental languages as a Committee of Orientalists already appointed 
shall approve. These translations are to be accompanied by the 
original text, and such illustrations as may he considered necessary. 
By the publication of the original text it is intended to multiply 
copies of such works as are scarce, and to furnish students at a 
moderate expense with correct copies of the best Asiatic works, to 
which they might not otherwise have access. 

11. It is not intended to coniine the operations of the Committee 
to works in the Arabic, Persian, and Syric languages , it is their in- 
tention to translate and publish standard and interesting works in 
Sanscrit, Chinese, Pali, Cingalese, and Burmese 3 in the languages 
of Thibet, Tartary, and Turkey 3 in the Malayan, and other dialects 
of the Eastern Archipelago ; and in the numerous dialects of Hin- 
doostan, and the southern peninsula of India. 
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19 . It cannot be expected that the publication of Oriental texts 
and translations can be effected to any considerable extent by the 
efforts of individuals, for none but a public body can command the 
funds, or furnish the literary means necessary for such an under- 
taking. The Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 
which was instituted for the advancement of Oriental literature, is 
the only body in this country to which the public can look with any 
prospect of success for the accomplishment of such a project and 
the council of that society have expressed their willingness to co- 
operate in the execution of the plan which it is the object of this 
prospectus to make known. They have subscribed largely from 
their funds j have recommended a committee, consisting of indi- 
viduals well known for their zeal and attainments in Easter# litera- 
ture, to superintend the editing, translating, and printing of the 
works that are to be published ; and have granted the use of their 
house for the transaction of the business of the committee : — thus 
affording the best proofs of their readiness to promote the proposed 
object, and the strongest guarantee to the public that such works 
as may be recommended for publication will be executed in a manner 
that will render them worthy of the palronage that is now solicited. 

13. Eor the purpose of directing the attention of scholars to the 
literature of the East, and encouraging translations, the committee 
will give annually, for such works or portions of works as they 
consider deserving of distinction, four rewards in money, in sums of 
from 50/. to 100/. each, and four gold medals of the value of fifteen 
guineas each, inscribed with the names of the individuals to whom 
they arc presented. Translators, whose works are approved, will 
be eligible to cither description of reward, unless they expressly 
limit their views to the medals. The rewards and medals 
will be conferred at the annual meeting ; and success on one 
occasion will not disqualify for receiving rewards or medals at future 
anniversaries. Any member of the committee who sends a work 
for approval, whether with a view to obtaining a reward or medal, 
or merely to have it printed at the committee’s expense, is to cease 
to act on the committee until a decision is come to on his work. 

LIST OF THE COMMITTEE. 

Chairmun . — The Right Hon. Sir G. Ouseley, hart. 

Deputy -Chairmen. — Sir G. T. Staunton Bart., Vicc-l'resident R. A. S. 

Sir E. II. East, Bart., M.P., Vice-President R. A. S. 

Sir A, Johnston, Knt., Vice-President, R. A.S. 

Col. Mark Wilks, Vice-President R. A. S. 

Lieut-Col. Fitxclarence, Hon. M. A.S. Calcutta. 

Committee. 

J. Aitken, Esq., M.T)., Secretary to the Literary Society, Madras. 

The Rev. R, Anderson, late Assistant Professor of Oriental Languages in the 

Hon. East India Company’s College, Hailcybury. 

B. G. Babington, Esq., M.B., M. Lit. Soc. Madras. 

Col. J. Baillie, M.P., M.A.S., Calcutta. 

The Rev. A. Baird, A.M., Professor of Hebrew, New College, St, Andrews. 

John Barker, Esq., Consul-General, Alexandria, 
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The Rev* J. Belghton, Prince of Wales’s Island. 

I. Bentley, Esq., A.M., Professor of Oriental Languages, King’s College, Aber- 
deen. 

F. Bernar, Esq., Singapore. 

Lieut.-Col. W. Blackburne, late Resident at the Court of the Rajah of Tanjore. 
The Rev. A. Brunton,D.D., Professorof Hebrew in the University of Edinburgh. 
The Rev. W. Carey, D.D., Professor of Sansciit, &c. in the College of Fort- 
William, Calutta. 

R. Clarke, Esq., M. Lit. Soc. Madras. 

The Rev. B. Clough, Ceylon. 

Sir J. E. Colebrooke, Bart., Bengal. 

The Rev. D. Collie, Principal of the Anglo- Chinese College, Malacca. 

Sir Robert Colquhoun, Bart., Kumaon. 

G. Colquhoun. Esq , M.D., M. Lit. Soc. Bombay. 

Lieut.-Col. J. M. Coombs, M. Lit. Soc. Madras. 

J. F. Davis, Esq., Canton. 

Lieut.-Col. C. J. Doyle, M. A.S. Cukulta. 

Henry Ellis, Esq. 

W. Erskine, Esq., M. Tat. Soc. Bombay. 

Lieut.-Col. W. Farquhar, late Governor of Malacca. 

The Rev. J. Forsliall, A.M., Keeper ot the Manuscripts in the British Museum. 
The Rev. W. B. Fox, late Missionary in Ceylon. 

Capt.T. B. Gascoyne. Secretaiy to the Literary Society, Ceylon. 

The Rev. Gavin Gibb, I) D., Professoi of Oriental Languages in the University 
of Glasgow. 

Lieut. A. D. Gordon, Examiner to the College of Fort-William, Calcutta. 
Tcrrick Hamilton, Esq. 

G. C. Haughton, Esq., A.M., late Professor of Hindoo Literature and the His- 
tory of Asia in the Hon. East India Company’s College, Haileybury. 

The Rev. E. Henderson, D.D. 

J. Hodgson, Esq., M. Lit. Soc. Madras. 

Richard Jenkins, Esq M. A.S. Calcutta. 

The Rev. A. Jiulson, Rangoon. 

The Rev. H. G. Keene, A.M , Professor of Arabic, Persian, and Ilindoostanee 
Literature, in the Hon. East India Company’s College, Haileybury. 

Sir John Kennaway, Bait., M. A. S. Calcutta. 

Lieut.-Col. Vansn Kenedy, Secretary to the later ary Society, Bombay. 

The Rev. J. Kidd, D.D., Professor of the Oriental Languages, Manschal Col- 
lege, Aberdeen. 

The Rev. W. Knatchbull, D.D., Archbishop Laud’s Professor of Arabic, Oxford. 
The Rev. S. Lee, B.D., Professor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge. 
The Rev. H. D. Leeves, Constantinople. 

Capt. J. Low, Prince of Wales’s Island. 

Dr. J. D. Maclnide, Lord Almoner’s Reader of Arabic, and Principal of Mag- 
dalen Hall, Oxford. 

Col. J. Macdonald, Teheran. 

W. Marsden, Esq., LL.D., M. A. S. Calcutta. 

The Rev. J. Marshman, D.D., Seramporc. 

The Rev. W. II. Medhurst, Batavia. 

Captain J. Michael, Professor of Hindoo Literature and the History of Asia in 
the Hon. East India Company’s College, Haileybuiy. 

Mirza Ibrahim, Assistant Professor of Oriental Languages in the Hon. East 
India Company’s College, Haileybury. 

The Rev. R. Morrison, D.D., Canton. 

The Rev. T. Musgrave, A.M., Lord Almoner’s Reader of Arabic, Cambridge. 
The Rev. A. Nicoll, LL.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew, and Canon of Christ 
Church, Oxford. 

Sir W. Ouseley, Knt., Hon. M. A. S. Calcutta. 

Lieut. J. W. J. Ouseley, Professor of the Arabic and Persian Languages in the 

College of Fort-William, Calcutta. 
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T. P. Platt, Esq., A.M., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Honorary 
Librarian to the British and Foreign Bible Society. > • 1 

Capt. W. Price, Professor of Ilindoostanec in the College of Fort-William, 
Calcutta. 

Sir T. Reade, Consul-Cencral, Tunis. . 

The Rev. G. C. Renouard, B.D., late Lord Almoner’s Reader of Arabic, Cam- 
bridge. 

James Ross, Esq., M.A.S., Calcutta. 

Captain D. Ruddell, Secretary to the College of Fort-William, Calcutta' 

Salame, Arabic Translator to the Colonial Office. 

Jonathan Scott, Esq., LL.D., Shrewsbury. 

J. Shakespear, Esq., Professor of Oriental Languages in the Hon. East India 
Company’s Military Seminary, Addiscombe. 

The Rev. E. Stallybrass, Sclinginsk. 

Major C. Stewart, late Professor of Arabic, Persian, and Ilindoostanec Lite- 
rature in the Hon. East India Company’s College, Hailey bury. 

Capt. Taylor, Political Agent at Buslurc. 

The Rev. C. H. Thomsen, Singapore. 

Lieut.-Col. J.Tod, M. A. S. Calcutta. 

Lieut. H. Todd, Examiner to the College of Fort- William, Calcutta. 

The Rev. D. G. Wait, LL.D., St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

C. Wilkins, Esq., LL.D., Oiiental Librarian to the lion. East India Company. 

Major Sir Henry Willock, Teheran. 

H. H. Wilson, Esq., Sccretaiy to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta. 

Secretary. — Mr. William HuLtmann. 

14. This Committee now appeal to the liberality of the public for 
such pecuniary aid as will enable them to effect the objects proposed 
in this Prospectus. The sums contributed will be appropriated ex- 
clusively to the execution of the plan above detailed, and the accounts 
will be examined, and a report made annually to the subscribers, of 
the application of the funds, by an auditor, who is to be elected by 
and from the body of the subscribers. A report of the progress 
made in translating- and printing during the year will also be made to 
the subscribers annually, and notices will be given of such works as 
the Committee may intend to print at the expense of the funds con- 
tributed by the subscribers. The first general meeting of the sub- 
scribers will be held at the house of the Royal Asiatic Society on 
Thursday the 21st February, 1828, at two o’clock r. m., when the 
regulations for the Committee will be determined on, and an auditor 
be elected. 

15. The terms of subscription proposed are, that every individual 
or institution subscribing ten guineas or upwards annually, will be 
entitled to one line-paper copy of every work translated, printed, 
and published by the Committee, with the name of the individual or 
institution subscribing, printed on the back of the title-page. The 
remaining copies will be disposed of by the Committee in such a 
manner as they may consider most conducive to their objects, and to 
the advancement of Oriental literature. 

16. The Committee propose to open communications with the 
liteftiry Societies, the British Governors and Consuls, and learned 
individuals in Asia and Africa, for the purpose of procuring segree 
and valuable Oriental MSS, They also intend to communicate with 

(‘i .»l . ■ ,, * 1 1 1 > ... 
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the Oriental scholars in this and other countries, for the purpose of 
bringing to light texts and translations of valuable Oriental works, 
which may now lie in MS. in public and, private libraries j and thus,* 
by every available means, to endeavour to preserve what might 
otherwise be irrecoverably lost, and to make known original works 
and translations, which might otherwise never meet the public 
eye. 

17. The Committee confidently expect that valuable translations 
will be obtained from Asia, as they feel assured that many civil and 
military officers residing there, have hitherto been deterred from 
translating Oriental works, by their having no opportunity for publish- 
ing the result of their labours in England. As that opportunity is 
now offered, it is hoped that they will be stimulated by the desire of 
improvement in the Asiatic languages, and the prospect of acquiring 
celebrity in Europe, to make translations, and avail themselves of 
the means of publication presented in this prospectus. For the pur- 
pose of obtaining translations and subscriptions from Asia, learned 
men in India, Ceylon, Penang, China, &c. will be invited to form 
themselves into corresponding Committees. 

18. The willingness already evinced to further this design, induces 
the Committee to entertain the most lhely hopes of success. From 
the list of distinguished names preiixed and appended to this pro- 
spectus, they have the greatest encouragement to proceed, and have 
every reason to expect that the execution of the plan will be ma- 
teiially assisted by the British Universities. 

19. It is requested, that those individuals who are willing to 
becotne subscribers to the execution of this plan, will send their 
names and addresses to the Secretary, Mr. William lluttmann, at 
the house of the Royal Asiatic Society, No. I t, (inifton- street, Bond- 
steet, London j and that they will inform him where he may draw 
for the amount of their subscriptions. Subscriptions will also be 
received by such houses of agency as may be nominated by the cor- 
responding Committees in Asia. 

Annual Subset iplions a l remit/ promised. 

£ £ s. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of The lit. lion, the Lord High 

Clarence 21 0 1 Chancellor 10 10 

II is Royal Highness the Duke of His (* race the l)nke of Richmond 10 10 

Sussex! 10 10 His (?i . ice the T)nke of Leeds.. . 10 10 

His Royal Highness the Duke of llis Grace the Dnl.e of Bedford 10 10 

Gloucester 10 10 His Grace the Duke of Dcvon- 

llis Royal Highness Prince Leo- ! shire 10 10 

pold of Saxe Cobuig 21 0 llis Grace the Dukcof Northum- 

The Royal Asiatic Society of j berland 10 10 

Great Britain and Ireland — I H is Grace the Duke of Wellington 10 10 

the amount of the Hon. East j The Marquis of Lansdou nc. ... 1010 

India Company’s annual .sub- The Marquis of AajJcsea 10 10 

seription to that Society 105 0 The Marquis Chohnondclcy. .. . 10 10 

His Grace the Lord Archbishop The Marquis of Londonderry. . 10 10- 

of Canterbury 10 10 The Earl of Cassihs 10 10 
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£ #. 

The Earl of Damloy 10 10 

The Earl of Glasgow 10 10 

The Earl of Egremont. SlO 10 

Earl Spencer 10 10 

The Earl of Powis 10 10 

The Earl of Dudley 10 10 

' Lord W. H. C. Bentinck, G.C.B., 

Governor-General of India.. 10 10 

Lord Viscount Sttangford 10 10 

Lord Viscount Goderich 10 10 

The Lord Bishop of London ... 10 10 

Lord Southampton 10 10 

Lord Grenville 10 10 

Loid Selsey 10 10 

Lord Bexley 10 10 

The Rt. Hon. C. W. Wynn, M.l\, 
President of the Board of Con- 
trol 10 10 

Sir G. Mui ry, Bart., M.P. G.C B , 
Commander of the Forces in 

Ireland 10 10 

Sir Gore Ouseley, Bait., 10 10 

Rt. Hon. Robert Peel, Esq., M.P. 10 10 
Sir G. Warrender, Bart., M.P. . 10 10 
Sir G. Staunton, Bart., F.R.S.. . 10 10 
Sir C. M. Pole, Bait., G.C.B. 

F.R.S 10 10 

Sir H.Halfoid, Bart., M.D.,P R.S. 10 10 
Sir 13. Hobhouse, Bart., F.R.S. 10 10 

Sir J. Waller, Bait 10 10 

Sir Edw. Kerrison, Bart., M.P. 10 10 
SirE. H.East, Bart, M.P. F.R.S. 10 10 


£ ». 

Gen. the Hon. II. Taylor 10 10 

Lieut.-Gen. SirH.Taylor,G.C.IL 10 10 
Sir W. S. Smith, K.C.B. F.R.S. 10 10 
Sir A. Johnston, Knt., F.R.S. . 10 10 
The Library of Exeter College, 10 10 

Oxford 10 10 

H. Alexander, Esq., M.P 10 10 

Lieut.- Col. W. Blackburne 10 10 

J. Bioadhurst, Esq., Rose Hill, 

Hampton 10 10 

Colonel Cooper, M.P., Bath. ... 10 10 
Licut-Col. Fitzclarcuce, F.R.S. 10 10 
F. Freeling, Esq , Sec. to the Gc- 10 10 

neral Post Office 10 10 

Charles Hatchett, Esq., F.R.S. . 10 10 

Prince Hoare, Esq., F.R.S 10 10 

II. W. Hobhouse, Esq 10 10 

Thomas Hope, Esq., F.R.S.... 10 10 
Peter Johnston, Esq. of Carnsal- 

loch, N.B 10 10 

Dr. J. 1). Macbride, Oxford. ... 10 10 

Captain Mai ryatt, lt.N 10 10 

W. Marsdcn, Esq , LL.D. F.R.S. 10 10 
J. B. Morritt, Esq., Rokeby. .. 10 10 
-I. Murray, Esq., Albermarlc-st. 10 10 
The Rev. A. Nicoll, LL.D., Ox- 


ford 10 10 

C.N.Pallmer, Esq., M.P 10 10 

Louis H. Petit, Esq., M.P.F.R.S. 10 10 
G. W. Taylor, Esq., M.P. F.R.S. 10 10 
Capt. J. Woolmore, Deputy Mas- 
ter of the Trinity House 10 10 


Groundless Nature op the Apprehended Danger of a 
Free Press in India. 

The following are portions of a Letter written by an Officer on 
the Staff of India, to a friend in England, at the time of the publi- 
cation of the late Mr. John Adam’s Manifesto, defending his mea- 
sures for restraining the Press in Bengal. It has never before ap- 
peared in the ‘ Oriental Herald,’ from a press of other matter re- 
lating to the same subject. But its arguments arc so well founded, 
and the authority is so unexceptionable, that we feel it a duty to 
place the letter on record here, — persuaded that as long as the 
odious fetters on public discussion, imposed by Mr, Adam, remain 
to Enslave the Indian Press, there never can be wanting a lively 
interest in every fact and argument that can show their injustice or 
absurdity, and thus hasten the period of their repeal. In that hope 
we accordingly give the letter a place in our pages. It is as 
follows : 

f This is a question in which all have an interest, more or less im- 
mediate. As Englishmen, who hope to revisit the land where it has 
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long ceased to be a question? it interests us deeply j as the instru- 
ments of a wise and beneficent Government, exulting in what has 
been already effected, but impressed with the importance of what yet 
remains to be done, it comes home to our feelings, to our thoughts, 
and to our daily avocations. 

1 In every community, not entirely destitute of seeds of improve- 
ment, it will be found, that while some of its members prematurely 
accelerate, others unnecessarily retard the progress of its social 
institutions. Ours is not the community in which an exception was 
to be expected to this observation. 


f Among the enlightened servants of the Company, there are many 
who are indebted for the important situations they till to the sedulous 
discharge of the ardous duties of inferior stations. In the honourable 
pursuit of these distinctions, they have witnessed the gradual im- 
provement effected under the influence of mild but uncontrolled 
authority. Accustomed to the slow and silent procedure of official 
investigations, often originating with themselves, conducted and 
finally decided by them, from having been so long the efficient instru- 
ments of power, they have in imagination associated themselves with 
the source of it. Objections to the measure of the Government they 
feel as an attack on themselves j suspicion of their motives, they 
denounce as an attack on the Government. In both instances, from 
feeling and from policy, identifying themselves with that from which 
it is the very spirit of British rule to consider them essentially 
distinct. Have they forgotten that among the objections to the se- 
lections of a Governor-General from the servants of the Company, 
the one which has been most strongly and ellectually dwelt on, is, 
that a Governor thus selected, could not easily divest himself of the 
partialities and friendships of an Indian life ? and though it may be 
contended, and I think be proved, that the objection is outweighed 
by the advantages which would often attend such selection, yet, ad- 
mitting the objection, it cannot be unreasonable to ascribe such 
partialities to public functionaries of every description 5 to consider 
it probable that they will often be actuated by them, and to caution 
their superiors against the effects which may possibly result from 
them. Where is the man, in public or in private life, who, when 
advice is offered to him, does not weigh the feelings and partialities 
of the adviser ? And, if a body of enlightened Englishmen scrutinize 
the motives by which the adviser of this great and powerful Govern- 
ment may be actuated, if they point out the abuses which, by want 
of attention or activity, may have crept into our commercial regula- 
tions, the collections of our revenues, or the administration of justice} 
if motives be sometimes suspected, and conduct often canvasse , 
what evil can rise but that men, basking in Fortunes sunshine, will 
pay the tax, which a jealous public always imposes on conspicuous 
stations ? More readily, perhaps, they will allow, what pre-sjip- 
poses some alleviation of the evil, that the shadow does no 0 p 
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the substance with more certainty than envy and degradation attend 
on successful merit. 

' Let us now examine, somewhat in the order in which they have 
been recently brought forward, (in Mr. Adam’s Manifesto,) the objec- 
tions urged to the expression of public opinion. 

* To you, who know my habits of ready obedience to authority, and 
my deference for its dictates, I need not disclaim any intention of 
disrespect towards it, in the view I take of this interesting subject ; 
and having, as you know, the good fortune to be united, by the 
ties of friendship, to two of the members of the Government, if I 
honour their talents, respect their virtues, and appreciate their 
exertions, as most assuredly I do, may I not claim from you, from 
others, from themselves, the full benefit, in the discussion of such 
a question, which the intimate friendship of such men is calculated 
to confer. 

( It is admitted that the great body of our countrymen are the ul- 
timate judges of the conduct of every public functionary in India; 
and to this constitutional control of public opinion, it is stated there 
is no objection. Indeed, I should not think there could be much. 
The late Marquis of Londonderry himself, who on these points was 
considered a little fastidious, would not have objected to the com- 
munity of India exercising a salutary control over the public mind 
in England. Thus might the community of England express its 
opinion on the affairs of India, and the community of India pro- 
nouce at leisure on the affairs of England, and as both parties would 
necessarily have ample time to form their judgments, they would, no 
doubt, avoid the enors to which they are at present so liable. The 
utility of this species of control is readily acknowledged, but not the 
exercise of it, by a community constituted as the European society 
of Indians. It may facilitate the discussion of the question, to 
endeavour to state, in a few words what, the strength of the Govern- 
ment is, and what are the ingredients of the society over which it 
presides. It will not be denied that the powers intrusted to the 
Government, though not arbitrary, are ample. In the administra- 
tion of public affairs, in all questions of domestic or foreign policy, it 
is unshackled in the deliberation j in the event of war, it fears no 
cheek in the prosecution of hostilities from the intervention of a po- 
pular assembly ; no subsidies can be withholden, the public revenue 
is at its disposal. It has at his command a well-disciplined army 
devoted to its officers, and whose officers, if better and more sacred 
ties were weakened, would still he devoted to the Government, from 
motives of the most powerful self-interest, by all the hopes of an 
early and successful termination to an anxious and arduous service. 
On the other hand, the European community in India is composed : 
first, of officers, civil and military, of his Majesty and the Honour- 
able Company ; secondly, of persons engaged in mercantile pursuits, 
seldom wholly independent of the Government, and in general men 
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of liberal education j thirdly, of a lower but very small class of men 
of business, traders, and handicraftsmen. Is it from the public ex- 
pression of the opinion of such a society, that such a Government 
can entertain reasonable grounds for apprehension? Is it from 
such elements that opposition can arise, or resistance be olfered 
to its authority ? It is precisely because the Government neces- 
sarily controls the fortunes and prospects of so large a portion of 
our Indian society, that its influence can never cease to be para- 
mount. 

< Thus it appears, that the reasons for which this freedom of discus- 
sion is called a mere mockery, are among those for which the exer- 
cise of it may be considered safe as well as salutary. If the Govern- 
ment were less strong, were any popular forms intermixed with its 
texture, then, indeed, there might be danger, lest freedom of discus- 
sion, by ‘ exciting our hearts and thoughts to the search and expec- 
tation of greatest and cxactest things,’ might lead to the preponderance 
of those forms, and as a necessary consequence, cripple the exercise 
of salutary authority. 

< The error lies in supposing that public opinion cannot exercise an 
efficient control, because it cannot legally manifest itself in systematic 
opposition under constitutional forms. C an Englishmen require 
to be reminded of the certain, though gradual cfleet produced by the 
haiere expression of public sentiments by means of the press. How 
*mtcn has a Minister been deterred from proposing an insidious 
measure, by the certainty that it would be exposed, the moment 
his intentions were suspected ’ How olten have such measures 
been defeated by the spirit of the nation being roused, and its talents 
arrayed against them, not. in popular meetings and tumultuaiy as- 
semblage, but by the bold expression of its opinion, in open and 
free discussion. 

‘ If, then, we have reason to believe that the Government is strong 
both from the nature of its constitution, and in devotion of its sup- 
porters, that the public, with reference to the possibility of resistance 
to authority, is weak, from the nature of its elements, and the influ- 
ence which the Government necessarily exercise over it, in addition 
to the influence that the expression of its opinion cannot be attended 
with danger, may we not presume that it would be salutary ? I he 
greater the extent of delegated power, the more obvious the expe- 
diency that the exercise of it be not wholly unchecked. At the 
distance at which this Government is placed from the controling 
authorities, unsubjected to the interference of any popular assembly, 
or of any collective body whatever, what check can he devised, but 
that individuals be allowed freely to express their sentiments through 
the medium of the public press ? Let it be remembered, that these 
sentiments would not be the sentiments of a body of Civil Servants, 
of a body of military, or of mercantile men, but of individuals who 
have not ceased to be British subjects, because they are become 
servants of the Company. 

Oriental Herald, Vol 16. 2 13 
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“It cannot excite surprise,” we are told, “that doctrines so spe- 
ciously presented to the young and inconsiderate, should make a 
powerful impression, and weaken, if not destroy, the habits of subor- 
dination and respect for their superiors, so essential to the discipline 
and efficiency of a military body.” 

f These, indeed, would be baneful effects j and in a community, so 
large a portion of which is composed of military men, would more 
than counterbalance any advantages we could anticipate from the 
cause producing them : but l deny that they have been produced, 
nor can 1 admit the probability of their being so. At no period, 
during a service of six-and* twenty years, do I recollect that the 
principles of subordination were better understood, or more in- 
variably acted on, than at the present moment. At no period have 
I observed, in the junior part of the army, with strict notions of 
honour and manliness, more ready and cheerful obedience to the 
orders of their superiors. Their minds, I acknowledge, are not 
in a state of torpor. Is this an evil Is it an evil to keep alive 
those feelings by which a .British soldier, at whatever distance from 
his native land, ought to be animated, — reverence for her institu- 
tions, and a lively hope of partaking of the happiness which those 
institutions arc calculated to secure. If this be an evil, I certainly 
know not any means more likely to produce it ; none more likely to 
keep alive such feelings, and to cherish such hopes, than that free 
and liberal spirit of discussion which tells him he has not ceased to be 
an Englishman. 

* Nor need we dread that a spirit of inquiry, and of eager curiosity, 
will often lead him to transgress the limits of military subordination j 
or that, in the instances in which it may occasionally do so, there 
will be any difficulty in recalling him. Every soldier, if endowed 
with an ordinary share of observation, knows that, in the political 
walk, he cannot take a step without feeling that he moves in 
shackles. When he forgets this wholesome lesson, which the ex- 
perience of others, if not his own, must have taught him, it is easy to 
remind him of it. 

‘ If it be unavoidable sometimes to refer to a period, which all must 
wish buried in oblivion, instead of “ figuring to ourselves the con- 
sequences of an unrestrained press systematically inflaming the dis- 
contents which prevailed on the coast in 1809,” may we not picture 
to ourselves an enlightened press, assisting the Government in 
following the progress of this spirit of discontent, in many instances 
enabling it to check the evil in its origin, or at least to trace it to its 
source, and to apply an early, perhaps an effectual remedy ? In the 
event of the well disposed part of the public not succeeding in cor- 
recting the ev il, and in the approach to a crisis, in which men with 
arms in their hands, intrusted to them for the defence of the State, 
should demand a redress of their own grievances, measures which, 
in ordinary times, might be questionable, are justified by the neces- 
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eity which creates them. What the means are of extensive com- 
bination, which the press would have afforded, I am, I confess, at 
a loss to apprehend. Secrecy is the foundation of successful com- 
bination, and I should not have supposed that communications, 
through the medium of the press, would facilitate the means of 
concealment, 

< A greater difficulty remains to be considered — the effects of a 
Free Press on the Native population. How to enlighten them, without 
exciting their curiosity > How to excite their curiosity, without 
rousing their passions ? To direct their attention to our literature, 
and not teach them how intimately it is blended with our politics j 
to enable them to appreciate the value of our institutions, without 
proving to them, that ‘ the end of all (Government is the benefit of 
the governed,’ — are problems difficult to be solved ; but not more so, 
than how to sap the foundations of an old and venerated superstition, 
by the gradual introduction of the mysteries ot our taitli ; and how 
to substitute the Bible and the (Gospel, lor the Shusters and the 
Koran, without alarming the fears, and disregarding the habits and 
prejudices of the millions subject to our rule. As the intelligent 
and respectable members of our community, who in their different 
stations, and according to their different faculties, have fearlessly 
engaged in this laudable undertaking, do not lay claim to the gift of 
tongues, or that of miracles, I know not by what means they hope 
to effect their purpose, it nufc by those of a press which must ne- 
cessarily be pregnant with whate\cr dangers they ascribe to that 
which the advocates of freedom of discussion are anxious to in- 
troduce.’ 


A Call to the Court of Directors. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

Sir,— I suppose you are aware that six of the extra regiments of 
Bengal Native Infantry, which were raised during the late war, still 
continue embodied— that when rai-ed they were oflieered from the 
line, it being at the same time notified to the army, that the removals 
and promotions consequent thereto were to be considered as subject 
to revocation, should the augmentation not meet with the sanction 
of the Court of Directors, and that oiheers should be prepared to 
descend to their former rank and return to their former legiments. 
It may be opined by uninterested individuals, that, as these corps, 
until such sanction should be granted, could only be considered as 
temporarily embodied, it had been more advisable to appoint officers 
temporarily from other corps to do duty with them, till competent 
' authority should direct them to be enrolled on the strength ot the 
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army. Hut be this as it may, you will naturally suppose that the 
confirmation of these regiments by the Court of Directors is ear- 
nestly desired by the army, and will be surprised to learn that when 
recently a report was circulated and currently believed, that orders 
had been received for their immediate reduction, the majority of the 
army, and almost all the officers of the extra regiments, were filled 
with exultation, and have since learned with regret" that the local 
authorities have determined still to keep them up, till the result of 
another reference to the Court of Directors be known. 

You may think all this somewhat enigmatical, but the riddle is 
easily solved. I do not, indeed, pretend to know on what principle 
officers were removed and posted to the extra regiments, for the 
system was never published to the army, having been found (it is 
said) too complicated to admit of explanation. Hut the result is, 
that the job has been managed in such a way as to benefit a few at 
the expense of many 3 the many, consequently, are anxious for their 
reduction, and the officers of the extra regiments, who have suffered 
most, conceive it to be peculiarly unjust towards them, that, sup- 
posing orders for their reduction to have been received, they should 
not have been immediately re-posted to their former regiments. 
Some, I hear, intend to represent the matter to the Commander-in- 
Chief or to Government. I only marvel at their credulity or hardi- 
hood, in supposing that their representations will be attended to, or 
that they will not in some way be* made to sutler for what will 
undoubtedly be construed into an act of insubordination. It is 
well known that those who must be the channel of communi- 
cation are the same who organised the extra regiments, and arc 
themselves deeply interested in supporting that organization 3 com- 
plaints, therefore, will either never be laid before the higher powers, 
or be falsified and misrepresented. 

It is unfortunate for those who arranged the posting of officers 
to those corps, that the division of regiments into two each had re- 
cently taken place, and previous to the raising of the extras not a 
single casualty had occurred in some of the two new regiments 
formed from one old one, by the alternate removal of officers ; yet, 
while one of the two gained two or more steps, the other did not 
gain one by the augmentation, which could not have happened under 
the operation of an equitable system of removal. Hut what officer 
will dare to adduce this as an example of glaring and unjust par- 
tiality > or who would venture to bring forward an instance of all the 
officers of a regiment being injured for the sake of one individual, a 
scion of a noble family, holding an official situation at the Presi- 
dency ? Who, I ask, will be found hardy enough to bring forward 
such instances of partiality, in a service where every officer who has 
endeavoured to expose injustice or represent grievances, may be 
considered as under the shadow of an impending thunder-cloud $ 
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and who, if necessity obliges him to be prudent, will be careful to 
shun the contact of every object that may elicit the latent Hash > 

The press in India, you well know, must not give utterance to 
the voice of complaint 3 I am, therefore, under the necessity of 
calling upon the Court of Directors, through the medium of the 
< Oriental Herald,’ to afford protection to their European officers. 
It may be well for them and their constituents to do so, for the time 
may yet come when something more may be required from those 
officers than a sullen performance of as much duty as entitles them 
to receive their monthly pay. They have hitherto considered their 
right to rise by seniority as unalienable, but they find that right is 
merely nominal, while they are allowed to be removed from corps 
to corps at the pleasure of interested individuals. It the Directors 
wish to do justice to their officers, let them, supposing they should 
eventually sanction the extra regiments, order them to be officered 
anew, those now serving with them being previously remanded to 
their old corps $ and further, let them tix a principle on which the 
removals, then and thereafter, may invariably be made j and let 
that principle be such, that every officer may be able to discover 
whether justice lias been done to him in its operation. 

I cannot see that any serious objection could be made to such a 
plan as the following for the present occasion : The twelve senior 
majors having been promoted to lieutenant-colonels for the aug- 
mentation, let the six next senior be posted to the new regiments, 
and under them succcssi\ cly the six seniors ot each grade ot cap- 
tains, lieutenants, and ensigns 5 the vacancies in each grade being 
filled uj) before removals are made from the next. I his arrange- 
ment would not interfere with the right of seniority ; and on being 
completed, it would be found that the six senior officers ot each 
grade throughout the army had been placed under the six senior 
majors, amftlie plan possesses that simplicity which would enable 
every otlicer to judge of the justness of its application. 

In conclusion, Mr. Editor, I have only to request that you will 
not unnecessarily delay the publication of this letter, and that you 
will endeavour to bring the subject ot it to the notice ot those con- 
cerned. T „ D1TU 

L/.ESUS. 
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Treaty with Siam. 

The following* observations afford a further illustration of the 
late commercial arrangements with Siam, and explain different pro- 
visions of the treaty. 

The Siamese negotiators could not be persuaded to specify, 
either in the 5th or Oth articles of the treaty, the particular ports 
which they would not allow British vessels to \ isit. It was evi- 
dent that the Siamese Gov eminent desires to reserve to itself the 
power of preventing British vessels from entering those ports which 
they have not been accustomed to visit, although it was ashamed to 
avow this desire, after having been assured that Siamese vessels 
and merchants might, proceed to any English country. It appears 
to be the object and policy of Siam, in the same manner as with 
many other states, to make the capital an entrepot for the whole 
commerce of the country, and to discourage foreign vessels from 
proceeding to the provincial ports, or direct to the places of growth, 
for their cargoes. 

The 6th article of the treaty provides a more equitable mode than 
what has hitherto obtained for the adjustment of ‘ any complaint or 
suit’ that British merchants may have at Bangkok. The Siamese 
law of debtor and creditor gives the latter a right to go himself and 
. seize the former, and imprison him, or any of his family, until the 
debt be discharged. If, however, the creditor, when employed in 
apprehending the debtor, strike him, or any of his family, the debt 
is immediately cancelled. Hitherto, whenever an English trader 
complained to the Phra K liking against any person in his debt, he 
was asked, why lie had trusted the party, and told to go himself 
and imprison him. The mission saw an instance of Messrs. Hunter 
and Mullock detaining the person of a prince for debt. This sys- 
tem was, of course, liable to many objections, and particularly as 
an attempt to seize a debtor might often be the cause of a serious 
affray between the foreign trader and the inhabitants of Bangkok, 
and the rules detailed in the 6th article of the treaty will less 
objectionably provide for the merchant’s security. The concluding 
expression, ‘ It will be the merchant’s own fault/ refers to the cir- 
cumstance of foreign traders demanding satisfaction from the king, 
for losses or irrecoverable debts ; and as long as the officers of the 
Phra Khlang’s department pointed out the persons to whom only 
the foreign trader could dispose of his goods, he had a right to look 
to the government for any losses that he might sustain by the in- 
solvency or misconduct of such persons. But the proposed new 
regulations, as they allow the foreign trader to buy and sell freely, 
without the intervention of the Phra Khlang’s department, will, of 
course, render it incumbent upon himself to take care with whom 
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he may deal. British traders will do well to give no credit, or at 
least very sparingly and cautiously, as the Siamese are wholly 
ignorant of that great mercantile virtue, — punctuality, and are, 
besides, always very averse to part with money once come into 
their possession. 

The prohibition against the introduction of opium into the do- 
minions of Siam is of very ancient, date, although, in some reigns, 
it was not so rigidly maintained as it has been during the last five 
or six years. Turpin says, in his History of Siam, vol. ii. p. ( 26SJ, 
that opium in Siam was positively contraband, and that the reign- 
ing king, iu 1?71 1 had sentenced to death several of his subjects 
who had transgressed this law. The penalty of late years has been 
forfeiture -of the opium, with a tine of eight times the weight in 
silver, for all opium found with any person ; and sometimes, parti- 
cularly at Queda, and in the southern provinces of Siam, the boat 
and the whole of the rest of the cargo or property of a trader, dis- 
covered introducing opium, have been sei/ed and contKcated. The 
clause regarding it, in the 10th article of the treaty, was intended, 
at the same time that the Siamese ministers prohibited the intro- 
duction of opium, to tix the penally of disobedience, and on as low 
a scale as possible. Although we learn that opium may be. easily 
introduced and sold at Bangkok, we cannot recommend any British 
trader to subject himself to the risk and personal inconvenience of 
conveying such a commodity there. 

The Siamese minister*- had been in the practice of opening all 
English letters that came into their possession, and some dispatches 
of the envoy, before bis arrival at Bangkok, were so treated. Strong 
representations were made of the disgrace and hoinousue**s of such 
a practice, and the terms of the 1 llh article are as far as the Siamese 
ministers could bo persuaded to acquiesce in this point. J hey took 
care to reserve to themselves the power ol still opening the letters 
of all Asiatic subjects of the British Government, on the plea that 
the subjects of Ava might endeavour to transmit incendiary letters 
into Siam, through our territories on the coast, of Teiiasseritn. 

The original Siamese in the loth, as well as in the 1 3th article of 
the treaty, mentions that ‘ Khek’ and ‘ ('been, or Chinese only, 
shall be allowed to travel into the interior of the Siamese territories 
from our possessions on the coast of i enasserim and to the east- 
ward. ‘ Kliek’ is, literally, a foreigner, but it is a term generally 
applied to Malays, and natives of llindoostan, who are not descend- 
ants of Europeans. The Burmese are called ‘ Phoma, the IVguers 
‘Mon/ the Chinese ‘Cheen/or ‘Click,’ and Europeans generally, 
‘Frang,’ distinguishing the English by ‘ Angkrit, the Portuguese, 
‘ Fortukis/ and the Dutch, ‘ Hoianda.’ The Americans are f Mori- 
can,’ and all native Christians are termed ‘ Portukk’ ‘ Khek and 
‘ Cheen of the original have therefore been translated into Asiatic 
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subjects of the British Government, not being Burmese, Peguers, 
or descendants of Europeans. The Siamese negotiators declared, 
that the standing laws of Siam, prohibiting Burmese or Peguers 
being admitted into the Siamese territories, could not for the pre- 
sent be altered, and that, as a great portion of the Burman country 
still belongs to Ava, the inhabitants of which might try to gain ad- 
mission into Siam with our Burmese subjects, or under pretence of 
being such, it was necessary that no person should be admitted into 
the Siamese dominions, from our Burmese conquests, without being 
furnished with certificates or passports, 'i he Siamese negotiators 
also could not be prevailed upon to admit Europeans or descendants 
of Europeans into the interior of the Siamese dominions. They 
have an idea, that the object of such persons, visiting the interior, 
would be only to ascertain routes, and make maps for purposes of 
future hostility j and the Mission found it impossible, at present, to 
remove this jealousy and suspicion. But, after all, the overland 
trade between our possessions and the Siamese dominions will be 
chiefly conducted, as it has always been, by Chinese, Malays, and 
Natives of the coast of Coromandel, in the hands of which last 
mentioned race, the ancient commerce between Mergni and Siam 
was so extensive and flourishing. All British subjects, without 
exception, may of course proceed by sea to any Siamese port. 

With respect to the 1 st article of the Commercial Agreement, we 
may observe, that the Siamese Government, like many others, re- 
serves to itself the power of prohibiting the exportation of grain 
and importation of fire-arms. By the present laws of Siam, no 
vessel can export paddy or rice without a special license j and the 
Siamese negotiators, although they expressed their readiness, in 
seasons of plenty, to permit British as well as Chinese traders to 
export supplies of grain, still desired that the clause in this article 
should be expressed as it is, in order to prevent British vessels from 
coming to Siam for the sole purpose of trading in grain, or from 
claiming a right to export it. 

The data 011 which the consolidated duty was fixed have already 
been shown. A Siamese fathom measures (> feet 6 inches of 
English measure, and a Siamese tical, as assayed lately at the 
Calcutta mint, is worth one sicca rupee, and about three annas and 
a half. The sicca rupee is not current in Siam, but the Spanish 
dollar is very readily received by the public oflieers, who have 
sometimes allowed the commanders of American vessels to dis- 
burse their port charges, at the rate of S sellings, or <3 ticals, per 
dollar, instead of at the usual market rate of 6*5 selungs. The 
Siamese oflieers measure a vessel inside, between decks, at what 
they consider, often erroneously, to be the broadest part. The 
space between the lining and outer plank of the vessel is included, 
and if the measure cannot be introduced there, an allowance is made 
for it. 
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The 2d article of the Commercial Agreement, details the rules 
required to be observed upon the first arrival of a vessel in Siam, 
livery Government lias, of course, a right to deline the terms upon 
which it will admit vessels into its ports, and particularly as far as 
its capital. The Siamese Government is extremely anxious to 
prevent any vessel crossing the bar, until full information 
received at the capital of her size, character, and object ; and few 
matters can give so much discontent and dissatisfaction to the 
Siamese officers, as a vessel crossing the bar at once, and reporting 
her own arrival at Paknam. The navigation over the bar is not 
very difficult, and the commander of the American ship Liverpool 
Packet , found a Chinese fisherman to engage to pilot his vessel 
over it. This man was immediately after seized, and he lias not 
been since heard of. It is therefore particularly recommended to 
commanders of English vessels, who do not desire to be subjected 
to inconvenience or difficulty in their future commercial transac- 
tions at Bangkok, to conform as strictly as possible, in the first 
instance, to the port regulations set down in this Commercial 
Agreement, which arc no more than what have always been in 
force. 

The 3d article of the Commercial Agreement enforces the regula- 
tion, by which a vessel is obliged to land her guns at the mouth of 
the river ; a regulation which must have been intioduced at the 
time the French detachments wue driven out of Mam. ^ IW. Chau- 
mont mentions having been saluted by toe guns of English and 
Dutch vessels lying above Bangkok, and of vessels at anchor off the 
old city of Yothia, having fired salutes in celebration of the 
coronation of the kings of England and Portugal. La Loubere 
makes no mention of this regulation. the vessel in which 
Kiempfer went to Siam, does not appear to have entered the river. 
But Captain Hamilton, who visited Siam in 17 Lb mentions his 
having been obliged to land and deposit his guns at Bangvov, 
before his vessel proceeded to the old capital \ othia. lliis custom 
is exacted by the Siamese, not only as a measure of precaution and 
safety, but as security against a commander leaving the port with 
any of the inhabitants of Siam, or without discharging the whole 
of his port charges and duties. It was tried, without success to 
have the regulation limited to the delivery at Paknam of all 
powder on board of British vessels. Any urgent attempts to have 
the guns left on board would have served only to augment the 
suspicion and fears of the Siamese. 

One of the greatest difficulties experienced at liangkolt, js the 
tedious and procrastinating manner in which the Siamese con uc 
business. They have no idea whatever of the value of tunc, an in 
no part of the world are the delays of office more vexatious, ms 
point was urgently pressed on the notice of the Siamese Mims , 
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and a part of the 5th article of the Commercial Agreement will, it is 
hoped, serve to remind the Phra Kblang of the inconvenience of 
keeping a commander of a British vessel waiting two or three days 
for his port clearance. 

The 6th and last article of the Commercial Agreement gave the 
Mission, we arc informed, a great deal of trouble. The Siamese 
Ministers at first proposed to render all British subjects, without 
exception, liable to capital punishment and whipping, for the com- 
mission of any offences with respect to which the laws of Siam have 
prescribed such punishments. The Mission pointed out, that 
British subjects are entirely ignorant of the laws of Siam, and pos- 
sess no means of acquiring knowledge of them ; that it would be 
much better to express in this article for what, offences they should 
suffer death 5 and that it was not our custom to whip the coni' 
manders of ships, their officers, or merchants, but to punish them 
by levying a pecuniary fine upon them. The Ministers, after some 
argument, agreed to render this article more precise us to some of 
the penalties to which British subjects should be liable ; but they 
then declared, that it did not provide for one offence, which, in the 
eyes of a Siamese, is of much greater magnitude than even 
murder — speaking disrespectfully of his Majesty the King of Siam, 
a crime which is invariably punished with death. The Mission 
observed, that it did not possess the power of engaging, that 
British subjects should be liable to capital punishment for such an 
offence, and that it was improper to suppose for a moment that 
any person could speak disrespectfully of so great and enlightened a 
prince as the present monarch of Siam. After much discussion 
this difficulty was overcome, and it was finally settled, that the 
Right Honourable the Governor-General should particularly cau- 
tion British subjects visiting Siam, not to show disrespect, in any 
manner, to the officers of Siam. It appears that British subjects, who 
have hitherto visited Bangkok, have found it extremely difficult 
to restrain the expression of their opinions respecting the conduct 
and character of the officers and people of Siam. Yet moderation 
and forbearance on the part of the British trader, desirous of making 
a profitable adventure to Bangkok, are indispensable ; for the Sia- 
mese officers arc vexed and hurt by contemptuous and intemperate 
language, in the same proportion as their conduct is ever pro- 
voking it. We beg to refer here to the account given by Captain 
Hamilton, of his narrow escape from forfeiture of life, and of the 
whole of his vessel and property, upon a charge of having only said, 
that ‘ the King of Siam had been imposed upon an expresson 
which was declared to be high treason . — Government Gazette. 
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To the Editor of* the Bengal Hurkaru . 

Sir, — Some diversity of opinion still prevails respecting' the ad- 
vantages of the new port and settlement of Amherst on the river of 
Martaban, and I am pleased to see that the subject excites diseus- 
sion, for this must lead to the truth on whichever side it may lay. 
I have lately visited the port myself, and have, upon the whole/ a 
favourable impression of the place. The ship in which 1 was, near 
to 500 tons in burthen, found no difficulty on earth either in enter- 
ing or quitting the harbour. When there, she lay at low water in 
four fathoms, within a quarter of a mile otf the wharf. A gentleman 
residing at the place favoured me witli a list of the vessels which 
have frequented the port since the 1st of April last year. 'Hie 
voyages whic h have been made in that time by vessels of from T50 
to 000 tons, and drawing from 1 1 to 17 } 2 feet, amount to L Z l A, but 
besides these many smaller vessels, brigs, schooners and gun-boats 
have visited the place. These voyages have been performed in almost 
every month of the year, and yet no one vessel has been lost, or 
sustained damage or in jury. Three out of the whole number touched 
the ground slightly, viz. the brig Phoenix and ship Fidicitas in the 
entrance of the harbour, and the l fa slings, through a mistake, out- 
side. The Investigator , by miscalculating the rise and fall of the 
tides, and going too near the shore, found herself in the mud at low 
water. This the commander had a right to reckon upon, for I 
believe lie was not tive-and-twenty fathoms from the shore. Con- 
sidering that most of the vessels above enumerated entered and left 
tlie harbour without pilots, and that none of them had a better one 
than the syrang of a gun-boat, it speaks well for the harbour, that 
so few accidents have really happened. I know, indeed, that one of 
the accidents above mentioned took place from the commander 
making too light of the dilhculty, and declining to take a pilot al- 
together. 

The only objection, 1 understand, made by Captain ltoss, the 
Surveyor General, to the harbour is, that in entering the channel 
jou are obliged to cross the tide. This is certainly a drawback 
against it, but cannot, as experience has shown, be considered, after 
all, as any serious obstacle. The experienced oilicer just mentioned 
is at present engaged in surveying the harbour, and 1 look with im- 
patience for his report, which will probably set the question of its 
utility at rest. 

A letter on the subject of the harbour, which was in general 
sensible and judicious, appeared in your columns, 1 think, in Oc- 
tober last. The writer, who had personally visited the place, and 
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who, I imagine, is a seaman, charges those who had described it 
before with exaggeration ; but in his anxiety to correct them, he 
seems to me to have fallen himself into very considerable exaggera- 
tions. He describes Captain Spiers’s accurate chart as a proper 
guide to the harbour, and then inconsistently, as I conceive, accuses 
some of the writers above mentioned of the exaggeration of having 
stated the harbour as lit for the accommodation of vessels of 800 and 
even 1000 tons burthen. He, on the contrary, asserts, to the best 
of my recollection, that the harbour is not lit for any vessel beyond 
150 tons burthen! That he at least is inaccurate is certain, for 
since the time he wrote, near twenty voyages have been made to 
the place by vessels of more than double and triple the size he men- 
tions, nay, by one of four times the size ! 1 will even venture to 

say, that the assertion that the harbour is lit for the accommodation 
of vessels of 1000 tons burthen, is not quite so outre as he imagines, 
and for this purpose I will quote against him his own authority, the 
chart of Captain Spiers, of the accuracy of which he speaks favour- 
ably, and I think with great justice. In this, the least water in the 
channel, at dead low water spring tides, is two fathoms, and there 
is a rise of from 18 to 10 feet. Now, the best time to enter or quit 
the harbour for vessels of any burthen is high water, and at this 
moment, at spring tides there are about 30 feet. At high water 
neap tides there will be (I or 7 feet less. In either case, there is 
ample water for a vessel of 1000 tons. However, to set the matter 
completely at rest, as far as the authority of Captain Spiers can do 
so, I quote the words of that officer himself from the memoir which 
accompanies his chart, and of which he favoured me with the perusal. 
f The passages either out or into Amherst,’ says he, ‘ will at all 
times be found safe and easy during the run of the weather tide ; 
but ships, drawing more than 12 feet, should not attempt it at low 
water. At high water ships of any draft may pass into the harboui, 
where they will jind good holding ground. There is also a river 
about one mile and a half up the harbour, at the entrance of which 
there arc only two fathoms at low water, but at high water there arc 
live, so that the largest ship may enter, and about one mile up there 
is plenty of depth at low water.’ 

• The only other point which I shall advert to in this letter is the 
supply of water, about which there has been a good deal of mis- 
understanding or misrepresentation. Some people were eager to 
find brackish water at the place, nay, brine for that matter - f but 
their inquiries, whether meant for philosophical or polemical pur- 
poses, did not prove successful, for the place absolutely produces no 
water but what is potable and fit for every purpose culinary and 
economical. This is to be had wherever a well is dug for live or 
six feet, even down to high water mark. At no part of India that 
I have visited, have I ever found so plentiful a supply of good 
water so readily and cheaply obtained. At the principal ports of 
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India, Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Penang and Singapore, good 
water is only obtained after the Government has incurred a heavy 
charge by the digging of wells and tanks, or the construction of 
aqueducts and reservoirs, and even this does not always secure it. 
At Amherst, the Government has certainly not incurred an expense 
of 500 rupees on this account, and yet the supply of good water is 
much more than adequate to the present consumption. If the 
population of the place amounted to 50,000, and that it was fre- 
quented by half of live navy of India, I will venture to predict, that 
the supply might without difficulty or expense be made commen- 
surate with the demand. I*. D. S. 

Noth of tiii: Editor. 

In a preceding column will be found an interesting letter on the 
new port and settlement of Amherst, the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of which have given rise to a great variety of opinions. 
As the writer has had the opportunity of personal observation, we 
should feel disposed to rely on his authority, were it not supported 
as it is by facts. The circumstance that no vessel frequenting the 
port sustained damage or injury during the whole of the last S. W. 
monsoon, although some of them drew as much as 17^ feet water, 
is a convincing proof that it is well adapted for the purposes of 
commerce, and that the apprehensions which we know some per- 
sons have entertained, of the great difficulty of access which woidd 
be felt in that season, arc unfounded. The harbour is evidently 
capable of admitting the largest class of vessels which usually 
carry on the trade of the bay at all seasons, and though very large 
ships may not be able to get in except at spring tides, it is not 
likely that any inconvenience will ever be felt lrom the exclusion of 
the first class of the Company’s ships, or King’s ships of the line. 
Our correspondent does not enter into any particulars about the 
town of Amherst, except that it is abundantly supplied with fresh 
water, a fact which has been doubted. We have heard the situation 
objected to, as not so well calculated for a settlement as some 
places higher up the river. It appears to us, that excepting the 
supply of fresh water, which is no longer doubtful, there can only 
be one good objection to placing a settlement near the sea, that is, 
the danger of an attack from that quarter, a danger which in the 
present state of our navy is not very formidable. In every other 
respect, and especially in healthfulness, the grand desideratum in a 
tropical climate, the sca-side must he allowed to he greatly superior 
to the interior j and for commercial purposes, the certainty ot gain- 
ing the open sea in one tide from the loading port, is a consideration 
the importance of which can he fully appreciated by those who have 
experienced the detentions of the liooghley. Should the new pro- 
vinces receive a permanent form of government, and be allowed 
such freedom of trade as may be reasonably expected, there can be 
little doubt that the whole commerce of the Burman empire will 
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ultimately be diverted into this new channel. The security of pro- 
perty enjoyed under the British flag, is a sufficient ground of pre- 
ference over any port still occupied by the Burmese ; and if to this 
there should be added encouragement to agricultural operations, 
and exemption from heavy duties or imposts, we may expect to see 
the town of Amherst attaining a commercial importance little in- 
ferior to the oldest marts of the East. 


General Letter of News from Bengal. 

Bengal, August 15 , IS 27. 

It is just now a very anxious and interesting time with us $ we 
have been led to believe that some increase to the officers, and a re- 
modelling of the army, is about to talvc place $ we are sadly in 
want of field-officers and captains, but if given, I fear it will be 
accompanied by the threatened reduction of allowances, &c. flow 
it will be borne by the army 1 cannot say, but am rather inclined 
to think, quietly 5 for the spirit of this army is broken and sub- 
dued, and never again will it display that energy and exertion in 
the field which it did when Lord Lake commanded it. The Lord 
deliver us from coming in contact with the Russians, for there is a 
woeful lack of all the requisites which such an event requires. 
We have not a man standing in our ranks that is not a mere mer- 
cenary, or an officer that does not feel that our honourable masters 
would reduce him to all but starvation, if they could ; this is not 
a state of things to hope for extraordinary exertion : in short, dis- 
content, want of respect and confidence, prevail throughout this 
army ; and we are looking towards any change ; even a transfer 
to the King would be better than our present precarious state. 

I have heard from some officers of the regiment which formed 
the escort of Lord Amherst, in his tour through the interior, that 
nothing could be more striking, especially in the eyes of the 
Natives, than the contrast between him and our former Governor. 
The one appeared born to command respect, and uphold the conse- 
quence and state of a vast empire, both in his conduct, deportment, 
and intercourse with the Native Chiefs admitted into his presence ; 
the other wanting, not only in his person, but in his manners and 
conversation, that dignity which should have marked a Governor- 
General of India j his insignificance too was rendered more con- 
spicuous by an embroidered coat, which it was but too justly re- 
marked gave him the appearance of a footman. You know enough 
of the Natives to be aware how far appearances go with them ; and 
if these sentiments force themselves upon us, in what manner 
must they have regarded the head of the Government? Lady 
Amherst and her suite invariably attended the durbars held for 
the reception of the Native chiefs ; and the presents made on these 
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occasions, after being handled and examined by bis Lordship, were 
transferred to her Ladyship’s hands, to undergo a scrutiny ; and 
frequently the expression was uttered of how she should like to 
take them to England ; indeed, it was too apparent that they were 
viewed with the eye of cupidity. To show, if it was necessary, to 
one acquainted with the Native customs, the impropriety of the 
presence of ladies at a dunbar, the Funnali Rajah, who was pre- 
sented at Cawnpore, asked if they were the ladies of his Lord- 
ship’s seraglio, and which was the favourite. On an explanation 
being given him, he remarked that her Ladyship appeared old, that 
she must be sixty, and presented her with a handful of diamonds. 
Her ladyship was present at Lucknow, at the leave taking ot the 
King of Oude, when his Majesty put over her Ladyship a richly 
embroidered shawl ; and it was explained to her by the Resident, 
that there was a pair of them, but that his Majesty did not like to 
encumber her, by putting the other on her. Her manner and 
look were remarkable, when she turned to his Lordship, who was 
standing near her, and touching him with her hand, observed, 
* Recollect, recollect, there is ti pair ol them. It spoke volumes, 
and many of the attendants were ashamed of such a palpable mani- 
festation of cupidity. It is the common talk amongst us, as well 
as the Natives, that his Lordships* and family’s trip up the country 
is merely for the purpose of what they can get. 1 here is not even 
a political pretext assigned, or even hinted at, for putting the 
Company to the expense of a lac ot rupees (10,000/. sterling) per 
month. His Lordship was occasionally troubled with rheumatism 
during his trip, but it could not be 011 that account he went to the 
hills, the last place he would have sought for a remedy for such a 
complaint. 

Ere this reaches you, you will most probably have heard of the 
ferment in Calcutta occasioned by the Stamp Act; how it will 
end at last, it is impossible to say; but it the Natives are resolute 
in holding out, it must be repealed ; tor the commerce of Calcutta 
cannot be carried on without them : in fact, it is with theircapital 
entirely that it is supported. Rut, as 1 ha\e already said, every act 
of this Government tends to destroy the confidence and attachment 
of the governed of every class. " Let the ftritish Government 
beware how they ever admit ot Colonization, for so sure as ever 
that takes place, so sure will this country be lost, if not entirely to 
Europeans, certainly to the mother country as much as America is. 

It appears by the Papers that though they have registered 
the Stamp Act in the Supreme Court, it is said to be a dead Ji tter, 
entirely vitiated by Government, exempting themsehes from its 
operation. What a triumph this for the folks in Calcutta ! and how 
degrading to the Government, that their col led i\ e wisdom is 111 - 
sutlicicnt for the legislation of the country ! Rut it is only on a par 
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with the imbecility we have so long witnessed. Government carried 
it with a high hand, and even debarred the inhabitants from the 
exercise of their constitutional rights, and after all this exercise of 
arbitrary authority, what a pretty tigure they cut ! I conclude you 
will see the whole proceeding in the papers from Calcutta. 

I sent you a letter on the subject of the Barrackpore mutiny at 
the time it took place j I was, just before it happened, in company 
with a Madras officer, and we were speaking on the subject of the 
Barrackpore troops being ordered to the eastward ; and 1 then de- 
clared it to be my firm conviction, that when ordered they would 
fail the Government. I fear that you will never get at the real 
proceedings of the Court of Inquiry on that occasion, for so much 
truth came out, that they ordered General Dick to expunge part of 
the proceedings, and, on his refusal, 1 hear, (but cannot exactly 
vouch for the fact,) threatened to prevent his coming on the stall'. 
It was reported amongst us, that Colonel StevCnsou, the Quarter- 
Master-General, was ordered to be displaced by the Court of Di- 
rectors, for the advice he had given to Sir Edward Baget on the 
occasion, Sir Edward ha\ ing declared, that, ignorant as he was of 
the nature of the Native arm), he depended upon his staff for advice 
in the massacre. The staff, indeed, were the persons to blame in 
that shameful affair, but not Colonel Stevenson. It was not to be 
expected that two strangers in thecountry, the Governor-General and 
the Commander-in-Chicf, should possess much knowledge to direct 
them on any occasion be) ond the ordinary routine of their duty. 
The persons really to blame, and who ought to have been visited 
with the utmost displeasure of Government and the Court of Direc- 
tors, were Colonel Casement, the Military Secretary to Government, 
whose duty it was to point out to Gov eminent the propriety of grant- 
ing to the troops the indulgences and advantages inv ariably granted to 
them on extraordinary occasions of this nature, and Colonel Nieoll, 
the Adjutant-General, who had in his pocket a report on the state 
of mutiny the troops were in, yet never laid this report before the 
Commander-in-Chief. There is but one motive to which Colonel 
Casement’s conduct can be attributed, that of saving so much money 
to his employers, that some of it might eventually reach bis own 
pocket, in the shape of a gratuity or pension for the service. He 
lias created universal disgust throughout the army by his total 
abandonment of their just interests and certain I am, that no paltry 
saving lie has accomplished can counterbalance the injurious effects 
of the shaken confidence and attachment of this army. With re- 
gard to Colonel Nicoll’s conduct, I can see no possible excuse for 
such a shameful dereliction of duty. The argument made use of, 
or reason assigned, in Lord Amherst’s expose, for not commenting 
on the proceedings of the Court of Inquiry, viz. ‘ out of delicacy to 
Sir Edward Baget, who must have passed a censure upon himself/ 
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is not only absurd, but dangerous in the extreme ; by this reasoning, 
should a Commander-in-chief drive this army to mutiny and open 
hostility to Government, (and from the ignorant and bigoted 
nicn who are sent to command it, such a case is by no means im- 
possible,) he is not to be blamed, because, being a member of Coun- 
cil, it would be indelicate ! Shame upon such ignorant absurdity. 
Let the displeasure of the Court of Directors and the public inte- 
rested in the prosperity of this country, fall upon the head of the 
man who could so entirely abandon their interests, as to send such 
imbecility to govern this vast empire. 

An overland despatch is said to have arrived, giving intelligence 
that Sir J. Malcolm is coming round to arrange a mission to Persia, 
and a Central Government for India; of what service we can be to 
Persia, I cannot understand, unless we send her -10,000 or 50,000 
men, and I doubt if she could or would pay for them ; it woidd be 
rather a wild speculation, and would involve us in this country in 
dilliculties little foreseen. 

You may rest assured that the sentiments and feelings I have 
expressed are those of the army at large, if not of every individual 
ofliecr in it ; but they have indeed become political cowards, and 
what can be expected from men thus abandoning their own cause, 
when called upon for extraordinary exertion in that of their 
masters. 

What an unfortunate distinction his Majesty has bestowed upon 
Lord Amherst ; the very mention of Amman ought to cover him 
with shame ; for supporters to his arms, he should have the ghosts ot 
the unfortunate wretches sacrificed there, rising from their graves, 
and with this motto : ‘ Derivator e nobis.’ 

AVe have just had another proof of the 'weakness of this Govern- 
ment, in the suppression of one of the Papers, for publishing some- 
thing offensive to Government; when will they learn that these arbi- 
trary measures reflect upon themselves, by loudly proclaiming that 
their acts will not hear public discussion; they must know, as well 
as every child in the country, that there are not Jive respectable 
Natives in Calcutta who can understand a newspaper discussion, 
and notone of any description who would trouble himself with po- 
lities ; therefore, as far as the Natives are concerned, they are per- 
fectly harmless and insignificant. The freedom of the press is the 
best security of an upright government ; it is only a government 
conscious of, and wilful in, errors, that should shrink from discus- 
sion of its measures. 
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Character of Sir Thomas Munro, by a Correspondent 
on tiie Coast. 

Authentic intelligence has this moment arrived, of the death of 
Sir. T. Munro, near Gooty, in the end of June, by cholera , after an 
illness of only six hours. W hich of the obscurorum virorum in 
council succeeds to the temporary gov eminent till Lushington shall 
arrive here, wo scarcely know. I believe it is Mr. Graeme ; but no 
particular consequences, political or administrative, are likely to 
arise from this event, at least in this country. At home it may 
afford an opportunity, if the Hoard of Control be so disposed, of 
getting rid of the execrable ryotwmree system of land revenue, 
which was a measure carried through originally by Munro’s per- 
sonal credit and influence, and supported in Jndiaby his authority, wliuh 
he unsparingly used, to put down all opposition to it on the part of the 
more enlightened servants of the Company. Under that system, 
the country was rack-rented to the utmost ; it inflicted on the 
country, if not perpetual sterility, at least perpetual poverty. Not 
a dozen Natives could be found, if is confidently believed, with a 
lac of rupees, among the landholders of the vast region subjected to 
the grinding operation of the system. Kvery thing was absorbed 
by the state, beyond the barest pittance. All aceumulation was 
nipped in the bud. The v illage communities with whom settle- 
ments were made, by a refinement of fiscal rapacity, were nude 
answerable each individual for the deficiencies of the other mem- 
bers. The assessments were pushed to the utmost, and constantly 
fluctuating in their operation. The revenue officers were armed 
with the most extensive powers of oppression, even to that ot in- 
flicting corporal punishment on the defaulters or refractory. The 
constant moasuiing, estimating, and assessing of lands, crops, Na\, 
led to the employment of swarms of subaltern agents, and to the 
unavoidable effects, as Munro’s own writings often disclose, bribery, 
corruption, intimidation, oppression, and double knavery. The 
whole machine was one of in<iiusition and tyranny, in which the 
extraction of revenue (rent,) was the one most predominating 
object of the rulers, and justice held only the secondary place in 
the eyes of the Government. 

It was a feature of Munro’s system to mix up, in the same hands, 
the powers of receiver, collector, and magistrate ; and it need not 
be pointed out liow incompatible with the general happiness w;u> 
such an unnatural union. It remains to be seen, whether the in- 
fluence of Munro’s name will have power enough to keep up a s) s * 
tern to which the bulk of the abler civil servants on the Coast, ns 
well as in Bengal, are in their hearts strongly averse. 

Munro was a man of undoubted talent, but in every thought and 
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leaning of his mind, essentially Oriental and despotic. To make a 
country like a regiment, was his beau nival, and that of his school, 
Malcolm, Klphinstone, and their followers . not that they de- 
liberately wished the misery of the Natives ; on the contrary, they 
were more attached to them than to Europeans. After their own 
pure fashion, they wished to employ the Natives in ollices of some 
respectability, responsibility and small emolument ; but all this was 
to be done by Government and foi (io\ eminent. Any thing like 
independence, or property not derived from the countenance and 
employments bestowed by the state, they hold in abhorrence, for 
the same reason that they abominate Colonization, or the existence 
of Europeans, not servants of Government, in India. Eure but 
‘enlightened’ despotism is their thcorv of peifection; a union of 
all powers, judicial, revenue, political and mihtarv, in the hands of 
a set of chief employes, each ruling absolutely his little curie of 
territory 3 that is their beau idea! of ( iov eminent. 

Munro’s talents will be \ cry differently estimated by different 
parties. That he was a man of vigorous, active mind and disposi- 
tion, cannot be doubted ; and his rise (rum a cadet to be a governor, 
though effected in a great measure by a paitij, to (any through Ins 
forced revenue system, which no one else < ould be found hardy 
enough and strenuous enough to accomplish, is a strong pnma facie 
proof that he was no common man. As a mihtarv man, perhaps. 
Ills talent was of a higher order the oppoi tumtics had not occurred 
for testing this on a great scale, yet Ins opciahons m tin* Deccan, 
at the head of a handful of halt armed and half disciplined men, 
gave promise of no mean ability in the line of his own profession, 
llis habits were simple, straight-forward, and severe. lie was 
capable of infinite labour m public business, although his pent haul 
was far more for administiativ e details than for any mental cen- 
tres of a higher order. His bodily activity too was great, and his 
frequent journeys into the interior, although mainly actuated by the 
absolute necessity of keeping up his aitilicial and vexatious regi- 
men, by increasing inspection and urging forward ot his instruments, 
show that he never spared hunsell. His exertions in aid of the 
Supreme Government, to push forward and equip his contingents 
for the Burman war, were most piaise-worthy and effectual, and 
such as none but a military man of talent at the head ot a govern- 
ment was likely to have carried into effect. lie was impartial in 
the ordinary administrat ion of lus gov ei nmont ; and his fav ouritism, 
such as it was, was occasioned by the part icular bias of his revenue- 
loving mind, the all overwhelming ( moderation with him. This 
tact , however, made him at all timessomewh.it ot the chief of a 
])arty • and those who disliked his measures, obtained little favour 
or even justice, and made him obnoxious to many zealous and 
honest men. His manners were any thing but popular, but he did 
not want for address, and, on the whole, contrived to keep well with 
2 C 2 
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the chief military authorities, notwithstanding, all the jealousies 
natural to his situation as a junior officer, to those who were his 
subordinates in office, though at the head of the military force of 
the state. 

But such a man and such a mind are not of the first order, what- 
ever his numerous partizans may say. He took no large, compre- 
hensive and grasping views of men and things. He was any tiling 
but a political economist, a legislator, a philosopher. Ilis minutes 
and despatches about the Press are the merest nonsense, addressed to 
the vulgar fears of his interested employers, affecting political alarms 
which even his mind was too enlarged really to dread , but adroitly 
chiming in with the prejudices of those he addressed, and keeping 
in the back ground the real causes of his fear and hatred of the 
press, common to all in authority, in particular to all despots, and 
to the civil service of the Company j namely, their dread of indepen- 
dent strictures on bad measures, and exposure of local and pro\ in- 
cial abuses, and extortions and tyranny. His evidence before Par- 
liament, however, on the impending renewal of the charter in 1815, 
stamps the quality and dimensions of his mind, or shows the inki - 
ested features of his character, if we suppose him insincere. No- 
thing was ever more completely falsified by events than his politi- 
cal prophecies on the evils of free trade, and resort of Europeans 
to India. They are worth republishing with those of Malcolm and 
others his coinpeers, as gnages of their fitness and that of their 
school for civil employment. 


General Letter of News from Madras. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald . 

Sir,— A meeting took place on the *21 st ult., for baking into con- 
sideration steps for handing down to posterity the memory of Sir 
Thomas Munro. As is usual on such occasions, there were one or 
two fine speeches, extolling the character of the deceased •, after 
which, the proposition of a subscription for erecting a monument 
was announced. It was immediately entered into, and has been 
going on ever since. It amounts at present to upwards of 50,000 
rupees, and a considerable deal more is yet expected from the In- 
terior. It is truly ridiculous to see the subscription -list, as pub- 
lished in the ‘ Government Gazette’ here. I know not how public 
servants, at the heads of offices, can allow it. Poor native writers, 
peons and tidies, all are called upon to subscribe, as, if they do not, 
they incur master’s displeasure, or, in other words, they lose their 
situation. The consequence is, that many a jioor wretch, who re- 
ceives 5 rupees a-month, gives %% from it towards the erecting of 
the Governor’s monument, for which he has his pride flattered by 
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seeing his name in print along with many other great fellows ; but 
it is at the expense of his family having only one meal of rice, in 
place of their usual two, for six weeks or two months after. 

The cholera made considerable ha\oc among the late Governor’s 
party before they returned to the Presidency, although they came 
direct from the place he died at. Captain M'Leod, of the 43d re- 
giment, N. I., who commanded the escort, and Mr. Wilmot of the 
civil service, with about 50 native followers, fell victims to it. It 
has been remarked here, with what very inadequate medical at- 
tendants the late Governor generally travelled. The only medical 
man in camp with the late party was Assistant-Surgeon Fleming, 
attached to the Body-guard ; a young man who has been but a 
short time in India, consequently little practised in, or acquainted 
with, the local diseases. Surely, when a Governor goes on hid 
tour into the interior, he ought to have proper medical officers with 
him. There arc plenty of old surgeons at the Presidency, whose 
services could readily be commanded on such an occasion. 

Speaking of medical men, I may mention to you a sad blow 
they have recently experienced from the medical contract, &c., being 
taken entirely from them, and placed in the hands of the Commis- 
sariat. It reduces the allowance ot surgeons greatly, lhe Surgeon 
of the General Hospital here used to draw 3000 rupees monthly ; he 
now lias about 800 rupees. The Post-Ollice establishment here, 
and the department in general throughout the interior, has been 
greatly benefited by the exertions ot the gentleman under whose 
control it has been for some tew years past ; but still it is capable 
of many improvements, which, it is hoped, will in time be adopted. 
There prevails a system in the Post-Ollices at all out-stations which 
is very unpopular, and certainly ought to be discontinued ; that is, 
the keeping of a register, in every ollice, ot all letters received tor 
dispatch lirst entering the name of the individual troni whom any 
letter is received, then its address 5 there being no receiving-boxes 
here, as in Bngland. This mode of ascertaining from whom every 
letter comes, is readily effected. A writer is generally kept in the 
office for this purpose : no letter is received until he has entered it. 
If four servant happen to carry a letter there when the writer is gone 
to his meals, or at his devotions, he may be detained two or three 
hours. The letters arc generally numbered as received at the Post 
Office, and so entered in the register ; and as^at all stations, the 
Post Office is under the immediate charge of the commanding offi- 
cer, he has an opportunity of seeing with whom every one corre- 
sponds ; and, in some instances, a very improper use is made of this 
power. I have known a commanding oflicer send to the 1 ost Ulhce 
for the register of letters received for dispatch, to amuse Ins guests 
after dinner by a view of the correspondence of their neighbours. 
While such a regulation exists, few will have the hardihood to send 
a letter addressed to you, as the writer would become a marked man , 
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and be given credit for a great deal more than he deserved, if no- 
thing worse followed. 

I was amazed, and, I may add, amused, the other forenoon, when, 
in one of the oflices in Fort St. George, I heard a public Staff officer, 
who holds a high official situation there, attack in the most abusive 
strain a young European recruit, a writer in the department, for the 
awful crime of having a Number of ‘ The. Oriental Herald’ on his 
table. It seemed to affect the worthy officer’s A ery keenest feeling*. , 
and he denounced expulsion from office, and a train of other punish- 
ments, as the reward of any individual who, in future, dared to bring 
a sheet of the work into 1ns Department. He characterized it as a 
work that did much mischief, exposing a great deal that had better 
remain hid, and tending to awaken ideas at home unfavourable to 
meritorious beings here. Such attempts to suppress, materially tend 
to increase the circulation of the Herald. The officer above alluded 
to is himself an author, having a few years since favoured the woi Id 
with a small volume, which, although displaying but little talent, is 
written in a gentlemanly tone, and with as much reflection and com- 
bination us could reasonably be expected from a Lieutenant of se- 
poys, which he was when he published. 

There arose some years ago a dispute between the Homan Ca- 
tholic priests, joined by some of the piincipal members of the llo< k 
here, and some of the lower (lass in the congregation. I am not 
well enough acquainted with the < ireumstances to explain them 
minutely to you; however, they led to this, that the lower *wt 
withdrew, and byilt themselves a small < h.ipel in the Hatchery , a 
few of the leading men among them managing its affairs, and 
regularly paying the Priests who came occasionally from the 
mother church to officiate. Matters went on very smoothly in 
this way for some time, when the priests, ascertaining that fund" 
were accumulating in the hand" of the managers of this newly 
erected chapel, wished to take it under their charge : this the 
managers opposed, and justly said, * It is true our finances are m 
a flourishing way at present ; our income is more than sufficient 
to pay you for your pious labours • but we must guard against 
worse times, and lay up what we can.’ The two parties kept con- 
tending in this manner for some time, the holy men insisting on 
managing the secular as well as the .spiritual concerns of their fol- 
lowers; and at lengfih they raised an action in the Supreme Court 
here, to compel the managers of the recently erected chapel to 
make over to them the full management of it. The managers 
bqng all men of a low class, and in indigent circumstances, con- 
sulted a Mr. l)e Mallo, a rich Homan Catholic Portuguese gentle- 
man residing here, who had frequently advised them in their former 
proceedings ; he considered their cause just, and recommended 
them to a Mr.' Coates, an attorney of the Supreme Court here, who 
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agreed to defend the suit against the priests, but required an ad- 
vance of cash. This the managers were unable to raise : a bouse 
and garden, however, worth about 3000 rupees, belonged to one 
of their families, and the title-deeds of this property were lodged m 
the hands of Mr. Coates, as security for his costs. 

The priests, however, delayed from one term to another bringing 
on the suit 5 and in the mean time a schism arose among the mem- 
bers of the newly erected chapel, who, in order to bring all to a 
final settlement, proposed referring the matter in dispute between 
them and the priests to arbitration , this the priests agreed to, and 
it was adjusted thus; the managers of the chapel gave up their 
right of its management to the priests, who on their part under- 
took to pay all the costs and law expense's mem red In both parties : 
agreements and counter-agreements to tins effect were* exchanged, 
and the matter seemed full) skilled. The managers earned the 
agreement and undertaking from the priests to pay all costs to 
their attorney, Mr. Coates, ilis hill for pnpaun'j, to defnu! the 
suit, was 5 ,‘JoO rupees, and the bill of Mr. ( urutlicrs, the attorney 
tor the priests, was 7 ,7 r>c> rupees , m all 13 , noo rupees. Mr. 
Coates, the attorney for the managers, (or some cause or other 
known only to himself, put off demanding the pa\mcnt of his bill 
irom the priests, although he retained in Ills hands their under- 
taking to pay it, as well as the title-deeds of the house originally 
lodged with him, and raised an action 111 tin* Supreme Court 
against the managers, (three m number,) for the amount of Ins bill 
ot costs, vi/. 5 ,‘i.V) rupees, tor which sum lie obtained .1 decree 
against them, arrested and laid them 111 pi 1 son. where they have 
now remained tor two years, to the tot >1 111111 oHheir families and 
prospects. 

In addition to the loss of Sir Thomas Munro, the Madras army 
lias sustained another sad slunk m the death oi Lieutenant-Colonel 
. 1 . Noble, C. 15 . of the Artillerv, than whom .1 mine /calous and 
better soldier, gentleman and Christian, the ( oast Many never pos- 
sessed} he went to England 111 l .si 1 , and returned in the ship 
Roxburgh Castle, which sailed from Portsmouth in the beginning 
of April last, and readied Madras roads on the 17th ult. Captain 
Noble, having died the evening previous to tin* ship’s arnval here, 
his remains were landed on the 1 7th, and intern'd with military 
honours in the evening. His death has been announced in general 
orders, as well as in the public paper-., in both of vvliidi bis merits 
have been duly appreciated, in the former, hi-, meritorious servhes 
were stated in honourable terms. 


A. C. 
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; Mr. Robert Cutlar Fergusson. 

(From the Bengal llurkaru of Augvst \ 7, 1827.) 

Aware as we are that Mr. Fergusson stands pledged to advocate 
the rights of the Natives of this country, we have looked through fi K . 
iiles that have reached us with some anxiety, in the hope of discover- 
ing that he had originated some motion on the subject ; but in \am. 
The learned, or, as we should now say, the honourable gentleman, 
has not only not brought forward any motion connected with India, 
but in the only one that has come before the House he has not 
spoken ; we mean the question of the liarrackporc Mutiny. lib 
name is not once mentioned in the debate, and we cannot help ic- 
garding this as an unfavourable omen as to the redemption of ih.it 
pledge to which we have alluded. On the subject embraced by the 
motion, we shall not, for obvious reasons, offer any opinion, and we 
can easily conceive, that Mr. Fergusson, without having in the mi- 
nutest degree swerved from those principles which lie here so uni- 
formly and zealously advocated, may conscientiously differ in opi- 
nion from those who brought forward the motion as to the mm Is of 
the case; but the motion was only for inquiry — for the production 
of papers which would have conlirined that view, if right, and de- 
tected its fallacy, if it were erroneous. Is Mr. Fergusson then be- 
come an advocate for stilling investigation ? We could fain hope not ; 
for if he can have brought himself to be hostile to inquiry into such 
cases, there can little reliance on his aid in promoting the expo- 
sure of any abuses in the administration of India, however glaring, 
even though the zeal of those who not only profess to be, but who 
prove that they are, animated by a desire to aid in the advancement 
of this country, should leave him merely the task of supporting 
them with his eloquence and his vote. 

In all the debates that have lately reached us, we only find Mr. 
Fergusson speaking once, and that on the debate on Mr. ShadweH’s 
writ of right bill, oil the motion for the second reading of it. The 
object of the bill is an improvement and simplification of the con- 
veyance of real property. On this occasion, Mr. Fergusson paid a 
just tribute to the talents of Mr. Humphries, whose valuable work 
on the subject, though it proposes to fell down without mercy many 
a venerable remnant of the f wisdom of our ancestors,' has never- 
theless received the approbation of some of those most prone to 
cherish and admire whatever may have antiquity to recommend it. 
The Quarterly Review in particular has bestowed on it the un- 
qualified meed of its praise, and its merits have been acknowledged 
by men of all parties in the state. Mr. Fergusson performed an 
act of justice in expressing his opinion, that the House and the 
country ‘ owed Mr. Humphries their warm approbation for his 
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very admirable suggestions, and the useful labours which he had 
bestowed on the subject.’ 

But is there nothing in the state of our law as applicable to India, 
that might have called for some effort of the learned and honourable 
gentleman to obtain an alteration in it ? Can he have so soon for- 
gotten or become indifferent to the state of the law of debtor and 
creditor, our deprivation of juries in civil cases, of the liberty of the 
press, the liability of Europeans to transmission, kc. kc. ? But per- 
haps sufficient time has not jet elapsed to afford a test of the 
honourable member's devotion to our cause. The next session, 
however, will supply one ; for if, on the discussion of the petition 
which is gone home, he do not speak out, and boldly too, lie may 
indeed for ever after hold his peace, for any direct interest the in- 
habitants of British India can have in what lie says in the House 
or out of it. Nous verrons 1 meanwhile we must confess our hopes, 
of having a very zealous advocate in the honourable member, are 
not very sanguine. Absence is said to cure love — it should rather 
be called that test which distinguishes the evanescent passion of 
the hour, from that which quits us only with ‘ life’s parting breath.’ 
In the same manner it is the test, and not the destroyer, of the sin- 
cerity of men in other matters. It would be premature to say, that 
Mr. Eergusson’s has not stood this test, for he is yet but entering 
on his political career in England. Wo shall watch its progress, 
however, with no small anxiety. 


An Evknino Walk in Bknoal. 

By Bisiiop II i:ih u. 

Our task is done ! on (Janga’s breast 
The sun is sinking down to rest, 

And, moored beneath the tamarind bough. 
Our bark has found its harbour now. 

With furled sail and painted side. 

Behold the tiny frigate ride. 

Upon her deck, ’mid charcoal gleam-.. 

The Moslem’s savoury supper steams. 
While all apart, beneath the wood. 

The Hindoo cooks his simple food. 

Come walk with me the jungle through ; 
If yonder hunters told us true. 

Ear off, in desert dark and rude. 

The tiger holds his solitude ; 
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Nor, (taught by recent harm to shun 
The thunders of the English gun,) 

A dreadful guest but rarely seen. 

Returns to scare the village green. 

Come boldly on ! no venom’d snake 
Can shelter in so cool a brake. 

Child of the sun ! he loves to lie 
’Mid nature’s embers, parched and dry, 

Where, o’er some tower in ruin laid, 

The peepul spreads its haunted shade ; 

Or round a tomb his scales to wreathe, 

Fit warder in the gate of death ! 

Come on ! Yet pause ! behold us now 
Beneath the bamboo’s arched bough, 

Where, gemming oft that sacred gloom, 

Glows the geranium’s scarlet bloom ; 

And winds our path through many a bower 
Of fragrant tree and giant Hower j 
The'ceiba’s crimson pomp display’d 
O’er the broad plantain’s humbler shade, 

And dusk anana’s prickly blade 5 
While o’er the brake so wild and fair, 

The bete* waves his crest in air. 

With pendent train and rushing wings, 

Aloft the gorgeous peacock springs j 
And he, the bird of hundred dyes. 

Whose plumes the dames of Ava prize. 

So rich a shade, so green a sod, 

Our English fairies never trod j 
Yet who in Indian bow’r has stood, 

But thought on England’s ‘ good green wood V 
And bless’d, beneath the palmy shade. 

Her hazel and her hawthorn glade, 

And breath’d a pray’r, (how oft in vain!) 

To gaze upon her oaks again ? 

A truce to thought ! the jackall’s cry 
Resounds like sylvan revelry ; 

And through the trees, yon falling ray 
Will scantly serve to guide our way. 
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Yet mark ! as fade the upper skies, 

Each thicket opes ten thousand eyes. ; 
Before, beside us, and above. 

The fire-Hy lights his lamp of love, 
Retreating, chasing, sinking, soaring. 

The darkness of the copse exploring 5 
While to this Cooler air coldest. 

The broad Dluitura bares her breast, 

Of fragrant scent and virgin white, 

A pearl around the locks of night ! 

Still as we pass in softened hum, 

Along the breezy alleys come 
The village song, the horn, the drum. 

Still as we pass, from bush and briar. 

The shrill cigala strikes his lyre ; 

And what is she whose liquid strain 
Thrills through yon copse of sugar-cane > 

1 know that soul-entrancing swell ! 

•It is — it must be — Philomel ! 

Enough, enough, the rustling trees 
Announce a shower upon the breeze, — 
The flashes of the summer sky 
Assume a deeper, ruddier dye : 

Yon lamp that trembles on the stream. 
From forth our cabin sheds its beam ; 
And we must early sleep, to find 
Betimes the morning’s healthy wind. 

But 0 I 1 ! with thankful hearts confess 
Ev’n here there may be happiness ; 

And He, the bounteous Sire, has given 
His peace on earth — his hope of heaven !’ 


Postscript. 

No intelligence of importance has reached England from Ben- 
gal, of a later date than August 30 from Madras, September 15 ; 
and from Bombay, October <1. The communications up to this 
date, which have been addressed to us from these places, will be 
found under their respective heads in the body of the work. Ihe 
Bengal papers are filled chiefly with the debates in the Supreme 
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Court on the subject of the Indian Stamp Act, to which subject we 
have already devoted a large portion of our space in this as well as 
in preceding Nfftibers. 

We are in possession of the official judgments delivered by the 
respective Judges in Bengal, on registering the regulation, for which 
we may probably find room in our next ; if discussions on the 
same subject do not arise nearer homo so as to supersede those 
in interest as well as in date. The othej topics incidentally alluded 
to in the Indian papers are purely of local interest : so that our pri- 
vate correspondence, which we have given elsewhere, contains really 
all that is worth publication in England ; for the community of 
which, it is becoming every day more and more important that our 
pages should be filled. 

The following paragraphs of General News arc chiefly from let- 
ters received since our sheets were closed for the press ; 

The advices from Bombay state that hostilities with the Rajah of 
Kolahporc were inevitable j and a force was already preparing to 
march against him. 

Lord Combermcre was to go on his tour of inspection in the 
cold weather, and to move, on the 1st of November, to Allahabad. 
Ilis staff were to accompany him. 

The Governor-General, Lord Amherst, was expected to return to 
Calcutta on the 1st of October, and thought to find Iris successor 
there, though Lord William Bentinck is still at Plymouth. 

Mr. Stephens, the Agent to the Govenor-Gcneral, at Leonee, on 
the banks of the Ncrbudduh, was assassinated by two Mohamme- 
dans, on the l/th of August. 

The Post-Master General of Bengal, Mr. Colin Shakspeare, has 
been removed from that ollicc, in consequence of neglect of duties, 
ascertained after an investigation ordered by Government, lie is 
still, however, permitted to retain his place of Superintcndant of 
Shakspearian Bridges, on a very small salary, less than a fourth of 
that enjoyed by him as Post-Master General. His successor is not 
yet named. 

Sir Charles Metcalfe is appointed a member of the Supreme 
Council of Bengal, in succession to Mr. Harrington, who has gone 
to China on his way to England, and is supposed to carry with him 
but few of the regrets of those he has left behind, except perhaps 
those of his immediate relatives and dependents. He has not even 
received the customary kuo-too, or address of the No-Public of 
Bengal, not even a farewell dinner ! though there is scarcely an 
instance on record of a member of Council having before left Ben- 
gal without these burlesque marks of approbation. 

We have received materials for a tolerably accurate character of 
some of the principal functionaries of Government in India, and 
especially of those quitting the public stage, which we may proba- 
bly embody into form, for the entertainment, as well as instruction, 
of our readers, in our next. 
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CIVIL AND MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, AND 
CHANGES, JN INDIA. 

[R. signifies Bombay — M. Madras — and C. Calcutta.] 

ANGUS, G. Assist. Surg., to bo Surg,.v.Piimrosc, ros., v. Rind, invalid. — C. J 11 I) Id. 
Auriol, Lieut. -Col. rein, from 1st liur. regt. to 21st V I. — C. July 7. 

Ackers, T. P., 1st Lieut. Artill.-, rem. from 1st comp. 2d butt, to 1st comp, bill 
batt. — C. J uly 9. 

Anderson, F., Esq., to be Assist, to the Principal Coll., and Assist. Magistrate in 
Malabar. — M. July 20. 

Burroughs, L., 1st Lieut. Artill., rem. fiom 1th comp. 6th batt, to 2d comp. 6th 
batt. — C. July 0. 

Begbie, A.l’., 2d Lieut. Artill., rem. fiom 1th comp, nth batt. to 2d comp. 2d 
batt. — C. July 9. 

Birch, G. R., 2d Lieut. Artill., rein, from 4th comp. 1th batt. to 2d comp.2d batt. — 
C. July 9. 

Bell, T., Capt., 17th N. I. on foil, to Europe for health. — M. July 21. 

Brookes, W., Conductor, to he Dep.-Assist.-Comimssary of Oidnance, v. Claike, 
prom. — M. Julv 31. 

Blenkinsop, W. T., Rev., to he Mil. Chaplain at Vellore. — M. Aug. 7. 

Boardman, R. E., Lieut, 7th N. 1., to be Adj. v. I iaiden, returned to Europe. — M. 
July Id. 

Bonham, S. G., Mr., to be Superintendant of Lands at Singapore. — June 21. 
Boileau, A. H. E., 2d Lieut. Engineers, to he 1st Lieut., v. Turbos, prom. — C. 
July Id. 

Boileau, J. P., Maj. Artill., rem. from .Id to 2d Bug llorst* Artill. — July 9. 
Bingley, T. P., 1st Lieut., rem. liom 1st tioop 2d brig., to ltli tioop dd bug. Ilorso 
Ai till. — C. July 9. 

Bcdingfield, R. G., 1st Lieut. Artill., lem. from 1st comp, nth liatt. to 2d romp, 
2d batt. — C. July 9. 

Baker, O., 1st Lieut. Artill., rem. fiom 2d comp. 6th batt. to 7th comp. 6th batt, 
— C. July 9. 

Bennett, S. W., 1st Lieut. Artill., rem. from 9th comp. 6th batt. to 1st comp. 1st 
batt. — C. July 9. 

Brett, W. T., Sen., Capt. Artill. to be Major, v. Morison, prom. — M. July 20. 
Brown, C., Ens., 18th N. 1., to be Lieut., v. Jenkin, dee.— (J. Aug. 11. 

Blair, T., Capt., Artil., on fui lough to Europe lor health. — C. Aug. 17. 

Christian, II. II . Cadet of Cav , to he Cornet. — C. July Id. 

Coulthard, S., Capt Artil., rem. limn dd Comp, dd Batt. to 1th Comp. 2d. Batt. 
— C. J uly 9. 

Campbell, A., 1st Lieut., rem. from 2d Comp. 2d Batt., to 2d Comp. f»th Balt., 
Artil. 

Campbell, J. G., 2d Lieut. Artil., from 2d Comp. 2d Batt. to dd. Comp. 4th Batt. 
— C. July 9. 

Cockburn, H. D. W., 2d Lieut. Ai til., rem. from 4th Comp, dd Batt. to 2d Comp. 
4th Batt. — C. July 9. 

Clarke ? S., Dep.-Assist.-Commiss. of Ordnance, v. Gibson, prom., and to be at* 
tacbed to the Arsenal of Fort St. George. — M. July dl. 

Colebrooke, J. W., Lieut. 4dd X. I., to be Quar.-Mas., Interp., and Paymas,, v. 
Campbell. — M. July Id. 

Clutterbuck, E., Lieut., dSth N. I., to be Quart.- Mas., Interp. and Paymas., v. 
Garraway, dec. — M. July Id. 

Coxe, W. B., Sen. Lieut., 43d N. I., to be Capt., v. M'Leod, dee — M. July Id. 
Cortland, P. A., Lieut., 61th N. I., to lie Capt. by Brev. — C. Aug. 11. 

Cutton, F. C., Second Lieut. Engin., on furl, to Neilgherry lulls lor health. — M. 
July Id. 

Carfrae, J., Lieut.-Col. 3Gth N. I., to be Milit. Sec. to the Governor.— M. July 13 
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Cotton, F. C., Lieut, of the Engin., to be Assist, to the Super. Engin. in Malabar 
and Canara. — M. July 31. 

Campbell, R. C., Capt. 42d N. I., on furL to St. Thomas’s Mount for health,— 

M. July 4. 

Cathcart, R., Esq., to be Assist, to the principal Collec. and Assist. Magis. in 
Tanjore. — M. .July 20. 

Cadogan, E., Sen. Capt. 33d N. I., to be Major, v. Drewe, invalid. — M. July 10. 
Campbell, J., Sen. Lieut. 33d N. [., to be Capt., v. Cadogan, prom. — M. July 10. 
Chester, G., Mr., Veterinary Surg., posted to 1st Light Cav. — M. July 10. 
Dickson, Lieut. Engin., to be Executive of the Purneah Division, v. Saunders. 
— C. Aug. 17. 

Doveton, H., Lieut., 4th N. I., to be perm. Sub. Assist. Commissary Department. 
— C. Aug. 17. 

Deacon, C., Lieut.* Col. Commander, (C. B.) to be entitled to off-reckoning, 
half a share, v. Monro deceased. — M. July 13. 

Dyce, A. B., Scnior-Lieut. 4th N. 1., to be Capt. v. Hall deceased — M. July 20. 
Dashwood, F., 2d Lieut. Artill., to be 1st Lieut, v. Ackers resigned, v. Wakefield 
deceased. — C. July 13. 

Dickson, 11. C., Capt. Artill., rein, from 3d Comp. 1th. Batt., to 4th Comp. 3d 
Batt. — C. July 9. 

Dcbrett, J. E., 1st Capt. Artill., rem. from 4th Comp. 5th Batt., to 12th Comp. 
0th Batt.— C. July 9. 

Day, E. F., 1st Lieut. Artill., rem. from 1st Comp. 2d Batt., to 1st Comp. 5th 
Batt.— C. July 9. 

Dirksz, Mr. P. S., to be Assist, to Master Attend at Madras. — July 13. 

Douglas, A., Lieut. Engin., to be Assist to the Superintend. Engin., at Jaulnah. 
Ebhart, B. W., Lumt., 10th N. 1., to be permanent Sub. Assist. Commissary 
Department. — C. Aug. 17. 

Egerton, C. C., Assist.-Surg. Oculist, appointed to the Lower Orphan School. 
— C. Aug. 17. 

Eglan, Mr. Wy to be Master Attend, at Cnlingapntam. — M. July 13. 

Elphinstone, C, Senior Major 20th N. 1., to be Lieut.-Col., and posted to 25th 

N. 1. v. M‘Leod prom. — M. July 13. 

Forbes, W. N., 1st Lieut. Engin. to Capt., v. Baton, dec. — C. July 13. 

Fitzgerald, G. F. C.,2d Lieut. Artil., rem. from 2d Com. 2d Batt., to 4th Comp. 
5th Batt. — C. July 9. 

Fitzgerald, A., 2d Lieut. Artil., rem. from 3d Comp. 4th Batt., to 7th Comp. 6th 
Batt.— C. July 9. 

Fejiron, P., Major, 6th N. 1., on furlough to the Cape, eventually to Europe, for 
health. — B. July 16. 

Grote, Fred., Lieut. Ai til., to he Super. Aid-de-Camp on the Gov.-Gen. personal 
Staff.— C. July 22._ 

Gerard, A., Capt., 27tli N. 1., placed at disposal of the Commander-in-Chicf. 
— C. August 17. 

Goldingham, Lieut., Madras Artil., to be acting Executive Officer at Singapore, 
on the departure of Lieut. Jackson. — June 21. 

Gowan, E. I\, Capt., Artil., rem. fiom 5th Comp. 6th Batt., to 4th Comp. 5th 
Batt.— C. July 9. 

Gahagan, T., Esq , to be Deputy Collector of Sea Customs at Madras. — July 13. 
Gascoigne, E. J., Esq., to be Master Attendant at Madras. — July 13. 

Graeme, G. K., Rev., to be Junior Military Chapalin at Bangalore. — M. Aug. 17. 
Gibson, G., Assist.-Commiss. of Ordnance, to be Dep. Commis. of Ordnance at 
Vellore, v. Hosmer. — M, July 31. 

Glyan, J. E., Sen. Ens., 4th N. I., to be Lieut, v. Dye, prom.— M. July20i 
Henderson, R., Lieut, of Engin., td^ be Assist, to the Superintend. Engin. at 
Nagpore. — M . July 3 1 . 

Hooper, G, S., Esq., to be Head Assist, to the Principal Collec. and Assise-Mag. 

, * in Canara. — M. Aug. 7. 

Henderson, Benj., Surgeon, to be Resident Surgeon at Singapore.— June 21. 
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Hay, H. Lieut, 2d Light Cav., to be Capt. of a troop, v. Lambie, retired.— C. 
July 13. 

Huthwaite, E., Capt, Artill., rem. from 2d comp, 3d batt. to 8th comp. 6th batt. 
— C. July 9. 

Humfreys, H. f 1st Lieut. Artill., rem. from 1st comp. 6th batt. to 1st comp. 2d 
batt. — C. July 9. 

Hodgson, W. E. J., 2d Lieut., rem. from 1st troop 2d brig, to 4th troop 3d brig, 
horse-artill. — C, July 9. 

Hosmer, C., Capt., Dep. Commiss. of Ordnance at Vellore, rem. to Cannauorc, 
v. Brett, prom. — M. July 31. 

Hamilton, A., Col., (C.B.) of the 30tli Foot, to command Trichinopoly. — M. 
July 31. 

Howington, T. L., Mr., admitted Cadet of Cavalry. — C. August 14. 

Inglis, H., Lieut., 2d Light Cav., permitted to place Ins services at the disposal 
of the Resident at Hyderabad. — M. July 10. 

Jeffries, R., Major, 6th Light Cav., returned to his duty— M. July 25. 


Kennedy, C. 1\, Capt. Artill., rem. 3d comp. 6th batt. to 2d comp. 3d batt.— C. 
July 9. 

Kemp, R. R., 1st Lieut. Artil., to be Capt. by Brevet. — C. August 14. 

Lambert, R., Lieut., 16th N. I., to be Adj. to the Seringapatam Local Batt. v. 

Flyter, returned to Europe. — M. July 20. 

Leith, James, Major- Gen., commanding the southern division of the armv, per- 
mitted to remain at the Presidency for three months for recovery of his health. 
— M. July 20. 

Lawrell, J. G., to be 2d Assist, to Export \Vai ehou.se Keeper— C. July 5. 
Lawson, J.G., Cornet, 2d Light Cav., to be Lieut v. May, prom.— C. July 13. 
Larkins, G., 2d Lieut. Artill., rem. from 9th comp. 6th batt. to 4th comp. 1st 
batt. — C. July 9. . 

Lawford, E., Lieut, of Eng., to be Assist, to the Superintcn. Eng. m the Centre 
Division, and in Mysore.— M.July 31. 

Lovvin, M., Esq., to be Sub-Col. and Joint-Magis. in Tinevclly — M. Aug. 7. 
Lewin, F. M., Esq., to be Regis, to the Zill.ih Com t of C.ili* nt. — M. Aug. 7. 
Lushington, J. S., Lieut., 6lh Light Cav., on furlough to the Presidency.— M 

Lee, W^R., 1st Lieut. 1.3d N. I., to be Capt. by Brevet— C. August 14. 


Men/.ies, J., Assist.-Surg., to pet form Med. Duties of Salt Agency at Kedgellce, 
v. Angus prom. — C. July 13. 

Mowat/J. L., 1st Lieut. Artill., rem. from 6th comp. 6th batt., to 1st comp, Zd 
batt.— C. July 9. 

M’Greeor, G. H., 2d Lieut. Artill., from 10th comp. 6th batt., to 1st comp. 
5 th batt.— C. July 9. ...... 

Maw, N. C., Lieut., 11th N. I., on furl, to the Cape for twelve months for health.— 

Mmirc, G. W., Lieut. 3d reg. or P. L. I., on furl, to the Presidency for health. — 

Marshall g!, Lieut., 17th N. I., on furl, to Bangalore.— M. Aug. 4. 

M’Nair, J. C., Lieut., 1st Brig. Horse Artill. to be Adj., v. Sheriff, prom.— M. 

Marshall! H., Lieut., 33d N. I , to be Qnar. Mas. Interp. and Paym., v. M’Leilan, 

M ‘Leod M C., J Sem Lieut. -Col , (C.B.,) to be Lieut.-Col. Commandant, and posted 
to the 12th N. I., v. Major-Gen. and Col. Sir Thomas Munro, Bart, and iv. 

M^esworth, A., Lieut.-Col., to Ik* entitled to off-reckoning, half a share, v. 

Munro, dec. — M.July 13. w 

Macartney, J. A., Sen. Ens. 38th N. I, to be Lieut., v. Garraway, dec. M. 

July 13. A . n 

Mansell, W., Surgeon, permitted to retire.— C. August 13. 
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Mflnes, W., Lieut., 7th Light Cav., to be Aid-dc-Camp to the Governor.— 

M. July 13. 

M’Lean, T., Major, 1st Eur. rcg., to be Honorary Aid-de-Cami) to the Gover- 
nor. — M. July 13. 

Morrison, W., Sen. Major, (C. B.,) Artillery, to be Lieut.-Col. v. Noble, dec.— 
M. July 13. 

M’Donncl, G> G., Lieut., 27th N. I. on furl., to the Neilghcrry Hills, for health. 
— M. July 11. 

Moncrieffe,J., sen. Capt. 20th N. I. to be Maj., v. Elphinstone, prom.— M. July 13. 
Mellor, J. sen., Lieut. 20th N. I., to be Capt. vice Moncrieffe prom. — M. July Id. 

Neave, W. A., Esq., to be Head-Assist, to Collect, and Magistrate of Chinglc- 
put. — M. July 13. 

Norfor, R. W., Esq., to be Deputy-Master Attend., and Boat-Master at Madras. 
—July 13. 

Noble, James, Capt., Assist.-Commiss. Gen., on furl, to the Presidency.— M. 
July 13. 

Napier, J., Major, 30th N. I., to be Private Secietary to the Governor.— M. 
July 13. 

Norris, J., Surg., to be Staff Surg. at Jaulnah, v. Haines.— M. July 20. 
Newmarth, Henry, Assist.-Surg., on furl to Europe for health.— C. Aug. 6. 
Nisbet, James, Mr., to practise as a Surgeon, and to succeed as Assist.-Surg. 
— C. Aug. 13. 

Oliphant, l(i, Capt. Artill., rem. from 13th Comp, 6th Batt. to 2d Comp. 2d Batt.— 
C. July 9. 

Onslow, A. P , Esq., to be Head Assist, to the Piincipal Collec. and Assist. Mag. 
in Coimbatore. — M . Aug. 7. 

Tew, P. L., Capt. Artill., rem. from 4th Comp. 3d. Batt. to 3d Comp. 3d Butt.— 
C. July 9. 

Purton, J., Capt., Superintend. Eng. in the Centre Di\ is., to act in Mysoor, in the 
absence of Lieut. Nugent, on furlough.— M July 31. 

Patrickson, G., Lieut. Eng , to be Assist, to the Super Eng. in the Southern l)i\\ 
— M. July 31. 

Paternoster, J., Esq., to he Registrar to the Xillali Court of Salem.— M. Aug. 3. 
Phillimorc, C. Lieut , 2d. Light ( uv., to he Quart. Master, Intern, and Pavmast. 

v. Inghs.— M. July 20. J 

Page, H. E., Capt., Invalid Estab., on furl to the Cape for health.— C. Aug. 13. 
Rodbcr, J., Maj. Artill., rem. from 1st to 3d Biig. Horse Ai till. — C. July 9. 

Reid, C. S , 2d Lieut. Artill., rem. from 1st comp. Mb batt. to 3d comp, 6th batt. 
— C. July 9. 

Robley, J. H., Sen. Ens. 43d N. I., to be Lieut, v. Coxe, prom.— M. July 13. 

Symons, \V. J., 1st Lieut. Artill., rem. from 1st comp. 1st batt. to 5th comp, 6th 
batt.- — C. July 9. 

Smee, W. N. J., Lieut. 5th N. I., to he Fort Adj. at Ahmednngger, v. Jamieson, 
proceeding to Europe— 15. July 20 . 

Sneyd, R. M., Esq., to he Pro\ incial Judge of (ialle and Matura, v. Charles Scott, 
dec. — Ceylon, Aug, 4. 

Sackville, F., Col., list N. I.,on furl, to Eur. for health.— C. Aug. 13. 

Saunders, J 1st Lieut. ArtilL, to be Capt. by Brevet.- — C. Aug 14. 

Stewart, R., Capt., Gist N. J., on furl, to Eur.— C. Aug. 17. 

Timbrel], T., Capt. Artil., rem. from 4th Comp. 2d Batt., to 3d Comp. 1st Batt. 
— C. July 9. 1 

Turton, J., 1st Lieut. Artil., rem. from 2d Comp. 5th Bat., to 3d Comp. 2d Bat. 
— C. July 9. 

Twemlow,G., 1st Lieut. Artil., rem. from 3d Comp, 2d Bat., to 6th Comp. 6th 
Bat. — C. July 9. 

Trower, J., 2d Lieut., rem. from 4th Troop, 3d Brig., to 1st Troop, 2d Brig., 
Horse Artil.— C. July 9. 

Thomas^E.^IL^Esq., to be Assist, to Collector and Magistrate at Trinchinopoly. 
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Twemlow, Geo., 1st Lieut., Artill., to be Capt. by Brevet — L\ Aug 1 t. 

Turner, C. M., admitted Veter. Surg. — C. Aug. 17. 

Tin ker, F. N. B., Lieut. 24th N. I., to be Line Adj. at Rujcote, a ice Troward, 
prom. — B. July 10. 

Templar, F. J., Esq., to be Collector of Chilaw, and Pro\ incial Judge of Calpenlvn, 
lice R. M. Sneyd, Esq. — Ceylon, Aug. 1. 

Tulloch, G. A., Sen. Ens., J.kl N. I., to be Lieut vice Campbell, prom. — M July 10. 
Tajlor, H. G. A., Lieut. Col. 18th N. I., to be Town Major oi Fort St. George — 
M. July 13. 

Underwood, W. F , Esq , to be Head Assist, to the Collector and Assist. Maoist, 
of Guntoor. — M. Aug. 17. 

Vi\ mil, R. J. H., Capt. 18th N. 1 , to be \ssist. Adj. Gen. to the Maypore Subsi- 
diary Forces, vice llunter. — M. July 13. 

Weeding, Mr. Benj., to be an Assistant to the Resident Councillor at Singapore. 
— •June 21. 

Woodburn, D., Surg., posted to 7th N. 1., \iee Webb, app Gai Smg. at t'hunai. 
— C. July 7. 

\\ oodrootle, G. H., Capt. Artil , rem. fiom 3d Comp. 1st Bat., to 3d Comp. 4th 
Bat. — C. July V. 

AViggens, C. H , 1st Lieut. Ai til , rem Itom lib Troop, Wt Bin*., to 1st Troop, 
2d Brig , Horse Artil — C July 9 

AN luteford, J., 2d Lieut. Ai til. nnioved tiom 12th Comp bth Balt, to 8th Comp. 
0th Bat. — C. July !). 

Wish, Major, to command Artil in Saugor division — C July 0 
Williams, 1L, Esq , to lie head Assist to Col. and Mag ol Salem. — M. July 13. 
AN at son, T. S , M.ij of the A i til . to be piuw q»al Coiniss oiOiduauci in eluuge 
of the Arsenal ot Foit Si. Gemge - M Aim I. 

Walker, II. , Lieut , 1 1th N. 1 , tmlmeJi i xtemled.-- M Aug. 1 
Watson, T., Capt. 1th N 1 , to be extra \id de-Camp to the Gov — M July 13. 
AN light, G., Lieut., lbth N l , to Nitil as \dj , m absence ol Lieut. Nieolav, on 
sn k i ertilieate — M Jul\ 20 

AValker, Francis, Lieut-Col, 8th Light C.n , ouiuil to lanope — M. July 20. 
NVoodburn, David, Mi, (Nl.!),) to In \ssist Smg C \ug b 
Aollaml, R. S., Sen. 1st Lieut. A i til, to he ( apt Bielt, prom — M. July 20. 
BIRTHS 

Alexander, the lady of James, ol a son, at Sholapme, August 0. 

Arnold, the lady ol Majoi G , 2d Ca\ , of a dauglitei, at M.itlia, A ' " !. 

Barnett, the lady oi Lieut., 7th \ I., ol a dauglitei, Bomb in, .1 uly 11 
B\ine, the lady of llemy, Esq., ot a son, Madias, Nugustb 
Clai ke, the lady ol Majoi, Ibth Foot, of a son, at Si » und u ab.ul, July 21 . 
dimmer, the lady of II , l>q , of ,i daughlei, Madras, \ u«n i - 1 o 
( larke, the lady of Major, JSth Foot, ol a son, at Sei midi i aliad, July 21 
Chase, the. lady ot Capt , of a >nn, Madras, .Ink 2b. 

Delainain, the lady ot Lieut.- Col. John, A8tli N. I , ot a son, at Lnghooghat, in 
Kemauon, July 9. 

Fondclair, the lady of F. De, Esq , ot ;i son, at Poridu hei i \ , July 2b 
Fairhead, the lady ot Lieut J A , Ndj , Mooishedabad Pi mini nil Balt., ot a son, 
at Berhampore, August 1 1 

Goode, the lady ol the Rev Francis, oi a dauglitei , at. Cah utt i, August 10. 

Hill, the lady of Capt Chailes, fiJtli Foot, of a dawghti » , at Cannanme, August 2 
Hands, the hulv of Capt F. \\ , 38th N, l.,of a son, at Nagpoie, July 23 
Iiay, the lady of John, Esq , Superintending Surgeon m the Ceded Distin Is, of a 
son, at Bellary, August 12. 

Johnstone, the lady of Alexander, Esq., of a son, Madias, July 20. 

Kerakoosc, the lady ot A., Esq, of a dauglitei, Madras, August b. 

Lumsden, the lady of Capt, Bengal Noise \rlill , ol a son, at Caunpoie, July ». 
-Mallandine, the lady of Major, of a son, Singapore, August JO 
Dgihy, the lady of Adam, Esq., Civ Sen., of a son, at Kishna Jmr, Bengal, 
August 4. 

Roberts, the lady of Chailes, Esq., Civ. Sciv, of a sun, at P.illainanair. 
August 21. 

Oriental Herald, Fnl Hi 2 I) 
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Span, the lady of 0. W., Esq., 53d Reg., of a son, at Bareilly, July 31. 

Taylor, the lady of W. R., Esq., Civ. Serv., of a son, at Countallum. — August 1 

Weston, the lady of Capt. C. T. O., of a daughter, at Chowringhee, July 26. 

Weguelin, the lady of G. C. Esq., of a son, at Dacca, August 14. 

MARRIAGES. 

Anson, Lieut, and Adj. Frederick, 18th N. I., third son of Lieut.-Gen. Sir George 
Anson, K. C. B. M. P., to Miss Catherine Hunson, Bengal, July ‘25. 

Briggs, Lieut. James, Deputy Assist. Quart.-Mast.-Gen. Mysore Division, to 
Sophia, second daughter of the Rev. George Marshall, Rector of Donagli, 
Ireland Bagalore, Aug. 21. 

Carthew, Lieut, and Quart.-Master 21st N. I., to Jemima Borland, youngest 
daughter of John Ewart, Esq., Bombay, July 16. 

Couchman, Thomas, Esq., to Miss Elizabeth Graham Roby, eldest daughter of 
the late Capt. F. Roby, of the Navy, Calcutta, Aug. 9. 

Gahan, Capt. George, of the brig Lath/ Munro, to Miss Georgiana Eaton, eldest 
daughter of the late Capt. Charles Eaton, Master-Attendant of Corings, Madras, 
Aug. 4. 

Humphreys, S. J. Esq., 5th Light Cav., to Miss F. L. Roeford, Trinchinopoly, 
July 24. 

Lufmore, R., Lieut., of 16th foot, to Mary Helen, youngest daughter of W. C. 
Gibson, Esq., at Galle, July 1 1. 

Montgomerie, Win. Esq., Assist. Surgeon, to Eliza, second daughter of A. Gra- 
ham, Esq., of Glasgow, Calcutta, August 13. 

M‘Donald, Lieut. Alexander, Adj. 1st Bombay Eur. reg., to Miss Matilda, fifth 
daughter of Lieut.-Col. J. Welsh, Commanding in the Dooab, at Belgaum, 
July. 

Thomas, E. B., Esq., Civ. Serv., to Isabella Margaret, daughter of E. C. Green- 
way, Esq., Civ. Serv., Bombay, July 12. 

DEATHS. 

Blaney, Charles, Esq., merchant and agent, aged 52, at Calcutta, July 22. 

Cunningham, J., Capt., late Commander of the ship Ferguson, son of Geneiul 
Cunningham, Mad. Service, aged 36, at Calcutta, July 16. 

Codrington, Louisa, wife of Lieut. R., 46th regt. N. I., aged 18 years, at Secun- 
derabad, July 10. 

Cocke, A., Esq., Surgeon 67th N. I., at Dinapore, July 12. 

Christy, Helen, daughter of the late M., Esq., aged 17, at Rainnad, July 14. 

De Fries, Adrian, Esq., aged 70, at Pondicherry, July 12. 

Gillet, Capt.. W., Country Service, at Calcutta, lately. 

Garraway, Lieut. R., Quart. -Mast, and Interp. 38th N. I., at Bombay, July 8. 

Hall, Capt. H. S., 4th N. 1., and Acting Military Paymaster at the Presidency, 
Bombay, July 15. 

Lang, Eliza Harriett, lady of Lieut. R. W., 37th regt., at Berbampore, July 12. 

Locke, Indiana Laura, the lady of Capt. Thomas, at Manantody, in Wynaud, 
us. 17. 

M‘Luckie, Capt., com. of the ship Countess of Dunniore, Calcutta, July 18. 

Marshall, Capt. John, II. M.’s. 48th Reg., Bombay, July 8. 

Madeod, Capt. A., near Ghooty, com. the late Hon. Gov’s escort, July 20th. 

Noble, Lieut.-Col. John, Madras Army, Bombay, July 16. 

Read, Lieut.-Col., Deputy Quarter Master Gen. of H. M.’s. Forces at the Pre- 
sidency, Madras, Aug. 21. 

Stewart, Poyntz, Esq., M.D. Assist-surg. Company’s service, aged 28, Calcutta, 
July 16. 

Silver, T. G., sen. Ens. 20th N. I.. to be Lieut, v. Mellor, prom. — M. July 13. 

Secluna, Capt. Paul, of his H. M.’s 4th Ceylon regiment, Madras, Aug. 14. 

Thomson, Thomas, aged 23, at Calcutta, July 20. 

Wilmot, Arthur, Esq. Madras Civ Serv. at Anantpore, aged 22, Bombay, (iately.) 

Younge, Capt. Matthew, of the 30th Foot, at Ellichpore, Aug. 4. 
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Data. 

1827. 
Pec. «8 
Dec. 29 
Dec. 31 

1821. 
Jan. 3 
Jan. 3 
Jan. 7 
Jan. 8 
Jan. 14 
Jan. 14 
Jan. 15 
Jan. 13 
Jan. 19 
Jan. 19 
Jan. 19 
Jan. 21 
Jan. 22 
Jan. 23 
Jan. 24 
Jan. 25 


Date. 

1827. 
July 1 
July — 
July 17 
July 25 
July 2(5 
July 30 
July 30 
Aug. 2 
Auir. 3 
Aug. 4 
Aug. 4 
Aug. 5 
Aug. 5 
Aug. 5 
Aug. 8 
Aug. 11 
Aug. 11 
Aug. 23 
Aug. 26 
Sept. 28 
Oct. 1 


Date. 
1827. 
Dec. 21 
Dec. 26 
Dec. 26 
Dec. 28 


SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 


ARRIVALS FROM EASTERN TORTS. 


Port of Arrival. 

Slap’s Name. 

Commander. 

Place of Depar 

Date. 

1827. 

Dover 

Loader 

— 

Ceylon . . 

Aug. 2 

Cowes 

Two Brothcis. . 

Meek 

Batavia . . 

Sept. 3 

Falmouth . . 

Faith 

Delutte 

Australia 

Aug. 4 

Downs 

Borneo 

Haviland . . 

Batavia .. 

Aug. 12 

Downs 

Sarah 

Mandeis .. 

Mauritius 

Sept. 14 

Hastings . . 

Meddleburg . . 

Jonkei 

Batavia . . 

— 

Portsmouth 

Coldstream 

Stephens . . 

Bengal . . 

July 11 

Downs 

Hussaren 

Gibson 

(’ape 

Nov. 27 

Poitsmouth 

Album 

Chambers . . 

Maui itius 

( >ct. 9 

Downs 

Cassandra 

Dodger 

Bengal .. 

July 25 

Channel 

Woodtord 

Chapman . . 

Bengal .. 

July 5 

Downs 

Vesper 

W\ llie . 

Bengal . . 

Aug. 13 

Downs 

Orjnthia 

Hi\ou 

Singapoie 

Sept. 8 

Downs 

Lonl Stiangford 

Giay 

Maui itius 

(let. 17 

Downs 

Thomas Coutts 

Chiistie .. 

— 

— 

Downs 

Emily 

Cragiever 

Dai ins 

Brier 

South Seas 

• 

Dm tmouth 

Kay 

Mam itius 

Nov. 3 

Channel . . 

Blair 

Mam itius 

Oct. 16 

Dartmouth 

Mary Ann 

( ullull 

Lima 

— 


ARRIVALS I\ EASTERN PORTS. 


Port of Arrival 

Slap’s Name 

Commander 

Port of Depart. 

New S. Wales. . 

Denmark Hill . . 

Foreman 

London 

V. I). Land . . 

Haivey 

Findlay 

London 

Madras 

Roxburgh Castle 

Robeitson .. 

London 

New S. Wales. . 

Guilford 

Johnson 

London 

Madras 

Pioteetor 

Waugh 

London 

New S. Wales. . 

Mai <[ of Hastings 

Drake 

Portsmouth 

Madias 

Sir I'd waul Paget 

Geaiy 

London 

China 

Alfred 

Pearson 

London 

New S. Wales. . 

E'i/.aheth 

Atheulon 

Liuupool 

Madras 

Grecian 

Smith 

London 

Bengal 

Crou n 

Pindar 

London 

New S. Wales. . 

Princess Charlotte 

Godby 

London 

Singapore 

Intrepid 

Slmnati 

London 

Madras 

George 

Fulcher 

London 

Singapore 

Orjnthia 

Ki\on 

London 

Bengal 

( Ispray 

Macgill 

Liverpool 

Bengal 

Rei/oni 

Talbert 

London 

Madras 

Mineiia 

Piohyn 

London 

Madras 

Lady East 

Evans 

London 

Mauritius 

Lord Strangford 

Greig 

London 

Mauritius 

Elua Jane 

Liddell 

London 

DEPARTURES FROM 

EUROPE. 


Port of Depart. 

Slap’s Name 

Commander 

Destination. 

Shields 

Dominic 

Hodgson 

St. Helena 

Downs 

Olive Brunch 

Anderson .. 

(’ape 

Downs 

Bolivar 

M‘ Donald .. 

Cape & Maur. 

Portsmouth . . 

Madras 

Beach 

Mad. & Beng. 
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Date. 

Port of Arrival 


Ship’s Name. 

Commander 


Port of Depart 

1827 

Dec. 28 

Cowes 


Jessie 

Winter 


Cape 

Dec. 28 

Downs 


Reaper 

•Rhind 


Singapore 

Dec. 29 

Liverpool 


Duncan Gibb 

Macintosh 


Bombay 

Dec. 29 

Liverpool 


Annandale 

Penn 


Bombay 

Dec. 30 

Liverpool 


Mary 

Dagnea 


Alaui itius 

Dec. 30 

Liverpool 


Arabian 

Willis 


Bengal * 

1828. 

Jan. 3 

Gravesend 


General Palmer . . 

Trusoott 


Madras 

Jan. 3 

Gravesend 


Dunira 

Hamilton 


Bom. A China 

Jan, 5 

Liverpool 


Gallovidian 

Afartin 


Bombay 

Jan. 5 

Gravesend 


General Harris , . 

Stanton 


Beng.& China 

Jan. 5 

Gravesend 


Edinburgh 

Bax 


Bom. & China 

Jan. 5 

Downs 


Medina 

Afiller 


Bombay 

Jan, 5 

Downs 


Recovery 

Paterson 


Bombay 

Jan. 5 

Downs 


Walsingham 

Baurche 


St. Helena 

Jan. 5 

Downs 


W dliam 

Young 


Alad. & Beng. 

Jan. 5 

Downs 


Julia 

Grant 


Alauritius 

Jan. 5 

Downs 


Margaretha 

Reid 


Batavia 

Jan. 5 

Liverpool 


Alexander 

Ogilvie 


Singapore 

Jan. C 

Portsmouth 


Numa 

Wadi* 


N. S. Wales 

Jan. (i 

Plymouth 


Stentor 

Tin dell 


Ceylon 

Jan. 10 

Gravesend 


Claudine 

Flinn 

, . 

Alad. tk Beng. 

Jan. 11 

Gravesend 


Ceres 

W.u ren 


Bombay 

Jan. 12 

Gravesend 


Sy mmetry 

Smith 


Man i itius 

Jan. Hi 

Liverpool 


Forth 

Robertson 


Mauritius 

Jan. 16 

Clyde 


Jane Haddow 

Hamilton 


Bengal 

Jan. 17 

Gravesend 


Wiln.i 

Tuy t 


Cape 

Jan. 20 

Gravesend 


Providence 

Ford 


Alad. & Beng 

Jaii. 21 

G ravesend 


Elizabeth 

Grant 


Bengal 

Jan. 22 

Downs 


Thomas Coutts . . 

Christie 


Beng &. China 

Jan. 22 

Downs 


Sir l)u\ id Scott . . 

APTaggait 


Beng. & China 

Jan. 24 

Gravesend 


Charles Jameson 

Christie 


Cape 


(i ENKRAL L|ST 01% l*ASi> 14 \ (. KRS». 

PasslnoI'.KS HoMT WA1UJS. 

By the James Scott , from Batavia — Captain Rowe, late of tin* ‘ John Bull.’ 

By the Angerona, from Penpal . — Lieut. Johnson, H.AL’s 28th rep., and Mis 
West. 

Byjhe Sopping, from Ceylon : — Capt. Jackson, and Capt. Hecton Rose, late 
of the Clydesdale. 

By the Faith, from New South Wales — Messrs. Hunt, Daugas, Coiy, and 
Cape; Mrs. Shannon, and two children ; and Miss Ilaigli. 

By the Coldstream, from Bengal and Madras . — Maj. Lynch, ,‘iOth rcg. ; (’apt. 
Briscoe, 41st reg. ; Lieutis. Layard and Foibes, 89th reg. ; Bavlis, Hon. Comp.’s 
Artil. ; Longwmth, Flyter, Robertson, Kennedy, and Durant. Alad. Artil. ; John 
Line, Esq. ; Mr Marriott ; Master Franus Gaity ; Misses H. Gaity, Burton, and 
Laplume; Alary Mac Mahon, seivant ; 19 invalids. 

By the Cassandra , from Bengal : — Air. Evan Williams, Airs. Smith, and two 
children. 

Passengers Outwards. 

By the Arabian, from Liverpool to Calcutta. — Lieut.- Col. W. Clinton Bad- 
deley, C.B. ; Mrs Baddeley, three Alisses, and Master Baddelev ; Alisses Holds- 
worth, M. Holdsworth, Mansell, Younger • Cadets II. C. Baddeley, and J. C. 
Tulloch ; Alessrs. Holdsworth, Howarth, Harper, Beil, Alexander, Bates, and 
Healy, with servants. 
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£vils resulting to Great Britain from the East India 1 
Company’s Monopoly. 

Not a month now passes, in which the attention of the Legisla- 
ture, as a body, or that of some distinguished individuals who form a 
part of it, is not drawn to the consideration of our present system 
of ruling India ; and to various proposals for making that country 
of more use, than it is at present, to Great Britain. This is a con- 
vincing, and at the same time, a pleasing proof, that the approach 
of the period for discussing the great question of the Company’s 
Charter, is progressively attended with more general inquiry into 
the policy of its renewal; and, fortunately, inijiunj is all that is ne- 
cessary to convince the nation at large of the imperative necessity 
for its abolition. 

As many of these publications may not find their way to India, 
we make it a part of our especial duty to search them out, and 
draw largely from their contents, in order to lay before our readers, 
in that distant country, the workings of the public mind at home, 
that they may judge from thence, what will be the interests roused 
in Great Britain against the continuance of East Indian monopoly, 
and judge for themselves as to the hopes of freedom from its at- 
tendant curse, — arbitrary and irresponsible power. 

The latest work we have seen of the description adverted to, is a 
Series of Letters, addressed by Dr. Elmore to the Earl of Darn- 
ley, professedly on the state of Ireland, and the benefits which might 
he reaped by that country from a free trade, and other measures of 
practical improvement ; but, indirectly, also embracing views respect- 
ing the opening of India to British settlers, which are founded on 
justice, and which are now' becoming intelligible to all thinking men 
m the country. 

We pass over the letters which ^latc to Emigration, Absen- 
teeism, and Population, as connected with Ireland, to come at once 
h> that which relates to India, which we give in the author’s own 
Words : 

Oriental Herald, Vol 16. 2 E 



4(rb Evils resulting to Great Britain from 

4 * Iflie present system of monopolies, restrictions, and bounties, is 
exemplified, upon a tremendous scale, by that leviathan of destruc- 
tion, the East India Company’s Charter, the evils of which are 
most alarmingly great and oppressive oil all the interests of the 
British nation. 

' ‘Under this charter, no English merchant can settle, or carry on 
ahy trade in China, or any Blands of the Indian Archipelago. No 
English ship can navigate the Indian Seas ; therefore, all the vast 
and important carrying-trade between China, the Blands of the 
Archipelago, and any other port of the commercial world, is thus 
absolutely forced into the hands of foreigners : for the Company will 
not, nor ever did, engage in this trade. They will not enter into it 
themselves, nor will they let any other Englishmen, although they 
see foreigners enjoy full liberty, and they are fully aware that Ame- 
rican enterprise has seized with avidity, and taken advantage of, 
every opportunity to carry on this China and India trade ; and such 
have been the great and lucrative results, that some of the largest 
commercial fortunes ever made, have been realized by the mer- 
chants of the United States, engaged in the trade between China, 
India, the Indian Archipelago, and the European, American, and 
in short, with .ill the other ports of the Old and New World. For 
these valuable commercial advantages, the Americans tauntingly 
observe, they are solely indebted to the British s) stem ot restnc- 
tion, which keeps the English merchants and ship-owners com- 
pletely out of their way, and kindly prevents any commercial jea- 
lousy or competition. It is even absuul of an Englishman to talk 
of freedom, when, by that charter, his personal liberty is grossly and 
violently infringed upon. An Englishman is the only man in the 
world who cannot land in India without a license from the 
India Company, and when he is there under their gracious leave, 
he may be arbitral ily sent out of the country on the shortest 
notice, to the destruction of any concerns in which he may have in- 
vested capital, and may be thus ruined without trial or redress of 
any kind. Such was the tieatmcnt which that persevering, 
enlightened, and enterprising traveller, Mr. Buckingham, re- 
ceived.* The (ireat Mogul, or the Dey of Algiers, are royal 
tiger-likc despots ; but in India, an Englishman is subjected to that 

* We had at first struck out the expressions here used in the rext, but, 
on reconsideration, have suffered them to stand; first, because, having no 
personal acquaintance whatever with the author, he cannot be suspected 
of insincerity in thus expressing himself; and, secondly, because every 
example of banishment from India, without trial, ought to be repeated 
again and again, till the people of England are familiar with them from 
one end of the country to the other. One fact i& worth many arguments, 
in the work of conviction; an<#we shall not sutler this fact to be unre- 
peated, from an affectation of delicacy as to the terms in which it is 
stated, and which, being the author’s own, deserves as much to be re- 
tained unaltered, as any other part of his work. Ed, of the Oriental Herald, 
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mental torture, that festering agony of mind which has no parallel, 
merely for having dared to differ in opinion on any abstract point 
of policy j for having expressed a liberal sentiment, or for having 
urged the application of the common principles of justice, on the 
notice of^ the Honourable East India Company's serv ants. 

( Had sound principles been sullicienth elucidated, the people of 
England could not silently have pci milted the sale of their right tq 
trade with their own colonies and China, by the government of tbq 
day; nor do I contemplate that any statesman of this day will be 
found daring enough to rccommtnd its lcnewal. 

* This awful monopoly lias been more dcstnictive of the trade, 
manufactures, and commerce of the Cnited Kingdom, than any 
other on the list ot its banctul code of resti idiom, and is now pro** 
duemg incalculable evil and misery, bv preventing a more general 
employment of the people , and, indeed, unless \or\ soon modified 
or abolished, it must inevitably bung rum on this empire, from the. 
peculiar circumstance of our having become a nation of manufac- 
turers, and consequently the mist commciria! and poweitul on the 
globe, which, I do strongly contend, agneiiltural jnirsuits alone 
<“Ould never have enabled the IJritish Islands to have achieved, and 
held that rank in the ’'(•ale of nations, which lliey have, by the en- 
terprising commercial spirit and mdustiy of their people, attained. 

‘ The occasional seasons of distress which have visited the ma- 
nufacturing interest, may be objected to me ; and the present 
fashionable cry, that the periodical want of woik which our arti- 
sans have been doomed to sillier, was caused by over-trading, 
and over-production, which has been put down as the souiee of 
all the distress consequent on the want, of employment of our 
manufacturers. If the real evil be ov er-prodm tion, the remedy 
would obviously be under-production, or to manufacture less , what 
then would result > the immediate dw barge of thousands from 
employment; thus increasing the evil bv lamentable additions 
to the* frightful number of our unemployed aitKans. The true 
cause will be found in a want of additional consumers , and the 
true remedy must be found in free trade, and more extensive 
commerce. And millions of consumers arc to be found, but, 
strange to say, the English people, geneially, are absolutely the 
only people who are interdicted supplying them. China and the 
islands of the Indian Auhipclago, containing a population of , 
nearly three hundred millions, and Jiritisli India with a population , 
of ninety-six millions, present the most promising markets * 
in the world, for the disposal of our prodigious productions, which, - 
"ith the additional productions of every unemployed band in Ire- 
land, aided by the best machinery, could not over supply', provided ' 
°nr laws would permit us to take iu exchange things which would , 
make us profitable returns, and which are the productions of these 
climates. In proof, and to exemplify these opinions, I shall make..j 
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extracts from the Reports of the Committees of the Houses 
of Lords and Commons, which sat to “ inquire into the means of 
extending and securing the foreign trade of the country.” These 
reports state : 

* To estimate fairly the precise amount of its increase, it must be ad- 
toitted that its progress has been such as to indicate, that neither a 
•power to purchase, nor a disposition to use commodities of European 
manufacture,' is wanting in the Natives of British India; whilst the 
minute knowledge of the wants and wishes of the inhabitants, acquired 
by a direct intercourse with tins country, would naturally lead to a still 
further augmentation of our exports. The great increased consumption 
cannot he sufficiently accounted for by the demand of European resi- 
dents, the number of whom does not materially vary; and it appears to 
have been much the greatest, in articles calculated for the general use of 
the Natives. That of the cotton manufactures of this country alone, is 
stated, since the first opening of the trade, to ha\ e been augmented from 
four to five-fold. 

* The value of the merchandise exported from Great Britain to India, 
which amounted in the year 1815 to 8/0,17//., in the year 1810 increased 
to 3,052,741/. 

* It may be remarked, that although the Native Governments of India 
have been generally supposed to he unfavourable, upon system, to foreign 
commerce, no recent instance of such disposition has been adduced; 
the French, on the contrary, arc stated to have been remarkably suc- 
cessful in some recent attempts to open a commercial intercourse with 
Cochin China; and the recent knowledge which has been acquired of 
the manners and habits of the inhabitants, in some of the islands, of the 
Malay race, leads to a much more favourable opinion of their character 
and aptitude for civil and commercial intercourse, than was previously 
entertained. 

* On the one hand it is confidently stated, that the low rate of British 
freight, and other advantages possessed by the British merchantmen, 
would enable the British free trader to enter into an immediate and suc- 
cessful competition with those of other countries, and more particuhuly 
the United States, by whom these branches of commerce have been 
carried on for some years past, with every appearance of progressive in- 
crease and prosperity; that, thus, a portion of Europe might be supplied 
with tea by the British trader ; that the export of furs from America, 
which now takes place even from the British territories in American 
vessels, would be carried on by British shipping ; and that, at all events, 
that portion of the Eastern trade, which is carried on by the export of 
British manufactures in American vessels, would fall into the hands of 
the British merchant, with greater opportunities of extending it, afforded 
by a more direet intercourse. 

‘ In the course of the last few years, the imports of the United States 
into China comparing an average of the years 1804-5, 1805-6, 1806-/. 
with an average of 1816-17, 1817-18, 1818-10, (being the last years of 
which the Committee have received an account) appear nearly to have 
doubled. It is alleged, that the principal part of these imports consists 
of metals and other articles, which the merchants in the United States 
have a greater facility in procuring than those of other countries; there 
can be no doubt, however, that articles of British manufacture are directly 
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exported to China from this country by Americans ; and it appears* 
from an account procured at the Custom House, that the declared value 
of those articles exported to countries, within the limits of the East India 
Company’s Charter, in foreign vessels, and presumed to be chiefly to 
Canton, was, in the last year, to the amount of 178,358/. 

* It appears certain that the Trade with India, whether of import or 
export, has materially increased since 1814; and that the increase has 
been effected by the private merchants, while the trade of the Company 
has experienced a diminution. The House will find it stated, in Borne 
part of the evidence, that the trade has been recently attended with loss; 
at the same time there is sufficient evidence, that the taste and demand 
for British manufactures, has been gradually progressive since the open- 
ing of the trade, and that those manufactures have found their way to 
parts of India, and the neighbouring countries, which they had not been 
accustomed to reach. 

‘ Your Committee, before they proceed to consider how far the re- 
strictions, to which the Indian trade is still subjected, may have counter- 
acted the facilities granted by the acts, think it right to make an obser- 
vation, which, whether in considering this or any other branch of trade, 
ought never to be disregarded. 

* Whenever a question arises, to grant or withhold a permission to 
carry on unrestricted trade, with whatever part of the wcrld, in whatever 
ships, and whatever commodities, the burthen of the proof restB upon 
those who propose to withhold the permission, or to impose the restriction. 
Restriction, as your Committee have observed in a former Report, 
being in itself an evil, requires, as well for its continuance as its ori- 
ginal imposition, a special political expediency to support it. 

* This is a principle no less of justice and duty, than of commerce 
and policy. To show, therefore, that a measure from which, when pro» 
posed, great expectations of advantage were entertained, has not been 
followed by consequences beneficial in proportion to the sanguine anti- 
cipation of them, ib not sufficient to authorize an opinion, that the mea- 
sure ought not to have been adopted ; for that purpose it would lie neces- 
sary to show, that positive and considerable evils have resulted from it. 

‘The American export trade, which ha«> hitherto been chiefly confined 
to dollars, purchased at a premium in America, or shipped by a circuitous 
voyage in England, Lisbon, and Gibraltar, has been considered as gene- 
rally unprofitable. The Americans arc, therefore, well contented to avail 
themselves of a channel of remittance by which they can realize the 
prime cost and insurance of their investment; and arc consequently en- 
abled to undersell the Honourable Company, by the absence of those 
heavy charges which their invoices usually hear. 

* The great evil, however, which we arc led to anticipate from this 
encroachment, is, the death-blow irhieh it inflicts upon the monopoly 
hitherto enjoyed by the Company. It is not so much the amount as the un- 
certainty of that amount, which the very great fluctuation in American 
commerce renders incalculable, and which at once converts a trade, 
hitherto considered as regular and secure, into a most uncertain and dan- 
gerous speculation. 

‘ If, then, the American trade with China, no longer secondary and 
subordinate with that of the English Company, has indeed met it in suc- 
cessful rivalry, the wisdom as well as the equity of excluding British 
ubjects from the competition, becomes more and more questionable. 
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\ c The connexion between the China monopoly and the free trade to the 
pastern islands and Cochin China, depends chiefly upon the fact, of 
'ivhlch there is abundant evidence, that the produce of these island*, 
'' though very valuable, is not suitable to any European market, or indeed 
' to any other extensive market than that of China. Although, therefore, 

- there appears to be among the Malays a considerable demand, capable of 
much extension, for British manufactures, (especially cotton goods, iron, 

, and steel, copper and woollens,) no sufficient returns can be procured 
for these articles, otherwise than by way of China, or perhaps of Bengal, 
with a view to re-exportation to where the island produce maybe exchanged 
for, merchandize exportable to Europe. The exportation, therefore, of 
1 our manufactures to the^c islands is greatly impeded by the want of a 

- ‘return, which nothing but a permission to seek it at Canton can insure. 

’ ‘Another channel of commercial intercourse with China has been 

pointed out to your committee, which is not only valuable in itself, but 
important us illustrating the possibility of extending the demand of British 
manufactures in the Chinese provinces, if that cheap and plentiful supply 
can be provided, which can hardly bo expected but from the enterprise 
of individuals. 

‘ It appears that a trade of barter had for many years been carried on 
between some merchants of Moscow and a few individuals of Chinese 
Tartary. In 1800, the two (iovernments turned their attention to this 
traffic, and made it the subject of a kind of commercial treaty. Since 
I8H, ti variety of British manufactures have found their way to Kiatcha, 
which is the seat of Ibis rising trallie ; and in the last year, no inconsi- 
derable quantity of British woollen cloths, camblets, silk handkerchief", 
muslins, and Manchester goods, in company with foreign European pro- 
duce, were bartered to Kiatcha foi teas and other products of China 
It appears, however, that the difficult) of introducing British manufac- 
tures into China, through Russia, K increasing ; a circumstance which, 
coupled with the evidence which the partial success of that circuitous 
traffic affords, of the value of the provincial market of China, ought to 
stimulate this country to every measure by which a more ready and direct 
intercourse with that great empire may be accomplished.’ 

i-< ‘ Still by bad laws we arc deprived of the vast advantages to be 
derived from the China and India trade, because, forsooth, it may 
(affect the interests of the few — although they arc the rrh few, and 
you, agriculturalists and manufacturers, are the poor many ; ye shall 
suffer, ye millions ! It is your charter, say the interested, ignorant 
-ftud hard-hearted advocates of the monopoly system; you must be 
miserable slaves to support our antiquated and barbarous code of 
Jfrade. We have our charter ! and by its exclusive privileges we, the 
few* may play the petty, yet mind-torturing tyrants — the plundering 
( dpspots in distant regions, at the expense and impoverishment of 
tepfl of millions there, and also the infringement of the rights and 
^terests of millions here. 

‘ If the people, the producers of Ireland, England and Scotland, 
are to be relieved, the East India Charter of monopoly must be de- 
stroyed, or at least never renewed. Tlieie must be that which is 
natural and highly beneficial to both parties, a free interchange of 
the productions which the circumstances of each country and cli" 
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inate enable the inhabitants to make, with the least possible 5 disad- 
vantage, and in the greatest abundance. Thus, for instance, the 
mild climate of these Islands, with the great natural advantages of 
coal and minerals, permit our people to be congregated in large fac- 
tories, where they can be aided by steam-engines and machinery ; 

, which also permits them to work m large foundries, ex posed to die 
great heat of furnace* ; such employment the natural heat of the 
climate in India renders quite impossible. The effect of these ad- 
ditional powers enables us to make goods cheaper than hand-labour 
can do there; on the other side, the natural beat and soil of India 
are peculiarly suited to the productions of cotton, indigo, sugar,, 
coffee, silks, and so forth , articles which we could not produce at 
treble the expense, if at all; thus the nuluntl advantages of ^11 
nations tend to mutual interchange and improvement. Nothing 
has spread civilization more thm ti.ide and commerce, by exciting 
ingenuity and industry, and by directing, to the most beneficial find 
useful channels, the natural re-onnes of diffeicnt countries, dif- 
fusing and increasing enjoyment and happiness amongst mankind. 

( Hut the (fovernments of various countries have seriously, h 
their monopolies and reduction", ohst meted that ticedom of tra<h' 
which alone can he productive of gieat and grand results : they pre- 
vent one people from profiting by the inventions and discoveries of 
another, suppress enterprise, silently but surely destroy those 
they profess to encourage, force trade into circuitous and expensive 
channels, and frequently give advantages to foreigners over the 
people, whom, by such pieposterous policy, they affect to protect. 

* There is another highly important and henelici.il moral end, ac- 
complished by a free and unrestricted commercial intercourse be- 
tween nations j it diffuses a love of peace and good will among all 
men, conveys knowledge, the arts and sciences to the most distant 
parts of the habitable globe, and hinds together in amity the most 
distant states, by the great bond of reciprocity and mutual interest; 
proving to all the communities of Ihe earth, that their comforts find 
enjoyments are dependent upon each other in a great measure : tor, 
whatever may be the repicsentutions of wicked and interested men, 
turbulence at home, and war abio.id, are the greatest scourges which 
can be inflicted upon a people. 

' Much has been said, and it lias been strongly contended for by 
many well-meaning men — that it is more to the advantage of the 
people of any country to consume the manufactures of their owii 
nation, than the manufactured products that are imported from 
foreign states ; but it should he recollected that it is not possible^ 
for us to consume any other thing, than the products of our own toi 
and industry'. In order to obtain foreign articles, must we not ex- 
port some home-made articles to pay for them ? we procure 
the wines of France or Portugal, or teas of China, without paying 
for them? The people of those countries are not so generous ■ or 
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prodigal as to give them to us for nothing. How can, or do we pay 
for them, but by exporting some of our manufactured cottons, linens, 
woollens, hardware, and so forth, cither directly to the French, Por- 
tuguese, and Chinese, or indirectly, by sending our goods to some 
Other country or people, from whom we obtain gold, with which 
we pay them ? Is it not, therefore, most ev ident, that when we are 
drinking French wines, & c., &c., we are really and substantially 
consuming, indirectly, the produce of our own land and labour, to- 
gether with the difference of value of the two things exported and 
imported ; for be it clearly understood, that all articles imported 
\nust bear a greater relative value here, than the thing exported ? 
On the principle that we never give one thing for another in ex- 
change, unless we want that which we receive more than that which 
we give — for instance, if I give one guinea for a hat, I do so be- 
cause I want the hat more than the guinea, and the same motive 
that induces me to take the hat, updates on the hatter, who wants 
the guinea more than he does the hat. Thus a mutual interest is gra- 
tified j as it is with simple exchange, so it is in the immense com- 
mercial exchanges which take place every day, in all quarters of the 
world ; for the people of any nation will not exchange the produce 
of their country for the produce of any other, unless they want the 
articles which they receive, more than the articles which they give 
for them in exchange. 

‘ It is clear to demonstration, that as nothing can be more selfish, 
so nothing is more absurdly foolish, than the tear of the progression 
of other nations in wealth. If we were allowed to find a free mart for 
our goods in France, surely it would he much better that a large 
portion of the French people should have wealth enough to buy 
them with, than that only a small portion should he so able. The 
interests and real glory of every people will be positively and inure 
permanently advanced, by their agreeing to enter, with the spirit of 
honourable and amicable rivalry, into the field of commercial com- 
petition, than by futile attempts to obtain a useless pre-eminence, 
through the means of a bloody and devastating war, which is gene- 
rally pursued for the gain of a lew, at the cost and destruction of 
millions. It is the interest of the consumers of every country, to 
purchase commodities at the cheapest, rather than at the dearest 
markets ; and it is equally their interest to abstain from manufac- 
turing, or growing any article, which can be imported at a less 
price than would be required to produce it at home. For one of the 
great advantages of interchange between two countries consists in 
this, that it enables the people of each to obtain articles, for the 
making of which the one country has no national capabilities or ad- 
vantages, but which the other possesses. 

' It is, therefore, one of the most serious evils arising from our 
monopoly, bounty, and prohibitive system of trade, that it prevents 
people using as much of many articles as they might be disposed to 
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do j for the enormous expenses of the system are borne by the con* 
sumers. The merchant trading; to South America would take 
sugars, the produce of the land and labour there, in exchange for 
the manufactured goods he takes from these countries, which it 
would be the interest of the merchant to do, but for the heavy com* 
mercial restrictions of his own country, imposing ten shillings a 
cwt. higher duty on it, than on West India grown sugar ; this pro- 
hibitive duty, of course, prevents the merchants bringing South 
American sugar. Thus, two sets of consumers are debarred using 
a$ much, or as many articles of enjoyment as they may desire, from 
the circumstance of this one article, sugar, being placed, by the ad* 
ditional duty, above the means of the many to purchase. It is 
clear, if the duties were equal on all sugars, the competition of the 
sellers would render them so much cheaper, that ten, nay, a hundred 
times greater quantity would he sold and consumed, and of course, 
ten, or a hundred times more manufactured articles must be made 
and shipped, to pay for them in South America, where the people 
would be glad to receive them in exchange for sugar, and those 
things which they can produce : and unless we do so, they cannot 
take those things which our artisans have made. The consequence 
is, commerce languishes from want of demand, which, of course, 
re-acts upon the producers in both countries, and causes the results 
which I have before alluded to, those periodical seasons of distress 
arising from want of consumers, or, in other words, demand for 
the produce of our operative manufactures, and of the sugars, in- 
digo, &c. of South America. Such are some of the effects of mo- 
nopolies, bounties, and restrictions : these, and these alone, are the 
causes of the dreadful iluctualions in trade. 

‘ These arc alone the causes why it is not the interest of the 
English capitalist to go and form establishments for the employ- 
ment of the Irish people. These aie the remote causes of the im- 
mense numbers of the Irish people coming over here, and driving 
the English labourers to be suppoited by the poor-iates j and to the 
removal of them alone, can we look for national relief. I am fully 
convinced, that had the East India monopoly been rescinded, and 
an equalization of the duties on all foreign productions taken place 
five years ago, the enterprising spit it of England would have found 
demand for the work of every unemployed hand in Ireland, and 
then her increasing population would have been a certain source of 
wealth to the agricultural and every other interest in the country. 
In short, until she becomes a second Lancashire, and can support 
six hundred people on the square mile, instead of finding, as she 
now does, two hundred and twenty an insupportable burthen on the 
landed interest, which she may do by pursuing such measures, 
otherwise the interest of the present owners must he completely 
destroyed.’ 

After reverting to other topics arising out of his main subject, 
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Ireland, and pursuing them through several interesting and well- 
written letters, all addressed to the noble Earl already named, 1 the 
atrthor closes the series by a summary of his views respecting the 
measures of relief for Ireland, which are worthy of being repeated 
at length. He says: . 

r In summing up and concluding these letters, I shall en- 
dtfiVOur to answer all the objections that I can conceive id 
the propositions here made, and in doing this I shall’ begin with 
those Lord Liverpool made to the deputation from the south of 
Ireland, consisting of His Grace the Duke of Devonshire, Lords 
Donoughmore, Cork, Shannon, Carbery, Riversdale, Ennistnofc, 
and many others of the great landed proprietors, whom I had the 
honour to attend in 1825, for the purpose of laying befote his lord- 
ship the state of distress of the unemployed poor of that part of 
the country, and to solicit the Government to adopt some of' the 
“ expedients” here suggested. 

* * The one of a loan of money, to be invested in buildings and 
machinery, those immoveable parts of manufacturing establish- 
ments, was urged on his Lordship’s attention on the principle, that 
it Was a belief in the want of security of property in Ireland, that 
prevented individuals making such investments there, although 
many people might be disposed to invest moveable property in 
Ireland, which in ease of disturbances, or threatened rebellion, they 
could easily withdraw ; but that few people were disposed to ma]te 
such permanent investments as buildings and machinery, which 
they could not withdraw. It was also urged that if insecurity of 
property did exist, it must have arisen from bad legislation, which, 
siiicc the government were not disposed to do away with the cause, 
tb attend its effects, the apprehension of insecurity on the mind of 
capitalists, the government were bound to grant a bonus, or in- 
sUrttace, to encourage those who \\ ould not otherwise invest capital 
therd. ' , 

f r fhe objections urged by his Lordship would have been sound, : 
if applied to a sound state of things f they were “ that loans were . 
expedients, and contrary to political economy, and that as such, it, 
was t|ie determination of his Majesty’s Ministers not to use them*" 1 
'fjiat his Lordship hoped, “ capital would find its level, that it,,* 
Wppld flow over from England so freely that a general employment 
of tjbe people would be the result, and that there were no precedents, 
for any such advance of public money.” In answer it was allowed, 
that it was an “expedient,” and that such expedients were alj>ne 
jQtfnfted by the necessity of the ease, that necessity alone could jus-, f 
tify the’" enormous expedient” of paying two millions a-year, to ( 
sftf>pictft‘ the military, constabulary and peace-preserving establish-^ 
merits Of Ireland ; that it was an expedient for the goverriment to (j 
feed ! thte 'starving people there in 1822, which was allowed to ^ have ; 
b&fti a famine Of means to buy food, and not of food. That the y 

bilL l . i ' * ' ' J ' j ' 1 
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cxjjagrntion plan is an “ expedient/' and allowed to be tbe moated 
pensive one, that has been by any one suggested ; that the object of . 
the “ expedient” now proposed would do away with the necessity of 
the last, and prevent the possibility of a recurrence of tbe first ; 
that it, had these great advantages, it was the cheapest and least 
onerous/ and its plan as an expedient would, at leasts be attended, 
with the employment of the people to a certain extent. ( 

. 1 regard to. the objection, “ The want of precedent,” his Lord- 
ship vras referred to the bill, which, it was believed, had been! 
brought in by his Lordship himselt, in 18KJ — 17, to grant the loani 
of pne million nnd a half of money, for (he purpose of providing, 
employment for the unemployed poor of one English county alone:' 
to the loan of one million to the black settlement of Sierra Leone t- 
to the loan to the merchants under commercial embarrassments in 
England : a small one to the same class in Ireland : to the loan ter 
aid the private iron works in Wales. r i*> these we may now add, 
thq loan or grant to employ, on public works, the very people who,, 
have been sent, and it is proposed to send, to Canada. I assert^ 
that to allow capital to find its level, it must not he opposed by in-,, 
surmountable obstructions j that it is unjust, paradoxical, and im- ( 
sound legislation to impose obstructions to the free flow of capital,, 
and then to say, you shall not use expedients to get oyer there }| 
neither will we remove them. Under such circumstances, what is, 
it but the height of mockery and absurdity to say, let capital find 
its level. I now say, remove the great political cause which pre- f 
vents the free How and employment ot capital in Ireland -tlffr. 
Penal Code. And remove the obstiuciions to our finding denied,; 
or consumers, for the productions of Iiish, English, and lepton , 
labour, who are to be found in the East Indies, and all the countries , 
under the Tropics : allow us to take the only payment the people^ 
of those countries have to give, which would make us highly satis- , 
factory and profitable returns for our exported manufactures ; and 
then Ireland will neither ask nor require the use of any loan or 
expedient} until then, as I lune shown in the preceding letters, 
Englishmen will not lintl it to their interest to invest capital In . ' 
Ireland, even were the natural advantages that country possess^ 
much greater than they are. These means would completely 
supersede the necessity of emigration, and the necessity of sending 
out money to Canada to employ the emigrants when they are ( 
thtere. 1 

‘ The; necessity o£*a free trading intercourse with our own colo^, 
nies, in the East Indies, was especially urged by the deputation q*. 
hislp’rdship, which could not be rejected because it was contrary to, 
the principle of political economy, as it is in full accordance with, , 
the soundest doctrines of that science } but his Lordships ohJCfoi 
tions were, that it was a subject of too much importance for. pffcjj 
sent consideration } that it would interfere with vested rights, and 
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that, in a few years more, the charter of the East India Company’s 
monopoly would expire. It was answered, that as the first object 
of the deputation had been refused on the ground of its being in- 
consistent with the doctrines of political economy, surely, when the 
application of the soundest doctrines of that science would indi- 
rectly obtain the object of employing the Irish people, for the sake 
of consistency it should not be refused, particularly as the first ex- 
periment of the just principles of free trade had been made on poor 
Ireland, by the taking off her bounties on linens, which was sub- 
mitted to without a murmur. Wliy, I will ask, was not the first 
experiment made on those who are so much better able to bear it, 
the rich East and West Indians ? 

'It was also urged that it might be so arranged, that the vested 
rights of the few could be safely provided for, and that the origi- 
nal cause for granting the bounty on sugar, to the West Indians, 
had been done away, by glinting free trade in West Indian produce 
to their merchants ; and it was further urged, that it was the magni- 
tude and importance of the question, on the happiness of so many 
millions of people in these countries, and of tens of millions in the 
East Indies, that rendered the consideration of the question so im- 
perative at present. It was then shown, what were likely to be 
the important and vast results of employing the people of Ireland, on 
the British treasury alone: that Ireland contains half the numerical 
amount of people that England, Scotland, and Wales do : that the 
latter are able to consume cxciscable articles, and pay in direct 
taxes the amount of over fifty millions sterling, per annum j that 
the former should, under a sound state of things, be able to pay 
twenty-five millions, instead of which she cannot pay taxes enough 
to support the expenses of the government of Ireland. This does 
not arise from the want of desire in her people to enjoy and con- 
sume exciseable articles, but from their want of means to buy them. 
The Irish people have as great aptitude to consume wines, spirits, 
tobacco, tea, sugar, and all other things which are directly or indi- 
rectly taxed, as the English or Scotch people have. Raise them 
one or two grades higher in the scale of consumers, and inevitably 
the revenue will be augmented to an incalculable extent j it is 
therefore a consideration, as a matter of pounds, shillings, and 
pence, for the due deliberation of financiers. 

* Lord Liverpool then said, that he did not expect such a strong 
case could have been made out, or he would have had with him 
Mr. Canning, Mr. Robinson, Mr. Iluskisso^ and others of his 
Majesty’s ministers but that he should feel it his duty to consult 
them more fully on the subject, and communicate the result to his 
grace the Duke of Devonshire. His Lordship’s lamented illness 
took place soon after, and nothing was done for Ireland, although 
it had been clearly shown that much had been done for the people 
of England, under the pressure of circumstances, as well as for ttye 
Black settlement of Sierra Leone. 
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' It may be objected that under the present state of embarras- 
jnent, when the administration is harassed and distressed by the 
alarming state of defalcation .and dilapidation of the finances 
brought on the country, not by themselves, but by the policy of 
their most honourable, worthy, and enlightened predecessors, for the 
last thirty years ; a policy which has entailed on generations yet 
unborn, incalculable, and, I fear, irremediable evils : it may, I say, 
be objected, that the present is no time for doing any thing de- 
manding an expenditure of money, particularly as the benefit must 
be remote. I answer, 1 am ashing for national retrenchment, and 
for a revision of those laws which have long been an opprobrium on 
the spirit of wisdom, which should direct human institutions gene- 
rally, and these realms in particular. 

‘5 ask that the savings of those retrenchments be applied to the 
relief of a people who have long been the wretched victims of mis- 
rule, and towards whom the commiseration ot the civilised world is 
directed. A people cm whom lias been intlicted every scourge that 
the worst passions of man could engender, lire, sword, spoliation, 
confiscation, thrice repeated plague, pestilence, famine ; and on 
whom the demoniacal spirit of bigotry, intolerance, and fanaticism 
has been let loose, and under the mask of religion has spread divi- 
sion, discord, and murder throughout the land ! My object is to en- 
deavour to heal some, or all of these, by consigning to the silence ot 
the tomb, all past heart-burnings ; and recommending that the ci- 
vilising bond of mutual interest may be aided, and set into imme- 
diate action, by a more enlightened and humane policy j and, finally, 
that reparation be made for those Acts ol Parliament, which sup- 
pressed the rising manufacturing energies of the Irish people, by 
setting them up in business again. This may be contrary to the 
received notions of what has been misnamed political economy ; 
but all I know of the uses of governors, is, that il is their duty to 
direct the means, placed at their disposal, so that they may be pro- 
ductive of the greatest possible <|uantily ol good, to the greatest 
number of the people. If political economy will not do this, under 
the present social arrangements, I want it not, L want that which 
will, I care not what name it bears. However, some of the first 
political economists of the present day, Messrs. Say and Sismondi, 
have recommended the advance of capital, by the french Govern- 
ment, to encourage the silk trade, even recommending a tax for that 
exclusive purpose ; and their authority was especially urged by 
Colonel William Mpberly, in a luminous and powerful speech, in 
advocacy of a motion he made in the House of Commons, for an 
advance of money, to employ the Irish people, a speech replete with 
sound argument, and breathing philanthropy in every sentence; 
during which, this young member was repeatedly cheered by the 
House, and was flatteringly and particularly eulogized by the late 
Mr. Canning on that occasion. 
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* By some people it may be deemed that I have dwelt too much in 
these pages, on the insecurity question - } to them I answer, that 
it is my tirm conviction, from long knowledge of the people of Ire- 
land, that permanent peace, tranquillity, or security of property, am* 
not reign in that country, until the remaining penal laws are erased 
from the statute book. 

'It may be also thought that I have laid too great stress on the 
Free Trade question. — My answer is, that if it be indispensable to 
employ some millions of people, which I hold it to be, and when 
I contemplate the immense quantity of manufactured articles mil- 
lions arc capable of producing, even in an hour, and carrying on the 
• contemplation to the produce of a day, a month, or of one year, I 
feel the necessity of most strongly pointing to the abrogation of 
those laws, which prevent us at present from finding certain mar- 
kets for such enormous supplies, which it was necessary for me to 
be quite sure could be found, otherwise my recommendation, of em- 
ploying the people on manufactures, might fairly be considered as 
unsound. If the laws or restrictions of foreign countries prevented 
our trading with them, an insurmountable dillieulty might then be 
presented j but when our own legislation prevents our own people 
only, from trading with half the population of the world, too much 
cannot be said or written on the subject, until the evil is remedied, 
particularly also when, 1 trust, I have made the connection between 
this subject, and the employment of the people of Ireland, clear and 
unequivocal. 

‘ It may be answered, that it is impossible to interfere with the 
East India Company’s rights. Their rights I think might be ad- 
justed equitably, by giving the bondholders even a larger annuity 
than their bonds now produce them, until their Charter expires \ 
and if that will not be acceded to, for the present, while manufac- 
tories are establishing in Ireland, which could not probably be 
brought into extensive operation, before, the expiration of that 
Charter, 1 would propose to let the sugars of our eastern colonies 
be placed under less severe prohibitions,' — take off ten or fifteen 
shillings a cwt., and then they will make profitable returns to our 
merchants, who will lind it their interest to pay for them in our 
manufactured goods, for which there would then be ample demand \ 
and also let us relieve our shipping interest, by opening the carry- 
ing-trade of the India Seas, and let them compete with foreigners, 
in the honest spirit of rivalry, and redeem the character of our laws, 
from that preposterous policy, which showed them to be framed to 
favour foreigners ; for now they arc only acting against the interest 
of Englishmen, and render us the laughing-stock of those who are 
gaining so immensely by the continuance of such legislation. 

< ^ variety of plans for the relief of Ireland have been proposed, 
and>,among others a very interesting and benevolent one by Wil- 
liam Allen, that of dividing the land into very small portions, on 
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each of which a comfortable house is to be built. In this way he 
proves that Ireland could maintain, in a high degree of comfort, 
millions more than its present population : as far as tins plan can be 
applied to improve the condition of the cottiers, it will do good; but 
under present tenures, and a thousand other things, it would be a 
waste of good intentions to expect that it could be applied to be- 
netit the present millions, as speedily as their miserable state 
requires. 

' Another plan for the employment of the people has been put for- 
ward, that of forming a ship canal through li eland, fiom Dublin to 
(iidway, of cutting ltelandm half ! I lus second edition of the C'astle- 
reagh plan appears to ha\e been put forward without leference to 
the charges for its use, which would, c\cn for the pm pose of keep- 
ing it in repair, necessuily be so lngli a- to lender it useless ; as, 
from a calculation that has been made by intelligent men ot busi- 
ness, taking the averages at the lowest rate of tonnage ehaiged on 
any canals — the bawling, pint ihaiges at both ends, and toll ton- 
nage for a ship only going oik e through it, the whole would amount 
to more than a \essel could pos-ibly alibi d to pay out ot any rate of 
freight now to be obtained foi a \oyage to the West Indies or else- 
where. The other sei urns objection to it, as an employment for the 
people, is, that it is local and not a re-produchv e one j when the 
work is done, it is done with. ( omparati\ civ , it may benciit a few 
thousand labourers on the line it is to pass tluough ; but whut will 
it benefit those in the South or Noith of that country ' 

* My Lord, the plan 1 lieie piopose of iclicv mg the people of Ire- 
land, by finding rc-piodurli\c m.mufactiii ing employment for them, 
is neither new nor visionary , for its pmetieal clleets we have only 
to look at home, both in England and N otlaral, and contemplate the 
extensive and valuable results on all the gie.it mtcicslsof the em- 
pire, the agricultural, the trading, and the commeicial, to convince 
us of the incalculable and lmpoit.mt advantages to be derived from 
thus em])loying the people, That the lime has armed, when some- 
thing must be speedily' done for hekind, 1 am sat isfied, and that the 
first and best thing is to pur me a found, liberal, just, and enlight- 
ened policy towards her, in the full sphit ot legislating lor the 
happiness of the many, and not merely lor that ot the Jew. That 
the measures here advocated would wondeifully raise the rate of 
Wages of the majority of the people ot Ireland, and that the increased 
value of their labour would enable' them to become far greater con- 
sumers of cxeiscablc and all other ai tales, by which the revenues of 
the Country would be increased some millions in a few years, I have 
no doubt ) and I am satisfied, that thus will be adiievcd a measure 
which the Emigration Committee ‘-ecmed to imply was indispensa- 
ble to the well-being of both countries, but to act omph'di liit h they 
suggested no mode whatever, leaving a blank which only their ex- 
pensive i( expedient ” of emigration would not in the least fill up or 
remedy. 
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* Apd I must add, that it appears really strange that they should 
have wound up their labours, by recommending a remedy which 
would cost such an enormous sum of money, without even express- 
ing an opinion of the propriety of making an experiment on any 
plan proposed, as likely to raise the wages of labour in Ireland, 
and prevent the further reduction of wages in these parts of the 
empire. 

f For myself, I own I am sanguine, excessively sanguine ; the 
measures here proposed would be successful, from the circum- 
stances of success having attended such efforts in every country, 
where they have been tried. In Spain, Portugal, Poland, Ireland, 
in short, in all purely agricultural countries around us, poverty ex- 
ists in the greatest degree, both among the people and their govern- 
ments $ while, on the contrary, the commercial and manufacturing- 
nations are much richer in comparison. Whether we view the 
ancient or the modern states, the Carthaginians, the Venetians, the 
J)utch Republics, or the last and most splendid instance, which 
Britain herself offers j or to refer more immediately at home, to 
the high poor-rates in the agricultural, and the low poor-rates in 
the manufacturing counties, we find improvement and education 
every where the result of manufacturing and commercial industry. 

* And, as a further confirmation, do we not sec our enlightened 
neighbours, the French, and the active enterprising Americans, ex- 
erting every nerve and sinew of their resources, to become manu- 
facturers, satisfied of the great national advantages to be derived 
jrom manufactories, trade, and commerce J Their example ought 
to induce us to stimulate all the energies of Ireland, otherwise those 
nations will run past us in the general career of the improvement 
and happiness of the people. 

‘ I conclude, my Lord, saying with Horace : — 

— “ Si quid noristi rcctius istis, 

Candidus imperii; si non, his uterc mecum.” ’ 


Statue to the Memory of the late Stephen Babington. 

The beautiful statue by Chantrey of the late Stephen Babington, 
Esq., of the Bombay Civil Service, which many will remember as 
having been in the Exhibition last year, was safely shipped at 
Gravesend, on board the Company’s ship Abercrombie , Robinson, 
on the Kith ult : — the Honourable Court of Directors having resolved 
to send it to India at the public expense. We understand, from 
good authority, that the celebrated artist considers it one of the hap- 
piest efforts of his genius ; and we may therefore congratulate the 
Presidency of Bombay on the possession of the finest specimen of 
sculpture which will have reached Asia in modern times. Au 
obelisk, ordered by the Native subscribers, to a monument over Mr* 
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Babington’s remains at Tan nab, where he fell, is also placed on 
board the same vessel. 

If any circumstance could, in addition to the tribute which the 
European Society of Bombay has paid to Mr. Babington’s memory, 
mark the excellence of his private as well as public character, it is 
the affection which the Natives have, in this unusual manner, 
shown to their departed friend. 

Mr. Babington’s talents seem first, to have been discovered and 
called forth by Sir John Malcolm, whom he accompanied on his 
mission to Persia, and by whom, while yet scarcely arrived at man- 
hood, he was left for some time in charge of the political agency at 
Bushire. Sir Evan Nepean, doubtless made acquainted with his 
superior abilities, immediately on landing as Governor of Bombay, 
appointed him his private secretary ; and he afterwards suc- 
cessively rose to the offices of Political Secretary to Government, 
Zillah Judge, and lastly, Judge of the Court of Sudder Adawlut, the 
highest judicial appointment in India. But the most flattering, and 
at the same time the most arduous duty, it was reserved to the late 
Governor, Mr. Elphinstone, to select for him, by nominating Mr, 
Babington President of a Committee for revising the revenue and 
Judicial Code of Regulations of the Presidency of Bombay, which re- 
vision, it was understood, would be made applicable to the other Pre- 
sidencies ) so that, at the early age of thirty-one, this distinguished 
individual was vested with the singular power of amending and pro- 
posing laws intended for the general government of our vast Indian 
empire. The accident, which deprived the public of the services of 
this gentleman, is too well known to need a detail at the present 
time. Its recital would only serve to open wounds yet scarcely 
healed. 

About one-third of the difficult task, which was imposed on Mr. 
Babington, was completed at the time of his death • and through the 
medium of the following statement, made by his successor in office, 
we are enabled to present to our readers the details of his labours. 


Letter of Mr. Babinc.ton’s Successor in tiie Committee. 

' Bombay, 21st June, 1823. 

I enclose a list of the drafts of Regulations prepared by the 
Committee, and forwarded to Government, while our esteemed 
friend was President. The first thirteen embrace the whole of the 
Civil branch of the Code ; the fourteenth belongs to the Revenue. 

This may be well said to be more than one-third of the whole 
task of re-modelling the Code, because, independently of the extent 
of the Civil branch, there are inserted in it at length various funoa- 
2 F 2 
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provisions applicable to other subjects, which, When once 
enacted, require merely to be cited in other places. 

There were also some drafts, but in an unfinished state, on the 
syhiect of Police, as follows : — On Village Police ; on District 
Police j on Zillah Police ; on the Police of Sudder Stations. Corre- 
spondence, Lists of Queries, &c., it would be in vain to attempt to 
estimate, though they add greatly, probably a fourth, to the duties 
of the Committee. 

It may be observed, that, of all productions, Regulations lire the 
least showy in displaying the quantity of work done. As the ob- 
ject is to simplify and condense, the greater the pains bestowed, the 
shorter, within certain limits, the Regulation finally becomes. In 
framing a Regulation, twice as much, and often three times as 
much, as the Regulation in the end contains, may, probably, be 
estimated to have been written. — Yours, very truly, 

C N . 

List. 

A Regulation for constituting couits of justice and defining the 
powers and duties of the judges and officers thereof. 

A Regulation to facilitate the amicable adjustment of disputes of 
a civil nature, by means of aibitrators. 

A Regulation for trying and deciding disputes regarding the boun- 
daries of villages, by means of a special commission, 

A Regulation prescribing the forms of proceeding in the courts of 
law in civil suits and appeals. 

A Regulation containing provisions as to courts of justice — their 
sittings, the mode of communicating with them, the mode of keep- 
ing the minutes of their proceedings, the scaling, signing, and lan- 
guage of process, and granting copies of papers within records. 

A Regulation directing by what law the judgments of courts of 
justice are to be goveuied, and in what manner such law is to be 
ascertained. 

A Regulation for admitting persons to sue or defend, in suits or 
appeals, in forma paupens. 

A Regulation prescribing the rules by which titles to exemption 
from the payment of revenue are acquired by grants and by pre- 
scription — the limitations in regard to actions of various descrip- 
tions — and a special limitation as to bonds granted under former 
Governments by cultivators. 

A Regulation for ascertaining the rate of interest, and fixing a 
limitation to the running thereof in certain cases ; and for prescribing 
rules as to tenders of payment, and the possession and rate of pro- 
perty mortgaged and pledged. 

A Regulation tor levying a stamp duty on certain law and other 
papers, within the territories subordinate to tlie presidency of Bombay. 
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A Regulation to provide for the formal recognition of heirs, exe- 
cutors, and administrators, and for the appointment of administrators 
afld managers of property by the comt. 

A Regulation for establishing a register of deeds, obligations, and 
other writings in each zillah throughout the territories subordinate to 
the Presidency of Bombay. 

A Regulation for the appointment and removal of kazees, and for 
ensuring an efficient and regular decharge of their duties. 

A Regulation for defining the duties ol \illnge accountants unci 
prescribing forms for the dilferent registers which they are to keep, 


Wo M AN ’ S P 11 1 U N DSIII 1 *. 

The it k is an ecstacy abo\e, 

The rich delight ot woman’s hue ; 

A feeling free tiom passion’s dross, 

Enhanced in \alue by (lie loss ; 

Which holy hermit’s heait may (ill, 

And yet the saint be holy still. 

Tis woman'h/nniiW///) — constant, kind, 

And sensitive as woman s mind. 

It is a ihmie more inly pore. 

More mild than love — and (will endure. 

Love’s fuel soon may be < onsum’d , 

Beauty will fade when youth hath bloom’d; 

But woman’s fnerdslnji, ever gieen, 

In age’s vvintei best is seen. 

Then shall its verdure far cm cl 
The brightest shades in Paplnan civil. 

Man seldom knows it • avarice, lame, 

Ambition, pride*, assume its name, 

And ape its actions, but the (heal 
Is soon perceived, when mteiests nieit. 

If they but clash, his iiiendship Hies, 

And cold reserve its jilcae sii|)]>hcs. 

Vet men llieie ;n e, iluaigli tlnv be few, 

W ho own the charm, and feci it loo ; 

Who are not villains, though they smile ; * 

Who know the woild, ycl shun its guile. 

Believe me, (Horn, one of those, 

And thine the kindred he ut I diose, 

And still shall cherish near mine own. 

Till into one the twain be grown ; 

One in affection and m hale, 

One through the smiles and frown i of (ate. , 

b. a b. 

— * ~ T*r 

* * A mail may smile, and smile, aval lie a villain,’ — ^UALvSi’EAnE. 
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Progress op Oriental Literature. 

Since the publication, in 1810, by M. Ouwaroff, President of the 
Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburg!!, of his project for an Asiatic 
Academy, and since his foundation of an Asiatic Museum, the 
study of the Oriental language has made rapid progress in Russia. 
Besides the two chairs in the university, tilled "by Professor Sen- 
kowski, who teaches the Arabic and Turkish, and M. Dsehaafar, 
who teaches the Persian, which is his native language ; the Em- 
peror founded last year an Oriental Institution, which is now in full 
activity. In it are taught the Arabic, Persic, and Turkish lan- 
guages, and to these are added the Tartar, Mongol, Kalmuck, 
Mantchon, Chinese, Armenian, and modern Greek. The Arabic is 
taught by Professor Demangc, and the Persian hv Professor Char- 
may, both from Paris ; the Turkish is taught by Counsellor Vlan- 
gali, a native of Constantinople. Together with this establishment, 
there are many others at Orenburgh, Casan, Astrakan, Teflis, 
Omsk, &c. The following is a brief notice of some remarkable 
works which appeared last year : 

A Report, by Ibn-Fosgland, and other Arabs, on the ancient Rus- 
sians j with text and translation, and critical and philological re- 
marks, in German, by Professor Prahn. — A Supplement to the Ge- 
neral History of the Huns, Turks, and Moguls, containing an 
abridgment of the history of the dominion of the Usbeck Tartars in 
Great Bucharia, from their establishment in the country, to the 
year 1709, and a continuation of the History of Kharizm from the 
death of Aboul-Ghazi-Khan, to the same period ; by J. Nenkow- 
ski. — Researches on the Religious, Political, and Literary History of 
the Ancient Inhabitants of Asia, principally of the Thibetians and 
Mongols. In German, by Schmidt. — Numi Cutiei, qui in Impera- 
torcs Augo Musco solitario Petropoli servantur. Rceensuit C. M. 
Frith n. — Numi Cutiei anecdoti ex variis muscis seleeti et illustrati, 
by the same. These two Memoirs are inserted in the Memoirs of 
the Imperial Academy of sciences of St. Petersburgh, for 1821, 
which also contains — F. Munteri, episc. Selandne, Comment, de 
numo plumbeo. — Zenobiai, Regime (Mentis, et umeo Palmyreno ; 
together with a Memoir on the Royal Castle of the Bosphorus, and 
of the city of Gargaza in the Golden Chersonese, by M. Kohler. 

The ‘ 8on of the Country,’ one of the best Journals in Russia, 
speaking of the progress of Oriental Literature says, ‘ that they 
rejoice at the change which is taking place with regard to their re- 
lations with the East. Formerly, it was through Western Europe 
that information respecting Asia reached them j but now it is 
taking its natural direction, and fixing in Russia as the point of 
departure, to arrive at the other parts of the civilized world. 
Honour and glory to the protectors of the sciences ! and our best 
wishes and thanks to all who contribute to carry their praiseworthy 
intentions into execution!’ 
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Inquiry into the Right or Justice of the Punishment 
of Death. 

If antiquity has an undoubted right to the admiration and to the 
gratitude of all ages, it is without doubt for the attention it gave 
to the study of morals and the practice of the virtues it dictates. 
The schools of Pythagoras, of Zeno, of Socrates, o Acred not, like 
the academies which have succeeded them, a scandalous contrast 
between argumentative reason and practical vice. With them the 
sublime precepts of philosophy expired not within the walls of 
their schools; they dignified both the man and his conduct; and 
after having taught wisdom in their academics, these great and 
eloquent men, added, in the commerce of life, m the forum, and by 
the domestic hearth, the authority of example to that of their theories. 
Then the greatest of orators, and the most virtuous of monarehs, 
were in the senate and on t he throne the same as they were on the 
benches of the Poitico, — the friends, the defenders of the human 
race. With slavery sprung up all the laxity and the vices with 
which modern society is still polluted ; and in this age of injustice 
and vanity, in which force has audaciously usurped the place of 
law, and caprice that of justice, we have no reason to be surprised 
that one of the most important questions of natural right has not 
been negatively resolved, — we mean whether man, under particular 
circumstances, have the right of slaying his follow man with the 
sword of the law ! 

But how is it that an inquiry, which refers to the whole human 
race, and on which reposes the whole of morality, all the legality of 
social justice, should have escaped the investigation of the ancients? 
They lived under a republic, they lived under a form of government 
the most proper to give man the idea of his own dignity, by re- 
minding him continually of his noble ongin, and foiling him every 
instant to examine the justice of the principles on winch the social 
laws were said to be established f Strange blindness ! alfording an 
infallible proof, that human institutions, even the most admirable, in 
order to make them lenlly good, want tin* aid of that auxiliary, 
whose authority nothing can resist, time ! Thus, then, these philo- 
sophers confined themselves to the study of the relations of man to 
man; but not having connected the study of these relations with 
that of the political system under which they lived, they, conse- 
quently, were unable to make the result of their inquiry hear upon 
the subject of a legislation to which they blindly and without exa- 
mination submitted. It seemed as if the law was to them a fierce 
divinity, the whole of whose acts it was right to adore in silence. 
They did not teach, also, that if society imposes on man certain 
duties which he recognizes, lie has also certain rights which are not 
transferable, because emanating from God himself. 
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Works of 'these philosophers, the odious maxima of otyf 
rahttflirnforitily fell under the noble maxims of liberty, this triumph 
wtfeibatffen in regard to the good of the human raec, since the prin- 
cijilesi? oi* rrtther the dogmas, on which tyranny rests, are not even 
discussed in these works. It would not, perhaps, be 1 difficult « tn 
jftove, that to this negligence in establishing political constitutions, 
arid above all legislation on the right which man holds from heaven, 
tthd Which should be embraced in every system of morals, nvay, bb 
attributed the destruction of those admirable republics which disap* 
pfehred in the midst of tempests, perishing under the attacks and 
jJrtndpfet of tyranny. > 

tVe have always so servilely imitated the ancients, that it Would 
have been very surprising, if the monarchical governments, which 
succeeded the Roman republic, had not received with avidity the 
maxims of a legislative system so favourable to the free and -easy 
exterdse of despotism ; and if those maxims had not again' become 
the principles on which the same ideas were to be exercised. The 
right also of punishing, and of punishing 'with rigour, has always 
seemed so inherent to a monarchical or aristocratical government, 
fhat discussions on it are never awakened, but when the public 1 mind 
has ’« tendency to republicanism. 

It was not till towards the end of the eighteenth century, after 
BeecariA, in his profound dialectics, had pointed out the- errors! of 
legislation, and after Rousseau had crushed, under the lightning of 
life 1 eloquence, the principles inimical to liberty and the dignity of 
man ; — it was not till then, that certain elevated minds, philosopher 
truly worthy of that name, dwovered that society overstepped its 
power, in depriving the murdeicr or the brigand of life ; questioned 
the legality of the court, and the salutary lnlluencc of the scaffold 
on public and private morals , and began to doubt the advantages 
which 1 till then had been supposed to result from public punish- 
ments. 

< Thirty years of profound discussion, during which w'e .sec the most 
enlightened and virtuous men of England and France employing 
their talents, have hardlv produced, even in cultivated minds, this 
conviction, that capital punishment, regarded at present by writers 
on criminal law and legislation as the palladium of the laws and 
pUblie safety, is, on the contrary, hut the error, to say no more, of a 
narrow, Gothic, and fearful sj-tem of legislation; the bug hear of 
morality, and the mockery of the societies where it reigns; and that 
it is .so far from being an obstacle to crime, that it is an eneourogc- 
ipfept to it. 

«nlf 6omc philanthropic writers proclaimed with energy this great 
truth, that the punishment of death is both uselc-s and immoral, the 
great mass ot legislators ohstinatel) repulsed the opinion. In, fact, 
that' !the system of Draco has received the sanction of time, is the 
only defence they offer ! Excellent sanction ! which has consecrated 
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almost every error that exists, and is respectable only in the eyes )of 
prejudiced or ignorant men. Vet the infant, at its mother’s breast,, 
will sooner tear the mantle with which its mother has enveloped it,, 
than our systematic legislators will burst the bonds in which prejq- 
dice holds them under our feudal monarchies. It is this which ex- 
plains why the two most enlightened nations of Europe have not 
taken a part in the great question on the punishment of death. 
Happy if they do not delay too long to follow the noble example 
which will have been given them b> other states. It is not suffi- 
cient for the glory of a nation, to produce men who enlighten it by, 
their genius ; it is necessary, moreover, that the nation should adopt, 
the means, which these worthy citizens ollei it, of making the pco* 


pie better. * 

If human genius develops itself under every form of govern- 
ment, it cannot be doubted that the ideas, which tend to the amelion 
ration of the human species, must particularly flourish under tlm 
influence of republican principles. It K in fact, apparent that re- 
publicans must be interested in adopting ideas, of which the direct 
and precise end is to fortifV public morals. Let us he no longer 
astonished, then, at seeing the United Slates, and the Canton of 
Geneva, solemnly proclaim the abolition of the punishment of 
death. 

In 18<26, M. Ue Comptc do Sollon, :i (ionovosc, proposed a pnzf 
of 500 francs for the best essay in favour ot the aboh ton of capitalf 
punishment. This example was followed ’) 

Morality at l’ari.s, which oll'eied a prize m l,n()0 franc* tor the beat 

essay on the same subject. 

The publication we are about to notice* lllf,ri<{ 

Geneva and Paris. Some of 0111 readers may think that the work 
of which we are thus speaking, is only one ot those J" VC J ^ \*^ L 
which succeeded in a.t net.demie.d combat, and followed ^ ,, r f d h ^ 
mC ral fate Others, finding that it prosmlios the punishment of 
ri S imagine, perhaps that ,t ts a tp.es, ion e.nteermng one of 
those Utopias, which, from I’la.o to Nr J lion. as More, b.ivo 
amused t hi 'imagination of such men, w eaned wtth spetiking of the 
sad realities that surround them. To do away with these faUc det» 
and unjust prejudices, we think it right to gm • , n < . ■ y 

the work, following progressively the reasomng o he nuh.'Vc 

shall then leave our readers to judge lor thcmsclus, wli th r t ic 

t<naii iiilu luivc • . L . rlc or the rational conclusion ot 

production is a mere Itopun rium, m 

a sound and philosophical mind. 

The author has divided hi . work into o,,™ 

first is subdivided into three part-, 11,1(1 r ' ^ 

• On the Penal Sv stem, a 11,1 ' h " Paris' V". PaTiK 

cular. By M.C. Lucas Advocate in the Kojal Com t 

Iieehert. 
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Office of Human .Justice ; on the Penal System in general ; on 
the Ptmishment of Death in particular. The second section is di- 
vided into two parts : On Repression in general 3 on the Punish- 
ment of Death in particular. The third section examines by what 
Combination of repressive guarantees, uniting all the conditions of 
justice and expediency, the punishment of death and the penal sys- 
tem, to which it is joined, ought to be supplanted. Let us see 
how the author begins his argument. 

'The existence,’ saysM. Lucas, * which is diffused through the uni“ 
verse is only sacred and inviolable in man 3 because in man only, 
endowed with liberty and reason, it possesses the character of per- 
sonality. Man has not only a right to existence, he has still more, 
a right to exist such as flod made him, that is to say, bee, active, 
Intelligent ; and this right is so sacred, that even he himself can- 
not lawfully resign it. Society altogether has a legal authority 
only to protect the right, and not in any ease to sacrifice it. With 
regard to all the other consequent benefits of existence, liberty, ac- 
tivity, intelligence, (benefits which the author terms accidental or 
human,) it is not from (iod that man immediately receives them. 
Accidental and variable they are 3 but as the development of the 
humanity of which they are the acquisition and the conquest, 
they may be restrained, modified, extended by the effect of social 
connections.’ 

Certain rights and duties arise from these accidental advantages, 
and belong to them. These are the things which fall under the 
proper cognisance of human laws. The codes of the most civi- 
lised people strongly depend on the obligations resulting from these 
rights and duties. Rut these obligations destroy not natural equity. 
They make men rich and happy, hut not masters. The work of 
civilization is not to destroy that of the creation 3 civilization 
is but a part of the gifts of (iod and of human conquests. 
Thus society recognizes a prion the sanctity and inviolability of 
the benefits which man receives from his creation 3 but there is a 
limit assigned to their inviolability. It is that which appears to 
spring from their very v iolation. It is in this case that the right 
of interference is pretended 3 and it is to maintain the preservation 
of these blessings that a right tt punish is laid claim to. It is 
thence its office is derived j it is from this that the most part of 
legislators and philosophers have accumulated their sophisms to 
make out a being who lives in body and soul, endued with a sensi- 
bility which comprehends the attributes of man and of Divinity, vul- 
nerable in all and for all. The author successfully refutes these 
dangerous paradoxes, and, as we think, establishes by a chain of 
luminous and decisive reasoning the true notion of society. 

The word society, (says he,) may be understood in two different 
ways. Sometimes it designates the whole body of citizens, and is 
then opposed to the word individual. Sometimes it designates a state 
or manner of living, and is then opposed to one of solitude. 
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Considered as a collective body, society has certain rights and 
advantages which assist each other, and which by their union be-' 
come greater and firmer than they would be if separated. It has 
others, which existing only by an intimate connection with the per- 
sonality of individuals, are consequently neither more nor less 
powerful than they arc in each one singly. The former of these 
two classes is that of conventional good, which the author has al- 
ready named human or accidental, and which may be alienated and 
transferred in this world, because it is here acquired. This is that 
which may be spent in the service of kings to make them the 
richest and most opulent of men. This kind of good also deserves 
more attention in proportion as the contracting parties are more 
numerous, and for the enjoyment of which, the majority should 
carry it against the minority but no means must be called to their 
aid not authorised in human competition. The other class is that 
of Divine right, of good inherent to the personality of every one en- 
dowed with reason ; rights which nothing can diminish nor augment j 
and which, by their nature, arc ns sacred in one man as in a million, 
because there is no collective law of liberty, of intelligence, of ac- 
tivity, of existence ; they have only an individual law ■, it is not in 
the people but in man that Clod has placed this right. Put a mil- 
lion of men on one side, and a single man on the other, there is no 
more right to take it from the one than the other. There are only 
more in the former instance called to enjoy the same advant;ige. 
Thus, then, the law of preservation in society, considering society 
as a collective being, is but that of the individual — that of man. 

The author, in fact, considers society as a state or manner of 
living. There is, says he, a general fatality which is seen in all 
beings, and which belongs to "the principles and form of their ex- 
istence. This fatality which extends e\cn to the manner of their 
existence, is creation. Like every thing else in the world, man 
comes under this universal observation, like all other beings he is 
a subject of this fatality. Man springs up like the plants, he has 
no greater share in forming himselt or in determining the manner 
of his being. To this general fatality which gives birth to man, 
we may add another which occasions his existence, not only for so- 
ciety, but for this or that particular society. It is this which 
makes an individual a native of one country rather than another. 

Thus then society, considered as a state, exists by two principles : 
the one fatal, eternal, divinely decreed, that is, sociability. The 
other conventional and variable, the work of men ; this is the form 
of sociablity, association, political union. The divine law of so- 
ciability is not vulnerable by man, and it has no need of being 
protected by punishments, for, wherever man is, there will ever be 
society. Man is sociable by nature. The political forms of asso- 
ciation, whether they be monarchical, aristocratical, or republican, 
’want, and have consequently the right, to be protected but since! 
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they ard purely human, and are not to be put above the creation 
of God> no contradiction to political forms, in as far as they are 
forms, can authorize the taking away from man those blessings he 
receives from God, existence, liberty, activity, intelligence, 
c If man, endowed with reason, has no right over his own exist- 
ence, which he holds from God, certainly he cannot be supposed to 
have it over any one of his kind, the violation of which restriction 
would produce a double crime : a crime against existence, a crime 
against the person. The negative duty, that is to say, the obliga- 
tion to abstain from all offence and hurt of our fellow-being, is 
then evident : the positive duty, or rather that which is not a duty, 
for it is not commanded, devotion, virtue, is beyond human power. 
Whether possessed or absent, it can only occasion, in this world, 
man’s praise or blame. When any one then devotes his life to save 
that of others, it is a sacrifice rendered to the preservation of exist- 
ence in others, with an admirable denial of his own individuality. 

Whilst, however, we do not allow that we have a right over the 
existence of another, it is not necessary to conclude that wc lose 
our right to our own : the duty of self-preservation teaches us to 
defend ourselves against those who attack us ; the right of legal 
defence is derived then from this principle. If we kill the murderer, 
it is not that we may take away his existence, but that we may 
defend our own against the impious attack made upon it. When 
our existence is safe, when our assassin, disarmed, is reduced to an 
incapability of hurting us, then, but only then, his right to existence 
becomes an object of contention, and the right which he has vio- 
lated, will protect him against our attacks, which the duty of self- 
defence no longer renders lawful. Thus the right of legal defence 
is conceived and exercised without either a duty or a right to esta- 
blish its propriety. 

■ Here, however, society comes in as a collective body. Its cha- 
racter then is to make force law, and its duty to intervene with all 
Its power, and to cover and protect individual feebleness, unjustly 
endangered. But this great power, like the individual whose. Cause 
it takes in hand, ought to restrain itself when the aggressor is van- 
1 tjulshed and disarmed ; after that its strength has served to protect 
the right, it is proper that theiiight should restrain and disarm 
three ; for never has there been in the world a right over existence. 
Thus then the legality of the scaffold cannot repose on the right 
''which society has to defend itself, but on the right it pretends to 
have of punishing. What the author here says of existence, he 
! Says also of liberty, which he reckons, like existence, among the 
’ personal and inalienable gifts which man receives from God. 
Whilst a wicked man is endeavouring to hurt us, in respect of. li- 
berty, intelligence, or life,- to leave him free is not to respect tjie 
laws' of his creation, but to sacrifice our own ; it is to permit him 
“to 'destroy the good which we cannot abandon without becoming 
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Wicked ourselves. It is necessary then to imprison the culprit, but 
only to protect ourselves against his attacks, always leaving him 
room for repentance, and taking measures to restore him his liberty 
as soon as it is no longer dangerous to our safety. 

It is on the right of legitimate defence thus understood, that the 
author exclusively founds his system of repressive justice. He 
allows his right to society, after having disarmed the offender; of 
putting him to death, neither fur establishing, or preserving mate- 
rial order, nor for chastisement on account of moral order. After 
having examined the intervention of force by society in defence 
of the individuals of which it is composed, and its collective action 
for the defence of the totality of those individuals, that is to 
say, for its national existence, it remains to examine society muter 
a third point of view j that of the right of preservation or legal 
defence, in regard to the political existence of society. 4 There is/ 
says M. Lucas, f a wide difference between the politieal existence of 
society, and the existence of the individuals which compose it: the 
existence of man comes fiomLod; it comes from man into soci- 
eties. In the former, it is the gift of creation ; in the latter, of con- 
vention. This is the reason why there is a character belonging to 
an attack on human life, which belongs not to one on political ex- 
istence.’ The existence of societies is only of this world ; they 
have no soul or other, life, in which they will be judged according 
to their works, and, to use the fine expression of M. Royer Collaro, 
Mhe immortality of Rome and Athens is in history.’ 

' It is then, in fact, not a crime to change the political forms of 
Society. These changes are not only a right of human nature ; 
they are necessary to its perfection. 

But these changes have certain legitimate principles, and these 
are easily distinguished. The politieal slate is conventional. It ik ne- 
cessary that this political existence should be modified by the regular, 
free, and enlightened intervention of all the members of it. The author 
then points out different kinds of treason. 1 le combats the opinions 
of Blackstonc, Eden, Bradford, Voltaire, Parsons, Beccaria, Pel- 
letier de St. Jargean, who allow the right of society to punish 
treason with death. * It is not true,’ sa>s he, ‘ that a criminal whom 
society holds in its power can put its members in danger. There is 
no real danger for a political form when attacked, but when also the 
greater number of the citizens sympathise with the culprit ; and in 
this ease history teaches us that the danger, far from being lessened 
by his punishment, becomes more menacing. It is said that so- 
ciety has a right and duty to defend itself, and that it may and ought 
to do every thing necessary to its preservation. It then it can only 
exist but by the death of one or more of its members, it may re- 
quire the sacrifice of them to preserve its existence. I deny the 
fact and the right ; neither is evident. Is it not certain, after the 
principles already established, that no man would sacrifice my life to 
save his own, and that a million have no greater right, because it 
belongs not to numbers but indiv iduals ? Since I am a man, it is 
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equally mine as it is the multitude’s. The right is not augmented 
by the number which enjoys it, otherwise the value and importance 
of a right would rest on a calculation, and little societies would be to 
great societies, as an individual, in regard to the one or the other. 
This would be but the reasoning of the stronger. 

It must be allowed, then, to sacrifice a man in honour of an abstract 
principle, of safety, is like following the example of theltidians offer- 
ing human sacrifices to their gods. The danger of any social system, 
which is the work of man, cannot authorize the destruction of life, 
which is tta work of God. If the danger of the social system be 
not real, then they commit a useless impiety by protecting it by 
punishment. If the social system be in real danger, the aggressor, 
may possibly be put to death, when his aggression is just. If 
the punishment of death has no relation to the justice of preservation, 
has it not still less to that other penal justice which refers to perver- 
sity of actions, or, in other words, to the penal office of society ? 
Such is the question which the author discusses in the tenth 
chapter, and which he resolves negatively. According to him, so- 
ciety has no penal office to fulfil. It is a power he recognizes in 
no part of this world. In order that society might lawfully punish, it 
should understand perfectly the intention of the criminal, the rela- 
tion of his act to the moral law he has violated, and, lastly, should 
know of some punishment exactly propot tinned to bis criminality. 
But how shall we know men’s intentions, or understand the real 
text of the law? "Where shall we find punishment and rewards to 
exercise a penal or remunerative justice. Man can possess these 
three indispensable requisites for exercising the office only by ap- 
proximation. The justice, therefore, which society exercises can 
only be a fallible justice, since man fully understands neither inten- 
tion nor law ; it will be but an incomplete justice, since when even 
he understands the crime lie has no scale to measure the punish- 
ment. 

From the penal law written by society, there can only proceed a 
justice incomplete in another respect. ‘ Social justice,’ says the 
author, ‘ being only a negative justice, and not a coercive justice, 
leaves submitted to religious, natural, and popular sanctions our 
duties to God, to ourselves, and even to our fellow-beings, inas- 
much as our relations to our fellow-beings are within the sphere of 
the justice of benevolence. 

Thus, when social justice prohibits murder, it is not justice only 
which prohibits it. Religion, conscience, public opinion, prohibit it 
also. Religion, in the name of the duty of man towards God 
conscience, in the name of the duties of man towards himself j opi- 
nion, in the name of the duties of man towards his fellows j duties 
which comprehend that justice of benevolence which the social law 
cannot embrace. These sanctions are overthrown, and their har- 
mony destroyed, when social justice, pretending to be the only jus- 
tice, arrogates to itself the right of punishment. All is destroyed 
by the scaffold } there is nothing but a brutalizing and profanation 
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of our nature in the blow of the axe, which takes away that remorse 
which endows the past with pain, and the future with virtue. There 
is a kind of avheism in the stroke which takes from man the re- 
sponsibility of his destiny, and which sends him to the grave in the 
midst of his crimes. Thus the sanction of the guillotine, which 
men would have pass for that of justice, destroys all others. It de- 
stroys also our dignity, brings contempt on our nature, and over- 
turns the sublime plan of Providence in this w orld, and its consum- 
mation in another. 

Tn moral order, the source of all good and of all evil is liberty. 
When moral order is disturbed, it is to liberty we muSt look both 
for the cause and the remedy. Where there is no liberty, there is 
no disturbance of moral order, but where there is not liberty, there 
can be no possible enjoyment of moral older. The fust duty of a Go- 
vernment is, not to provoke its subjects to abuse their liberty, as 
they do in states where they raise lotteries and gaming to the rank 
of national institutions, and where piracy is sanctioned by the laws. 
It is not to this, however, restrictive justice should be confined. It 
ought To encourage liberty by promoting the instruction of the 
people, and permitting industi) to diffuse happiness. ‘ Do you 
wish to have fewer crimes,’ sa\s the patriot, ‘ render the lower 
order of people happy, iaise their minds to the dignity of citizen- 
ship.’ Judicial condemnations are also a part ot preventive justice, 
when tlicy instruct people to keep from imitating criminals. But 
this salutary elTect does not result from capital punishments and 
executions. The sight of an .e\et ution is not always terrible to 
other criminals because to brave death is not rarer than to fear it. 
But this sight has, for its certain and infallible consequence, either 
to diminish the hatred of murder, by teaching men to look calmly 
at violent death, indicted in cold blood, and taking something from 
the infamy of the criminal, by inspiring pity for Ins sufferings. It 
even gives, to the last moments of the culprit, a something o so- 
lemnity, which, while he is exposed, almost c hanges public feeling, 
and gives him, like a martyr, a title to admiration. 


Kindred Minds.* 

List, list the music of the winds ! 

Gaze, gaze upon the soft moonlight * 
Are not our minds sweet kindred minds ? 
How we both love this lovely night ! 

Hark, hark that strain, is it not sweet ? 

I see its power in that bright tear, 

In this, in this, our spirits meet, 

The same sweet song to both is dear. 


* From ‘ Moments of Loneliness/ 
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Read, read this tale, a tale of wrong, 

Of faithful Love’s base injury j 

Ah ! Indignation chains thy tongue ; 

Twas thus its power was shown o’er me. 

Hark ! at the door Misfortune pleads, — 

A way-worn trav’ller asks a home , 

Shall we not go where pity leads, 

And welcome to our humble dome ? 

Thou clasp’st me closer to thy breast, 

What makes thee now so dear to me ? 

Oh ! have we not both — both been blest 
In soothing other’s misery > 

Thou gazest on the star-bright heaven, 

With heaven’s own rapture in thine eye. 

And the same wish to both is given, — 

‘ Oh may our spirits meet on high !’ 


(written immediately after the foregoing.) 

Sweet dream of happiness ! yet stay, — 

Why vanish with the sinking lay, 

As with the gale-tones of the night 
The spirits of the blest and bright ? 

The song, the moonlight, and the tale, 

Are here, and want’s, complaining wail ; 

But none, oh none ! to share with me 
The radiance or the minstrelsy. 

None, — none to give or take the meed 
That waits upon compassion’s deed ; 

None, — none to share that happiness, 
O’erflowing when we others bless. 

None, — none to glance with me an eye 
Of holiest hope to jonder sky, 

And whisper ‘ All our sorrows o’er, 

Wc shall meet there to part no more !’ 

And why is this, — and is there none. 

No reason why I’m thus alone ? 

And would not earth be far too dear. 

If my soul’s soul were with me here ? 

Yes, yes j and hence it is denied, 

And the world made a desert wide. 

That the heart-prayer may ever come— 

( Oh take me to the eternal home !’ 
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Second Part of the Reform of the Mofussil Courts. 

The present mode of administering justice in the Mofussil 
Courts, seems objectionable on two accounts. 


Language. 

First, the language of the Court is Persian, which is foreign at 
this day to every description of subjects in the empire, and is both 
impolitic in regard to the state, and inconvenient to the people. It 
was natural for the first Mussulman Conquerors, whose language 
was Persian, to administer the laws in their own tongue to the 
conquered people} but by the same policy, it their conqueror and 
successor, the British Government, do not adopt the native tongue, 
it should give the law in English. And this upon the whole appears 
to be expedient and politic $ for the language of its native subjects 
is various in different parts of India, and the limit of each is not very 
strictly defined. All would as easily, or nearly so, addict themselves 
to learn English, and have stronger motives to do so than each 
other’s dialects and languages. * 

The Ilindee, (or as it is more commonly called the Ilindoostanee,) 
is in more general use than any other in the upper provinces, and 
amongst the Mussulman population of Bengal j but the Hindoos 
of Bengal, as well as the greater population of Southern Ilindoostan, 
know little or nothing of it. f 

Besides, the more it is desirable to impress the stamp of the 
British character and empire upon the people, the more ought the 
study of the English language to be promoted. It will be the 
speediest and most effectual channel of conveying internal improve- 
ments. By making it the language in which the law speaks every 
day to the people in all parts of the empire, numbers of the most 
active and intelligent of them must become familiar with it, as ttuy 
are now compelled to be with Persian. 

It is more likely to promote justice than the use of the Persian, 
for the Judges at least will have a sure knowledge of their own pro- 
ceedings. The facts will come to them directly from the suitors. 


* The Koran having been written in Arabic, the Mussulman expo- 
sitors of the law would necessarily lmve preferred giving their opinions 
in that language, hut they were constrained by us to gne liun in 
Persian; so that the Persian was not agreeable to any P‘ ‘ ^ 

revenue accounts have, I understand, been directed to be kept m impish 

'"f'VhS SYrSmrt very „„i„ S »( U»fc. 

Oriental Herald , Vol. 16. 2 ^ 
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through only one translation, for which numbers are already very 
sufficiently prepared. Whereas, by the present mode, the suitor 
must first convey his claim or defence through the medium of a 
Persian translation, and then must take the risk of his Judge 
having so intimate a knowledge of that tongue, as not to be 
likely to mistake either the documents or the oral pleadings. The 
use of two tongues only, the one of the suitors and witnesses, the 
other of the Judge and officers of the Court, must, in the adminis- 
tration of justice, be safer, if not more expeditious, than each com- 
municating with the other through the medium of a third language 
foreign to both, but most of all to the unlearned suitors. It will 
operate us a salutary check upon the Judge himself to deliver his 
judgment and assign his reasons [as every Judge should be bound 
to do in open Court] in his own tongue, without any cover. This 
alteration will of itself be a great acquisition, but its benefit will 
be inestimably enhanced by its connection with another reform — 
that is, 

English Pleaders. 

The introduction of English Pleaders into the Mofussil Courts ; 
I will not say in the place of [the country may be safely left to 
judge between them] Imt in addition to the. Native Pleaders .* 
That the Native Pleaders, with perhaps some rare exceptions, do 
not afford any effectual assistance to the Courts, experience has too 
plainly shown $ that they frequently embarrass their proceedings, 1 
have been informed from the best authority. How can it be other- 
wise, when it is considered how deficiently they arc educated in all 
the principles of real knowledge and learning. The very regula- 
tions which the Go\ eminent, at the suggestion of the Courts, has 
been obliged to make to guard against their ignorance and corrup- 
tion, sufficiently declare their general incapacity, pronencss to extor- 
tion, and degraded condition. Contrast this with the enlightened 
education, the profound and various learning, both professional and 
general, the elc\ ated talents and free services of the British Par j 
consider the influence which a set of gentlemen, so educated and 
disciplined to honour and justice, must have, when dispersed through- 
out the country, engaging the confidence of the wealthy, vindicating 
the injured, sharing the feelings, and aiding, by their counsel 
and eloquence, in the lawful protection of all j appreciate the acces- 
sion of moral strength to the Government, from such an acquisition 
of British character, talents, and influence 5 and all this attainable 
with little, if any expense to it. 

Modes of introducing English Pleaders. 

There are two modes by which this measure may be executed , 
one, which I should prefer, because it would tend more speedily to 


* By some, the exceptions are not thought so rare aB by others, but 
the generality of the observations is admitted. 
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correct the excessive evil of the present system, is immediately to 
open the bar of the Mofussil Courts to such barristers as the Com- 
pany might think proper to appoint. 

The Company’s Government might, if it were thought advisable, 
allot a certain number of barristers to their several courts through- 
out the country, according to the exigency of the case; and in 
favour of their present servants in the judicial line, the local Go- 
vernment might be restrained from the appointment of any of those 
barristers to judicial situations in the principal courts for a certain 
number of years, after which they should be eligible.* 

Appointment of Mofussil Barristers , Solicitors, and Attorneys. 

The other mode is lower, but will come to the same result : it is 
to make a selection, on their arrival in India, of those young gen- 
tlemen sent out as writers, who are intended to enter into the legal 
department ; and to require them for a certain period (-say three 
years) to attend as students the sittings of Stickler Dewannce and 
Mizamut Adaulat, at Calcutta, or other of the Mofussil courts in 
the neighbourhood, as well as of the Supremo court, while they 
are also acquiring the native languages in college ; and at the end 
of that period, to call some of them to the bar, and admit others 
as solicitors and attorneys of the Mofussil courts, from whom all 
vacancies in judicial scats throughout the provinces should in due 
time be filled, as opportunity olfercd, and according to the judg- 
ment of the Government, as it is now exercised, with additional 
information afforded by this kind of public probation.} 

The most distinguished barristers and solicitors would, in the 
natural course of things, acquire the confidence of the Natives 
throughout the Company’s dominions ; and thus, in no long time, 
bring a powerful acquisition of strength from public opinion to the 
Government. 

This change of system would require an additional number of 
writers; and, perhaps, of persons advanced to the years of manhood, 
and, in part, qualified for their destination ; hut the great portion 
of them would soon maintain themselves and improve their fortunes 
by their own talents and character ; and a regulation might be made 
accordingly, upon a graduated scale of salary, to be reduced from 
year to year. Its operation, to postpone their advancement to 
judicial seats for three or five years longer than now takes place, 
"ill greatly benefit both themsches and the public. 


* Yet I think that the immediate introduction of a few approved bar- 
risters into the judgment seats of the Zillali courts, where there is the 
greatest press of business, would be calculated to produce public ad- 
vantage. 

t If it should be desired, the Supreme court will immediately pre- 
pare a place for the students to attend in court. 

2 G 2 
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The only remaining difficulty would be in respect of the present 
Native practitioners. These might still be retained till they dropped 
off. For some short time their utility in causes would be obvious • 
in the best of them, on account of their intimate knowledge of the 
^language and habits of the suitors, and of the peculiar customs and 
laws of the provinces ; others of them might be appointed to infe- 
rior situations about the Courts ; and moderate pensions, under spe- 
cial circumstances, would compensate all other reasonable claims, if 
any, upon the Government. Occasion of jealousy in future, if such 
should be found to arise, would be done away by admitting Native 
candidates also to the bar and to act as solicitors, who chose to 
educate themselves for it as before, with the acquirement of English 
in addition to or in place of Persian. 

No Salaries to Barristers and Solicitors as such. 

The Company would not, of course, allow any salaries to their 
writers, who become practising barristers or solicitors, as such, at 
least after the lirst or second year of their practice ; which would 
have a good effect m two ways, the one in relieving the Company 
from the salaries of those writers who entered the judicial line, the 
other in exciting the candidates for present emolument and future 
preferment, to honourable and useful exertions for acquiring the 
proper knowledge and displaying the talent of their vocation ; and 
thus the Government itself will obtain unbought experience of thore 
who are tit for the several judicial employments, when they become 
vacant, for the choice of whom, at present, it is obliged to grope 
in the dark, or is fettered by some blind rule of rotation or seniority, 
quite inapplicable, and dreadfully hazardous to the exercise of judi- 
cial functions. 


Future Benejits from Change of System. 

I look at a future and more extended benefit to arise in both these 
respects from the changing of system ■ one principal cause of the 
expense, uncertainty, and delay of the present course, arises from 
the too early employment, injudicial offices, of very young and in- 
experienced men, who, having never studied law upon any system, 
must necessarily be unacquainted, for the most part, with its prin- 
ciples and practice ; and, as matters are now contrived, have very 
little opportunity of profiting by the example of others, who have 
not long preceded them in the same helpless condition. There is 
little or no continuity of knowledge and experience in the present 
system. 

The young Judge must set off with a small stock in hand, and he 
leaves po ear-witnessing successor to the hard-earned experience 
which he afterwards acquires. This begets the necessity, and has 
enforced the providing of checks upon checks, not only to correct 
the final errors, but even to guide the interlocutory proceedings of 
such magistrates. Hence the cumbrous machinery, box within 
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box, appeal upon appeal, which over-loads the judicial proceedings 
of the Mofussil Courts, and leads to insufferable vexation and delay, 
with proportionable expense. There is seldom any tolerable cer- 
tainty, even when a cause is to be heard ; and the parties arc accus- 
tomed to retain agents, at monthly salaries, to give them information 
of it. 

Barristers , Judges , and Magistrates. 

But when barristers of some Knowledge and experience shall be 
appointed in the first instance to act as Judges and Justices of the 
Peace within certain districts, having the cognizance of all but 
capital and state offences (which should be reserved for the superior 
Judges) and also of civil causes to a moderate amount without 
appeal, (except as after mentioned, more especially when two, 
four, or more solicitors and attorneys, according to the magnitude 
and population of the principal cities and towns and neighbouring 
districts, shall be appointed to act before those barristers, judges, 
and magistrates, to whom the clients may hav e recourse if they 
please for atlvice and assistance,) there will be no necessity tor the 
perpetual checks and superintendance which are now exercised j 
the superior courts and Judges will be relieved from much of the 
burthen which at present overwhelms them, and the expense of the 
whole establishment will probably be reduced. 

It should be made a condition of being called to the bar, that a 
barrister should be liable to he appointed to act as a Judge and 
Magistrate in a district within the range of his attendance on the 
particular court or courts where lie is permitted to practise $ and as 
there would be no civil appeal from Ins judgments in matters ot 
fact, there would he no clashing of interests. If it should he found 
necessary that the superior courts should continue sitting, as they 
now do, with verv short vacations, this duty must he borne in rota- 
tion.* Consulting the -genius of this people, 1 should recommend 
that every barrister, judge, and magistrate, when acting in his own 
court, as well as in the superior courts, should wear a plain black 
robe, and that the superior Judges should have their proper robes 
of office j and that each of these, on his entrance into office, should 
be sworn to his allegiance and duty in open comt. 

The barrister, judge, and magistrate should be permitted to re- 
ceive certain reasonable fees ot court (ot which public notice should 
be hung up in a conspicuous place m his court) for all business 
done by him as a judge and magistrate, (leaving his bar fees to he 
purely honorary.) This, with his practice as a barrister in the supe- 
rior court or courts of his district, would probably compensate Ins 
services 3 or, if that were doubtful at iirst, a moderate additional. 


* Reasonable vacations rather promote than impede the just despatch 
of business, by giving rest to the administrators, and due tunc for prepa- 
ration. 
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and temporary salary ■ from the public during his magisterial ses- 
sions, to make up the deficiency, if any, according to the present 
establishment, with the expectation of' future preferment, would 
suffice. 

Solicitors and Attorneys. 

The solicitors and attorneys permitted to practise in the same dis- 
trict court, would naturally obtain, and would principally look for, 
their emolument to the legal business of the district, in proportion 
to their character and talents. In addition, they would attend on 
the Barrister’s Court, and might each, in his turn, month by month, 
register and attest its proceedings, and should be entitled to mode- 
rate fees for his trouble, besides a small salary from the public purse 
during such registering by way of retainer. Each of these persons 
would be a check upon the conduct of the other j to prevent abuse, 
they might be eligible to the higher judicial situation as a reward of 
superior talent and merit. 

The assistance of these solicitors and attorneys, in preparing the 
cases which come for trial before the circuit courts, or superior 
tribunals, would be invaluable to those courts, by methodizing and 
expediting the pleadings and evidence, and bringing them to so 
many distinct issues, elucidated as they would be by the final assist- 
ance of the attendant barristers 5 which would save an infinity of 
time and labour, now lost to the superior judges in developing undi- 
gested masses of papers, or in the mere drudgery of inferior clerks. 
This would prevent that accumulation of arrears which no human 
exertions of industry and talent can now keep down. 

Pundit , Moulevee , Interpreter , Peons, &>c. 

Besides an interpreter, pundit, moulevee, and an establishment of 
peons, to attend and execute the orders of the barrister, judge, and 
magistrate in court, the head-man in every village in the district, 
(and more in the greater villages and towns,) .should be sworn in as 
officers to assist process, and preserve the peace, with a certain 
badge of office conferring honour in the eyes of the people.'* 

1 illage Policy and Civil Jurisdiction. 

Under the superintendance, and in some degree (better explained 
in the third part of this subject) the appellated summary jurisdiction 
of such a well-informed judge and magistrate as I have described, 
the village jurisdictions,! both of police and of arbitrator in village 


* If it be thought necessary that a barrister should be qualified in 
the language of the country to act without an interpreter, the latter 
would be unnecessary ; but this will delay the period of relief in this 
mode, and may prevent the acquisition of barristers of a higher degree 
of talent and experience, a few of whom would be invaluable as models 
for the test. The office might be temporary. 

f It is doubted if they ever existed in Bengal. 
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concerns, may, if they ever existed here, be most beneficially re- 
vived, or brought into activity throughout the provinces ; if they 
never existed, the sub-native commissioners, in each village, will 
perform the same function. 

Police , Barrister , and Collector. 

In matters of mere police, the collector of the district might 
exercise co-equal jurisdiction with the barrister-judge and magis- 
trate.* 

Revenue. 

In matters of revenue the barrister-judge, and magistrate, and 
collector, should have joint-jurisdiction, to loe exercised in a sum- 
mary manner upon complaint by the party aggrieved, except where 
the title of land of a certain amount was a question, which should 
be referred to the Superior Court, and have precedence of trial 
there to all other matters. I am, however, much inclined to think 
that it would be advantageous to have a separate superior court for 
the sole determination of all high matters of revenue, f 

Appeal Re-liearing. 

Though I would allow no appeal from the judgment of the barrister- 
judge and magistrate on matters of fact within the scope and limit of 
his jurisdiction, unless upon motion made before himself in open 
court, within one month after he saw reasonable ground to doubt his 
first conclusion, and to direct a re-hearing, yet, if the party aggrieved 
were dissatisfied with his judgment in point of law, either as to the 
improper admission or rejection of evidence, or as to his conclusion 
of law upon the whole matter, and having taken the objection as to 
the matter of evidence in open court at the time it was received or 
rejected} upon the statement of such objection in writing, either 
upon the point of evidence, or of an erroneous conclusion, signed 
by any solicitor or attorney of the court, or by the party aggrieved, 
within one week after final judgment pronounced, the barrister- 
judge and magistrate should be bound to transmit such objection to 
the Court of Circuit, or Superior Court of his district, together with 
his notes of the evidence on which the objection arises ; and the 
Judges of Circuit, or Superior Court, should, on consideration of the 
same, certify their opinion in writing, under their hands, to the 
barrister-judge and magistrate 3 j who, having given notice of the 

* It is suggested that the collector’s duties had best he restricted to 
mattersof revenue. If so, some other British office should he associated 
for this purpose with the barrister-magistrate’s, particularly in the larger 
districts ; for in populous districts the police should never he at a stand 
for a day. 

t Something like this exists already, which, if found lo answer, had 
better be preserved. The collector communicates with the judge. 

X Tobe explained by the interpreter of the court in the Native tongue, 
if not spoken by himself. 
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same in one open Court, should read his own statement of the case, 
and the certified opinion of the Superior Judge, in another open 
Court, in one week from such notice, or sooner it both parties be in 
attendance, and should conform his judgment to the directions com 
tained in such certificate. 

Necessity of a Change of System. 

With the most anxious desire to promote public economy, care 
must be taken that the end is not sacrificed or hazarded for the 
means. You may rely on it, and 1 hope the truth may not he learned 
in a more unpleasant manner, that the present system cannot go on. 
An additional number of well-instructed and efficient British judges 
and magistrates are much wanted in many of the populous towns 
and districts of India, both for civil and criminal jurisdiction. 
Moorshedabad and its districts have, I am told, a population nearly 
equal to Calcutta, and must, probably, contain above halt a million 
of persons ; and yet there is but one magistrate, and his assistant, 
to render justice on the spot to this immense multitude. 

Retaining the Rule under British Magistrates. 

The revival or appointment of any Village Police, or Village 
Court, or Commissioner of Arbitration, will prove of inestimable 
utility, if placed under the control of a local British Magistracy : 
but without that control, innumerableevilswill speedily grow up the 
body of the people will cease to look to British protection and the 
reins of empire will be loosened. The measure here suggested is 
calculated to give a class of Judges and Magistrates to the people 
which, by rendering prompt and efficacious judgment to them, will 
give new lustre and security to the British Rule, with the least, it 
any, additional burthen to the state. 

Evtension of System to meet the Occasion. 

Whenever it distinctly appeared, that thenumberof causes could not 
be kept down in a district by one Barrister- Judge and Magistrate, an- 
other should be added to the establishment, either temporarily or per- 
manently, as the necessity of the case appeared to require, who should 
bhare in the Court Pees j and thus the system would preserve its 
own balance. If Barristers, Solicitors, and Attorneys, were per- 
mitted to practise in the Superior Courts, the Government would 
always be able to lay its hands upon able and approved men for 
this service, whenever they were wanted. But without knowledge 
and numbers, there must ever be a moral and physical impossibi- 
lity of rendering justice to the people under any system of Law, a 
duty of every government co-ordinate with the defence of its people 
from foreign and domestic enemies. 

Sheriff. 

Finally, I beg leave to suggest, that it would be a great improve- 
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ment of the judicial system in this country, if a certain officer, analo- 
gous to our Sheriff in England, and in Calcutta, were appointed 
within each Zillah, for the execution of the decrees of the Zillah 
Courts, as well as of all superior Courts. Much of the precious 
time of the Judges is now, I understand, wasted, and their proceed- 
ings much embarrassed, by the inferior ministerial occupations 
properly belonging to this officer ; he should execute and return all 
process of appearance, &c., and of execution at his peril, and should 
receive a poundage upon the levy. 

The office might be executed by one of the Barristers, Attorneys, 
or Solicitors of the Superior Court of the district, if such should be 
allowed. 


Lines to U. .1. W. j\I. 

When Hope no more with all its heavenly dyes 
Gilds the lone scene that spreads before our eyes ; 

When life, all cheerless in this world below. 

Presents one darkling path of \ arming woe j 
Then turns the heart to gall and lo\e to hate. 

And the sick soul is rudely desolate. 

Yet will the mind, though almost callous grown. 

Assume by fits a strength that’s not its own, 

Will search e’en then with its. reverted sight. 

For some lov’d object of bereav’d delight. 

And this in view, a not forbidding smile 
Springs o’er the face that •dept too long awhile, 

As if some dear hut buried thought awoke, 

Like pallid moonbeams o’er the shatter d oak ; 

Thus through Remembrance wall a paitial glow 
Illuminate the form of living woe. 

So, R n, thou, whom youthful lo\ e endears, 

Congenial soul of short but halcyon years, 

Can’st, Sun of Memory, clear the clouded brain, 

And lull the throbbing agony of pain. 

Oh! can Remembrance, with its eagle eye, 

Until rill’d review' the blissful hours gone by, 

When each enraptur’d sought the hallow d kiss, 

Look’d up in other’s * eyes and drank of bliss 5 
And all the transport which I felt to sec, 

That heart that others bled for, bleed for me ; 

But lo ! what picture rises to my sight. 

In scenes of day and visions of the night , 

* I am not confident that this is correct ; hut Burn-, who is good au- 
thority in points of grammar, has something like it : tliu°, 

* A modest youthful pair, 

In other’s arms breathe out the tender tale,’ &c. 

The Cutter's Saturday I\ ight. 
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A stranger-form appears in Eastern land, 

And looks all statue-like upon the strand; 

Nought docs he heed the low-bent turban 1 d slave. 

Whose garment sweeps the margin of the wave, 

Nought the pale crescent, or the snowy vest, 

Nought the gemm’d dagger, or required behest ; 

His face he lifts, so desolate and lone, 

I start, I tremble, — ’tis, it is, my own. 

And wilt thou seek to penetrate and find 
The cause of all this great absorbing mind, 

This blight of heart, this worship of despair ? 

Go ask thy bosom, maid, thou art not there. 

But when the exile, from his home endeared, 

Is forced to roam o'er lands for ever feared, 

O’er dismal lands, beneath a poisoned sky. 

Where all who live most surely droop or die, 

Tor Death, that tyrant, rears the Upas tree, — 

Can peace touch him, then ask the tame of me. 

And now, my beautiful, thy gentle ear. 

For him whose prayer again thou shalt not hear. 

As well I know, once lelt my native shore. 

That we have met to meet on earth no more, — 

Thou soul of \ irtue, at each rising day. 

When thou alone, thy lover far away, 

Oh ! lift thy virgin fervent prayer that he 
May safely traverse o’er life’s angry sea. 

May tread, in faith and hope, where thou hast trod 
The paths that lead to virtue and to God. 

Adieu, my R — n, what a mournful knell, 

Sounds in that lieart-dissevering word, farewell, — 

To me, as if both youth and love had fled, 

And peal’d the hour for mingling with the dead j — 

But, fare thee well, and now I reckless turn. 

To climes far off, where suns intensely burn. 

And there thy name, thy darling name shall be. 

The morning-star of waking memory 3 
E’en in the pangs and article of death, 

Thy name shall tremble on my latest breath. 

And when just Heaven consigns me to my doom, 

And youth and woe lie buried in the tomb. 

This heart turn dust, which none but thou could’st share, 
And R — n e’en be unremembered there. 

Wilt thou within thy faithful bosom’s glow. 

Lament for him who loves thee, loves thee so ? — 

A tear, one hallow’d tear, is all I crave, 

'When this young form lies mouldering in the grave. 

To sanctify my tomb, sweet heavenly maid. 

And soothe thy lover’s disembodied shade ! I, Mimiu. 
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Travels in Italy. — B y an East Indian, home on Leave. 

No. I. 

Approach to Italy from Switzerland— Sardinian Territory— Logo 
Maggiore— Enormous Statue — Austrian Tei ? itory—Como — 
Queen Caroline — The Iron Crown — Entrance to Milan . 

I left Switzerland, certainly not without regret, for its attrac- 
tions are many ; but who can approach Italy with other sensations 
than those of delight. The two principal approaches to Italy are 
by the Simplon and Mont Lenis ; the latter has the advantage of 
being more practicable during winter and spring, and is seldom ab- 
solutely impassable. The former affords the shorter and more 
agreeable route to Milan, and has the additional advantage of en- 
abling the traveller to visit the Italian lakes, without diverging 
greatly from the direct road. Both these roads are the works of 
Napoleon, stupendous in their construction, and gigantic monu- 
ments of the vastness of his genius. The road over the Simplon 
was begun by Napoleon in 1S01, and was finished in 1805. The 
dilliculties which were overcome, the patience that was bestowed 
on it, and the labour and money that were expended on it, are per- 
haps unequalled in the annals of any country or any age. The 
slope is so gradual, that in no place does it exceed T* inches to the 
toise, and the construction of it is so skilful, and the materials of 
which it is formed are so good, that the arch-leveller Macadam him- 
self might be proud of it. The cascades, which pour themselves 
down from the precipices above, are conducted under the road in 
capacious aqueducts, and the bridges which frequently occur are at 
once substantial and elegant. Often it has been necessary to cut 
galleries through the solid rock, and these are all lofty and spacious, 
in short, it is a chef d'wucre of ingenuity, and well worth the 
trouble of crossing, were it only to admit c its construction. At 
stated intervals are built houses, which are called refuges, and are 
intended as places of shelter for travellers, who may be surprised 
by storms or tourmentes in these dreary regions. Nearly on the 
summit of the passage stands the small village of Simplon, which 
usually terminates the first day’s journey. The road, as you descend 
on the Italian side, is more wondciful than that on the other, as the 
difficulties surmounted must have been infinitely greater. On the 
Swiss side, the chief dilliculties seem to have been the adapting the 
road to the nature of the ground it had to go over, and the con- 
ducting it by an easy ascent to the top $ but with the exception of 
two short galleries which are cut through the rock, there is no evi- 
dence of any very obstinate impediments having occurred m the work, 
though the bridges, aqueducts, and the road altogether are admirable. 
On the Italian bide, every step you take shows you the formidable 
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obstacles which opposed themselves. The ground is almost always 
rugged and abrupt, the valleys narrow and precipitous, and in very 
many places the road is scooped out of the rock, leaving huge 
masses on either side, whilst at others it winds along the side of a 
cragg to which it is attached like a shelf. The galleries also are 
much longer and more spacious, and the aqueducts and bridges, 
which are numerous, are excellent. The Swiss side was constructed 
under the superintendence of French engineers, whilst the other 
side was done by Italians. 

About a league and a half below Simplon, the Sardinian territory 
commences, where trunks and baggage must be searched, unless 
cogent reasons be adduced for dispensing with the ceremony ; the 
force of such reasons is readily acknowledged by the Sardinian 
custom-house oflicers. The first Italian town of any magnitude is 
Domo d’Ossola, situated amidst the fine and fertile plains of 
Piedmont, which present a novel and agreeable appearance after a 
long sojourn amongst mountains. Domo d’Ossola contains nothing 
remarkable ; the town appears neat and clean after the wretched 
hamlets of the Vallois, and the environs are pretty, and interspersed 
with churches, villas, &c. Have no is the next place worthy of note. 
Its site is on the edge of the Dago Maggiore, nearly opposite to 
the Boiromean Islands. These are three in number, Isola Bella, 
Isola Madre, and Isola dei Pescatori. The latter, as its name im- 
ports, is occupied by a fishing village, and has on it nothing de- 
serving of remark. Isola Delia is the residence of the Borromean 
family, to whom the islands belong. Its situation is divine, and 
the view commanded fiom the house and the gardens adjoining, 
combines all that is beautiful in nature. The house has an air of 
heavy grandeur and state about it, the hangings and furniture arc 
rich though somewhat ancient, and the tout ensemble is striking, 
notwithstanding the dilapidation which has begun in sonic parts. 
There is a state room which is reserved as the dormitory of royalty ; 
the late Queen of England had reposed there, also the Duke of Glou- 
cester. When Buonaparte v isited the Islands lie was lodged in another 
room, as lie had not then assumed the imperial purple. There is 
a tolerably large collection of pictures, with some works of con- 
siderable merit. The gardens are rather formal, but a vast deal of 
time and money seems to have been expended on them, and the 
terraces, walks, and paitcrres, if not strictly beautiful, are at least 
imposing. Isola IMadre is the largest of the islands, and is chiefly 
laid out in a sort of shrubbery, containing great varieties of rare 
trees and plants. The disposition of these grouuds is much more 
pleasing, as there is much less of art and formality in them. 
There is also a house in this island, but it is not finished, nor does 
it appear likely to be so soon. 

The whole of the scenery of Lago Maggiore is charming, and 
possesses the most picturesque and serene beauty, without any of 
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the wildness and savage grandeur which characterize the Swiss 
lakes, — here all is tranquillity and repose. Near the lower extre- 
mity of the lake at Avona, which was the native place of St. Carlo 
Borromeo, is a colossal statue of the saint. This enormous figure 
is wrought in copper 3 its height is about sixty-five French feet 3 
and that of the pedestal of granite, on which it stands, thirty-six 
feet : It may be ascended from within 3 and the cavity of the occiput 
forms a commodious resting-place 3 whilst the nostrils afford con- 
venient loop-holes, through which the surrounding country may be 
viewed. To say the truth, however, this is an undertaking rather 
curious than agreeable, for the heat and smell are quite stilling 3 
and those who are not too aspiring would do well to choose a more 
suitable resting-place than the scat of intellect affords, and to enjoy 
the scenery from some more open hi ad- land. From Baveno, the 
lake may be crossed to Lave no, which is nearly opposite, and which 
introduces you into the Austrian territories. This change ot go- 
vernment is speedily made known to you by the salutations ot police 
and custom-house officers, who divide their cares between your pass- 
port and your portmanteau. The barefaced assurance with which 
the solemn farce of pretended search and ot bribery is carried on, is 
really entertaining. You arc conducted to the custom-house, where 
the officer, after examining )our passport, laments that it is his 
painful duty to institute a rigorous search into your baggage. After 
a moment’s pause, however, lie says, that, if you will sign a decla- 
ration, upon honour , (heic he impressed) lays his hand on lus 
heart,) that )ou have no contraband articles, he will take upon him- 
self the risk of dispensing with the ceremony of search. These 
terms are, of course, easily acceded to, and )ou deposit a couple ot 
francs upon the desk, (from which the eyes ot the tunctionaiy are 
studiously averted,) and depart with >our baggage, the declaration 
being usually forgotten amidst the civilities inteichangcd. As )ou 
go out, the sous-commis , who had given }ou >our cuo before >ou 
entered, is in waiting, and expects a small gratuit}, in leturn tor the 
useful information he afforded vou. 


From Laveno, you pass through a country, rather luxuriant than 
striking, to Como. The heights over the town are crested with 
curious and antique-looking towers 3 and the first view of the lake 
and the surrounding scenery is quite enchanting. Como is a large, 
and even grand-looking, town, placed at the extremity of the west- 
ern arm of the lake. It lias a little harbour, well stocked with gay- 
looking pleasure-boats 3 but there is little appearance ot traffic 
though the situation is so well adapted for it. The environs abound 
in elegant and delightful villas ; and the whole of the sides of the 
lake, as far as the eye can reach, are crowded with villages and 
country-houses, over which rise woods of the riches an 1HOb 
versified foliage. The hills, which arise on all sides, haimonue 
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most delightfully with the soft and tranquil character of the country, 
affording abundant variety of form and boldness of outline, without 
fatiguing the eye with their height, or disturbing the tranquillity of 
the scene with savage and rocky precipices. In the distance rises 
the chain of snowy Alps, in all the sublimity and unity which dis- 
tance bestows on such objects. The foreground was all repose and 
loveliness — the distance, majesty and grandeur 3 whilst the fair and 
lucid lake, the counterpart of the unclouded azure sky above, bore 
on its surface innumerable gay skiffs. I have never yet seen any 
thing so entirely lovely and enchanting as the view from the Lake 
of Como. 

Notwithstanding this apparent placidity, the lake is, from its vi- 
cinity to the Alps, treacherous. The burrasca, a violent storm, 
comes on suddenly, and often does much mischief. The boatmen 
are very timid 5 and the sails they carry are by no means safe, being 
very lofty and unmanageable. The town of Como looks well from 
the lake 3 but the streets arc in general very narrow and dark. 
There are many large, and apparently magnificent, houses 3 
but they have a gloomy and dismal aspect. There is not much 
bustle or stir in the streets 3 and the shops are not showy nor tempt- 
ing. The Cathedral is a curious antique pile, of white marble, of 
mixed (lothic. The town is strongly walled, and well garrisoned 
with gens tl'annm, dogunieri, and preventive-service men 3 for the 
Emperor of Austria has, what Lord Castlercagh would have termed, 
an hydrophobia of smuggling 3 and his preventive service is very 
active both on the lake and on shore. The duties arc so oppressive, 
that all fair trade is at a stand, and smuggling is abundant, in spite 
of all precautions. 

The usual consequences of such a state of things arc to be seen 
in the demoralization of the people, and the frequency of crime. 
Various delightful excursions may be made on the lake : amongst 
the rest, travellers usually visit the Casa Principessa, which has ac- 
quired a melancholy celebrity, as having been the residence of Queen 
Caroline, and of which so frequent mention was made in the revolt- 
ing proceedings in the House of Lord^ against that unfortunate 
Princess. It is decorated with simplicity and elegance. During her 
seclusion here, the numerous benefits she conferred on the poorer 
classes in her neighbourhood endeared her to all who were within 
reach of her benevolence 3 and her memory is still gratefully che- 
rished, and her injuries feelingly resented. Como has furnished her 
share of illustrious names : The two Plinies, Paulus Jovius, two 
Popes, Clement XIII. and Innocent X., V olta, the physician, and 
that most fascinating of singers and actresses. Signora Pasta, are of 
the number. 

In repairing to Milan, Monza may be taken in the way. The 
chief attraction here is the celebrated Iron Crown, with which, in 
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former times, the Kings of Lombardy were wont to be crowned ; 
and which ceremony was gone through, in modern times, by Napo- 
leon. To see this antique, an order must be procured from the Go- 
vernment ; but this is attended with no difficulty. The crown is kept 
in the Cathedral at Monza : and there is considerable circumstance 
and ceremony observed in showing it. A priest, dressed in full robes, 
marches, accompanied by se\eral attendants, to the altar, over which 
it is kept : there numerous prostrations and genullections are per- 
formed, and incense is burned ; an outer and an inner door are 
then unlocked, a curtain is drawn up, and a large hollow glass cross, 
which incloses the crown, is displayed to profane eyes. The Iron 
Crown (so called) is a collar of gold, adorned with large and pre- 
cious stones ; and, in the inside of the collar, is a ring of iron, made, 
as all true believ ers are informed, of the nails of the cross. 1 he 
glass cross which contains the crown is brought near for the inspec- 
tion of the curious ; but the ‘ glittering bauble’ is kept, from the 
touch of the profane, and a far simile (which, by the bye, is not in 
the least like the original) is submitted to the scrutiny ot the spec- 
tator. The glass cross contains various other inestimable relics and 
treasures, which the priest enumerated and pointed out, with less ap- 
pearance of exultation, than might have been expected of one 
charged with (lie custody and biography of such invaluable objects. 
There were some parings of the cross, a thorn from the crown which 
was placed on our Saviour’s head, a fragment of the reed which was 
put in his hand, and a morsel of the spunge which was extended 
towards him. 


After the display of these spiritual treasures, the glass cross was 
replaced with the same ceremonies which attended its removal irorn 
its station, and the good father proceeded to show the worldly trea- 
sures of the church . which consisted of an iniimty ot massive go d 
and silver utensils, and precious stones of the most rich and costly 
description : — the offerings of pious miscreants and lerriliod sinners. 
This hoard did not, of course, escape the notice ot the french when 
they visited Lombardy, and much of the sacred wealth travelled to 
Paris. It is hinted, that the restoration made by the hrench legiti- 
mates was not so complete as it might have been ; some ot the arti- 
cles being probably lost in the hurry with which the restitution was 
elfected. 


From the flatness of the country surrounding Milan, and the lofty 
trees with which the roads are planted, little oi not, nng o la me 
city is to be seen, until you aie actually within its ga vs , , w ^ 
crowded streets, gay shops, stately buildings, anc cas nngc 1 | •> 

announce a rich and populous capital, ihe ( athccra is j s y 
brated for its vastness and beauty. It is Gothic and - built in 
tirely of while marble, most exquisitely wrought , vvhi< * 
edifice a brilliancy of effect, and a chastity, ot w’hic 1 n 
rial is susceptible. 
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The grand facade was completed by Napoleon ; and, were it not 
that the uniformity is somewhat disturbed by the intrusion of Gre- 
cian doors and windows, the pile would be faultless. The internal 
decorations correspond in beauty and symmetry with the exterior ; 
the altars are richly ornamented ; and the spectator is lost in wonder 
at the contemplation of the immense extent of its aisles. 

Surprising, however, as are the inside and outside of this Cathe- 
dral, to attain a perfect idea of its merits, it is necessary to go above 
and below. In a fine subterranean chapel under the choir, richly 
ornamented with gold and precious stones, reposes, shut up in a 
chrystal coffin, the body of St. Carlo Borromeo, who contributed 
largely to the enriching of the Cathedral, and who ranks as one of 
the greatest benefactors of Milan. pending to the roof and the 
tower, you not only enjoy a very fine and extensive view over the 
plains of Lombardy to the Alps, but you have an opportunity of 
observing closely the light and airy pinnacles which skirt the roof 
and sides, and of examining the statues which crown them, and 
which are executed with a delicacy that would fit them for a 
cabinet. 


Lines on the Death of a Relative. 

On, thou who wort within those chambers laid, 
Without a shroud, a column, or a stone ; 

Not with one blazonry of death array’d, 

Thou sleep’st most tombless, trophyless, alone. 

1 know it — when each soothing aid had flown, 

And thou well loft unwatch’d, to weep or die, 

Thy young heart bow’d itself without a groan, 

Or aught of suffering ; there were none to sigh, 
Back o’er the elbing breath, or clear the shadowingeyo. 

Did the dance sooth ine, when thou went’st below, 
Where many valiant, many loved sleep, ' 

Watei’d afresh by thy companion's woe, 

Cast forth upon the unsympatlusing deep ; 

There, too, a revel unto those \\ ho keep 
In it their dwellings ; yea, no vision gave 
Or dreams, a sign that I should vainly steep 
My spirit in affliction, ere the wave 
Wander’d at lirst above thine immemorial grave. 

Where is thy sepulchre ? The earth had not 
Prepar’d her breast for thee ; then time shall prove, 
Though it be vain to languish o’er thy lot, 

Thy death hath fix’d and canonized my love. 

To gather up thy ashes, had 1 strove, 

It were a bootless labour, and still there, 

Through that dark flood defenceless they must rove, 

- &hut from the sunshine of the golden sphere j 
I cannot find thy tomb, thy epitaph is here. 
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Origin, History, and Present State of tiie Censorship 
of the Press in India. 

No. III. 

Dr. M'Leans Proceedings after his Arrival in England, communi- 
cated by Himself for record in c The Oriental Herald .’ 

Behold me, then, arrived in England, that falsely vaunted soil 
of justice and of freedom, — f the (so called) envy of sm rounding 
nations, and the admiration of the world,’ in the chimerical expec- 
tation of obtaining for myself redress for personal wrongs, and for 
the distant and oppressed British-born inhabitants of Asia, a resti- 
tution of their arbitrarily suppressed rights and liberties by the 
fiat of a Governor-General. Could I have been aware, that in 
the year 1790 of the Christian era, the spirit of freedom would 
be found as quiescent in England as it had become in Bengal, after the 
press had been duly fettered, although l would not ha\e acted dif- 
ferently in my dispute with the Martpii* of Wellesley, I would, 
after my expulsion, have taken the most direct and the earliest 
opportunity of proceeding to the United States ol America. This 
step, besides affording some means of retrieving my prospects in 
life, would have saved me a subsequent persecution of twenty- eight 
years. I do not advert to these things now with an idle view to 
any vain regrets, but in evidence that the cause of this mischief is 
of so extensive and permanent a nature, that very great changes are 
necessary to remove it, and to purify the political atmosphere. 
But it would have required the gift pf prophecy, in a person re- 
siding in India, to have anticipated so total an apathy to the affairs 
of that country in England. 1 lie tyranny perpetrated in Asia, I 
soon found, was contemplated in Britain with as much indifference as 
if it had happened in the moon. And this was not yet all j for, by a 
clause in Mr. Pitt’s India Bill, as I was informed, a pretext was 
established for prosecuting as offenders, in England, persons ex- 
pelled from India by the despotic mandates of a Governor-General, 
so that by seeking redress for past oppression, I might only chance 
to be oppressed the more. It seemed that, with the spirit of ficedom, 
all sense of justice had also lied the soil. It was proposed, indeed, 
that my case should be laid before the House of Commons, under 
the auspices of Sir Philip Francis. But the manner m which I 
found it was to have been done, did not by any means meet with 
my approbation. Persuaded that it would only have the effect ot 
giving rise to a debating field-day between the two factions m that 
House, like a field-day at the Fives-court, without being even inci- 
dentally productive of any advantage to the aggriev et parties, 
folded my papers, and determined, by the advice ot Mr. Robert Cutlar 
Ferguson, afterwards Advocate -General at Calcutta, to retire to the 

Oriental Herald, Vol. 16. ~ 
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town of Hamburgh, in Germany, there to practise my profession. 
After a residence of three years on the Continent, I returned to Eng- 
land. I now found, that the restrictions which had been, in fact, 
imposed upon the Press in India, at the period of my expulsion, 
were soon thereafter formally and shamelessly promulgated in the 
following edict : 

‘ Regulations respecting the Publication of Newspapers. 

‘ 1 . Every printer of a newspaper to print his name at the bottom 
of the paper. 

4 2. Every editor and proprietor of a paper to deliver in his name, 
and place of abode, to the Secretary to the Government. 

* 3. No paper to be published on a Sunday. 

f 4. No paper to be published at all, until it shall have been previ- 
ously inspected by the Secretary to the ‘Government, or by a person 
authorized by him for that purpose. 

‘ 5. The penalty for offending against any of the above regula- 
tions to be immediate embarkation for Europe. 

‘ Rules for the Guidance of the Secretaries to the Government in 
revising th Newspapers, 

‘ To prevent the publication of 

‘ 1. All observations on the state of public credit, or the revenues, 
or the finances, of the. Company. 

' 2. All observations respecting the embarkation of troops, stores, 
or specie j or respecting any naval or military preparations what- 
ever. 

‘ 3. All intelligence respecting the destination of any ships, or 
the expectation of any, whether belonging to the Company, or to 
individuals. 

4. All observations with respect to the conduct of Government, 
or any of its officers, civil or military, marine, commercial or 
judicial. 

* 5. All private scandal, or libels on individuals. 

f 6. All statements with regard to the probability of war, or 
peace, between the Company and any of the Native Powers. 

' 7. All observations tending to convey information to an enemy, 
or to excite alarm or commotion within the Company’s territories. 

‘ 8. Ihe republication of such passages from the European news- 
papers as may tend to affect the influence and credit of the British 
power with the Native states 

These regulations were moved for in the House of Commons ; 
but, as usual in such cases, their production was followed by no 
censure, or other efficient or creditable proceeding. Upon the arrival 
of the Marquis of Wellesley from India, in 180 6 , I published the 
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correspondence between us, with what I deemed suitable comment- 
aries, in the shape of u pamphlet, entitled, ( The Affairs of Asia 
considered in their Effects upon the Liberties of Britain/ &c. But 
such was the state of the Press, and of the public mind in England, 
at that period, that I was obliged to act both as printer and publisher 
myself, in order to usher this production into the world. One would 
have thought that the official influence and power, along with the 
person of the Governor-General, had been transferred to England. 
Such debasement of the human mind as this state of things indicated, 
in a nation calling itself free, is scarcely credible. In order that 
the recollection of these important transactions may not become 
imperfect, or be lost, but that it may be preserved so as to produce 
its due impression, whenever the public mind of this country shall 
be fully prepared to receive it, I think it proper now to place the 
contents of that pamphlet, modified, upon permanent record, in that 
valuable publication, ‘ Tub Orikntal Ubhald/ whose Editor, Mr. 
Buckingham, lias so ably and assiduously, and, let us trust, in the end 
we shall have to say, so successfully laboured to restore the free- 
dom, the dignity, and the usefulness of the Press in British India. 
Besides the powerful and persevering labours ot Mr. Buckingham, 
the public have been greatly enlightened upon the subject of the 
Press by that excellent and efficient friend of Ins species, Colonel 
Leicester Stanhope, in his able work on that subject, as well as by 


numerous other performances. 

The narrative and ollieial correspondence do not require or admit 
of any essential alterations, excepting by the omission ot Mich parts 
as appear to be unnecessary or irrelevant. ’1 bey arc therefore, 
published nearly in the same form in which they originally appeared 
in 180(1, with some trilling differences, jirincipidly in the arrange- 
ment. Hut with respect to my letters addressed to the most noble 
the Marquis of W ellesley, consisting ot commentaries upon the 

facts, X have freely altered or expunged passages m the hope of 

rendering more just and apt my elucidations o ia •* 
proconsular conduct. Their order is also materially Ranged, wi h 
a view to general improvement; hut ti.eir features, in the mum, 
will still be recognized to be essentially the same. 


Lbttkr I. 


‘To the Marquis of Wellesley, formerly Governor-General of India . 

‘ “ Whoever will attentively consider the 
flagrant abuse of any power, by the kiown or it \ ’ f thilt power to be 
productive of a struggle, which cither discovers the exercise 1 

contrary to law, or (if legal) restrains it tor the u " { ^ ksf Com > vo i. jji. p. 135. 

f My Lord,— I rejoice that your arrival in Q^ence^n 

the opportunity of renewing the subject o our _ ag j 
India, upon terms of somewhat less inequality. > 

2 H 2 
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of the weight which, in this country, family connections, wealth, 
and parliamentary influence, throw into the scales of a contest, I feel 
that it would be paying a bad compliment to the spirit and under- 
standing of the people, to doubt that, when their rights and liberties 
are invaded, even in a distant portion of the empire, they will make 
fommon cause in their defence. 

f Holding it to be the first duty of every subject of a free state to 
resist all encroachments, whether in his own person, or on a more 
general scale, upon the rights and liberties o this country, I glory 
in having opposed a regular resistance to pretensions, I will not say 
simply unconstitutional, but wholly incompatible with the existence 
of any degree of freedom. During your administration of India, 
I made an insinuation, in one of the public newspapers, of improper 
conduct against a magistrate. You required me to make an apology 
for that insinuation. I refused to make such apology. You sent 
me a prisoner to England. 

' The arbitrary imprisonment and transportation of an individual 
will be considered of little importance by those “ whose understand- 
ings measure the violation of the law by the magnitude of the in- 
stance, not by the important consequences which flow directly from 
the principle.” It is not to such men that I address myself, nor to 
those " wlio, affecting a character of moderation, in reality consult 
nothing but their own immediate ease,” nor to such as “ are weak 
enough to acquiesce under a flagrant violation of the laws, when it 
does not directly touch themselves.” To persons of this description, 
I have only to say, I lament that a punishment more severe than 
contempt has not been provided for such despicable supineness. 

‘ But I am unwilling to believe that there is yet a man in the king- 
dom so criminally indifferent as not to he roused, if not from sen- 
timent, at least from a consideration of remote interest, by the 
series of profligate measures which I here present to his view\ They 
arc not simply a gradation of private injury, or public wrong, or 
even an imperfect mixture of both $ but ail absolute and complete 
violation, in epitome, of all that is most precious in the principles 
of the British Constitution, and that in as perfect a form as it is 
possible for the human imagination, in civilized times like these, to 
conceive practicable in any portion of the British empire. If the 
establishment of a despotism over a hundred millions of people, be 
not sufficient to strike a general alarm throughout the land, and to 
cause the most vigorous measures of inquiry, the national apathy 
must have already reached a point from which there is no return. 
Let us take a cursory view of the stages or degrees by which you 
completed the climax of despotism. The conduct of the Magistrate 
of Ghauzeepore in abetting a conspiracy against Mr. Maclean, and 
yours, my Lord, in abetting the conduct of the Magistrate of Ghau- 
zeepore, cannot be better characterised than in the following words 
of Blackstoue ; “ There is yet another offence against public justice, 
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which is yet a crime of deep malignity and so much the deeper 
as there are many opportunities of putting it in practice, and iho 
power and wealth of the offenders may often deter the injured from 
a legal prosecution. This is the oppression and tyrannical partiality 
of Judges, Justices, and other magistrates, in the administration and 
under the colour of their office. However, when prosecuted, either 
by impeachment in Parliament, or by information in the Court of 
King’s Bench, (according to the lank of the offenders,) it sure 
to be severely punched with forfeiture of their offices, (either con- 
sequential or immediate,) lines, imprisonment, or other discretionary 
censure, regulated by the nature and aggravations of the. offence 
committed.” 

'But if such crimes, as we are told by that sound lawyer, deserve 
impeachment, what must we think when we find that these were 
but the mere incipient stages of your progress > That you pro- 
ceeded in your course with a rapidity worthy of u better cause, and 
never drew breath until you annihilated the personal freedom of the 
subject, and extinguished the liberty of the press in India > These 
offences are here prosed by facts the most meontrovci tilde. It will 
depend upon others to apply the punishment. Had not the measures 
of your administration, my Loid, been stamped with a character of 
consistency throughout, 1 should have much doubted whether you 
were fully aware of e\ en the most immediate < onseqm m es of the 
arbitrary proceedings, which are the subject of these letters. To 
suppose that you could ha\o perceived them all, would, I trust, be 
paying too high a compliment to your discernment at the expense 
of your integrity. Did you perceive that, in the single fact of im- 
prisoning and sending an mdi\ idual to Europe, lor i closing to mukcan 
apology for hav ing insinuated improper conduct against a magistrate, 
you were, in effect, asserting the general principle, that the liberty, 
property, reputation, and e\en life, of every Briti^h-hom subject in 
India, were equally at your disposal ' 'Flint you had the right of 
transportation over e\ery individual who did not pay impli- 
cit obedience to your will — n doctrine which you afterwards, in pro- 
mulgating your regulations for the press, did not scruple formally 
to avow } 

'After having asserted this right of transportation for (‘very act of 
disobedience to your will, and, by laying prev ions restraints upon 
publications, prevented the possibility of committing offences by the 
press, it would require some ingenuity to divine means by winch 
you could have taken the law more completely into your own hands, 
or established a more perfect system of despotism. Although the 
facts would be more striking, the principle could not he belter illus- 
trated, if you had abolished the courts of justice .is useless, and 
shipped all the Judges for Europe. 

' With respect to the extinction of the liberty of the press, it was 
the natural consequence, a 3 indeed it was the principal object, of 
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your assumption of the power of transportation in my case. You 
best know, my Lord, whether, during your administration of India, 
you committed many similar acts of prowess, or were satisfied with 
the manifestation of your strength in this single instance. This, in- 
deed, as the accumulation of instances would not affect the princi- 
ple, is a matter not of great importance to the public to ascertain. 
Jr o m what has passed in my case alone, we are fully entitled to 
conclude, that, if your Lordship was sometimes graciously pleased 
to be merciful, you must still have considered yourself as having an 
undoubted right to exercise the same arbitrary authority over every 
British-born subject in India which you exercised over me. The 
singularity of the case, if it. be singular, would but aggravate the 
oppression of the individual, without mitigating the otlence against 
the state. 

( Let others accuse you of disobedience to the Court of Directors, 
extortion, misapplication of public money, oppression of Native 
Princes, unjust partiality to >our relations, and making war con- 
trary to law, for purposes of aggrandizement. These are, indeed, 
grievous offences ; but, in their consequences to the people of Eng- 
land, they dwindle, in my opinion, into nothing, when compared to 
the enormity of those which the facts here detailed infer. If the 
twenty millions added to the Company* debt dining your admi- 
nistration, had been all appropriated to your own use, or divided 
among your partisans; if you had oppressed, banished, or be 
headed, all the Native Princes of India, for the purposes of extortion 
and of aggrandizing the Company’s territory; although, morally 
speaking, these would be great crimes, the legal measure of punish- 
ment might be clillieult to determine. But when justice and free- 
dom, the natural props of every state, are taken away from an em- 
pire so aggrandized , it stands a colossus with feet of clay, ready to 
fall upon the parent state, and crush her in its ruins. The conse- 
quences are incalculable, and the nature of the crime well undei- 
stood. I wish, my Lord, this was only declamation ; but, unfortu- 
nately, the case is too well made out : You have destroyed libcity, 
and violated justice, in our great, Eastern empire. The fact, the 
precedent, and their whole enormous chain of consequences, are 
already operating with secret, but accumulating force, against the 
liberties and the constitution of this country, and rapidly undermin- 
ing their foundation. The reilux of Asiatic despotism, if we do not 
oppose an immediate resistance to the torrent, will overwhelm us m 
irretrievable ruin. 

‘When it becomes necessary to accuse of high crimes and misde- 
meanours a man who has held important offices in the state, I ted 
the ungraciousness of the task, and undertake it with reluctance ; 
but a paramount duty imposes it, and I shall perform it to the best 
of my ability. On such occasions, it is usually one of the first 
question* asked by the public, “ What are the motives of the accuser:’ 
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And although motives cannot affect the truth of facts, and are 
seldom easily ascertained, yet this curiosity, as ori«>-iiuitin»- in x 
wish to prevent the operation of prejudices against person^ under 

the imputation of crimes, is in itself laudable, and ought therefore 
to be gratified. It seems also due to myself that I should, on this 
point, enter into some explanation. 

‘ Men of slavish minds, consulting their own breasts as the only 
standard of human sentiment, are incapable of conceiving that such 
a thing as public spirit can exist. According to them, every charge 
of state delinquency must originate in motives of interest, prejudice, 
or passion, taking these words in their ordinary, not in their strict 
philosophical acceptation. But such monstrous doctrines are unfit 
foi a community of free men. A people b\ whom sentiments so 
degrading can lie entertained, are already more than half-enslaved : 
they are homines ad servituduiem pa) ah. 

‘HI should be accused by your partisans of acting from motives 
of resentment, founded on a deep sense of injury , I do not know 
that it would be very necessary for me to repel tin* charge. Mr. 
Selden, when he was arbitrarily imprisoned by an order of King 
Charles I., retained his resentment twenty-four jears after his libe- 
ration. But there is a wide difference between entertaining a legiti- 
mate resentment, and gratifying a useless revenge. There is be- 
sides, it you are yet to learn it, m the minds of five men, a resent- 
ment for public wrongs — a resentment for iibeity violated, which 
they cannot and ought not to relinquish. If, after' the lapse of cen- 
turies, we still remember with indignation the conduct of men much 
less tyrannical, and much more excusable, than your Lordship, 
surely we may be permitted, merely as members of the community, 
to retain some gentle sparks of indignation against public measures, 
which w r c are likely to feel in their remotest consequences. 

'If there was no possibility of your Lordship ever having an op- 
portunity of acting upon your own confessed principles of govern- 
ment in public life ; if there was no possibility of my coming, as a 
subject of this country, again in collision with those principles; if 
there was no possibility that future Governors should act upon the 
precedents you have established, or that the despotism of Asia should 
in the end swallow up the liberties of Britain ; 1 should most wil- 
lingly consign the whole affair between us to an everlasting oblivion ; 
for, indeed, my time might be much more profitably, as well as 
more agreeably, employed, than in the discussion. To undertake 
the labour and expense of laying this detail before the public, if 
there were no other motives than the gratification of a useless re- 
venge, would, after such an interval for deliberation, be a strain of 
folly, which even you, my Lord, will scarcely impute to me, know- 
ing, as you must do, that, after the experience I have had, nothing 
but a firm conviction of right could induce me coolly to re-enter the 
lists against so formidable an antagonist. 
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f Those who know me intimately ^ill not, I believe, doubt my sin- 
cdrity,when I declare, that, far from considering the political duties 
of the individual as limited to himself and his acquaintances, I 
should not have remained an indifferent spectator to the violation 
of any principle of the British Constitution in the person of a total 
stranger. I well know the disadvantages of indulging such senti- 
ments in these times. But if men did not frequently act upon them, 
even at the expense of their interests and prospects in life, the 
country would be in a most deplorable situation. For my part, so 
strongly am I impressed with the advantages and necessity of ani- 
madverting freely on the conduct of public men, that I would not 
* relinquish the right of discussing the extraordinary pretensions of 
your Lordship, were I sure of incurring the penalty of being re- 
banished from England to Bengal. 

‘Has ever such a monstrous instrument of government been known 
in the world, as that with which the patronage of a subordinate 
country, possessing a hundred millions of inhabitants, supplies the 
Administration of a mother country possessing only fifteen or 
twenty ? Is there a family in England, Scotland, or Ireland, that 
has not some friend or relation to be provided for in India ? IIow 
many individuals, how many • families, how many whole counties 
even, will the expectation alone of preferment keep in a state of 
subserviency and debasement ? Is it extravagant to suppose that a 
patronage so immense is alone capable of sustaining an Administra- 
tion in office, not only contrary to the voice of the people, but even 
to the power of the Crown ? In the hands of a wicked Administra- 
tion, so enormous a source of influence is alone adequate to under- 
mine the freedom of the state. But even at the disposal of the 
most virtuous Administration that can be supposed to exist, it would, 
by a gradual but infallible operation, produce an abject and servile 
disposition in the people, and rooted habits of tyranny in their rulers. 
It is, therefore, a political monster, against which every man in the 
universe, who does not wish for a return of slavery and barbarism 
over the face of the earth, should raise his voice. 

' Under the actual circumstances of India, men going in official 
capacities to that country are but temporary tenants of the soil, who 
wish to make the present crops as productive as possible, having no 
interest in the permanent improvement of the estate. Those who 
make large fortunes generally return to England, and it is their great 
ambition to become Members of Parliament. Now, without think- 
ing worse of these gentlemen than of any other sort of men placed 
in similar situations, I cannot believe that, after having been inured 
to Asiatic despotism, for ten, fifteen, or twenty years, they are the 
most fit persons to compose the senate of a free nation, particularly 
if they have been under the tuition of such Governors as your 
Lordship. i 1 ■ . , ■»*,.. 

‘ The liberties and independence of England, I maintain, have no- 
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thing ter fear from the power of France, but every thing from the 
influence of Asia. The freedom which is smothered for n moment 
by a foreign invasion, may burst forth in all its pristine vigour j but 
that which is extinguished by a gradual debasement of the soil, will 
not resuscitate for ages. To what purpose shall we have expended 
such enormous treasures, and sent forth such mighty armaments, to 
prevent the risk of foreign subjugation, if we are to suffer our liber- 
ties to be gradually undermined at home ? If we are to be slaves, 
is it of any consequence who are to be our masters ? But domestic 
tyranny, if it were not in itself odious, would, in the end, infullibly 
prepare us for a foreign yoke. 

If The necessity of watching the silent and almost imperceptible pro- 
gress of despotism is thus eloquently expressed by a writer, to whom 
the people of this country owe many obligations: “ If an honest,' 
and I may truly affirm, a laborious zeal for the public service,” says 
Junius, “ has given me any weight in your esteem, let me exhort and 
conjure you, never to suffer an invasion of your political constitu- 
tion, however minute the instance may appear, to pass by without a 
determined persevering resistance. One precedent creates another. 
They Foon accumulate and constitute law. What yesterday was fact, 
to day is doctrine. Examples arc supposed to justify the most dan- 
gerous measures, and when they do not suit exactly, the defect is 
supplied by analogy. lie assured that the laws which profcectus in 
our civil rights, grow out of the Constitution, and they must fall or 
flourish with it. This is not the cause of faction, or of party, or 
of any individual, but the common interest of every man in Britain.’ ” 


M E JINO N. 

Son of (he morn ! his sepulchre 
Is desolate and lone j 
But yet the monarch's form is there. 
Though Thebes holds not his throne, 
lie saw three thousand summers smile, 
And pass him as a flood, 

1 And still upon the banks of Nile 
The giant statue stood. 

Changeless , — lie saw change pass on all y 
, , The beautiful become 
Dark and defaced — the kingly hall 
i , The lion made his home j 
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Princes, as shadows, come, — then fade \ 

They ruled, — and they were gone ; 

Monarch's enthroned, — then darkly laid 
Where slave and king are one. 

IIo saw Sesostris’ victor car, 

And all his harness’d kings $ 

From Europe, lo ! his hosts afar 
The Macedonian brings ! 

He saw the Persian conqueror 
Pass trackless, and the hour 
When Cleopatra’s smile was more 
Than sceptre-fame and power. 

And midst the silence of the plain, 

The harping giant sent, 

As morning broke, a soft low strain,* 

Like spirit’s wild lament $ 

As if triumphant over earth, 

And years that roll between, 

Yet mindful of his heavenly birth, 
lie hail’d the morning’s queen. 

For he whose sculptured form ev’n now 
Stands tirm while nations fade. 

Time was, a crown adorn’d his brow, 

A land his voice obey’d : 
lie fell, — and his high monument 
Is Ida’s sacred hill ; 

1 1 is tomb is where the Hellespont 
• Polls on in beauty still. 

Troy saw his might, — earth heard his fame, 

Ere Priam’s race was run j 
How to the lields of Simdis came 
The morning’s glorious son ! 

And them, in many a fabled lay. 

The ancient minstrels sing ; 

Aurora, herald of the day. 

And Memnon, Egypt's king ! 

H. W. J. 


Strabo affirms that this was witnessed by himself. 
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Numa Pompilius and Eger I a. 

iEgeria est quae prn*het aquas, doa «rata Camocnis, 

Ilia A 'utner rt/tym r onsilnnntjnt Jin /. — OviD. 

Numa Pomhiiis and Email v. 

Scene I he * if man I'oiesi, Inj J\Junnlii>ht. 

Numa.— Once more, beloved Egeria, tliy Numa beliolds tbec ! 

Oh, who could look upon (hat eye imd brow , and deem it a deception 
that I have represented thee as an immortal > 

Egkiua. — 1 would not be one — is it not enough for one happy 
being, that she possesses the love of Numa > 

Numa. — The prospect of tins meeting has again sustained me 
through the splendid pains of another mteiva! of royalty. Re- 
luctantly, as thou knowest, did 1 accede to the wishes of the Roman 
people j and the crowui of Romulus is still heav y upon my brow. 
Oh, that 1 could ilmg it aside at once and for ever, and retire in 
peace to solitude and Egeria ! 

Egeria. — Say not so, my Numa, say not so! Thy Egeria loves 
thee as the benefactor of a nation : she loves thee in the glorious 
character of a patriot king. Did she icverc (lice less, she could 
not love thee so well. Thou nughtst, indeed, retire to ignoble soli- 
tude j but the heart of Egeria would be in the grave of thy fame. 
Speak not thus, Eompilius, it* thou wouldst foihear to grieve me j 
but let the words of the father of Rome correspond with his 
actions. 

Numa. — Couldst thou preside, my beautiful love, hut one day 
invisibly upon the tribunal of thy husband, thou wouldst, perhaps, 
condemn him less for feeling what he confesses to thyself alone. 
The scenes which are there day by day repeated But where- 

fore should 1 till thine innocent and h.ippv fancy with pictures of 
shame and sin ? fleeter for thee, my erownlcss queen, are the 
quiet shadows of this unprofaned giove, the bieath of tin* sacred 
llowers, tile music of the moonlight fountain, and the song of the 
nightingale, sweet and solitary as thyself. Mecter for thee in this 
Elysian retreat to live, to love, and, if it must he, to die, than to 
grieve in vain for human folly and crime. Wherefore should in- 
nocence move in the haunts of guilt, or purity inhale the atmo- 
sphere of pollution? For thee, and for such as thou, if any such 
there are, Nature was made beautiful and Solitude peaceful. 
But say, Egeria, in thy temporary widowhoods, hast, thou never 
breathed a wish for the pleasures of the city, or a sigh for the 
pageantry of the court ? Hast thou never desired to exchange thy 
forest for a kingdom, and to share the honours of Numa’s throne ? 
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EdfeittAA^Never, my husband, believe It,— nevdh ' M 1 !l ‘ ' 

Numa. — Can it be, that, when thou rememberest me in thy lonely 
hburs as the sovereign of Home, thou hast never thought who 
should be her queen ? ; f f t , 

Egekia. — E nough for Egcria to be the wife of her king. . Have 
I not a throne in Numa’s bosom ? Do I not sway the sceptre of his 
memory, and wear around my heart the diadem of his love > And 
if, beloved doubter, thou dost still imagine that this is all too little 
to satisfy my ambition, look around, and acknowledge that I too 
possess a regal territory of mine own, — one in which X have indeed 
been a happy queen. Numa himself is here my subject... See, 
yonder are the glades in which we have met and parted, on many 
a summer eve, balmy, serene, and beauty-breathing as this. There 
is the quiet grotto, in which thy society has tilled my heart with 
love and happiness, and in which thou hast so often taught my 
thoughts to glow awhile with the light of thine own. Before us 
sparkles the diamond fountain, along whose green borders we have 
planned together the happiness of thy people. Canst thou look 
upon all this, my Numa, and deny my royalty, or think that any 
queen has a kingdom like mine ? Thou smilest — yet I will not ask 
forgiveness for what thou knowest to be the loquacity of love. 

Numa. — Forgiveness for love, Egeria? It is a thing, sweet of- 
fender, of which I must not he prodigal, even to thee ; I need it 
all to expend upon hate. It is I alone who am to be forgiven; 
yet believe it, beautiful solitary, thou hast been tri^d, far mbre than 
doubted. I believed — 1 believe, that thy wishes are as simple as 
thy mind is high and thy spirit pure. For one moment, only did I 
harbour the thought that thou mightst sometimes pine in the absence 
of Numa, for the honours of a world forgotten in his presence. 

Egeria. — To me the honours of a world arc nothing; but of 
thine, Pompilius, it is the pride and happiness of Egeria to par- 
take. In every benediction of thy people upon their hither, I 
share, amid the loneliness of this sequestered spot, as 1 much as if 
I were acknowledged for the lloman Queen. Invisible and' remote, 
I still participate with thee in the reverence of the good and the ad- 
miration of the wise. I look beyond the tomb, and anticipate, 
with prophetic affection, the feelings with which futtire times will 
look back upon the present. Love has made thy glory niine ; and 
sweet to Egeria’ s soul is the music of thy fame. But did I not 
hear thee speak of hate ? Can it be, my husband, that? Home is un- 
grateful ? 

Numa. — Man, Egeria, is in Rome what lie is, and has been, in 
all other societies ; and he who, in any society, aspires to be great 
and good, cannot do so without creating enemies. The bad will 
hate him for his virtues, the profane for his piety, the turbulent for 
his gentleness, and the envious for his glory. I have closed, 
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indeed, the temple of Janus ; but there are many, in Rome for 
whom it is closed in vain. I have transferred from Alba the Vestal 
Fire ; but it burns as yet dimly in Roman air. Yet it is my hope, 
that 6ver my ashes at least, if not before, error will be dissipated 
and envy forgot. The justice, which is due to the living, will be 
rendered to the dead 5 and in some greener Aricia beyond the tomb, 
we toiay wander yet as we now do in this, and hear our memories 
blessed and our rights accorded. If Rome be not a powerful and 
a prosperous state, she shall not at least have to curse the day 
wheh she sent to the Sabine Cures for a stranger-king. Rut 
enough of this, — the fatigues of royalty endue repose with a tenfold 
charm. And yonder, Kgcria, behold our grotto, with the ivy over 
its entrance, sparkling, as it were, a moonlight welcome, to a 
queen who prefers a flower-wreath to a crown, and a king who has 
left his court for the forest. 

Credit on. J- 


SoNNKT TO A YoUXO LauY. 

JLioiit of my heart ! I’ve gazed on brighter eyes, 
But not on eyes that spoke a purer mind ; 
Glances I’ve seen might dazzle and surprise. 

But none so softly, eloquently kind : 

I have seen brows that with more radiance shined, 
And forms, perhaps, more exquisitely fair — 

But in thy breast, I deem, mod chastely shrined 
That which refines each joy, and charms all care : 

I have seen many a wreath of golden hair, 

Or glossy jet, o’er graceful necks dispread — 

Yet next my heart I only seek to wear 
One simple ringlet from thy modest head ; 

And to thy trust, sweet maid, l long have given 
My latest hope on earth, my first in Heaven ! 
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Journey from Madras to Bombay. 

No. VIII. 

Arrival at Canon oor — Society of this Station — Voyage to Calicut, 
mul Description of that Place. 

This morning, (March 16,) I started on my journey at four 
o’clock ; and after passing the same kind of road as that described 
on the preceding day, 1 arrived at eight at a small village of which 
I did not learn the name. This dilfercd from that which we had 
left, in having it s huts thatched with palmyra leaves, as that spe- 
cies of tree, together ’with the cocoa-nut, grew abundantly in the 
neighbourhood, a circumstance which marked our approach to the 
sea. I will not allirm that this tree is nev er found far inland j on 
the contrary, I haw met with it growing spontaneously at a dis- 
tance of ninety miles from the coast, yet it is seldom seen but in 
a Hat, and what may be called, a marine territory. It nourishes 
best, in common, 1 believe, with most of the palm species, in low 
land, close to the sea. 

Here 1 took my breakfast, waiting until my bearers should be 
refreshed, and as my palanquin was placed under the projecting 
roof of a private lint, theie being no choultry in the place, I had 
the opportunity of conversing with some Mapalars, a race which I 
have already noticed as of Vrab origin, and of observing the free 
and independent manner which they seemed to inherit from their 
ancestors. One of them, a stout young man, who had been em- 
ployed to procure me some eggs, seemed, from the tone of his re- 
marks, to think himself at least my equal in point of rank, a cir- 
cumstance which would not perhaps be extiaoidmary, as observed 
of any low person in Lngland, but is highly so in India where great 
deference is paid to superiors. His manner had a freedom in it 
amounting to assurance, and he satislied his curiosity in the most 
unceremonious way by examining minutely all my travelling equi- 
page. I was much pleased with this show of independence so perfectly 
novel, and increased his gratification by pci nutting him to criticise 
the plates in f Moors Hindoo Pantheon,’ and even to fire oil my 
gun. But what more especially raised me in his good opinion was 
a present which 1 made lnm of one of my w hite -handled dinner 
knives, for which he forthwith found a place in his girdle, all his 
tribe wearing a weapon of this kind at their waist. 

As these people seemed very museularly made, I was led, as a mat- 
ter of curiosity, to try their powers, by desiring them to hold out^ at 
arm’s length, one of my eavady boxes, which, by previous experiment, 
I found that I could retain in that position for some seconds, The 
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athletic young man, whom I have mentioned, could barely move it 
off the ground ■ but there was a thinner and taller man present, who 
could just raise it to arm’s length, without being able to retain it 
there a single moment. Yet these were the stoutest Indians 1 had 
yet seen. 

After being treated by my Mapalar friends with the fresh juice yf 
some young cocoa-nuts, for which, notwithstanding all my endea- 
vours, they would not accept anv remuneration, I started at 
eleven o clock, and after travelling ten miles on a good road, 
running over open high hills of a reddish sod, I ani\ed at (’ananoor 

at two o’clock. I put up at Captain \s, whose house was 

agreeably situated on a rising ground, some distance from the 
town and fort. It had, howe\er, a disadvantage in appearance 
common to all the dwellings of ( ananoor, foi it was pent- roofed, 
and thatched with bamboos, cocoa-nut leave*., and dried jungle 
grass. 'Jins is found to be tin* only kind of covering that with- 
stands, without leaking, the torrents ot ram which the monsoon 
brings to this coast dining half tin* a ear. 'files, indeed, would be 
sufficiently proof against water, but not so against the' violent 
storms of wind which occasionaMv blow, bur tiie walls of houses, 
the latcrite stone, so often mentioned before, is in mmeisal repute. 

On the following morning, March 1 7 tli, I began to make in- 
quiries respecting a conveyance hv sea to llombav, and learned 
that there was not anv vessel sailing, either from this port or 
from Tcllieherry. We dined out in the evening with the com- 
mandant of the cantonment, and met a p;uf\ of seven or eight 
ollicers, and at least ten ladies, an e\(raoidinai v proportion to he 
found at an out station in India. This balance in favour of the 
fair sex was owing to the eireumslam e of their husbands being 
in the field- for, although there me usiiallv three Native batta- 
lions and a European legimenl stationed at tins pl.u <*, there 
Was now remaining only one battalion of Native mfantrv. At 
dinner, and after the cloth was removed, their was much drinking, 
especially of beer, a most disgusting habit, which grows upon a 
man rapidly in this thirsty climate.'' 

Captain and myself succeeded m effecting a timely re- 

treat from the party, who, when the ladies took their leave, which 
was not until they had played some round games at cards, again 
sat down to drink, probably till morning. 

March 18. — The morning was spent in inquiiies rcgai ding my 
future proceedings, and m the afternoon I rode out with my hospi- 
table host and a friend, to view the cantonment. It is situated on 
the open hills, over the sea, and contains, of < ourse, besides the 
barracks, a number of private houses, oieup ed by the ollicers and 


* I once saw an officer, who assured me, that, assisted by a friend, he 
had more than once finished three dozen of beer at one sitting ! 
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their families. The aspect of the country is rather bare and dreary j 
the dark ferruginous hills being only cultivated, where the inha- 
bitants have gardens. There is a church in the cantonment, built 
in a plain style, like some of the new chapels near London ; and a 
clergyman of the Church of England is attached to the station. 
The fort of Cananoor, which is at a little distance from the canton- 
ment, and close to the sea, is built of brick, and appears to be 
small, but we did not enter it. The Native town lies beyond this, 
and is situated along the sea shore; it seems populous, being sup- 
ported as well by the coasting trade, as by the supply of the troops, 
with the various articles of their consumption. 

I learned to-day that the Ernaad, a vessel belonging to the East 
India Company, and employed in conveying timber from the forests 
of Malabar to the dock-yards of Bombay, had arrived at Calicut. 
It was now, therefore, determined that my best plan was to proceed 
thither by sea. 

On the following morning, March 19th, Mr. , having heard 

that I intended making a coasting voyage to Calicut, offered me a 
passage in one of the small vessels employed by him, as commissary, 
on account of Government, and which was to sail on the following 
evening. In the evening, this gentleman drove me out in his bandy, 
a Native term, (vandi,) by which gigs arc designated in the Peninsula. 
We took a northerly direction from Cananoor, parallel with the coast, 
along a hard road, with trees on each side, until we reached a vil- 
lage called Bimlipatam. Here we entered a romantic valley, watered 
by an inlet from the sea, and beautifully wooded on either side. 
An old French factory commanded the village, and formed a very 
picturesque object from below. The inhabitants of Cananoor fre- 
quently make excursions of pleasure to this place, and form parties, 
who amuse themselves with boating on this beautiful expanse of 
water. 

March 30. — I discharged my bearers to-day. as I was now about 
to commence a very dillerent mode of tra\ clling from that of the 
palanquin. 

I took my tiffin (lunch) with Mr. , who pointed out to me 

in his garden the cinnamon and some other aromatic trees, as well 
as the sago, a beautiful species of palm ; and in the afternoon, after 
taking leave of my host, I proceeded to embark. Several good 
houses were built along the beach, and among the rest, one belong- 
ing to the Beebee, or, as she is sometimes called, the Rajah of Tra- 
vancore. This woman is of a very high Musulman family, and 
Tippoo Saib forced her to betroth her daughter to his son ; but ill 
consequence of Tippoo’s death, the marriage never took place. The 
Rajah's family were the sovereigns of this part of the coast until the 
English took possession of it ; and she at present receives a pen- 
sion from the Company. With this she prosecutes a very flourish- 
ing trade with different parts of the coast, and with, Arabia , This 
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is carried on in her own ships, and uotwitstamling she is eighty 
years of age, the whole concern is conducted by herself. X 

i ( ^ Cr j a , k ' n ? le ‘?\ e of n ‘- v companion, I embarked in a long flat- 
bottomed boat, with oars made of a platter of wood, tied to life end 
of pieces of bamboo, and we soon reached the vessel, which was al- 
ready under sad outs.de the anchorage. This craft was of the deserip- 
tion called a pattnnaroo, which Mines in size from ten to forty tons 
She had a mainmast on which was hoisted a large sail, and a bow- 
sprit apd a jib forward. She could also, if necessary, carry a small 
nnzen abaft, Both her head and her stern were pointed ; and in 
the latter there was a small recess or cabin. The cross beams, both 
before the mainmast and abaft it, were moveable, so as to admit of 
her being easily loaded ; but when these were shipped, a thick mat, 
made of split bamboos, was laid over them, and formed a deck 

illness VCnin ^ ^ and 1 rctirod to P^”<l»m to avoid 


On the following morning, March 21, we were within sight of 
Calicut by nine o clock, but it had fallen calm at day-light, so that 
we had made but little way since that time. About ten a bree/.e 
sprung up, and enabled us to run into port, where wc arrived at 
eleven. On landing, I found bearers, with sedan chairs, on the 
beach, anxiously looking for custom. These chairs are not carried 
as with us, by two peisons, but after the manner in which Ins holi- 
ness the Pope is conveyed about, on the shoulders of four. As I 
was a stranger in Calicut, I thought it ad\ isable to lix my head- 
quarters at some public choultry, but, upon inquiry, I found that the 
only accommodation. in the neighbourhood was an old empty house, 
about a mile distant. In my way to it, I passed through Calicut 
itself, a town consisting of mean houses, disposed m narrow streets 
and alleys, while the country around, unlike any 1 bad seen in India, 
was divided by hedges and other fences. 

In the course of three or four hours I had recovered from the 
effects of my voyage, and therefore went to pay my respects to the 

collector. Air. ’s residence was in the country, about three 

miles from Calicut, and the road to it ran through a Hat district, 
with enclosed fields and topes of cocoa-nut trees. 


On my arrival, Mr. pressed my acceptance of a room in 

Ins house, during my stay at Calicut. Some doubts were expressed 
whether I should be able to procure a passage in the Ernaad , from 
the number of passengers who had already engaged births. 


March 22.— This morning I rose early and walked out among 
the hills in the neighbourhood. The teeyers, who are the culti- 
vators ..of the soil, live within their groves of cocoa-nuts, mangos, 
a nd jack trees, which are intersected by narrow and deep lanes, 
leading up to their mud-built houses. Their land is well cultivated in 
Oriental Herald, Fol. 16. 21 
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squares of about thirty yards diameter, and the husbandmen were now 
employed in turning in a manure of ashes and cow dung, a degree 
of attention to the amelioration of the soil which I had never before 
seen in India. For this purpose they used a small plough about a 
yard and a half high, with an iron share, and drawn by two oxen. 
On my way home, I saw a small pagoda, which differed from any I 
had hitherto met with. It was a shed supported on four posts, 
under which there was a square mound of earth surmounted by a 
small tablet of wood. For some distance around, the ground was 
cleanly swept, and there were several stones on the floor arranged 
in a circle, and set up on end supported by raised heaps of earth. 

There was nothing upon the entablature. The Hindoo deity 
Shiva is sometimes worshipped as invisible ; but it seemed a con- 
tradiction to represent him at the same time under the symbol of 
the lingam, of which I took these stones to be a representation. 

The country near the coast here is exceedingly fertile and beauti- 
ful, consisting of cocoa-nut, mango, and jack topes, hills and valley s 
cultivated with different kinds of grain, and pepper plantations. 
The mountain district of the Ghauts is not far from the coast, and 
excepting the very summit of the hills, which are cultivated with 
cardamoms, consists of interminable forests of bamboo, poon, and 
teak. 

I visited in the evening a pagoda, near the sea, erected on a low 
hill, and approached by a long flight of stone steps. This building, 
though a fair specimen of the religious structures in Malabar, was 
not to be compared with those ot the same description on the 
eastern side of the Peninsula. Instead of being-formed, like them, of 
durable granite, it was a miserable hovel of brick, partly thatched 
with grass. None of the Brahmins of the place made their appear- 
ance, but there was one from Tanjorc at his prayers, who said 
that lie was travelling through the country in cjuest of alms, to 
enable him to perform a pilgrimage to Rameseeram. 


The Deatii-ciiarce of Mahonnae.* 

' My young son, approach me, sole child of my love : 
Mid the faintness of death, a still voice from above 
Doth tell me from hence that I shall not depart 
Ere I read thee the charge that oppresseth my heart.’ — 


* A chief of this name, at an early period of Scottish history, after 
receiving the death-wound of his adversary, between whose family and 
his own there had existed, from time immemorial, a hereditary feud, 
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f I know it, my father, — thou longest to tell, 

Tis thy soul’s parting wish that I bear me as well 
In honour’s high path as my father hath done, 

That his name be not dimm’d by the deeds of his son. 

But believe me, my sire, that thy blood is my own, 

And I will not forget that my father’s hath flown 
By the hand of his foeman, nor cease to pursue 
That foe to the death he hath dealt unto you : 

I am feeble, my sire, but when years shall at length 
Have nerved my young arm with more \ igorous strength, 

Let him look to it then, for my wrath will not sleep j 
Now father, thy charge, for that charge will I keep.’ — 

‘ Then ’tis this : thou must promise to weed from thy heart 
The seeds of red vengeance before l depart. 

Thou wilt marvel, no doubt, that I counsel my son 
To tread in the path I d have warn'd him to shun, 

AVhen I rcvell’d of late in the fulness of life ; 

But within me for ever is hush’d the wild strife 
Of passion and pride, — they ve gone forth ere my breath, 

So near do I tread on the confines of death. 

For as narrows life's current, and as we are hurl’d 
By his strong grisly arm to his dim spectral world. 

Our vision of all that is earthly is changed 

Ere his chill hand jet crush in, our hearts are estranged 

From the love of the gay dreams which formerly fed us, — 

From the phantoms of life which in blindness had led us, — 

That triumphed in sport o’er our judgment and will, 

Fervcrting our vision of good and of ill 

But now in their nakedness stand they reveal’d — 

At once are they shorn of the mask which conceal d 
Their nothingness ; then do we curse, as we ought. 

Our weakness that worshipp’d these shadows of nought. 

The strength of that pride which could not be withstood, — 
That fierceness of hate that delighted in blood, — 

The lust of revenge that once burned in this heart, 

Have perished within me, — all quench’d is their smart. 

Yet one feeling in all its fond strength doth remain : 

It is love for my son — it is fear lest my name 
Should perish ’mongst men— that its glory is past, 

For of a long line, Raymond, thou art the last. 

Then swear, that, from earth when my spirit is fled, 

Thy wrath is entomb’d with the slumbering dead. — 


instead of enjoining his son to revenge his death, as was customary in 
that semi-barbarous age, is said to have sworn him to tbe stiietest for- 
bearance, as, being the lust of his line, he was apprehensive of the utter 
extinction of his house. 


2 I 2 
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* Is it thus that thou leav’st me thy love, 0 my sire ! 

That thou tell’st me to quench all my in-dwelling* lire ? 

That men in derision may point to thy son, 

And say that the deeds which his fathers had done, 
lie trembled to do, — then in scorn pass him, by ; 

Nay, strike at my bosom. I rather will 11 y, . 

And sojourn with my sire through the valley of death, 

Than with infamy curst, take the poor boon of breath. — 

‘ It may be that my life is so near to its goal. 

That the light of divinity rests on my soul, 

Whose glance, when disrobed of the garments of clay. 

They tell us, futurity’s depths can survey $ 

But I know if thou ’rt tempted to hunt my foe’s life. 

Thy own name and being shall fall in the strife j 
But that vengeance shall lind him if thou seek it not, 

And his name and his place on the earth be a blot.’ — 

* Nay, I pray thee, my sire, don’t forbid me the field 
With thy foe.’ — But the lips of his father were seal’d - } 

Yet he read in the fixedness of that death-look, 

That stern, searching glance, which his rocking frame shook, 
That the curse of his sire on his soul should descend, 

If he took not the oath, — so he lowly did bend, 

And swore he would sacredly keep his bequest : — 

He smiled, and then sunk into death’s dreamless rest. 

And the vow which he took did he rigidly keep, 

Yet did not the thirst of his loved vengeance sleep : 

It strengthened within him — it grew with his years — 

It scorch’d and consumed him, — strange whispers he hears, 
That the son of Mahonnal is not like his sire, 

And he reads in men’s looks more of pity than ire. 

In his heart did he curse them, then hurriedly fled 
From the home of his youth, where his comfort was dead ; 
Where his foe, like a basilisk, tortured his sight. 

For his vow to his sire had made worthless his might ; 

Where disdain’s killing glances, with withering smart. 

Had frozen the springs of young hope in his heart. 

Then he went and sojourned in a far distant land. 

Where rich honours he reap’d by the strength of his brand. 
Yet he yearn’d for his country, and home he return’d 3 
llis foeman had perish’d, forgot and unmourned ; 

Hark Faction had stricken his house with its strife $ 

They deem’d that the race of Mahonnal was past j 
They fell by each other — their death was the life • 

Of the name of Mahonnal, which rose at the last. 
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In their dramatic compositions the Chinese are not restricted by 
rules similar to those adopted in Europe. A Chinese play, consist- 
ing of two or three acts, represents, not any particular event in the 
life of its hero, but his whole mortal career from the cradle to the 
grave. The unity of place is equally disregarded. In the lirst act 
of a play the scene may be laid in China, and afterwards changed to 
Manshuri or Mongolia. The Chinese make no distinction between 
tragedy and comedy, and consequently they have no rules peculiar 
to either of these classes of composition. Their dramas are all di- 
vided into several parts, each of which is preceded by a sort of pro- 
logue or introduction. These parts, or acts, are subdivided into 
scenes, if the various entrances and exits of the performers may be 
so denominated. Each actor, on first presenting himself to the au- 
dience, announces the name lie is to hear in the piece, and describes 
the character lie is to represent. One actor frequently plays several 
parts in one piece, a circumstance which often tends to destroy 
scenic illusion. Masks are used only in ballets, or if occasionally 
employed in plays, they arc confined to such characters as rob- 
bers, &c. 

Chinese tragedies are interspersed with songs. In the represen- 
tation of any violent passion, the actor ceases to declaim, and ex- 
presses himself by singing. These songs, which are written in 
verse, are not unfrequcntly accompanied by music, and are always 
expressive of some sudden or violent feeling. Tor example, the 
actor sings when he is attacked by robbers, when lie is roused to 
vengeance, or when he is preparing for death. 

In China there are no regular theatres, except, in the capital and 
some large towns. Actors travel about from one part of the em- 
pire to another. They visit different provinces and towns, and they 
are hired to perform in private houses when convivial parties are 
assembled together 3 for the Chinese often combine dramatic enter- 
tainments with the pleasures of the banquet. When the guests are 
about to scat themselves at table, four or five actors, richly dressed, 
enter the apartment. They make the most rev erential obedience 
to the company, by four times bowing their heads to the very 
ground. One of them then hands to the most distinguished of the 
guests a book, in which are inscribed, in letters of gold, the titles of 
fifty or sixty plays, all of which the actors know by heart. The 
book, after passing round among the company, is returned to the 
principal guest, who then makes choice of the piece to he repre- 
sented. The performance commences with a flourish of flutes, 
fifes, trumpets, and drums pf buffalo skin. 
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The play is acted in the room in which the company is assembled, 
and the performers occupy the space between the tables, which arc 
ranged in two rows. A carpet is spread on the ground, and the 
actors enter and retire by a door communicating with an adjoining 
apartment. These performances always take place by day-light, 
and they are frequently witnessed by more spectators than those for 
whose amusement they are especially intended 5 for it is customary 
to admit a number of people into the court-yard of the house, 
whence a view of the performance is obtained. Women too parti- 
cipate in these entertainments by peeping through gratings, which 
afford them the means of seeing without being seen. 

During festivals and public processions stages arc erected in the 
streets. On these occasions plays are acted from morning till night, 
and the common people are admitted to see them at a very low 
price. 

Chinese authors of reputation seldom write for the stage : for in 
China the drama is tolerated rather than permitted. The Emperor 
Inudshen strictly prohibited the Manshurians from visiting thea- 
tres. The deceased Tsayin confirmed this prohibition, and no 
Manshurian officer would venture to enter a theatre without pre- 
viously removing from his cap the small coloured balls which are 
the insignia of his rank. Owing to the prejudice against dramatic 
representations which prevails almost universally throughout China, 
theatres are held in no better estimation than houses of ill-fame, 
and they are tolerated only in the suburbs of cities. 

In China, newspapers eagerly record the name of the most ob- 
scure private soldier, who may distinguish himself by an act of 
courage on the field of battle ; they publish through the whole 
empire any example of filial love, or trait of innocence in a simple 
country girl ; but a Chinese journalist would expose himself to 
punishment, should he venture to describe a dramatic performance, 
or even to allude to the success of a new play. 


Junius Brutus. 

Apostates to their Sire’s most glorious fame, 

And traitors lo their sacred native land ; 

Leagued with the tyrant and his hated band, 

That sought to stain the pure and holy name 
Of Home’s young freedom, and with sword and flame, 
To spoil her citizens and fix the brand 
Of slavery on them, with an angry hand. 

The father doom'd his sons to death and shame ; 

Yet gentle feelings were within his heart, 

Throbbing and strong ; and to his burning eye 
He felt the not tear of affliction start ; 

For justice fought with Nature's agony, 

And conquer’d ; turning not his head aside, 

He sat in sternness while Ids children died. 
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Chapter III. 

Sensation caused by the French Expedition to Egypt— The British 
Government takes measures to prevent its success. 

Tippoo Saib, who possessed both the good qualities and defects 
of Mithridates, — who, with an enemy more formidable, perhaps, 
than even the Romans, maintained in his fall that masculine cou- 
rage, which calls for the admiration of the conqueror, and commands 
that interest which is due to great misfortunes, had lost both his 
throne and his life. Mute at the sight of this spectacle, the whole 
country subjected to the Company, the peninsula appeared for a long 
time perfectly tranquil. The neighbouring states showed an equal 
desire to remain peaceable. Witnesses of the disasters which the 
struggles of Tippoo had occasioned, they feared to experience a si- 
milar fate if they followed his example. Rut whilst this state of 
things in India afforded the hope of perfect security, the invasion of 
the French into Egypt gave the Government a new and just subject 
for alarm. This country became, like all those into which the 
French have carried their arms, the theatre of their successes ; the 
government of the Mamelukes was destroyed, and Turkey could no 
longer consider herself the sovereign of a country covered with 
foreign armies. 

Events of this nature were sufficient to excite the fears of Eng- 
land. Mistress of Egypt, France might, and certainly would, have 
opened a communication between the two seas by a canal : her ap- 
proach towards India would then be easy, and she would continually 
threaten this great market, which supports that of London. 

The jealousy of England once awakened, she lost not a moment 
in seeking every possible means to oppose projects so inimical to her 
maintaining her empire in India. Every exertion was immediately 
made to prevent the success of the French expedition to Egypt. 

On no other occasion has England made such great efforts ; never 
has she employed so many means, and submitted to greater and 
more useful sacrifices to her interest than at this epoch, ller pos- 
sessions in Africa and in Asia gave her great advantages j she judi- 
ciously calculated these, united them with rare good fortune, and 
knew how to profit by them. 

f To make conquests,’ says the historian, * depends on fortune 
and boldness ; but to maintain an empire in a subjected country, is 
the work of wisdom. It is more difficult to preserve than to ac- 
quire power.’ 

Orders were sent to the governments of these distant possessions. 



I $70 , fytfiicto Egypt. 

()t tp wl^h >they had, already despatched considerable reinforcements, 
,to ( co-/ip9rate in the efforts of a numerous army, which ms to 
,^ v ?iP«gl^d to , go to Egypt by the way of the Mediterranean, 
^ajripg a diversion in thqir favour. , . * 

i'i /It must be confessed, that, with regard to states as well asf' indi- 
viduals, there are certain times at which every thing succeed On 
, this occasion, prudence counselled, and wisdom presided, at the exe- 
cution j but fortune above all, even still more than skill, weighed 
in the balance. 

The intention of the British Government was, to attack the 
French army on every side at the same moment. 

Admiral Blanket was consequently sent before with a numerous 
fleet to the lied Sea, in order to inspect these latitudes, and to pre- 
. pare for operation. He had orders to make himself master of 
some points, the possession of which was deemed necessary to the 
success of the projected expedition. To this end he was to take 
in troops at Bombay. 

He established, with the permission of the Dola of Moka, a sta- 
tion at the Island Perim, or Babel Mandel, at the entrance to the 
, Red Sea $ but he was obliged to abandon it soon after, the island 
being perfectly arid and destitute of water ; added to which, the 
fleet was considered sufficient to watch the movements of the French 
army. 

The Government of India made its preparations with so much 
circumspection, that no one suspected that the object of the expe- 
dition could be Egypt. The arrival of several European regiments 
from England announced, nevertheless, that they really entertained 
fears as to the projects of the French army. 

Such was the state of things at the commencement of the 
cbntury. 

It is time to make my readers acquainted with this capital of 
Ipdia which I am about to quit. I will endeavour to give a descrip- 
tion of it, as well as of the different places at which the expedition, 
which left Calcutta in December 1800, touched. 

Chapter IV. 

Description of Calcutta and Fort William — Manners and Customs 
i t of the Inhabitants — Preparations for a Secret Expedition — De- 
j parture — Island of Savgor — Fleet leaves for Trincomalee — De- 
( scrip t\qn of Ceylon . , , , 

« 'Calcutta, the capital of Bengal, and of all the English posses- 
sions in India,, is a large and beautiful city, very populous, and 
advantageous for commerce. Its situation on the banks of: the 
j Ganges, ! is, most agreeable. The inhabitants are a mixture of 
Europeans, Armenians, Chinese^ Mohammedans, and Indian The 
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Vhd aTC held ih contempt by all the other castes, into 
o* which the jxjpulation of India is divided, are here very nume- 
rous: These unfortunate men, who are condemned to the low- 
est offices, offer the unheard of example of a people devoted by 
, their ,gwn countrymen to infamy. As everything is imagery in 
3 the f y©ligion of Brahma, and civil customs are founded on re- 
ligions precepts, the distribution of the Indians into classes or 
, castes corresponds with this allegory. Thus the belief which sup- 
poses the pariahs, and in general the whole caste of sudras, to issue 
fronfi the feet of God, sufficiently indicates their servility, and the 
humiliating professions to which fate, their birth, and an irrevo- 
cable destiny attach them. These sudras form a very numerous 
class, which is again subdivided according to their various pro- 
fessions, and with a very few exceptions, they are always those 
of their tribe. India alone has preserved that striking feature of 
ancient manners, which prohibits any one from abandoning the 
profession of his father. 

The pariahs live remote from cities and from villages, and sub- 
sist for the most part on rats, mice, insects, and things of the foulest 
description. The aversion which they inspire is such, that an In- 
dian, whether a Mohammedan or a Hindoo, would consider himself 
contaminated by holding any communication with them. The 
pariah skins dead animals, tans their hides, nourishes himself on 
their flesh, cleans their entrails, carries away their refuse. What 
a frightful state of existence is this ! The entrance into the temples, 
and into the public markets, is denied him lie cannot, without in- 
curring the most severe penalties, approach the quarter of the 
Brahmins. He is compelled to fly from their presence. The ves- 
sel which he has touched is broken if it is of clay, melted if it is of 
metal ; and lastly, they arc commanded, (which is the utmost ex- 
tent of degradation,) to abandon their dead, which becomes the 
food of crows, jackalls, and tigers. Can any one, then, be as- 
1 toriiShed after this, if in such a state of degradation and slavery, the 
pariah lives plunged in every vice 5 if his very aspect is repulsive ? 
if a European even feels a repugnance at being served from his 
hands ? 

The streets of Calcutta are large and well laid out ; and the houses, 
although low, have a very magnificent appearance. I visited the 
church atid the government house, which are the finest edifices in 
the city. I was curious also to sec the celebrated dungeon in which 
a hundred and twenty-three Englishmen perished in 1756*. I only 
remained there for a few minutes j but the air of the place is so 
unwholesome, that I felt the ill eftects of it during the whole of the 
day. 

•diThe Government has erected *an obelisk to the memory of these 
Junfcrttmate men $ their sufferings must have been dreadful, heaped 
together as they were in this infectious hole. 
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The heat is excessive in Calcutta, particularly in May and June } 
it is more supportable in the months of January and February. 
The climate is then delicious 5 it is, in this country, the finest sea- 
son throughout the year. 

The rains and the heat render the residence in Calcutta very un- 
healthy during seven or eight months in the year, but it might be 
made much more salubrious, by the removal of a great number of 
ditches, which it would be perfectly easy to drain. 

The English, however, very rarely sleep in the city 3 they have 
almost all country houses, to which they retire in the evening to 
breathe the fresh air, and the next morning return to business with 
increased vigour. 

The population of Calcutta and its environs from recent calcula- 
tions, which may be depended on, is estimated at one million, one 
hundred and eighty thousand souls, of which about forty-five 
thousand are Europeans. 

The Indians arc mild and tractable, but they are great thieves 3 
I really think they consider it a meritorious act to defraud strangers. 

The harbour of Calcutta is large, and tilled with vessel’s from all 
nations. It is difficult to form an idea of the immense traffic which 
England carries on with Bengal, either directly or indirectly 3 the 
entry to her ports which she has granted to foreign commerce, gives 
an additional impulse to her own. To give an idea of this increase, 
it will be sufficient to compare the number of vessels in the Ganges 
in 17*>7, and 182*2 : in l?t) 7, there were five hundred and ninety- 
four, and in 18*2*2, thirteen hundred and sixty-eight. 

The mouth of the Ganges is not far from Calcutta ; this river, 
which is held sacred in India, takes its source in the mountains of 
Thibet j after running for more than GOO leagues, in the course of 
which it receives eleven rivers, which surpass in size and iu gran- 
deur the Rhine and the Thames, it loses itself in the Indian 
Ocean. Its name, in the Sanscrit language, signifies Son of Brah- 
ma 3 but the Europeans give it, par excellence , that of Ganges, 
from the Hindoo Ganga, which signifies a river. This celebrated 
river constantly attracts from all parts of India innumerable crowds 
of pilgrims, who come to purify themselves in its waters. The 
inhabitants of the country hold it almost in adoration 3 but the 
European cannot behold without horror the numerous dead bodies, 
which are constantly seen floating on its surface. The waters of 
the Ganges being reputed sacred, it is in fact considered by an 
Indian the height of happiness to die on its shores. Those natives 
who live near the river, when they arc ill, and on the point of 
death, are conveyed to it : the ebbing of the tide causes the waters 
to rise several feet, which carries off the unfortunate invalid. 

Should a man die suddenly, if he is not too far from the river, 
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his corpse is thrown into the Ganges, and becomes the food of alli- 
gators, which sometimes also devour rash bathers. 

It is from a principle of religion that the Hindoos expose, on the 
borders of the river, those of whose life they despair 3 they till 
their mouths with water and then abandon them to their fate. The 
tide rises and washes them away : they are happy, they are gone 
.to enjoy with their idols that felicity which awaits them. This 
opinion is so credited that it would be considered a crime to rescue 
a dying man, and he would himself be expelled from his caste, were 
he to recover. 

These dead bodies, the crows, the vultures, and the jackalls 
which they attract, form a striking and painful contrast to the beau- 
tiful gardens and lovely verdure which ornament the banks of the 
river. This sight made a deep impression on me. I compared 
these images of death with the kiosks which covered the shore, 
with the luxury displayed in ornamenting the gardens, when a dis- 
tant and terrible noise attracted my attention. As I looked around 
to discover if possible what it could be, curious to know what it 
was that drove the canoes and boats which 1 saw Hying with the 
utmost speed 3 1 became a witness of the phenomenon which ex- 
cited so much terror: it was the sudden rising of the tide 3 the 
waters of the Ganges returning towards their source, rose, broke 
with a tremendous noise, and threatened to engulph every thing. 
In a very short space of time, however, the river again became 
perfectly calm, and the tide carried up to Calcutta several vessels 
just arrived from long voyages. 

I quitted the spot, and proceeded to Fort William. This fort 
is isolated, and situated a little below Calcutta; it is spacious 
and magnificent, and absolutely contains nothing but the bar- 
racks, the arsenal, and magazines. The avenues are broad, and 
lined on each side with trees and verdure ; before each building 
there is a square of grass surrounded with posts and chains, which 
serves as a place of parade for the regiments of the garrison. I ho 
barracks and buildings are extremely beautiful, lhc greatest pos- 
sible cleanliness reigns throughout this fortress, the streets of 
which are swept and watered twice a day. 

At Fort William there are a great number of storks or cranes 
which destroy the insects and reptiles, and to which the soldiers 
have given the name of Adjutant. The service which these birds 
render in this respect, has obtained for them the protection of tlie 
public 3 a heavy fine is imposed on any one who shall destroy one 
of these useful birds. The adjutant has a throat which di ates 
prodigiously, and I have seen one swallow successively, without 
any very great effort, a small leg of mutton, a duck, and a chicken. 
To make amends for this, the Fort is also infested with a species of 
musk rat, which perfumes every thing it touches, which is ex* 
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tremely disagreeable, especially as regards wine, for if^the yorls of 
the bottle has once been bitten by them, the liquid is no lopger fit 
to drink. 

There exists in Calcutta, as throughout the whole of Indja, a 
great quantity of disagreeable insects ; such as gnats, ants, fli^i and 
bugs. These last are above all the most annoying, as they, intro- 
duce themselves every where, exhale a most unpleasant , oaour, 
and infect every thing they touch. But even still more formidable 
than these, are the white ants, or as they arc called in India, hariats. 
This terrible insect destroys every thing, devours every thing 3 a 
few hours suflice for it to eifect its ravages. I was as yet perfectly 
unacquainted with them. The first night I passed in the fort I had 
placed my box carelessly by my side 3 the next morning I found it 
filled with wet earth which the ants had transported into it, and all 
its contents were perfectly destroy'd. The only method of pro- 
viding against the havoc committed by them, is that of being careful 
to place boxes or trunks in such a position as to have a free circu- 
lation of air beneath them. L\ on houses do not escape their devas- 
tation j they lodge themselves in the beams and wood-work, which 
they reduce to powder. 

Like bees, they have a quern which they support, and which is 
charged with the formation of the ant hill. At first sight it has the ap- 
pearance of a mass of white fat with a small black head. The mounds 
of earth formed by them are frequently of such a considerable size, 
that it is difficult to believe them to he the work of such little in- 
sects. Their most cruel enemies are the lizards and Spanish flies, 
which feed on them. It is said, that the most effectual method of 
destroying them, is to throw a small quantity of arsenic into their 
nests; if tins process is really efficacious, it is most desirable that it 
should become more generally known in the country. 

During my stay at Calcutta, several suttees took place ; this 
ceremony is performed with great pomp, in the presence of the 
relatives of the victim. When an Indian widow has once taken 
the resolution to sacrifice herself on the funeral pile of her husband, 
and it is not always a voluntary act, nothing can prevent the ac- 
complishment of it. I have never chosen to be present at one of 
these horrible spectacles, but 1 have been assured by eye witnesses, 
that women are frequently seen to mount the pile with the greatest 
possible firmness and composure, after having first distributed their 
ornaments amongst their surrounding relatives. As soon as the 
victim is hound to the pile, the torch is applied to it, and these un- 
fortunate creatures arc soon suffocated by the smoke of the sulphur, 
and other combustible materials, which are placed for that purpose 
under the pile, whilst the sound of their cries is carefully drowned 
by the noise of drums, tom-toms, and other musical instruments. 
On certain occasions the Hindoos, also, burn the bodies of their 
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dead' but tills takes place more frequently at Madras, and on the 
Coast, than at Calcutta, where the (ianges generally receives the re- 
mains of the children of Brahma. 

l^o th'^se revolting spectacles, which are the result of Indian 
fanaticism, we have still to add those which are constantly presented 
to Wrir view, by the multitude of fakirs, who, from religious zeal 
aiid ignorance, devote their whole lives to certain voluntary penances. 
I have seen some, who, remaining constantly in a standing position, 
with their fists firmly clenched, have their linger nails protruding 
through the opposite sides of their hands •, others again, who, on 
seats covered with iron spikes, have condemned themselves to the 
perpetual contemplation of one spot. Their diseased imagination 
varies, ad infinitum , these gratuitous tortures, and disgusting muti- 
lations. 


There is at Calcutta an English bishop and a Supreme Court of 
Judicature. 

The Governor-General lives in the style of a prince, surrounded 
by a numerous staff and body-guard, lie never appears in public 
without an escort, and without receiving military honours from all 


the posts. 

At the end of the month of October, l.S(M), Lord Wellesley, who 
at that time occupied this impoitant situation, commanded prepara- 
tions to be made for a secret expedition. A detachment of the 
Bengal army was ordered to hold itself ready for embarkation. 
The King’s tenth regiment of infantry, twelve hundred men strong, 
then stationed at Calcutta, was ordered to join this expedition ; <1 
battalion of sepoys, volunteers in the service of the. East India 
Company, also of twelve hundred men, a strong detachment of Eu- 
ropean and Native infantry, besides a considerable body of workmen, 
of attendants, and of water carriers, which forms the necessary rear 
guard of all Indian armies. 'Hie Natives entertain a strong repug- 
nance to distant excursions by water ; it is necessary to overcome 
this. The Government made an appeal to the different regiments 
of sepoys stationed in the vicinity of Calcutta. Tins appeal was 
heard : each corps was anxious to give a proof of its zeal, and to 
show itself ready to march. In a few dajs the whole corps was 
‘organized and the command given to Major Broughton of the 
Company’s service. 

The corps quitted the cantonment which it had occupied at about 
fourteen miles from Calcutta, on the ‘20th of November, and re- 
paired to Fort William, where they found a division of t run-port-, 
awaiting them. The sepoys had provided their own P>~>-b 
but one difficulty occurred to them— they arc oidy penn tied ly 
the precepts of their religion, to prepare thou oo 011 ‘ 

For a long time no expedient could be devised to overcome fi t 
obstacle, but it was at length determined to transput t, on board 
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vessels, a number of sacks filled with earth, on which they might 
erect their stoves. 

The 10th of the line, the artillery, the ammunition, the workmen, 
and attendants, were conveyed in large decked boats to the transports, 
which could only receive them at the mouth of the river. We gained 
the open sea on the '20th of November. The transports werfr not 
ready for our reception, which compelled us to remain some days 
longer on board the boats. The situation was confined and unplea- 
sant, but the various scenes which struck our eyes, and the different 
emotions to which they gave birth, amply repaid us for the delay. 
Islands, picturesquely grouped, offered themselves to our view, 
covered with the most luxuriant vegetation j immense forests dis- 
played, in the distance, their sombre covering of verdure ; we heard 
the howling of the tigers, we saw the deer and stags playfully 
bounding along the edge of the river, crocodiles reposing on the 
sand ; at the same moment, in fact, every thing which nature pre- 
sents the most beautiful and pleasing, and the most calculated to 
inspire fear. We at length set sail, but the river was intersected, 
and difficult of navigation 3 it was necessary to avoid the shallows 
and sand-banks, and we did not pass the island of Saugor until the 
6th of December. We passed through the Straits, and shortly after 
fell in with the Suffolk, a 74, which took us under its convoy. This 
vessel was commanded by Captain Malcolm, who, during the me- 
morable events which followed in 1815, was stationed as Admiral at 
St. Helena. 

The fleet was at that time composed of a vessel of the line, the 
Fury , a gun-boat, an advice-boat, a schooner belonging to the Suf- 
folk, the Cuvcsa of 1400 tons, the Calcutta of 800, the Gabriel, the 
Anna-Amelia, the Experiment , the Ganges, the Pearl, the Friend- 
ship, and the Eliza of from six to 7 00 tons, and the Bengal, and the 
Ru by of 500 ; in all, fourteen vessels. The four first carried the 
10th regiment, the artillery, the artisans, and the servants 3 the others 
had on board the amunkion, and the Sepoys. 

On the 6th of December we gained the open sea, and soon after 
arrived, without any accident, in the Day of Trincomalee, where we 
cast anchor on the evening of the 17th. 

Chapter V. 

Description of Trincomalee — Appearance of the Island of Ceylon — 

English Forces there — Colonel Wellesley takes command of the 

Expedition — The fleet receives orders to repair to Point de Galle. 

The town of Trincomalee, on the north-west coast of Ceylon, is 
not itself worthy of much notice, but it is the most important sta- 
tion in the whole island. Its serene and commodious harbour ren- 
ders its possession most desirable for the protection of the commerce, 
and security of the Government, of the East Indies. The entrance 
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to this harbour is perfectly safe and easy at all seasons j it is so well 
situated that it seems as a general rendezvous for all English vessels 
bound to India. It is the only fort on the Coromandel coast • but 
it is capable of containing all the vessels of Europe, and has the ad- 
vantage of remaining open during the two monsoons. It is, besides, 
a serene place of refuge in case of war or stress of weather. 

It is a subject of astonishment that the Dutch Government, which 
held Trincomalee in its possession for so long a time, should not 
have done any thing towards the cultivation and embellishment of 
the country. Its romantic beauty, and the fertility of the soil, will 
no doubt induce its new possessors to improve the beauties of na- 
ture by the assistance of art. 

The town has a Catholic church, and its population is almost en- 
tirely of Portuguese origin. There are, however, a few Dutch 
amongst them, who, having established themselves there under their 
own Government, have not been driven away by its passing into 
other hands. There are also, besides these, a great number of i\Ia- 
labars, who profess Catholicism. I met there an old officer of JVl. 
de buf Hen’s squadron ; he had contract! d an unfortunate marriage, 
which retained him in the country, where he passed a miserable 
life, conforming to the manners and customs of the natives. I had 
the happiness of being able to serve him, by ameliorating in a small 
degree the wretchedness of his situation. 

The fort which commands Trincomalee is well situated, but it is 
not kept up ; built on a rock, it rises perpendicularly above the sea, 
and protects the exterior bay. The place is also defended by a second 
fort, that of Ostenburg, which is situated on a hill, at about three 
quarters of a league distant from the town, and which commands 
the entrance to the interior bay. This was built by the Portuguese, 
on the same spot where formerly stood an Indian pagoda. I he 
scenery of the immediate neighbourhood of the fort is exquisitely 
beautiful. There arc, besides these, in the various groups of little 
islands with which the bay is interspersed, several deserted batteries, 
which were constructed by Admiral bullion during his glorious cam- 
paign in India. 

The environs of Trincomalee are covered with wood and rice 
fields, which engender from time to time dreadful fevers, that are 
generally fatal to Europeans. The English have, however, cut 
away a great deal of this, which has considerably diminished its 
malignity j and the losses of the garrison are becoming every year 
less numerous. 

The islets with which the interior bay is lillcd are high, ami 
covered with superb trees and shrubs ; they abound with game o 
every kind, and are peopled with monkeys ; heath-cocks, peacocks, 
quails, pigeons, snipes and hares are not less numerous. 1 lie inte- 
rior of the island is infested by multitudes of elephants, bears, buD 
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faloes, wild boars, and tigers, and a prodigious number of large 
lizards, called gouanas, which the inhabitants eat as a great deli- 
cacy. Unfortunately, too, it is overrun with serpents of an immense 
size, amongst which the boa-constrictor holds the first rank. 

I saw at Ceylon several of these monstrous reptiles, and I am in- 
debted to one of my friends, Mr. 8. Daniell, brother to the skilful 
landscape painter, whose pencil has so happily delineated the most 
beautiful scenes of Hindoostan, for having witnessed the curious 
spectacle of the repast of one of these Pythons, Mr. Daniell, who 
had succeeded in taking alive a young boa, seventeen feet in length, 
and about eighteen inches in circumference, and which he kept con- 
fined in his own garden, invited me to come and see it eat. 

The animal had not taken any nourishment for more than a 
month, when the door of its cage was opened, near which a boar of 
a middling size had been placed. The boa appeared at first to 
take very little notice of its visitor ; at length, however, it began to 
show some signs of animation, and turning its head towards 
its prey, darted on it a look of vengeance, which seemed immedi- 
ately to excite its terror. Shortly after this, finding himself no 
doubt sufficiently animated for the banquet, his first operation was 
to dart out his forked tongue ; at the same time tossing his head in 
the air, then suddenly springing forward, he seized his prey by the 
front leg, threw it on its back, and with inconceivable rapidity 
wxnind himself around it. The unfortunate boar expired almost 
immediately. The boa then released it from his deadly embrace, 
and slowly unfolding his vast body, prepared himself for the feast. 
This lie commenced by moistening the animal all over with his 
saliva j then opening an enormous mouth, which always has the ap- 
pearance of a recent wound, he swallowed it almost to the middle ; 
then making use of his own rings to assist in forcing his prey 
further down his throat, it gradually descended and was soon 
entirely swallowed. 

This operation lasted nearly thirty minutes, during which it was 
quite wonderful to notice the extraordinary action of the muscles of 
the boa, which had made no use whatever of its two rows of strong 
and hooked teeth. Its organs had not ev en acquired by the intro- 
duction of the strange body an extension at all in proportion to its 
size. 

Very soon, indeed, the tumefaction became limited to the middle 
part of the body, that is to the stomach, whilst the upper extre- 
mities returned to their natural dimensions. A very large cock 
was then presented to the reptile, which he seized and swallowed 
immediately ; he then folded himself up and returned to his former 
state of torpor. His lethargy became so decided, that neither kicks, 
nor the blows of a stick, had power to move him ; indeed he gave 
no signs of life but by breathing, and several days elapsed before 
the animal recovered from his inanimate condition. 
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The skin of the boa is scaly, covered on the back with round 
spots in circles of various colours, like the peacock of the Mo- 
luccas ; the under part of the belly is whitish. 

Ihe bite of the boa is not venomous • it is the prodigious strength 
alone of this reptile which renders it so formidable. It sometimes 
attacks the tiger, and even becomes the conqueror of this terrible 
enemy. 

There are also great quantities of crocodiles and sharks in the 
country, and the water abounds with delicate fish, and shells of 
the greatest beauty ■ these shells form an article of commerce which 
occupies a*great number of the inhabitants. 

Ceylon, the Lanka of the Indians,* and the 7 \t probane of the 
Ancients, is separated from India by the Stiait of Manar 3 it is about 
a hundred leagues long and fifty broad. The air is in general 
tolerably healthy on the coast, and less oppressively hot than in most 
ot the other countries ot Ilindoostan 3 but in the inteiior, the im- 
mense forests cover it with dangerous exhalations, which have fora 
long time formed an almost insurmountable barrier to the progress 
of the Europeans 3 a stranger rarely escapes being attacked by the 
fever of the country, which the colonists call the jungle -fever. 
What also renders a residence in this island particularly unhealthy, 
is the extreme difference which exists between the temperature of 
the day and the night. 

The soil of Ceylon is extremely fertile ; it produces an abundance 
of rice, excellent fruits, such as cocoas, oranges, pine-apples, pre- 
cious spices, such as ginger, cardamomum, pepper, cinnamon, and 
many medicinal drugs. There is also a great commerce 111 valuable 
woods 3 amongst others, ebony, satin-wood, rose-wood, and aloes. 
The island possesses mines of metal and precious stones 3 its rubies, 
its sapphires, its jonquilles, its topazes, its amethysts, Ike., are held in 
great esteem. The stones called rats-eye or cha toy ante , are more 
esteemed and liner here than any where else. There are some of 
them which sell even in the country for a hundred pounds sterling. 
These fine stones, as w r eli as the jewellery made by the Natives, form 
articles of a very extensive commerce, which is principally carried 
on by the Moors. 

The mineralogy of Ceylon affords beautiful rock-crystal, of which 
the inhabitants make spectacles. $ome of the pieces found are so 
large, that one amongst others served to make a statue of Buddha, 
’which may now be seen in the great temple of this god at 
Kandy. 

All the inhabitants may be divided into three classes : the Cinga- 
lese, the Kundyens, and the Malabars. These last are only the 
descendants of a colony which emigrated about fifty years since from 
the peninsula of India 3 they have all fixed themselves on the 
northern coast of the island. The Cingalese inhabit the remainder 
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of the coast, and the Kandyens the interior of the country. The 
first are of a copper-colour, handsome, and well made ; the women 
also have remarkable features. The second, on the contrary, are 
black, and exceedingly ill-looking. Duplicity forms the basis of 
their character ; they arc never to be depended on ; whilst the Cin- 
galese arc frank and open-hearted. As for their religion, they arc 
almost all Buddhists ; there are, however, amongst the inhabitants 
of the coast, a great many Catholic and Protestant Christians. 

The number of these last in the whole island, amounted in 1801 
to three hundred and forty thousand ; that of the Catholics was 
much greater. The rest of the population devoted to 4he faith of 
Buddha, amounts to about one million five hundred thousand 
souls. 

The inhabitants are divided into castes, and are tenacious with 
regard to their privileges. The principal of these castes are the 
military caste, the caste of Brahmins, that of the Vessiahsund Sudras . 
The last two are again subdivided according to their professions. 
The women of the first two castes cover their bosoms, a distinction 
from which those of the others are severely interdicted. 

Ceylon was taken from the Dutch in 1798. When I was there, 
the English were still only masters of the coast ; but various in- 
trigues amongst the Adigars or military chiefs of the country, 
greatly facilitated to them the completion of its conquest. The 
King of Kandy became their prisoner, and is now banished to the 
Isle of Prance. Ceylon is under the direct dominion of the English 
Government. It is the only country throughout India which be- 
longs immediately, to the Crown; the Company have neither in- 
terest nor authority there, in the smallest degree. The Governor, 
whose power is very limited, is supported by the King, as well as 
a numerous body of civil officers, who are charged with the different 
branches of the administration. At’ the time of my residence in 
the island, the military forces were composed of two European 
regiments, several companies of European artillery, a corps of las- 
cars or sepoy artillery, a regiment of sepoys, a regiment of Mada- 
gascar negroes, about two thousand men strong; and lastly, a 
company of dragoons, half Europeans and half sepoys. 

These troops arc always commanded by a Lieutenant General, 
who, as Governor, unites in his own person both the civil and mili- 
tary administration; and by two Major-Generals, the oldest of 
whom is Vice-Governor, and the other resides ut Trincomalee. 

The sepoys all come from the Coromandel coast. The Govern- 
ment do not recruit among the Natives, as they generally make 
bad soldiers. 

The Kandyens are an intelligent and industrious race. I have 
seen some of their works which have greatly astonished me ; amongst 
Others some arabesks on wood, made with the most brilliant 
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coloured varnishes, and really drawn with very great taste. The 
manner m which they proceed is as follows : They first take gum- 
lac (which is found in the island in great abundance) and beat it 
with a hammer on an anvil, until it attains the softness of a paste. 
They then add to it the colouring materials in fine powders. After 
mixing* these together, and beating them for a considerable time, 
they divide it into small cakes or sticks. When they desire to use 
these cakes, they melt them, and, with palm leaves, apply heated 
gum to the drawings. This composition does not peel off, and is 
capable of receiving a polish, which defies the ravages of time. 

If our Ehiropcan artificers knew how to use this varnish, it might 
be advantageously used for the pannels of carriages, and many 
other articles. 

The Cingalese also fabricate paper by a process which is pecu- 
liar to themselves j it is of a very beautiful quality. I saw in the 
possession of Mr. George Atkinson, civil engineer to the Govern- 
ment of Ceylon, sheets of paper of a prodigious size, and such as I 
bad never seen before. r l bis paper very much resembles that made 
in China, so much so indeed, that it is ditlicult. to distinguish the 
Chinese paper from that made in the island of Ceylon. The. sheets, 
as far as I can remember, were from ten to twelve feet broad, and 
considerably longer. 

Ceylon possesses treasures still unknown to the Europeans, who 
have only begun to explore this island since the* English became 
entire masters of it, that is to say, since 1811 : it has opened 
a vast field to the botanist, the mineralogist, the geologist, and in- 
deed to all the lovers of natural history. 'The country is rich in 
rare and curious plants, and produces amongst others, the nepen- 
thes distiUatoria of Linnaeus. In the animal kingdom, the urmadilla 
is equally worthy of notice j it is a little animal, covered with scales, 
which feeds on white ants, and is perfectly harmless. Another 
equally curious insect, is that which is called the animated leaf 
a species of winged grasshopper : it is thus named on account of the 
exact resemblance of its wings to a leaf. Its long legs do not at 
all assist it in jumping, as it is remarkably slow in all its move- 
ments. The scarabceus saver of the Egyptians is found here in 
great abundance. This animal is of a dull metal colour. 

The island is covered with immense and impenetrable forests, 
which may be considered as the natural defence of the country j 
they are kept up with great care by the King of Kandy. They are 
peopled with tigers, elephants, buffaloes, wild boars, and reptiles : 
it also serves as a retreat and secure asylum for deer, peacocks, 
pigeons, and an innumerable variety of birds of the most beautiful 
plumage. 

Some of the uatives possess the art of charming serpents, in 
which they succeed perfectly by the assistance of a musical instru* 
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ment, by no means dissimilar to onr bagpipe. I was at first very 
incredulous as to what was related to me concerning these serpent- 
charmers. The following anecdote, however, really occurred to my- 
self. It was during my stay at Arippo ; towards the middle of the 
day, I had retired to my hut, when 1 perceived a cobra de capello 
near me : I made a slight noise, upon which it immediately hid it- 
self. I beat the foliage which surrounded my hut, in the hope of 
chasing it from its hiding-place, but without success. I was anxious 
to enter, but felt by no means pleased at the prospect of such a 
companion. In the midst of this perplexity, I suddenly remem- 
bered the boasted skill of these charmers, and curious to be myself 
a witness of their address, I lost no time in sending for one. 
The man came, examined the spot, and was not long in discovering 
the serpent, which had rolled itself up amongst the leaves. He re- 
quested me to retire a few paces, then suddenly darting on the rep- 
tile, seized it by the tail, and throwing it on the ground, commenced 
playing on his bagpipe. The serpent gradually began to show signs 
of the greatest pleasure, and, by degrees, appeared to be perfectly 
intoxicated by the force of the charm j it folded and unfolded its 
extraordinary body, and lastly, quietly and slowdy entered a basket 
which was presented to it by the juggler. I imagined that I might 
have been the dupe of some cheat, which had escaped my notice - } 
the Indian perceived my suspicion and immediately restored the 
reptile to its liberty, at the same time presenting it with a chicken 
which lie had brought with him. The prey was attacked and de- 
stroyed in a trice, — ten seconds certainly did but elapse between its 
seizure and total destruction. Never was vengeance more prompt 
or terrible. ' The juggler, delighted at the astonishment which I 
evinced, was determined to excite it to the greatest possible degree 
by giving me another proof of his wonderful skill he enticed the 
serpent to him, and offered it a bit of red cloth ; then forcibly press- 
ing down its head, as soon as he had seized it, suddenly drew away 
the cloth, and with iMhc whole of the cobras teeth. lie then be- 
gan playing on his bagpipe as before, intoxicated the serpent, made 
it dance with delight, return to its basket, and then carried it off 
with him in triumph. 

The costume of the chiefs on the coast of Ceylon, partakes of 
the ancient Cingalese mode, and of the European fashions intro- 
duced by the Portuguese, the first Europeans who made themselves 
masters of the island. 

The great mark of distinction among the inhabitants, is the 
parasol, which the domestic carries behind his master, to shield 
him from the piercing rays of the sun. This parasol is made 
from a leaf very much resembling a fan in shape, which grows on a 
species of palm-tree peculiar to the island of Ceylon. This tree is 
the corypha umbracuhfera of Linnaeus j its stem is excessively tall, 
find remark^ly straight 5 it is sufficiently strong to resist the most 
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violent gusts of wind. This tree is perfectly bare of leaves, except 
at its extreme summit ; they are round, of an enormous diameter, 
and capable of sheltering ten or twelve persons; on being dried 
they become yellow and hard, but always retain their liexibility. 
It produces a flower, which only appears once, and not until the 
tree has attained a great age. This flower is yellow ; it exhales an 
extremely powerful odour, and affords a grain, which is, however, 
perfectly useless, except for the reproduction of its species ; it is 
of a pyramidal form, and its branches diminish in length as they 
approach the top. There is one of these trees in (lower at a short 
distance from the place of my encampment. 

The leaf of another palm-tree, the palmira, is used as paper. 
The inhabitants of India write on it with a bodkin, and run over 
the characters they have traced with black oil, which renders them 
as legible as they are indelible. These leaves, sewn together, form 
little books, from which the oil, which is expressly made very odo- 
riferous, keeps away all kinds of insects. 

The priests of Buddha are chosen from amongst the higher 
classes ; they are brought up in the two temples at Kandy, which 
serve them as colleges ; they take their degrees there, and their 
noviciate lasts six years. Their dress consists of a yellow robe. 
These priests arc bound to celibacy, but they may at any time quit 
the priesthood and marry j and in order to do this, as Knox says, 
they have only to throw off their yellow habit, consign it to the 
river, wash their heads and bodies, and honi that moment they 
again become like other men. They then let their hair and eye- 
brows grow, which as piiosts they are not permitted to* wear. I he 
ministers of Buddha seek solitude, and inhabit only the most re- 
tired places ; they have their motives for this : less restrained by 
public opinion, they give themselves up with more security to an 
unlimited degree of licentiousness. 

Their temples are richly endowed, particularly those of Saffregam, 
and Adam’s Peak, to which the Natives make frequent pilgrimages. 
This mountain is situated at about twenty leagues from Colombo ; 
it is of a conical form, and is distinctly seen at the distance of thirty 
leagues at sea. It is the most elevated point in the whole island. 
Two smaller peaks appear to issue from this rock, and when at a 
great distance the three points seem to blend in one. I here arc 
several points of view from which, considering Adam’s Peak as 
detached from the smaller rocks which surround it, it appears ready 
to dart forward into the air. The summit of the principal peak, 
which rises more than seven thousand feet above the level of the 
sea, can only be attained by the assistance of an iron chain fastened 
in the rock. The pagoda built there, is held in the highest venera- 
tion by the inhabitants, who believe that they recognise in it the 
footstep of Buddha. 

The Kandyens of the province of Ouva are the only ones 
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amongst all these islanders who possess bravery ; they have always 
fought with great courage, and were the best among the troops of 
the former king of Kandy. 

The English attacked this prince in 1802, and took possession 
of his capital, but the vanquished king knew his country. He per- 
mitted the new masters to remain in tranquillity, and intercepted 
their communication with the coast j sickness followed, and pro- 
visions failed. The commander, overwhelmed by the miseries which 
the garrison endured, forgot the barbarity with which these furious 
enemies had so often treated the Dutch and capitulated ; but he 
had no sooner laid down his arms, than his troop was attacked with 
fury and massacred. The unfortunate commander escaped the car- 
nage with two of his oflicers, who were kept in close confinement 
as trophies. These unfortunate men made several efforts to fly 
from the wretched fate which awaited them $ but they were always 
retaken and treated more severely than before, and at length, and 
after a seven years’ captivity, sunk beneath the weight of their 
miseries. 

The inhabitants of Ceylon arc very superstitious, and it is an 
extremely remarkable fact, that at the door of all the temples of 
Buddha, there is a smaller pagoda dedicated to the devil. The first, 
a beneficent god, does harm to no one ; but the second being essen- 
tially malevolent, it is necessary to flatter and soften him by prayers. 
To Buddha, they offer fruits and vegetables ; to the devil, cocks 
and chickens. The temples of the latter are served by priests who 
resemble in no small degree the god of whom they are the ministers •, 
stern, capricious, and exacting, they will not suffer the most trifling 
offering to be made to Buddha without receiving their share of it j 
they, moreover, pique themselves greatly on their knowledge of the 
future, and readily reveal it to those who consult them. 

When they are applied to in cases of illness, they first begin by 
invoking the inferior. demons, but if their demands are not granted, 
they have recourse to the great devil, whom they use every endea- 
vour to render favourable to them, by offerings of dressed meats, 
amongst which a dish of red cocks forms an indispensable part. 
They convey the whole into the most savage and deserted part of 
some solitary forest. They collect together a number of men dis- 
guised as devils ; their legs are adorned with bells, they dance, 
sing, and make all sorts of grimaces, the object of all which is to 
induce the evil genius to come and partake of the sacrifice which is 
prepared for him. All these ceremonies generally take place in the 
presence of the sick man, whose state has induced them. 

The interior of these forests is inhabited by the Vedahs or lkdahs, 
who are almost savages, and live by the chase, and preserve what 
they do not consume in the hollows of trees. The individuals of this 
tribe do not even construct huts, but live entirely in the open air. 
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One of these savages was taken during my stay at Trincomalee ; 
his only arms were a bow and arrows, his complexion was blacker 
than that of the other inhabitants generally. The Governor having 
caused him to be set free, he fled immediately, and gained the 
forests with the rapidity of a stag. 

Elephants are very numerous at Ceylon, and are extremely de- 
structive ; and it often becomes necessary, in order to chase them 
away, to light large fires, without which the sown fields would be 
overrun by them and the harvest by that means entirely lost ; one 
night often suffices for them to destroy a whole district. I have 
seen them traversing the woods in troops of fifteen or twenty ; they 
are not then dangerous, but when alone they become furious. The 
Government is often obliged to take active measures for the de- 
struction of these animals. A very curious insect, and one which 
is peculiar to these vast forests, is a .spider, which is called by the 
English the bird-catcher. The body of this spider is about the size 
of a six-franc piece, without including the head, of which the dimen- 
sion is almost equal to that of the whole body ; its legs are shaggy 
and very strong, and the two front ones are armed with claws, like 
those of a crab. Its colour is grey, spotted with white ; il^ bite, when 
not mortal, makes people insensible. I was one day reclining in 
my tent, when I suddenly perceived one of these horrible animals 
near me ; I started up, armed myself with a plate, seized the in- 
sect, and put it in a jug of water, carefully securing ir at the top. 
I kept it in this state for six weeks \ the animal lived, but dimi- 
nished considerably in size. 

Our stay at Trincomalee had been already prolonged for some 
weeks, when at length, in the month of January, Colonel \\ ellcslcy 
arrived at Madras, and took the command of our expedition, there 
were certainly other officers who had higher claims to this mark of 
confidence j but the Colonel was brother to the Governor-General, 
and had been appointed by him to the command. 

We had always believed ourselves destined to serve against Ba- 
tavia, and hourly expected the arrival of Admiral Renicr and his fleet, 
who, we understood, was to operate conjointly with us ; but this 
fleet did not arrive, and we only received a small reinforcement 
from Madras. We got under sail, therefore, on the fitli of February, 
and cast anchor in the exterior bay. 

This bay is only secure in the fine season, that is to say, from 
April to December j we therefore made all possible haste to quit it, 
and, profiting by a favourable wind, to set sail ; we anchored the 

following evening in the bay of Foint de Gallc, 



Bishop Hebek to his Wipe. 


fThe following beautiful lines, written by the late Bishoj) Heber, were 
addressed to his wife whilst he was making an Episcopal visit to his im- 
mense diocese in the East Indies. To our minds, this little piece is in- 
ferior to none of the Bishop’s works, not even to his Palestine.] 

If thou wert by my side, my love ! 

How fast would evening fail 
In green Bengala’s palmy grove, 

Listening the nightingale ! 

If thou, my love ! wert by my side, 

My babies at my knee, 

How gaily would our pinnace glide 
O’er Gunga’s mimic sea ! 

I miss thee at the dawning grey 
When, on our deck reclined. 

In careless case my limbs I lay, 

And woo the cooler wind. 

I miss thee when by Gunga’s stream 
My twilight steps I guide. 

But most beneath the lamp’s pale beam, 

I miss thee from my side. 

I spread my books, my pencil try, 

The lingering noon to cheer, 

But miss thy kind approving eye. 

Thy meek attentive ear. 

But when of morn and eve the star 
Beholds me on my knee, 

, I feel, though thou art distant far, 

Thy prayers ascend for me. 

Then on ! then on ! where duty leads, 

My course be onward still. 

O’er broad Ilindostan’s sultry meads. 

O’er bleak Almorah’s hill. 

That course, nor Delhi’s kingly gates, 

Nor wild Malwah detain, 

For sweet the bliss us both awaits. 

By yonder western main. 

Thy towers, Bombay, gleam bright they say. 

Across the dark blue sea, 

But ne’er were hearts so light and gay 
As then shall meet in thee ! 

Cheltenham Chronicle. 
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Doctrine of Summary Commitment for Constructive Con- 
tempts of Parliament, and of Courts of Justice, 

' ‘ ' No. V. 

In' 1810, (February 1,) Mr. Yorke gave notice that when the in- 
quiry into the expedition to the Scheldt should be gone into, he 
would enforce the standing order for excluding strangers from the 
House, which he accordingly carried into effect on the next day. 
This occasioned a motion from Mr. Sheridan, for a committee of 
privileges to take the standing order into consideration, his purpose 
in which he affirmed to be, not to rescind the order, but to have it 
ascertained whether any or what modification of it was necessary. 
In the debate which ensued, Mr. Wyndham said : ‘ What was the 
value to their constituents of knowing what was passing in that 
House? Supposing they should never know, it was only the diffe- 
rence between a representative government and a democracy. Till 
within the last twenty or thirty years, it was not only not prac- 
tised as now, but it was not permitted to publish the debates ot 
that House. Were it (the admission of strangers) a privilege, 
we should come into a state of democracy, — a state like that ot 
Athens.’ lie did not wish to establish such a power in the press as 
to contest Parliament. He also accused the conductors of the press, 
generally, of venality and corruption. 

Mr. Sheridan’s motion was negatived by a majority of 166 to 80. 
There was at this time a debating society, under the name of the 
British Forum , the president of which was John Gale Jones ; and on 
the 19th of February the following advertisement was posted on the 
walls : 

‘ Wyndham and Yorke. — British Forum, 38, Bedford-street, 
Covent-Garden, Monday, February 19, 1810. — Question: “Which 
was the greatest outrage upon the public feeling, Mr. \ orke s en- 
forcement of the standing order, to exclude strangers from the 
House of Commons, or Mr. Wyndham s recent attack upon the 
liberty of the Press ?” 

' Last Monday, after an interesting discussion, it was unanimously 
decided, that the enforcement of the standing order, by shutting out 
strangers from the gallery of the House of Commons, ought to be 
censured as an insidious and ill-timed attack upon the liberty o 
the press, as tending to aggravate the discontents of the people, and 
to render their representatives objects of jealous suspicion. 

Mr. Yorke took the lead in resenting this ‘ gross violation of the 
privileges of the House;’ and on his motion, winch passed unani- 
mously, February 21, Jones was committed to Newgate. 

March 12.— Sir Francis llurdett grounded a motion for the f dis- 
charge of Jones, on a train of argument denying the rigu o e 
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House to imprison for libel, which was negatived by a majority of 
153 to 14. This argument Sir Francis inserted in (Jobbett’s < Poli- 
tical Register ’ of the *24 th of March, preceded by a letter from him- 
self to his constituents. This publication was brought before the 
House by Mr. (now Sir Thomas) Lethbridge, and, after long de- 
bates, on the <28 th of March and 5th of April, Sir Francis was com- 
mitted to the 'Power. 'Phe votes were upon Mr. Lethbridge’s mo- 
tion affirming the breach of privilege. 

For Lord Folkestone’s amendment (to proceed to the order of the 
day), 80 ; against it, < 271 ; majority, 11)1. 

Upon the motion of Sir Robert Salisbury, that Sir Francis Bur- 
dett should be committed to the Tower; for Mr. Adam’s amend- 
ment (that the Baronet should be reprimanded in his place), 15 ( 2 ; 
for the original motion, 181) : majority, 3/. 

The Speaker signed the warrants of commitment, and delivered 
them to the Serjeant-at-arms, April (> ; but owing to doubts respect- 
ing the legality of forcing an entrance into Sir Francis’s house, he 
was not arrested till the Dth, when he was convoyed to the Tower, 
attended by an escort of police-officers, and a detachment of cavalry 
and infantry. On its return, the escort was attacked by a mob in 
Eastcheap, with stones and brick-bats, which they bore for some 
time with great patience ; but the annoyance becoming more serious, 
some shots were lired, by which some persons were killed, and many 
wounded. On two preceding evenings the mob assembled round the 
house of Sir Francis, in Piccadilly, and committed many outrages 
in that and the adjoining streets, which rendered the aid of the 
military necessary to disperse them. 

A letter sent by Sir Francis to the Speaker, after his receipt of 
(he warrant, became atopic of debate on April 10th, with regard to 
the manner in which it ‘lioulil he treated , hut a resolution was at 
length unanimously passed, < That it is the opinion of this House, 
that the said letter is a high and flagrant breach of the privilege of 
the House; but it appearing from the report of the. Serjeant-at- 
arms, that the warrant of the Speaker for the commitment of Sir 
Francis Burdett. to the Tower had been executed, this House will 
not at this time proceed further on the said letter.’ Sir Francis in- 
curred a great and most useless expense in bringing actions at law 
against Mr. AhRot, the Speaker, for issuing his warrant, against 
Mr. Column, the Serjeant-at-Arms, for executing it, and against 
Lord Moira, the Constable of the Tower, for keeping him in cus- 
tody. The wonder is how any lawyers could lead him to suppose 
there was the slightest hope of success in arguing points which had 
been so often decided, and in maintaining pretensions against which 
there was so full a stream of precedents. 

In the debates that took place on the above proceedings, by far 
the most interesting speeches were those of $ir Samuel llomilly. 
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On the first day’s debate, he advanced principles which struck at 
the root of the pretensions of the Houses of "Parliament to imprison 
for libel. On the second day he directly denied the moral and con- 
stitutional right of the House of Commons to exercise such a juris- 
diction ; and in maintaining those sound and incontrovertible opi- 
nions, he stood alone among his professional brethren ! March ‘2S, 
he said : ' Though we may be obliged to sit here as judges on the 
present occasion, let us not forget that we are judges in our own 
cause. In such a situation it is more peculiarly necessary lor us to 
see that nothing personal, nothing \indictive, nothing of prejudice 
or passion, be allowed to mingle itself with our deliberations. In- 
stead of anxiously catching at every supposed or appaicnt \ioIalion 
of our privileges, it would better become our eh.uatter as a House 
of Commons, to protect them with temper and moderation, and 
without overstepping the liberal and substantial rules oi justice. ’ 

It would have been more consistent with Mr Samuel s real views, 
as they were afterwards developed, to ha\e said at once, ‘ It is ne- 
cessary that judges should allow nothing personal, nothing vindic- 
tive, nothing of prejudice or passion to mingle itself with their de- 
liberations. But it is impossible, and the impossibility is iccogniscd 
in the fundamental coietitution and whoU* (runic i>i our judicial 
policy, civil and criminal, that judges in then on n anise can attain 
to such a degree of equanimity , imp.ii tialitv and j mrit \ . 'Iheie- 
forc it would be in the highest degree unju-d and uncoiistitiif muni 
that we should ever presume to make 0111 selves judges in our own 
cause.’ lie also said, ‘ If 1 am compelled to come to a vote on the 
question this night, I must, on every principle ol law and justice as 
recognised by the courts in which I have been educated, say, that 
the publication in question is not a libel ; because so long as there 
exists any doubt in my mind, I must of necessity incline to the side 
of innocence.’ 


In the adjourned debate, April r>, Sir Samuel said- ‘ Upon the 
original question, — namely, the power of this Home to commit lor 
libels reflecting upon its pioeeedmgs,— I will candidly state the 
doubts which I entertain of the legality of its exercise. Perhaps it 
maybe a more appropriate expression to say, that l doubt of its jus- 
tifiablcncss, — the term illegal not being pi operly applicable to a body, 
which is not under the control of any superior jm ^diction. W li.it- 
ever, therefore, arc its acts— in whatever way it may inteipret its 
privileges— even though it proceed in error, that error can alone 
be remedied in this House. The v cry extent of such a power should, 
of itself, advise the most scrupulous forbearance miairying into 
practice privileges not only unnecessary, but dependent upon very 
dubious grounds for support. With respect to the right of com- 
mitting fora libel, therefore, it would ill become me, knowing that 
the House has so lately decided differently, to give my opinion 
without some diffidence, Had not that case been so prominently 
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before me, I would not limit my expressions to^the term doubt, but 
should at once say, that I consider the commitment for a libel re 1 * 
fleeting upon the past proceedings of this House, to be unjustifiable. 
Entertaining these opinions, and recollecting that there is at pre** 
sent a person suffering under the exercise of this disputed right; 
I think it my duty to review the merits of that individual’s case. 

f The warrant under which Mr. Jones was committed, sets forth 
two offences : first, a scandalous and libellous attack upon the con- 
duct and character of this House ; and, secondly, a similar offence 
against the character and conduct of some particular Members. 
With respect to the first head of offence, although I have looked 
with the most inquisitive attention into the publication for which 
Mr. Jones was committed, l must contend, that there is not a single 
expression in that paper reflecting upon the conduct and character 
of this House. 

‘ Indeed, from every view which I have taken of the question, I 
cannot restrict myself to saying, that I merely doubt ; but must 
avow that I entertain very strong doubts of the power of this 
House to commit for libels affecting its past proceedings. At 
the same time, I fully admit, that such a right is possessed by it, 
in order to punish all breaches of privilege which go to obstruct any of 
its Members in the performance of their many sacred and important 
duties. But such obstructions must not operate in an indirect way, 
they must at once tend to produce that with which they are charged. 
There are numerous cases where the authority of the House would 
be altogether debarred, unless it had the power to prevent these di- 
rect impediments to the exercise of its duties. Such arc the refusals 
of witnesses to attend, or to answer interrogatories 5 such are all 
attempts to intimidate Members in the votes they shall give. Un- 
less the House had, in such cases, the power of proceeding by the 
summary way of commitment, there would be an end of its func- 
tions — there could be 110 unbiassed decision by its Members. 

' But the power of commitment for censuring is far different in 
its nature and consequences. It is in contradiction to the most 
sacred and important principles of positive law. It confounds in 
the same tribunal the discordant characters of party, accuser, and 
judge. It deprives the accused of that which every legal ju- 
risdiction secures to him, — the power of being heard in his own 
defence ! It goes to decide upon the conduct of the accused in 
his absence, and without suffering him to state his own con- 
struction of the obnoxious publication ! And what, in the mean 
time, is the conduct of his judges } They are, in all probability, 
engaged in putting some aggravated interpretation upon his mean- 
ing ! He who must best know what was intended, is refused to be 
heard, while those, who are ignorant alike of his motives and his 
meaning, are allowed to substitute their own strained, and perhaps 
partial, construction. Is .there, I will ask, one Judge in the Courts 
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below who would deny to any individual thus situated, the right 
of being heard in his own defence ; or, in the denial of such 
a right, would venture to adopt his own arbitrary construction 
of the conduct of the accused? Let the House pause, and re- 
flect upon the course it is now pursuing ! Let it recollect, that it 
is proceeding against the lion. Baronet, without having examined 
a single witness, — without the power of examining upon oath, as 
judges of the law and of the fact, and without that power of appeal 
being allowed, which the accused in all the ordinary Courts of Justice 
possess. 

< In reverting, however, to the question more immediately before 
the House, — namely, to the paper complained of, — 1 am bound to 
declare, that I think its author right in his main proposition ; and 
holding that opinion, however intemperate he may possibly have 
been in some of his expressions, I cannot agree that he is at all de- 
serving of censure. There are, indeed, some passages in the 
Publication, which I do not well understand, but 1 cannot go 
the length of a noble Lord (Binning) in believing that they 
must therefore mean evil. The warmth which runs through the 
paper is no proof of its being written in contempt of the House. 
On the contrary, I conceive, that a certain vehemence in the expres- 
sion of an opinion is rather a proof of its sincerity, and of the im- 
portance which its author attaches to it. The 1 Ion. Baronet believes 
that an injustice lias been committed by the imprisonment of a 
British subject. Cun it be expected that he should speak of such 
an act with perfect calmness and unconcern ? Is this the general 
practice of mankind on such occasions ? There is a ease which, it 
it had been that of an individual, might be cited m way of argu- 
mentum ad homincm . In the ease of the Avlesbnry Weeiion the 
House of Commons held much more violent language against the 
House of Lords than what is now complained of, in the publication 


of the Hon. Baronet.’ 

April 16 . — When Mr. Gale Jones had been nearly two months in 
prison. Sir Samuel Roinilly urged the House to forego the barbarous 
custom of requiring a petition from their prisoners, acviiow 
the justice of their punishment, tu.d expressing contntion h.r the 
offence ; and moved, that John tilde Jones he brought to the bar to- 
morrow, and then discharged. lie said . 

‘ No one will affect to say, that the publication for which Mr. 
Jones was originally committed does not constitute tin o»‘w » 
greater magnitude, than his subsequent ncgei <> comp y • 
formality of the House ; and yet whilst a coii ii.cm. nt <1 tlncc 
weeks is deemed sufficient for the former, no in g <- ■ ' 

prisonment until the end of the Session is 0 ,L ‘- <> l 1 '' jj' j 

atonement for the latter ! And for what is he to u nd .go th , long 
privation of liberty? For an adherence to ' vl < lt llc ^ / 
truth. For myself I can truly say, that was I m the situation 
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of Mr. Jones, I would suffer any extremity, — highly as I prize it, 
1 would sacrifice even my liberty, rather than consent to purchase 
it by a pitiful recantation of my real sentiments. Allowing that Mr. 
Jones entertains erroneous opinions as to the extent of Parlia- 
mentary privilege* — that he has been biassed by any of those motives, 
which, after all, have no small influence in the decisions of the wisfist 
among men, — an undue respect for the authority of others, — a long 
habit of cherishing particular feelings, or of beholding certain objects 
in a dim and contracted point of view ; allowing that he has mis- 
used the lights given him, — (hat he has misunderstood precedents, 
or mistaken principles, — is there no prov ision against his error ? — 
is there no remedy in the State-herbal for his malady, but indefinite 
imprisonment? Is this punishment to be inflicted for difference of 
opinion, and for not acknowledging as true, what, in his conscience, 
perhaps, he believes to b c false. ? And finally, is the sufferer to be 
released, not by the justice or humanity of this House, but by its 
want of power ? 

‘ Such is the mode of proceeding which many would counsel us 
to pursue. For my own part, J am at a loss to discover either its 
object or advantage. What is the credit, what is the honour which 
can possibly result to this House from its triumph over Mr. Jones ? 
— from the exacted homage or further punishment of an humble 
individual, who obtains his livelihood by presiding at a debating so- 
ciety ? ’ 

The motion was opposed by Mr. Perceval, Mr. Ryder, Mr. Rankes, 
Mr. Croker, Air. Canning, and Air. Wyndham, who insisted that 
Air. Jones’s obstinate adherence to his erroneous opinions should be 
punished as severely as the power of the House would permit. Such 
is ‘criminal equity !’ The motion was lost by a majority of 1(>0 
to m. 

On the motion of ATr. (liddy, (Alay 11,) that the Speaker and 
Serjeant be permitted to appear and plead to the actions brought 
against them by Sir Francis Rurdett, Mr. Wyndham said (it was his 
last speech in Parliament) : f It, appears to me, however, that there 
is nothing absurd in the existence somewhere of a power that is not 
subject to control — a power which, in fact, is found in all nations, 
and under all governments. If such a power may exist somewhere, 
then I would ask, where, in the Rritisli Constitution, can it so 
safely and ’properly reside as in the House of Commons f An ar- 
bitrary uncontrollable power in the House of Commons ! Can the 
House of Commons imprison for ten months ? Can it fine ten 
shillings ? Hid it dare to attempt against the lawyers who pleaded 
for Sir F. Rurdett, the enormities which it practised in the case of 
Sir John Fagg, and of the Aylesbury men ? 

In 1819, the High Court of Justiciary found Gilbert M'Leod, 
editor and printer of a Glasgow newspaper, called ‘ The Spirit of 
the Union/ guilty of ‘ a gross indignity offered to this High Court 
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ill his commentary on the proceedings which took place before this 
Court at pacing sentence of fugitution against Kinloeh of Ivinlocli/ 
and sentenced him to four months’ imprisonment in the jail of 
Glasgow. For a remark on the proceedings at the Mibeipient trial 
of this M’Lcod, in February IK ( 20 , Mr. W atson, editor of ‘ 'file 
Edinburgh Correspondent,’ was admonished and lined 5 /. j and 
Alexander Murray, a compositor in his ollice, who had written the 
article complained of, was imprisoned one month. On this occa- 
sion, Lord Fitmilly ‘ rejoiced in the advantage which this country 
possessed over our sister country. There we may e\ cry day sec 
the newspapers filled with accounts of examinations and other pre- 
liminary proceedings. This cannot, at least ought, not, to take 
place here. It should be thoroughly understood that nothing can 
be published respecting any pending trial ; and that this Court will 
punish any person whatsoever who shall publish any account or 
statement of supposed crimes or intended chaigcs, for both Judges 
and Jury ought to come into Court with their minds free and un- 
contaminated, knowing nothing but what appeals from the evi- 
dence taken in their presence. The law of Scotland accordingly 
was so tender of any thing like pre-occupation, that all piecogni- 
tions and examinations previous to trial were taken with that 
privacy which could not be injurious to the parties, or produce any 
prepossession.’ Now, when we rellect on the vast and indefinite 
powers of a Lord Advocate, as exhibited 111 the case of Horthwick, 
brought before the House of Commons in June SF>, 1 ST 2 ; that a 
trial is considered to be ‘ pending I10111 the liist commitment to the 
conviction, or discharge without trial, or alter acquittal of the 
accused person ; and that the ev idence given by a witness on pre- 
cognition, cannot be contrasted with that which he gives on the 
trial for the purpose of detecting prcvaiicatmn or perjury, we shall 
the better understand the grounds of Lord Fitmilly’s rcjouing, and 
the merits of Scotch compared with English judicature and practical 
freedom of the press. 


T11 k Mrs siox ku. 

As pressing onward through life’s chequered scene, 

1 mark with anxious ejethe lot ms mound 
Flowers of the earth that swiftly shew the ground 
Whence kite they spuing, — the shadeot what hath been 
Moves darkly hy me, and, with linger lean, 

Points to the coming limits, while the low sound 
Of distant sorrows from lile’s closing hound 
Pierces the air. tin my suic faith I lean, 

Trusting that it is other than l see ; 

That human weakness judgetli not alight, 

And what to us seems chance and destiny, 

In the omniscient scheme is order bright. 

Oh, rather question man’s vain ening sense 
Than lua Creator's wise benevolence ! 
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Recent Travels in the Cyrenaica.* 

Influenced by a strong passion for travelling, M. Pacho had 
already made several journeys through Egypt, when, on a sudden, 
the thought of the unsuccessful researches in that quarter of Africa, 
where the unfortunate Cyrcne lay overthrown, and almost annihi- 
lated, led him to conceive the project of penetrating into the Libyan 
Pentapolis, without suffering himself to be intimidated either by the 
difficulties which lie had already encountered in 1820, with the ex- 
pedition of General Minutoli, or by the accounts which were given 
of the character of the inhabitants of Libya. 

M. Pacho left Alexandria on the 3d of November, 1824, con- 
fining himself to the costume which he had already worn in the 
desert, and availing himself of the knowledge which he had ac- 
quired of the manners and language of its inhabitants. M, Pacho 
took with him a young European, M. Muller, with whom he had 
before travelled, two guides to point out the bearing of the sea- 
cost, the wells, and the monuments, and some few servants ; in all, 
they amounted to nine persons. Twelve camels and four drome- 
daries completed their caravan, which had to cross, not only hot 
and almost scorching deserts, but also territories occupied by indi- 
viduals of a disposition more or less hostile. In fact, these deserts 
are overrun by miserable fakirs, united under the vain pretext of 
a pilgrimage to Mecca, by means of which they obtain food 
and shelter in the tents of the religious Musulmans. Marching 
without order, they accost all those whom they meet, despoil them, 
and often even wound them with the knives with which they are 
provided, and which they keep concealed under their garments. 

In the same degree as the Welled Ali, who compose the first Arab 
tribe which is met after leaving Egypt, are simple, mild and pacific, 
so are the other tribes who adjoin them on the west, those of the 
Harabi, intolerant. The Harabis occupy Cyrenaica, and all that 
part of Murmorica which extends to the west of Catabathmus 
Magnus, and the Akabali El-Kebir-el-Solum. It was at the ex- 
treme of their territory, that all the plans of General Minutoli 
failed ; they thought him to be a spy of the Pasha of Egypt, or a 
Christian, unworthy of their favour. It is easy to suppose that the 
anxiety of M. Pacho, on his arrival among these people, must have 
been great. But after a great many conferences, the simplicity of 
his costume, his being alone, his confidence and his firmness, ob- 
tained from these ferocious men that which an escort and grand 


* Narrative of Travels in Mannorica, Cyrenaica, and the Oases of 
Audjelah and ofMorahdeh, accompanied with geographical and topogra- 
phical maps and plates, representing the monuments of these countries; 
by M. J. R. Pacho . — From the French Globe. 
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titles was not able to obtain. Ho traversed l’Akabah, and explored 
not without frequent danger, all the I a him lVutapolis. 1[ 0NV as 
able to lay down a detailed map, and drew a topographical plan of 
Cyrene and its environs, taking drawing's of the monuments, and 
copying inscriptions found on them. 

This successful traveller has collected sufficient materials to form 
two quarto volumes, and to publish one hundred engraved plates, 
which have all a genuine interest, whether with regard to art, to 
history, or to the natural sciences. 

A scrupulous observer, M. Taebo seems to have executed his 
task with the most perfect fidelity. If we sutler a regret to escape 
us, it is to sec that an accident has depiived him of the only baro- 
meter which he had in his possession, and that, consequently he was 
only enabled to calculate by estimation -, for which his knowledge in 
botany afforded him great assistance, all the elevated tiacks which 
he met with, especially those to the west of (’atabathmus Magnus. 

In this first part of his relation, which M. Taebo is about to publish, 
lie gives an introduction to the history of (!) reuaicn, and a complete 
description of Marmorica. 

The historical introduction is full of interest, and announces nu- 
merous researches which we shall endeavour to make known. With 
regard to the plates, six of them give a description of Alarmoriea, 
and the other four relate to Cyronaic.i. 

It is known that all that side of Africa which faces the Mediter- 
ranean, w r as for a long time ranked under two denominations : 
whilst Carthage reigned over a 5 pace of more than a thousand 
leagues, from the columns of Hercules to the great Sul is, the small 
state of Cyrene belonged to Egypt, a kingdom which the ancients 
placed, not in Africa but in Asia. 

* This region,’ says M. Taebo, * comprehended between the moun- 
tains of the Atlantic and the valley of the Nile, foims an immense, 
dry plain, a horrible abode, which will lemam unknown to men, at 
the same time that it is forgotten by natme, if, among the conti- 
nual undulations from the naked rocks, and the sandy plains, you 
do not encounter small fertile villages, where the inhabitants aie 
found upon the earth, like islandeis in the middle of the sea. Hut it 
you go towards the south part, on the side wlieie it terms a large 
promontory, you iind, by a sort of miracle, these dreary deserts 
chnnged all at once into woody mountains, into cheerful meadows , 
you sec fountains springing into large sluels of water ftom the 
mossy rocks, separated into riv ulets among the plains, and falling 
in cascades among the ravines. To conclude this contiasf, \ou see 
the breeze from the sea playing among the foliage of the forests, 
where it glides gently over the mossy flowers, which are protected by 
the hills covered with foliage, against the devastating winds of the 
desert/ ’ 

Oriental Herald Veil. 16. 2L 
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With no other limit on the north than the Mediterranean, a 
country, to which nature lias been so prodigal in her gifts, cannot 
long escape the investigations of civilized people. As far back as 
the sixth century before our era, about three hundred years after 
the foundation of Carthage, some Grecian colonies went and estab- 
lished themselves there. The island of Rlataia was their first abode 3 
Cyrene, so properly called the root of towns, succeeded it, and be- 
came the cradle of a celebrated state, where the arts flourished, and 
which became illustrious for great men 3 and the five towns were 
soon raised, which form the Rentapolis, without counting other 
towns which arc not of the same importance. The origin of Cyrene, 
its passage from a state of monarchy to a state of republicanism, its 
alliance with Alexandria, its submission to its successor, and its sub- 
jection to the Roman people, are general facts, known beyond all 
doubt 3 but many particular circumstances are found scattered among 
the writers of antiquity, and it might be possible, by collecting 
them, to throw some light on the interior revolutions of Rentapolis, 
and in particular upon those which have been caused by religion. 
To fill up this chasm, is a portion of the task which M. Radio takes 
upon himself. 

Historians attribute the colonization of this country to an oracle 
of Dclphos. The Greek island of Thera was for some years 
afflicted with a drought, and its inhabitants languished in want. 
The oracle, informed perhaps by the expedition of the Argonauts, of 
the great fertility of a part of Lybia, directed one of their descendants 
to go to this hospitable land, and enjoy the benefits his native soil 
refused ! ‘ Battus, the founder of the colony, gave, in his newly 

formed kingdom, the greatest importance to the worship of the 
Gods, lie caused woods to be planted behind the town, which 
were consecrated to them. A magnificent temple was raised before 
the grotto of the nymph Cyrene; this temple was dedicated to 
Apollo 3 and whilst an eternal fire was kept in the interior, the 
wateis of the fountain murmnringly traversed its sanctuary. To 
these religious pomps, Battus joined wise political institutions. To 
cement the union of his subjects, and recal to their remembrance 
their mother country, he established at Cyrene the Carneian feats, 
which were celebrated at Sparta 011 the seventh day of the month 
Cainr.us . At this epoch the people quitted their work 3 they re- 
paired to a spacious plain, under the shade of odorous trees, and 
there, after having implored the clemency of the gods by solemn 
sacrifices, they gave themselves up to joy in the public banquets, 
and they performed the military dances. Grateful for so many 
benefits, the Cyrcneans, at the death of Battus, gave him heroic 
honours, and endeavoured by ingenious emblems to perpetuate the 
memory of the internal peace and the prosperity which the colony 
had enjoyed under his government. They consecrated to him the 
sylphium, the symbol of their riches, and they erected him a tomb 
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at the extremity of the market-place of the town, in order that his 
shadow might enjoy the daily spectacle of the assemblies of the 
people, and that the people might always have before them the re- 
membrance of his virtues.’ 

The successors of Battus, far from following his steps, were 
all, Tindar tells us, impious and unfortunate ; and the report of 
history is found to agree in this with the poet. The reign of the 
Battiades lasted for about ‘200 years. There only remain to us 
some very slight notices on the history of the colony after it be- 
came a republic. When Alexander, having conquered Egypt, 
wished to v isit the oracle of Ammon, the Cy reneans sent some am- 
bassadors to him with presents. Alexander did not despise these 
symptoms of respect from a free people ; and envois ot Cyrene ac- 
companied him as far as the temple. The wars which Cyrene had 
been engaged in with Carthage with leaped to the limits of the 
two countries, and which was terminated and illustrated by the pa- 
triotic devotion of two brothers Bhihenes, again brought to our 
notice its political existence. But still later we see it weakened by 
the dissensions of its citizens, falling under the yoke of Ptolemy, at 
one time united to the Egy ptian empire, at another given as a por- 
tion to some prince of the royal family. Apion finding himself 
without heirs, and not being willing th.it his kingdom should again 
fall under the dominion of the Egyptians, leagued himself to the 
Homan people about the year J)b‘ of our era. Thus attached to the 
fortune of Home, Cyrene followed its destinies. 

Before we come to its fall with that empire, and in consequence 
under the power of a barbarous people, we must penetrate into its 
interior organization, and liiul out the causes of Us continual dis- 
sensions. One may ask what common league united the dillercnt 
towns of Pentapohs, and to what degree the African civilization has 
been raised. It appears that, in spite of the difference of their 
origin, the intercourse between Carthage and ( yrene was so close, 
that whatever knowledge was attained by the one, was reflected 
upon the other, which has lei t nothing but its great remembrance. 

Unfortunately, if history is barren, the ruins which remain are 
also so ' } and the voyage of M. Pacho has shown us that almost 
nothing exists of Cyrene properly so called, nor of the Cyrene 
which was submitted to the Ptolemies j most ot the ruins and in- 
scriptions of which he has taken a copy, belong to the time of the 
Homans. At least we may know the commercial relations which 
procured for Cyrene that opulence and luxury of which the writers 
of antiquity speak. But history is also mute on this point ; it is 
always more occupied in quarrels among the people*, than in t lur 
commerce and industry. M. Pacho has nothing to offer us, )u 
some very plausible conjectures. 

‘ It would be,’ says he, ‘ very interesting to know the relation 
which the Cyrcneans still held with the mother country 3 a poe 
2U 
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tells us that they always sent to it annual gifts to offer it their 
first fruits. Must not the analogy of position and reciprocal in- 
terests have occasioned a connection between the Cyreneans and 
other Dorians, isolated like them on foreign lands ? History ought 
to have, above all, given us some notions on the commerce of Cyrene, 
in the interior of .Ethiopia. The Oasis of Ammon, that colony of 
merchant-priests, established in the middle of the deserts, presented 
a place of traffic so advantageous for its commerce. Its relation 
with Pentapolis is not in the least doubted ; the columns raised in 
honour of the theoretical Chileans, and other historical traditions, 
are undeniable proofs. Could Cyrene be bounded by this bulwark 
of interior Lybia ? Less industrious than Carthage, could it not 
cause its caravans to penetrate into the most remote regions ? If 
the Masainons served the interests of its rival, could not the Asbytes 
and the Auchises offer the same succours ? It is certain, that the mari- 
time commerce of Cyrene was very considerable j it was maintained 
by other causes equally powerful. The great fertility eff the soil, 
and its happy disposition, caused the crops to succeed during eight 
months of the year ; and the precious plants which were peculiar 
to it, or which were shed in great profusion, singularly increased 
their produce. The country of Cyrene w;is divided into three parts, 
equally fruitful. The harvest and vintage time has no sooner 
ceased on the border of the sea, than it parses to the hills, where 
the fruits are found in full maturity ; and from thence, it passes, 
to the summit of the mountains, where nature presents the same 
advantages in its third form of fertility. Thick forests of ihyons, 
distributed on the south side of the mountains of Pentapolis, offer 
their odorous wood for the furniture of the Cyreneans j whilst the 
sylpliium , the value of which equals that of silver, and which the 
Cesars shut up in their treasury, increases abundantly in the most 
uncultivated places of this happy country.’ 

80 much riches, introduced into Cyiene luxury and voluptuousness; 
its inhabitants ought to have aspired, like the Carthaginians, to ex- 
ercise their rule at a distance ; but it appears that they confined 
themselves to repel the wandering tribes which surrounded them, 
and abandon themselves to pleasures. The chariot-races, the sump- 
tuous repasts, the melody of songs, dances and Ibtes filled up the course 
of their existence. Cyrene was torn to pieces by factions, it was in- 
vaded by foreign armies; but the joyous eries of the Bacchantes stilled 
the political clamours, and they performed lascivious dances to the 
clanking of the chains, which weighed upon the country. Volup- 
tuousness was established in sects by the philosophical Aristippus, 
who, by a singular contrast, was a disciple of Socrates. To oppose 
a stoical resignation to the hardships of destiny, and to sacrifice 
his own well-being to the public good, were only chimeras foolishly 
decorated with the name of virtues. To seize with eagerness the 
fugitive pleasures, to be occupied only for the present moment 
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without inquietude either with regard to the past or the fat urc ; in 
one word, to concentrate all the pleasures of love in one’s self, and to 
entwine life with roses, which ought to breathe the perfumes without 
touching the thorns 3 such were the fundamental precepts of the 
Cyrenean sect. Some philosophers posterior to Aristippus, the 
Carneades and the Erastothenes, distributed through the Porticos 
of Cyrenaica a purer morality. But what influence could the spe- 
culation of science exercise, or the precepts of a rigid philosophy, 
against enervated spirits, and men greedy of pleasure ? The im- 
pulse was given, and these sages adorned their country without in- 
fluencing its manners — we may say, of the drive Ajricainc , all has 
escaped us 3 we see it, but we recognize it no longer. All that we 
can say, is, that at some former period there has been, in these 
deserts, a numerous population, much commerce, much activity, 
riches, inward discords and battles, the arts and sciences, in short 
the things which resembled those 111 (i recce. Still the last traces 
of the tablet which M. Paclio delineates for us, those which relate to 
the philosophers, arc void ot truth. 

The moral Aristippus does not deserve all the evil which is said 
of him ; this philosopher had the same fate as Epicurus. His 
works also have perished 3 but according to the testimony which re- 
mains, it praises neither liberty nor .servitude. TI10 consequences 
of his doctrine have been worse than his intentions. That which 
he taught was, in fact, that system of expediency, supported by 
so many noble philosophers, otherwise lull ot exalted and humane 
sentiments. 


This morality, it is true, did not much please Socrates, who, if we 
may believe Xenophon, bad many discussions with him upon that 
subject, Hut we must not attribute to him, on that account, a 
sensuality— to him who prided himself on being- ab-olute master ot 
bis senses, and who wished that reason should direct us 111 all our 
pleasures. In his old age, Aristippus, after hav mg enjojed his easy 
but independent humour from town to town, in the court of tyrants, 
in the republics the mo-t democrat ieal, came to sdt e in us < 01m 
try, and to propagate his ideas. Hut as to what relates to ( arneades 
and to Erastothenes, it was, assuredly, not to the ( yreneans that they 
afforded their learned lesions. It was at Athens , that ( arncac s 
founded the third academy, and struggled against the 1 ( , 

was in the affairs of the Athenians, 111 an embassy to limn , ■ 

he displayed that formidable eloquence which caused Mic kar 
Cato. 1 Erastothenes was the second director of the hh ary of 
Alexandria, a town where his works, on the mu lcma _ * 
mography, were, without doubt, better appreciated even than at 

Cyrenaica. , 

That which struck us above all in the last pages " t a n ' 
tion of M. Taebo, was, that the principal causes of all the mislpr 
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tunes which insured the complete ruin of Cyrenaica, emanated from 
religious quarrels. 

Confounded among the numerous provinces of the Roman empire, 
Cyrenaica lost its original features ; its population was a mixture of 
the people of Lybia, of Greece, of Romans, and of Jews. These last 
had been sent in a colony by Ptolemy Soter, and had been consider- 
ably multiplied. It is remarkable that Rome, leagued with the Jews 
by ancient treaties, which she renewed at every pontificate, favoured 
for a long time their increase in all the provinces. 

Those of Cyrenaica appear to have at first wisely enjoyed this 
protection, but, encouraged by their numbers, they sought to free 
themselves entirely from its power. The dreadful evils which they 
and their fellow-believers caused in Egypt and in Cyrenaica, under 
the reigns of Trajan and Adrian, are sufficiently well known. They 
committed dreadful massacres, and were themselves massacred in 
their turn ; and Adrian was obliged to send into Pentapolis colonies 
to re-people it. 

Christianity had from its first ages penetrated into Cyrenaica. 
Still later, under Justinian, the Cross was elevated in that province 
above the altars of Polytheism and Judaism $ but not without resist- 
ance. Much more, if we must believe an historian, you see at this 
epoch, the Evangelist crossing the sands of Lybia, and Christians 
imposing their law even in the mysterious temple of Ammon. 

Sects and heresies afterwards prevailed, or rather sprung up at 
the same time as Christianity itself. Cyrenaica was, perhaps, one 
of the provinces where they distributed themselves in great num- 
bers. *' Among these sects,’ says M. Pacho, ‘ was that of the 
Carpocratians, founded by Carpoerates, who lived at Alexandria, 
under the reign of Adrian. A great number of his disci jilts dispersed 
themselves in Cyrenaica; and, strange to say, the Christian Pentapolis 
saw scattered throughout its fields the most extravagant manners 
and precepts, freer than those which the voluptuous Aristippus had 
formerly propagated. The austere morality of the Evangelist was 
changed into a monstrous code, which established in doctrines, as 
the sole source of peace and prosperity, the free community of 
women and of all sorts of property. Precepts similar to these were 
even consecrated by monuments, in one of which the revered name 
of Christ is seen by the side of those of Phot, of Saturn, of Zoro- 
aster, of Pythagoras, of Epicurus, and of Masdaces. According to 
these monuments, the Carpocratians maintained themselves at Cyre- 
naica until the sixth article. The customs which they had adopted, 
caused Cobad, King of Persia, who wished to introduce them into 
these states, at the instigation of these same Masdaces, added by 
Carpocretias to the number of their prophets, to lose both his throne 
and his life.’ 

At the fifth century, every thing in the empire fell into ruins, 
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Genseric made himself master of Carthage, which became the seat 
of the power of the Vandals in Africa j and Cyrenaica, desolated by 
hordes of barbarians, owed its deliverance to some Huns in the ser- 
vice of the Romans. A bishop, a disciple of the celebrated llypatie, 
and who recalled to memory the ancient philosopher, Synesius, a wit- 
ness of the catastrophes which desolated that province, tells us that the 
hordes of Ansurian Lybians infested it to such a degree, ‘ that they 
could not find a mountain sufficiently steep, a castle suiliciently strong, 
which could oppose any obstacle to their devastating c ourse. They 
ransacked the towns, despoiled the altars, and, in like manner, did 
not respect the tomb. . . . The country became a prey to flames, 
and the flocks perished in these vast conflagrations, or were carried 
away with the inhabitants, who were reduced to slavery. 

Pentapolis was after that completely ruined. Its capital no longer 
existed. At the seventh century followed the Musulimm conquest. 
The wars of religion and of the Government which divided the suc- 
cessors of the Prophet, and caused so much blood to he spilt m Asia, 
resounded even in this depopulated province. At the ninth centmy 
under the Patimites, the Christians, who had suffered until then 
were expelled. Three hundred years after, the Mamelukes dethroned 
their Sultan, and governed Egypt and its dependencies for two 
centuries and a half. At length, in 1-17, tho Ottomans became 
masters of Egypt, and thirty-three years alter, the African Injjoli 
having been conquered by Soliman II, t'yrun' was joined to that 
town, and formed with it, a single kingdom gov erned >y at 1 . 1 s. 

Such were the principal features of the civilization of the Gri ce 
Afncaine, and the catastrophes which destroyed it. 

Delivered up to these hordes of barbarians, says M. 1 acho 
Cvrene lay in the mean time ignorant. J he monuments ot ar 
have disappeared ; witnesses and asylums ot races 
few tombs scattered throughout the plain, a e ■ «« 
tions which tell the 

stood in olden times. ut it • » ».k oi >>>;" ^ ^ m()urm , r ()f 

nature is nlWflVS tlie Stilus* IIH bun * J , « , 

t^it ancient city ; the beneficent rain thlls only upon the de e 
but that sun still enamels the meado wn iilvniyb g ^ ^ 
fecundate those lields which are always <i 11 > j ( | 1C 

£?X5 32Z&* 1 —.’ ~ ; 


laurels spring up in tne som ‘“- v ' ’V,.,, t ' (mata i n , above which 
them, without heroes to receive them. 1 Hat omita ^ 

rose the walls of Cyrene, still spmds out wj ()ie ( . alm 

flows in all its freshness; and its • herdsmen, and the 

of its solitudes, exeept thatthehoarsevo.ee are 

bleating of the wandering herds among the rums, 

confounded with its murmur. principal observations 

In a second article we shall notice P ,jj rica , 
made by M. Pacho in that part which relates to Marmonc 



Tiie Snow-Drop. 


Fair little flower, thy pensive head 
Hangs drooping o’er its snowy bed, 

As if bowed down by woe : — 

Say— dost thou weep 
The wintiy sleep ? — 

The winter soon w ill go. 

Mas, poor trembling slender thing! — • 
Thy muse should be the sunny spiing, 
And not the unsunned snow : 

But theie’s relief 
For all thy gi iff. 

The winter soon will go. 

The fluent weais no clothing now, 
Theie’s not a bud upon the bough, 

The streamlet cannot flow ; 

Though all is drear, 

Spring-time is near, 

And w inter *>oon will go. 

And then the sun’s enlivening ray 
Will chase the dicary snow away; 

And u inter being o’er, 

The biids will sing 
The song of spiing — 

‘ Then 1 shall he no more. 

‘ 1 hlooin upon the wintry snow, 

A lesson to the child of woe ; 

At eaih rede LI ist 1 shake 
1 flourish here 
Frail man to cheer, 

I bend — hut do not break. 

* In me the man of many woes 
May see Hope’s slender floweret blows 
Upon the dreariest spot ; — 
Misfortune’s blast 
Will soon be past, 

And soon, like me, forgot. 

* Remember, then, when brighter hours 
Bedeck tby path with pleasant ftowcis, 
And all around is gay : 

The snow-drop grew 
To solace you 
Jn bleak misfortune’s day/ 

W. 
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Judgments of the Three Judges of the King’s Court at 
Calcutta, on Registering the India Stamp Act. 


The repeated articles which have been published in our pages, 
must have already given to all those who feel an interest in the 
subject, a complete view of the arguments for and against the 
Stamp Tax, lately imposed on India. It is right, however, that the 
King’s Judges, to whom it was submitted for registration, should 
also be heard \ and as if they themselves desired this, they have 
placed on record their opinions at considerable length. 

The following are the minutes of the judgments pronounced by 
the Judges of the Supreme Court, on the 13th of July, 1837, on 
the petition against the registering, in the Supreme C ourt, of the 
regulation, passed by the Vice-President in Council on the 14th of 
June, 1837, for levying Stamp Duties within Calcutta. 


‘ Judgment of Sir Charles Grey. 


'This is a petition, on the part of several inhabitants of Calcutta, 
against the registering in this Court of a regulation, for the levying 
of Stamp Duties in Calcutta ; which regulation, having been pre- 
viously sanctioned by the Couit of Duettos and Hoard of Com- 
missioners for the afiairs ol India, was passed by the \ ice- President 
in Council, first on the 1 1th of December, 1836*, and again on the 
14th of June, 1837, and has been published and tendered for re- 
gistration in the Court. 

f Counsel were heard in support of this petition, on the 3d, 4th, 
6th, and 6th of July, 1837. 

f The regulation is founded upon the ninety-eighth, ninety-ninth, 
and hundredth sections of the Act of the 63d Geo. III., c. 156, 
entitled an Act for continuing in the East India Company, lor a fur- 
ther term, the possession of the British territories in India, together 
with certain exclusive pri\ ileges ; for establishing further regulations 
for the Government of the said territories, and the better adminis- 
tration of justice within the same 5 and for regulating the trade, to 
and from the places within the limits of the said Company s Charter. 

‘ The above mentioned sections are as follows : 


‘ XCVIII. And whereas it is expedient that the (.overnnieiit slimM 
have authority to impose duties and taxes, to be levied within the town, 
and also duties and taxes to be paid by persons subject t < tl t juris- 
diction of the Supreme Court, be it enabled, that it shall be !•» 1 0 
pose all such duties of customs, and other taxes, withm tl, ^ h#t _ 

upon all ] 
soever. 


all such duties of customs, and other taxes, within t ic s,u< o\i m , , 
all persons whomsoever therein, and in respect of a Up ' v f X 

:r, and upon all persons resident in any place w (thin the aiitln rity of the 
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said Government, and in respect of all goods, wares, merchandizes, com- 
modities, and property, in as full, large, and ample manner, as such 
Governor-General may now* lawfully impose any duties or taxes upon 
any persons, or in any place, within the authority of the Government : 
provided always, that no imposition of such duty or tax, or any increase 
of any such duty or tax, within the said town, shall be valid, until the 
same shall have been sanctioned by the Court of Directors, with the ap- 
probation of the Board of Commissioners, in manner* herein before 
prescribed, respecting duties and taxes of export, import , and transit on 
goods, wares, or merchandizes. 

* XCIX. And l)e it further enacted, that it shall and may be lawful for 
such Governor-General in Council, and Governors in Council respec- 
tively, to make laws and regulations respecting such duties and taxes, 
and to impose fines, penalties, and forfeitures, for the non-payment of 
such duties or taxes, or for the breach of such laws or regulations, in as 
full and ample manner ns such Governor-General in Council, or Governors 
in Council respectively, may now lawfully make any other laws or regu- 
lations, or impose any other fines, penalties, or forfeitures whatsoever j 
and all such laws and regulations shall be taken notice of without being 
specially pleaded, as well in the said Supreme Courts, and Recorder's 
Court, and Court of Judicature at l’rinee of Wales’ Island respectively, 
as in all other Courts whatsoever, within the said British territories : 
and that it shall and may be lawful for all persons whomsoever, to prefer, 
prosecute, and maintain, in the same Supreme Courts, and Recorder’s 
Court, and Court of Judicature at Prince of Wales’ Island respectively, 
all manner of indictments, informations, and suits whatsoever, for en- 
forcing such laws and regulations, or for any matter or thing whatsoever, 
arising out of the same; any Act, Charter, Usage, or other thing to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

* C. And be it further enacted, that it shall and may be lawful for the 
Advocate-General, or other principal law-officer of the said Company, at 
the several Presidencies of 1‘ort W illiam, Fort St. George, Bombay, and 
Prince of Wales’ Island, to exhibit in behalf of the said Company, to 
the Supreme Courts of Judicature at Fort William and Madras, Re- 
corder’s Court at Bombay, and Court of Judicature at Prince of Wales’ 
Island, as occasionjdiall require, against any person or persons whomso- 
ever, subject to the jurisdiction of the several courts respectively, any 
information or informations, for any breach or breaches of the Revenue 
laws or regulations of any of the said Governments, or for any fine or 
lines, penalty or penalties, forfeiture or forfeitures, debt or debts, sum 
or sums of money, committed, incurred, or due by any such person or per- 
sons, in respcOt of any law regulations ; and such proceedings shall be had 
and taken upon every such information as may lawfully be had or taken, in 
case of an information filed by his Majesty’s Attorney-General inUhe Court 


* By this Act, Sec. 25, now docs not mean heretofore, but hereafter. 
f All this is almost totidem verbit the same phraseology as is used in the 25th 
section ; and the words ‘manner herein before prescribed/ explain the word ample 
manner — both meaning form or inode. If manner, as first used, implies degree, 
it must be construed in the same way the second time of using it ; and then it is 
nonsense ‘ in degree ’ or ‘ in amount ' heroin before prescribed. ‘ Manner ’ is twice 
used in the 99th section also ; — both maybe construed as meaning mode or form, 
but only thp first can possibly be construed as referring to degree. 
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of* Exchequer in England, for any offence committed against tl\e Revenue 
laws of England, or for any fine, penalty, forfeiture, del.?, or sum of money 
due in respect thereof; so tar as the circumstances of the case, and the. 
course and practice of proceeding in the said courts respectively will admit • 
and all fines, penalties, forfeitures, debts, and sums of money, recovered 
or levied under or by virtue of any such information so to be exhibited 
as aforesaid, shall belong to the said United Company, and the same or 
the proceeds thereof, shall be carried in their books of account to ’the 
credit of the territorial revenues of the said Company.* 


‘ The mode of sanction and approbation which is referred to at the 
end of the XCVITI Section, is prescribed by the XXV. of the same 
Act, which is as follows : 


XXV. And be it further enacted, that no new or additional imposi- 
tion of any duty or tux upon the export, impoit, or transit of goods, 
wares, or merchandize whatsoever, made or to be made bv the authority 
of the Governor-General or Governor in Council, of any of the said 
Company’s Presidencies or Settlements in the East Indies, or parts afore- 
said, shall be valid or effectual, until the same shall have been sanctioned 
by the Court of Directors of the said united Company, with the appro- 
bation of the said Board of Commissioners; which sanction and appro- 
bation shall be signified to the said Governments respo< tively, by some 
public despatch from the said Court of Directors, describing each regu- 
lation for the purposes aforesaid, which shall be so sanctioned and ap- 
proved, by its title at full length, and expicssing, that the same is so 
sanctioned and approved ; and all such regulations, when promulgated 
in the East Indies by the said Governments, .shall contain express men- 
tion that the same are made with the sanction of the said Court of 
Directors, and with the approbation of the said Board of Commissioners 
for the Affairs of India; and such mention shall be taken as conclusive 
evidence of such sanction and approbation in all Courts of Justice.’ 

* 1* The first question which ariscs.out of these dauses, is this : 
ff What was the pow?r which, at the time of passing this Act in 
1813, the Indian Governments had of imposing taxes in any places 
beyond the limits of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay 

( The East India Company, before the year l/t.5, acting under the 
authority of several Royal Charters and Acts of Parliament, lu id uo. 
quired portions of territory from the Native Princes of India. In 
that year the President and Council of Port William in Bengal, ob- 
tained from the Mogul Emperor the ollicc of Dewan of the provinces 
of Bengal.Behar, and Orissa. It is not necessary to enter into any 
minute consideration of that grant. It cannot now he disputed 
before any British tribunal, that previous to 1813, by that grant of 
the Emperor, by his subsequent acquiescence, and by the establish- 
ment of the existing relations between him and the British Govern- 
ment, the whole sovereign rights and powers over those provinces 
had been transferred from him. The powers had been long exer- 
cised by the British Government ; no foreign interference with the 
revenues had been permitted; and by the same Act, upon the con- 
struction of which the present argument has arisen, the sovereignty 
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of the British Crown was then expressly asserted over the' whole 
territory. 1 1 

f But although there can no longer be any question updti this 
point, it may be said, that it is not, perhaps, yet fully determined 
for whom, in contemplation of the English law, the Company at 
first took the Dewanny, and their other territorial acquisitions : 
whether for the King, for the British people at large. Or for 
themselves. These questions were agitated in England, atid cer- 
tainly do not appear to have been ever formally determined', other- 
wise than by the express assertion of the sovereignty of the Crown : 
which, indeed, was always expressly reserved in the Royal Charters, 
and if it had not been so expressed, must still have been implied, 
wherever sovereign powers were acquired by British subjects. 

f But in 1767 the Parliament, without making any declaration 
upon any quevStion of right, provided, by 7 Geo. Ill, c. 57, s. 2,, 
that the territorial acquisitions aud revenues lately obtained, should 
remain in the possession of the Company for a limited time : and 
the same possession has been continued up to this time, and ex- 
tended to all new acquisitions made before July 1813, by the follow- 
ing acts : 

‘ 9 Geo. III. c. 24, s. 2; 13 Geo. III. c. 64, s. 13; 19 Geo. III. c. 61, 
s. 1 ; 20 Geo. 111. e. 56. ss. 1, 6; 21 Geo. HI. e. 65, ss. 5, 8, 39; 24 
Geo. III. c. 25, s. 83 ; 33 Geo. III. c. 52, s. 1 ; 53 Geo. III. c. 155, s. 1. 

‘ At the same time that the possession of the Indian territories and 
revenues has been thus continued in the United Company, provision 
has been made for the Government thereof, by several other Acts. 
Of these the 13th Geo. III. c. 63, s. 7, provides, that the whole 
civil and military Government of the Presidency of Port William in 
Bengal, and also the ordering; management, ynd Government of all 
the territorial acquisitions and revenues in the Kingdoms of Bengal, 
Behar, and Orissa, are vested in the Governor- General and Council, 
in like manner as the same were before in the President and Coun- 
cil. By the 24th Geo. III. c. 25, s. 1, the King was empowered to 
appoint six Commissioners “ for the better Government and security 
of the territorial possessions of this Kingdom in the East Indies;’' 
and by the 39th clause of the same Act it is provided, that whereas 
complaints have prevailed, that divers Rajahs, Zemindai^, Polygars, 
Talookdars, and other Native landholders within the British terri- 
tories in India, have been unjustly deprived of, or cd^ffelled to 
abandon and relinquish, their respective lands, jurisdictions, rights, 
and privileges ; or that the tributes, rents, and services, required to 
be by them paid or performed for their respective possessions, to the 
said United Company, are become grievous and oppressive ; Ahd 
whereas the principles of justice, and the honour of this country, 
require that such complaints should be forthwith inquired info, and 
folly investigated, and if founded in truth, effectually redressed ;* l>e It 
therefore enacted, that the Court of Directors of the Said United Court- 
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pftpy atyjd, mid they, me hereby accordingly required forthwith to take 
the said matters into their serious consideration, and to adopt, take, 
sqcji methods for inquiring into the causes, foundation, 
ajjd^xuth a ^id complaints, and for obtaining a full and perfect 

knowledge, o/ the same, and of all circumstances relating thereto, as the 
said (Jpui;t of Directors shall think best adapted for that purpose ; and 
thereupon, according to the circumstances of the respective cases of 
the said Rajahs, Zemindars, Polygars, Talookdars, and other Native 
landholders, to give orders and instructions to the several Govern- 
ments and Presidencies in India, for effectually redressing, in such 
manner as shall be consistent with justice, and the laws and customs 
of the country, all injuries and wrongs which the said Rajahs, Ze- 
mindars, Polygars, Talookdars, and other Native landholders, may 
have sustained unjustly in the manner aforesaid, and for settling and 
establishing, upon principles of moderation and justice, according to 
the laws and constitution of India, the permanent rules by which 
their respective tributes, rents, and services, shall be in future ren- 
dered and paid to the said United Company, by the said Rajahs, 
Zemindars, Polygars, Talookdars, and other Native landholders. 

‘ By the 33d Geo. III. c. 52, s. 0, the Board of Commissioners 
for the Affairs of India arc to superintend, direct, and control, all 
acts, operations, and concerns, which in anywise relate to, or concern 
the civil or military Government or revenues of the territories and 
acquisitions in the East Indies- and by the 23(1 .section of the same 
Act, no order of the Directors concerning the Government or re- 
venues, after it has received the approbation of the Board of Com- 
missioners, can be varied by the Court of Proprietors ; and by sec- 
tion 24, the whole civil and military Government of the Presidency 
of Fort William, and the ordering, management, and Government 
of the territorial acquisitions and revenues are vested in a Governor- 
General and three Counsellors, subject to such regulations as are 
provided by Act of Parliament. 

« By the 53 Geo. Ill, c. 155, s. 1, it is enacted, that the territorial 
acquisitions and revenues shall remain under the Government of the 
Company for a further term, subject to the rules laid down by Act 
of Parliament. 


* It was in obedience to the above-mentioned 39th clause of the 
Act of the. 24 Geo. III. c. 25, that those arrangements and regula- 
tions wer#|nade by the Government in this part of India, between 
1789 mid 1793, which are generally known by the name of “ the 
permanent settlement the substance of which was that the Juniina, 
or assessment upon land which was then made, was nxe or ever, 
and/that the. existing landholders and their heirs and lawful succes- 
sors, should be allowed to hold their estates at such assessment for 
ever. It scarcely can be necessary to say, that tins settlement ie- 
Iqtedtoi the land-tax, land-rent, or land-tribute alone : and did not 
affect tbe power of the Sovereign) wherever that power migm dc 
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lodged, to levy taxes on other property. Even if such had been the 
intention of those who made the regulations, the compact would 
have been void. No Government can, by any agreement or law, 
prevent future Governments from raising, by new laws, such re- 
venues as are necessary for the well-being of the state 3 but in this 
instance, the settlement was expressly stated to be a Settlement of 
the Land Assessment only : the Mayer duties, though altered, and 
separated in collection, from the Land Revenue, were not perma- 
nently settled 3 nor was there any declaration that could prevent the 
imposition of new taxes on other property than land. 

1 One of the grounds on which the settlement was recommended 
by the authorities at home was, that “ an assessment below what 
the country could bear, was no detriment in the long run to the 
Government itself, because the riches of the people were the riches 
of the state.” The Fifth Report of the Select Committee in 1 S 1 ( 2 , 
says, that the abolition of the tax on spirituous liquors has not been 
final, or under any Midi declaration as should preclude the Govern- 
ment at any future time from the option of restoring the collections 
in question; and Loid Cornwallis, in his minute of 3d February, 
1790 , says of the internal duties : “ Some may be increased, and 
others diminished, or struck oil', according as may be judged ad- 
visable ; and in a course of time, as commerce and wealth increase, 
such regulations may be made in the duties on the internal trade, 
and the foreign imports and exports, as will allord a large addition 
to the income of the public, whenever its necessities may require it, 
without discouraging trade or manufactures, or imposing any addi- 
tional rent on the lands.” 

* In 1797, (l believe,) a Stamp Duty was imposed in the interior, 
which, with \arious modifications, has been continued to this time, 
and the produce I 11 1821 and 1822, of the Bengal Stamp Duties, 
was more than lifteen lacs of cut rent rupees, if this statement be 
accurate, it seems to be reasonably evident, that the Indian Govern- 
ments, under the control of the Court of Directors, and the Board of 
Commissioneis for the Affairs ol India, had, in 1813, a geneial 
right and power to levy taxes in the British territories in India, re- ' 
stricted only by the permanent, settlement of the land assessment in 
those parts of India 111 which it had taken place 3 by some dilRculties 
which were opposed to the exercise of these powers in Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay 3 and by the common obligation of duty, 
which ought to prevent every Government from requiring any 
taxes from the subject, except such as are required for the common 
gQod of all. 

‘ I should not have thought it necessary to enter into this long 
detail, if the general power to levy tuxes 111 the interior had not been 
denied by counsel : I am not quite sure that 1 apprehend rightly 
the grounds of that denial, but after taking all the pains I could to 
do so, I suppose them to be, first, that as the power had never been 
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expressly and specifically given by Act of Parliament, it still re- 
mained inherent in Parliament, and that a new tax could onlv lie 
imposed by a new act ; secondly, that the ‘25th clause of the :>;3d 
G. 3, c. 155, gave, for the first time, the power of imposing duties 
of export, import, and transit, and that by expressing those only, it 
excluded all other duties or taxes. 

‘ To the first argument, 1 apprehend it may be answered, that 
the words, “ the whole Civil and Military Government, and the 
ordering of the revenues,” are large enough to include the power 
of taxation, and that this Court has no right to narrow their plain 
meaning 3 that if the legislature meant to reserve so important and 
so obvious a branch of Government, they would have done it by ex- 
press words j that “ the possession of the revenues” has been given 
from twenty years to twenty years to the Company, and this would 
scarcely be consistent with an implied reservation to Parliament of 
the right of altering them in the interval 5 that contemporaneous 
usage might be resorted to for the explanation of these Acts of Par- 
liament, if there was any doubt to be explained, and a frequent 
variation might be shown of the taxes in the Indian provinces by 
authority of the Governments; and that the supposition of the 
Parliament having either been ignorant of these acts of the Indian 
Government in altering the revenues, or of its having meant to re- 
serve the power of taxation without expressing it, becomes quite 
untenable, when we see that, by another series of enactments, the 
‘28 Geo. 3, e. 8, s. 5 ; 33 Geo. 3, e. 5 l 2, s. 12 0‘ ; 53 Geo. 3, c. 155, 
s. (>5 3 51 Geo. 3, e. 30*, s, 55, all the accounts of the re- 

venue accurately arranged and minutely subdivided, arc directed 
to be laid annually before Parliament. As tor the argument 
upon the ^oth clause of the 53d Geo. III., c. 15.»,it is founded, 
as it seems to me, in an entiiely erroneous view of the .sub- 
ject. That clause, so far from giving, ior the fiisl time, a power 
of levying particular duties, recognizes a previously existing power, 
by providing tb.it no new duties shall he imposed except in a parti- 
cular way 3 and the whole and sole object ol the clause seems to 
have been to prevent any vexatious or capricious intcrtcieiirc with 
the trade, which by the same act was, for the first time, opened 
between the whole United Kingdom and India. 

2. ‘The next position which was maintained was — that even if a 
general power of taxing the provinces he admitted, still the words 
in the 98th section of 53 Geo. III. e. 1 55, vi/.. “ in as full, large, and 

ample a manner,” &c. have relation only to the manner of taxing, 
and not to the nature of the tax to be imposed 3 and that we may 
restrict the meaning of the words, “ duties of customs and other 
taxes,” so that they shall include only other taxes of the same hind; 
or (by the reference which is made to the ‘25th section,) only duties 
of export , import, and transit. 

‘ Some authorities were cited for the purpose of establishing rules, 
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for the construction of dubious Acts of Parliament, all of which ap- 
pear to me to be entirely inapplicable to this case, in which no 
doubt can be fairly raised as to the meaning of the words. The 
preamble of the 98th clause declares it to be expedient to raise 
<f duties and taxes” in Calcutta, without stating any limitation as to 
the sort of duty or tax 3 the enacting part of the same clause 4 does 
not only use the terms “ duties of customs and other taxes,” 
but adds “ in respect of all good, w T ares, merchandizes, commodities, 
and property whatsoever and to put the matter beyond all doubt, 
goes on to say, “ in as full, large, and ample manner as the Govern- 
ment may now lawfully impose any duties or taxes on any person 
whomsoever, or in any place whatsoever.” 

‘ The reference made at the close of the 1)81 h section to the 25th 
section, has for its object to point out the mode of obtaining the 
sanction of the authorities at home, and not to explain the nature of 
the tax j and I really do not understand the argument by which it 
has been attempted to show, that “ duties of customs and other 
taxes in respect of all goods, wares, merchandizes, commodities and 
property whatsoever,” in the one section, must mean the same 
thing as “ duties and taxes of export, import, and transit on goods, 
wares, and merchandizes,” in the other. The two sections have 
perfectly distinct objects. The 25th section subjects to an addi- 
tional check in particular cases, a power which had previously 
existed and been used 3 the 98th section calls into action, but sub- 
ject to a similar check, a new power, which it was supposed could 
not, before that enactment, be legally exercised. 

' 3. Another objection, and one which 1 was surprised to hear 
from those who have opposed this regulation, was that, even if it 
be legal, this Court has no authority to register it. 

{ I am not soriy that this gives me an occasion for stating the 
grounds on which I consider, that the registration is necessary, and 
that without the registration of some regulation for the purpose, no 
such tax can be enforced in Calcutta. 

* The imposition of a tax, and the law by which it is to be enforced, 
are things easily distinguishable from each other : as easily as the 
judgment from the execution in a suit at law. In the English 
constitution, the imposition of a tax belongs to the Commons 
alone, though all branches of the legislature must concur in en- 
forcing it. To borrow words attributed to Lord Chatham 3 “ The 
taxes are a voluntary gift and grant of the Commons alone. In 
legislation, the three States of the realm are alike concerned 3 but 
the concurrence of the peers and the crown to a tax, is only neces- 
sary to clothe it with the form of a law.” 

‘ The two matters being distinct from each other in the view of 
the English law, they have been kept distinct also in the act of the 
53 Geo. III. c. 155. The 98th section provides for the imposition 
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of the tax; the 99th for the law and regulation by wliith it is to 
be enforced : the imposition is to be made by the Government, the 
Board of Commissioners, and Court of Directors; the i emulation 
by the Governor-general in Council, in the same way as other 
regulations arc made. 

In these latter words, howc\cr, there is a latent ambiguity, 
because the fact is, that the Government has been used to make 
regulations ill two ways : those for the interior being completed, 
according to the provisions of the lid Geo. HI. c. U'2, s. S. by 
registry in the judicial department, and tiausmission to the Couit 
of Directors, whereas the regulations for Calcutta aie registered in 
this Court, under the 13 Geo. III. c. G3, s. 3(>\ and an: '"’subject to 
appeal before the King in council. This ambiguity causes the 
only difficulty. But surely it could not be meant to leave it to the 
option of the Government to adopt either of the courses, according 
to its inclination, and as that inclination might vary from time to 
time. It seems to be a more reasonable meaning, that a tax regu- 
lation, for the town of Calcutta, is to be made in the i ume maimer 
as other regulations for Calcutta are made. 

4 Again, the 99th section does not require, that the pi e\ ions 
sanction of the authorities at home shall be obtained for the regu- 
lation, as the 98th requires it for the inquisition of the ta\ ; so that 
if registry in this Court weie not requned, this would he a solitary 
instance, in which the Governor-geueial in council, by his own 
authority alone, could make regul itions affecting Biitish persons, 
as a class. 

4 But there is a plainer ground than any of these inferences. 
The 13 Geo. III. e. (>3,s. 3(>, which proscribes 1 lie mode of making 
regulations for the good order and civil government ot the ?-ett le- 
nient at Tort William, provides, that they si will not he valid, nor of 
any force or effect, until the same shall he duly registered and 
published in the Supreme Court. It cannot he contended, that the 
regulation in question is not one which relates to the good order 
and civil government of the town ; for it imposes penalties and for- 
feitures, permits houses to bg searched, and gives to ceitain 
public officers a new authority to administer oaths, and mtcrleres 
with some of the proceedings even of this Court. r J hen 1 ask, in 
what way has the provision in the 13 Geo. 111. c. 03, s. 3o. been 
repealed ? or if it be still amongst the statutes, by what reasonable 
argument can it be contended, that by the 99tli section it is meant, 
that the Court shall sustain indictments and informations foi of- 
fences unknown to the criminal law, and arising only out ot the in- 
fringement of an unregistered order of Council ^ 

4 The only arguments which I have heard against the necessity 
of registration are : first, that it must he supposed, tint the sanc- 
tion of the Board of Commissioners and Courted Directors was sub- 
stituted for registration : but this supposition falls to the giound, if 
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the sanction is required, as I have pointed out, for the imposition 
of the tax only, and not for the regulation. Secondly, it is said, 
that all interference of this Court in matters of revenue is pro- 
hibited by the 21 Geo. III. c. 70, s. 8.j but the obvious answer to 
this is, that that clause had relation only to the then existing state 
of the revenue, and that it did not contemplate any revenue to be 
raised within Calcutta, nor upon British persons j for the raising 
of which no provision was made, except in specific cases, until the 
enacting in 1813 of the clauses which are now the main subject of 
our consideration : and those clauses, and the 107th of the same 
act, having given to this Court a new jurisdiction in matters of 
revenue affecting Calcutta and British persons, have left that por- 
tion of the revenue system entirely unaffected by the 21 Geo. III. 
c. 70. s. 8. 

* If the regulations for enforcing taxes imposed under the autho- 
rity of the 08th section of the 53 Geo. HI. c. 155, must be regis- 
tered in the Supreme Court, it is plain that previous to registry no 
information could be filed, even for the purpose of recovering the 
mere amount of the tax itself : because the 100th section, which 
gives the right to file such informations, and which is a penal 
clause, gives the right only in case of any breach of any law or 
regulation ; so that a regulation must have been completed, and 
infringed, before the information will lie. 

f 4. The remaining objections which were made on the part of 
the petitioners applied to the details of the regulation. 

‘ It was objected to some of the clauses, that they gave a power 
to the Board of Revenue of imposing daily lines of unlimited 
amount upon those who should persist in their offence. But this is 
not so : their power of fining is limited by the amount of the first 
fine being fixed j and though the Commissioners may direct a 
smaller daily fine to be afterwards levied, they cannot impose a 
larger. 

‘ Again, it was said, that a right of searching the houses of the 
Heirs, Executors, or Administrators of the Distributors of Stamps 
was given j but it is not the fact that a right of entering the houses 
is given, but of demanding a search, and imposing a fine, if it be 
refused : and it will be found that the regulation is, in this respect, 
much surpassed in severity by enactments in the English statutes, 
relating to the representatives of the assignees of insolvent debtors, 
into whose hands the property of the insolvents has come ; by 
others, conferring the right of searching houses for the property of 
bankrupts j by others, empowering the Officers of Excise to break 
open doors to detect the illicit manufacture of excisable articles ; 
and by the law, which would be applicable to the representatives of 
persons dying with Crown property in their hands, such as stamped 
paper, not yet paid for. 
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f Another clause which was objected to, was that one whereby 
the Members of the Board of Revenue are empowered to administer 
oaths, and ft was seriously contended, that nothing less than a new 
Act of Parliament could confer such an authority. This Court 
acknowledges that the authority must be derived from Parliament, 
but we are of opinion, that when the power was conferred by 
Parliament upon the Governor-general in Council and the Court, 
of making and registering regulations for the good order and civil 
government of the town, the" power was included of providing for 
the investigation of matters of fact, by taking evident on oath 
before persons to be duly constituted under such regulations. 

‘ A further objection was made against the clause by which a 
penalty is imposed for tiling, in any Court of Justice, certain un- 
stamped papers. 

‘ I have already pointed out that this Court has no right to make 
a question of the expediency of any part of this tax, but only to see 
that it does not exceed legal bounds, and then to assist in enforcing 
it by due regulations. 1 he legality of a stamp duty, on papers to 
be used inlaw proceedings, it would be difficult to deny, when it has 
so long subsisted in England. The method of eniorcing it by lining 
those who file unstamped papers, is taken from an Act of the Im- 
perial Parliament, though applicable only to Ireland ; and it seems 
to me, to be less objectionable for Calcutta, than the mode which 
has been long pursued in England • namely, that of making un- 
stamped papers inadmissible as evidence. I am not, indeed, at 
present aware of any less oppressive course by which the duty could 
be enforced here* and it would have been as well if those who 
have argued against these penalties had shown us some better 
methods, by which, with equal efficiency, we might have enforced 
a tax, which, if it be legal, we are bound by the most solemn obli- 
gations of duty to maintain. 

‘ Eof my own part, though I admit that many English enact- 
ments are quite incapable of application to this country, yet I con- 
sider the laws of my country to be my best standard for general 
purposes, and a guide too valuable to be abandoned before another 
presents itself. 

‘ With a reference to the whole of the objections which have been 
made, 1 admit that, according to my view of the matter, the regu- 
lation might, in some of its parts, have been amended with advan- 
tage : but I do not find any thing which is repugnant to law, nor 
do I think that it will, in effect, be oppressive to the inhabitants of 
Calcutta, considering that it must be enforced by proceedings in 
this Court. The decision of the Court is, therefore, that the regu- 
lation shall be registered. 

* 5. It remains for me to say a few words upon some matters 
Which are only incidental to this proceeding, 

2 M 2 
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( An assertion has been made of the absolute right of the inhabitants 
of Calcutta to be heard, and heard by means of the advocates of the 
court, before a regulation can be registered. I am of opinion, that 
no such right exists. This is not a suit at law, or in equity, but a 
very peculiar function of the Court prescribed by statute, and more 
of a legislative than a judicial character ; and I know of no founda- 
tion on which such a right can re*t, though there is no doubt that 
any petitioner would have as strong a claim to be so heard, as those 
have who are heard at the bar of the Houses of Parliament, or be- 
fore the Wlvy Council. It seems to be necessary to state thus 
much, because, if a regulation were liable to be invalidated by a 
refusal to hear counsel against it, we might have a thousand peti- 
tions tiled, by which the registration might be retarded, ad infinitum : 
whilst the circumstances of the country might require the immediate 
enactment of the law. It is only, however, for the purpose of 
establishing the right of the Court to prescribe and control the 
mode of hearing these petitions, that I mention the matter at all. 
In all such cases, the Court must be desirous to have as much infor- 
mation as possible ; it would be a wrong and capricious exercise of 
power to preclude a previous discussion of a matter which is sub- 
ject to appeal; and I know of no channel, through which the Court 
could receive any objections against a regulation, more conveniently 
or more agreeably to themselves, than through the advocates of the 
Court. 

1 Another question has been made as to the extent to which the 
Court is called upon to enter into the merits of a regulation. I 
agree, in the main, with an opinion expressed upon this point, in a 
judgment which I have read of Sir Edward West’s 3 namely, that 
the words of the statute oblige the Court to consider the expediency, 
as well as the legality of a regulation. Put at the same time, I am 
satisfied that, in general, wc have not the means in this country of 
obtaining, within any moderate time, the whole information, which 
would be necessary to come to a satisfactory decision as to the ex- 
pediency ; and that wc must, in a great measure, be guided in that 
respect by the opinion of others, who have greater means and better 
opportunities. In this ease, however, the question is scarcely raised, 
for we clearly have nothing to do with the expediency of the tax, 
but only of the regulation by which it is to be enforced. I am 
anxious to point this out, Jest it should be supposed that I do ex- 
press any opinion, on this occasion, as to the expediency of the tax, 
or its alleged inequality. I have not the requisite information ; nor, 
if I had, should I be called upon, or entitled, to apply it here for that 
purpose. 

‘JUDGMENT OF SIR JOHN FRANKS. 

‘The Chief Justice of this Court, Sir Charles Grey, expressed his 
opinion that the counsel for the petitioners had not a right to be 
heard against the registration of the Stamp Regulation, proposed 
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to be registered and now before this Court ; but at the same time 
declared he was willing to hear the petitioner's counsel, because of 
the important subject of the petition. Having carefully considered 
the question of right, 1 agree in opinion with Sir Charles Urey, 
that it does not exist. Whether such a right exists or not, depends 
upon the 36th Section of the Statute of 1773 ; 13 Ueo. III. c. <>d. 

* It enacts, that it shall be lawful for the Uovernor-Gcneral and 
Council to make and issue rules, ordinances and regulations, for 
the good order and civil government of the United Company’s set- 
tlement at Fort William, and other factories subordinate* thereto, as 
shall he reasonable ; such rules not being repugnant to the laws of 
the realm ; and to impose tines and forfeitures for the breach of 
such rules. 


* But, nevertheless the same, or any of them, shall not be valid, 
until the same shall be registered and published in the Supreme 
Court, with the consent and approbation of the said Court, which 
registry shall not be made until the expiration of twenty days after 
the same shall be published, and a copy thereof allixed in some 
conspicuous part of the Couit House, and from and immediately 
after such registry, the same shall be valid in law. 

‘The section then makes it lawful for any poisons in India to 
appeal therefrom to liis Majesty in Council; so as such appeal or 
notice thereof, be lodged within the space of sixty days alter the 


registering and publishing the same. 

* A right of appeal is given by the words of the 36th section, 
against the rule and regulation ; but it has not expressed any thing 
as to a petition to the Supreme Court against the registration, lo 
supply the omission, to give, expressly, a right to be hoard against 
the registration, it has been argued, that a right oi appeal implies a 
right to he heard, and by counsel, against the icgi-t ration of the rule 
and regulation. I do not feel the force of this argument , because 
an appeal against the rule is, by this section, to he lodged within 
sixty days after the time of registering, but the registration becomes 
valid twenty da) s after it has been published. One pu son may 
the Jluim of right i, founded) to •- "-o ^un. he 
* isl and never anneal. Another may, alter the registration, 
appeal without having pclilionol. And 1 do not th.nk 1 ought to 
imply a construction that might promote au .ne.ntye me. e B d 
have not any doubt, that this Court, at all time* would b d mus 
to hear any petitioner, by his eounscl against the S 
any such rule ; it would he a mode likely to suggest k„al ground 
of consideration to the Court upon any subject. 

* I come to the objections made to the registration of this rogu- 


JtUiUU. . . 

‘ The Counsel for the petitioners have made three objections to 
the registration of the stamp regulation in question. 
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f 1st. That there is not any authority of law, to impose a stamp 
duty in Calcutta. 

* 2d. Nor any authority of law to justify the registration of such 
a rule, as imposes the stamp duty in question, (if admissible,) it 
being perfect without registration. 

‘ 3d. That the rule offered is not proper for registration. 

* The rule in question contains annexed to it a schedule of the 
duties to be raised 5 places the conduct of them under the care of 
the Board of Revenue of Calcutta j and contains several clauses that 
prescribe the duties to be performed by the olliccrs to sell and dis- 
tribute stamps. 

4 The fith section of the 9th clause, the 15th and 16th of the 9th, 
the 3d of the 1 1th and the 15th clause 5 are those to which objec- 
tions have made been made. 

‘ The clauses are objected to, because they give powers to fine ; 
some arbitrary, some exorbitant, and last, because they would give 
powers to officers of the revenue to administer oaths in that depart- 
ment. 

f In answer to these objections to the present stamp regulation, 
it appears to me, that although there is a discretionary power con- 
fided to the Board of Revenue, — yet an objection ought not to prevail 
from that cause, because it is a power whereby they may reduce, 
but cannot increase, the fine to which any distributor may be liable. 
This will appear by reference to the 6th, 15th, and Kith clauses of 
the 9th section, by which that discretion has been given to the 
Board of Revenue. 

f As to exorbitance, before it shall be pronounced that these rules 
admit exorbitant fines, it ought to be considered what the duty of a 
distributor of stamps is, with respect to the public \ and what ought 
to be the objects of the stamp regulation with respect to that duty. 

f As a receiver, his duty is to account with the Board of Revenue 
upon behalf of the East India Company, and his office makes him 
answerable for breaches of duty ; in a moral point of view, offences 
against the rules, if lie shall not give up sums of money he had re- 
ceived as distributor, or his accounts upon demand. The fines and 
penalties given by these sections or rules, are sanctions for the per- 
formance of both duties. 

* And, in considering of them, I shall shew what has been im- 
posed by the law as a penalty, because of a fraudulent breach of 
duty upon persons entrusted in offices j independent of the statutes 
that give summary jurisdiction for recovering penalties given by 
revenue law, and shall then refer to some of those laws. 

By the statute 7th Edward IV., e. 1, it is enacted,* that if any 
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receiver or accountant shall receive of any person, for the payment 
of any fees, annuities, pensions, or duties, more than he may law- 
fully receive, the person so offending shall forfeit to the party grieved 
6s. 8 d. for every penny or penny-worth so taken or received. 

‘ The occasion of passing that statute, appears in the case referred 
to. It means a receiver of the King The penalty given by that 
statute amounts to eighty times the amount of the sum fraudulently 
received. 

‘ By the 55th Geo. III. c. 81, distributors of stamps are to verify 
their accounts upon oath penalty 40/. 

‘ The fine by the 6th section (objected to) imposed upon a dis- 
tributor, who refuses to permit his accounts to be inspected, is 100 
rupees, to be daily increased upon daily refusal. 

f In the one case, the distributor is liable to four times as much 
for a single offence as the other. Obstinate refusal in the clauses 
objected to, increases the daily fine. 

< The 15th section was objected to because it gives flic collector 
a right of search of the house after refusal ; but, upon a reference 
to the section, it does not give such a right \ it gives a right to the 
collector to demand, to make search for stores of stamps, andaccounts 
of a deceased distributor, from the person administering his effects ; 
and makes the person refusing it subject to a penalty. Such aright 
may be prevented by compliance upon demand ; but it is not unusual 
to give even such powers hy summary laws for recovering penalties ; 
thus by the act 1st Geo. IV., e. 7 4, section 4.», an act relating to 
distilleries in Scotland, if an excise officer shall he refused admit- 
tance into a distillery after demand, he shall he liable to penalty ; 
and, if admittance shall not he given, it shall be lawful for the officer 
refused to enter upon such distillery. 

* The last clause of the regulation has been objected to, because it 
gives power to collectors of revenue, and other officers vested with 
charge of offices for sale of stamps, to administer oaths. 

f I conceive the Governor-General and Council have authority to 
give such power. 

‘ By the 36‘th section of the statute 13 Geo. III. t\ 63, they have 
power to make rules and regulations for the good order and govern- 
ment of this Presidency, and to impose fines and forfeit for breacli 


of them. 

‘ And having had such authority given to them to impose duties 
and taxes upon Calcutta, as by the 98th s. 53 Geo. III. 

‘By the 99th s. of that Act, they are also empowered to make 
rules and regulations respecting such duties am taxes. And s c 
power authorizes them, in my judgment, to make ml .to enfo e 
payment of such duties as have been imposed by thorn, by autl o y 
of the British Parliament. By the 55 Geo I II., 81 - 5 , ' i > tlc 
Commissioners of Stamps, or one or more of them, may administer 
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oaths to carry that Act into effect. There are similar provisions in 
several statutes to enforce payment of penalties. The power to ad- 
minister oaths is incident to judicial authority, or conferred by Act 
of Parliament. In the heaving causes in the superior Courts, or 
before Justices of Peace at Sessions, o_r taking informations, it is 
incident to their judicial authority. It is not incident to the office 
as ministerial. 

' The statute 15 Geo. III. c. 30, provides thus : “ Whereas, it is 
frequently necessary for Justices of the Peace to administer oaths 
when penalties are to be levied, or distresses to be made, in pursu- 
ance of Acts of Parliament, which they have no power to adminis- 
ter it then proceeds to give them power to administer oaths for 
that purpose. 

‘ The authority to administer oaths given by the last section of 
the regulation objected to, is derived from the same source that au- 
thority to administer oaths is given to Justices of Peace in matters 
not judicial ; that of the legislature. 

* The inconvenience to the public from delay ; waiting the pro- 
gress of a suit at Law or Equity, and the cost to the Distributor, 
might be great, if summary means were not given to call Collectors 
of the lie venue, in many cases, to account ; summary laws have, 
therefore, been found expedient in such cases. 

f I come now to the proposition of the learned counsel for the 
petitioners ; that there is not authority, by law, to impose a Stamp 
Duty to be paid within Calcutta. 

' The question upon this part of the present subject depends upon 
the construction of the statute 53 Geo. III., c. 155, s. 98. I shall 
not recur to the cases cited, as to the authority of Parliament to ex- 
act the 9Sth and 99th sections of that statute. I find it in its en- 
actment — It is my duty to respect the authority of a statute of the 
Legislature 5 and when an occasion arises, as at present, to construe 
it according to the best of my judgment. 

‘ Counsel for the petitioners state, tiiat according to a rule of 
construction of statutes, the intention of the Legislature ought to 
prevail. It is a rule of construction ; but there are other rules ; 
one of them is, as in the case of the King v. liarehet j * — u Such a 
sense is to be made, upon the whole, as that no clause, sentence, or 
word, shall prove void, or insignificant, if by any. other construction 
they may be made useful and pertinent." 

* Every part of the 98th section, is material to show, that the 
power of taxation thereby given, was intended to be a power to im- 
pose taxes upon Calcutta iii as full and ample a manner as the said 
Governors and Council could, at the time of its enactment, impose 
duties and taxes to be raised and levied, or paid, upon any other 
person .or place whatsoever. 


* Show, 108. 
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This section commences with a preamble, not connected with 
or referring to, nny other of the statutes ; and recites, that “ Whereas, 
it is expedient that the Governments of the said Company established 
at Fort William, Madras, 8tc,” “ should have authority to impose, 
duties and taxes to be imposed within the several towns of Calcutta 
and Madras, &c., and enacts, that it shall be lawful for the Gover- 
nor-General of Fort William, &c., to impose all such duties of Cus- 
toms and other taxes , to be levied and paid within the towns of Cal- 
cutta, #c.. and upon , and by, all persons whatsoever resident or 
being therein ; and upon, and by, all merchandizes, commodities, and 
property whatsoever, in any such country or place, in as full, large, 
and ample a manner as such Governor-General in Council (ixc.) 
may now impose any duties or taxes to he levied or paid by any 
persons whatsoever, or in any place whatsoever, within the autho- 
rity of said Governments.” 

* It then provides, as to the approbation of the Directors and 
Foard of Controul, of any rule that shall he made by the Governor- 
General and Council, pursuant to such authority. 

* Were we to adopt the argument of the counsel for the peti- 
tioner to its extent, wo should reject the general words in the pre- 
amble of this section, and all other words therein, that purport to 
give a power to the Governor and Council, as extensive as they 
could exercise elsewhere ; and we should confine the power given 
to the Governor-General in Council, to levy taxes, to export, im- 
port, and transit of goods, as in the *2 5th section of the 55 Geo. III. 
c. 155. And we are requited by the counsel for the petitioners to 
confine that power, to export, import, and transit of goods ; because 
export, import, and transit of goods are mentioned in the '25th sec- 
tion j but the 98th section has not any connection with the 25th 
section. The 25th section was intended so to provide lor the pro- 
tection of persons, who should become traders to the Fast Indies, 
by virtue of the provisions of the 55 Geo. III., c. 155, as that they 
should not, in the course of such trade, he chargeable with any 
duties likely to affect their commercial intercourse with the Com- 
pany's territory, of which they should not have public notice. 

‘ By the 6th section of that statute, it was made lawful lor any of 
his Majesty’s subjects, in common with the United Company, to 
export from any ports of Great Britain and Ireland, to all ports ot the 
Company in the East Indies : subject to the several conditions and 
regulations prescribed by that statute. 

‘ But as his Majesty’s subjects, who should avail themselves of the 
privilege of trade given to them by that section, might be liable to 
pay duties imposed within any of the Presidencies in India, of wine i 
sufficient public notice had not been given, it was provided by the 
25th section of that statute, that no new or additional imposition ot 
uny duty or tax upon the export, import, or transit of goods, wares, 
or merchandizes, made by such authority, should be valid, until it 
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should have the sanction of the Court of Directors of the East India 
Company, with the approbation of the Board of Commissioners. The 
section provides for the mode of expressing that approbation to the 
Government in India. 

' Duties upon export, import, and transit of goods, were those by 
which traders were most likely to be charged 5 and they are ex- 
pressly mentioned in the 25th section. But the Legislature had a 
different object enacting the <)8th section : Its object then was to 
give a power to impose taxes upon the town of Calcutta, and the 
other places mentioned in the section, as fully as the Governor- 
General and Council, and Governors, kc., could have done in any 
other place within their authority. In the 25th section, it therefore 
used particular words, export, import, and transit, and the 98th 
section gave authority, by general words, to impose taxes. 

( The intention of the Legislature is, as the petitioner’s counsel 
herein stated, a rule by which statutes are to be interpreted ; and, 
taking the words of the !)8th section, the Legislature must have in- 
tended that the Governor and Council could have imposed taxes 
lawfully within other places within their authority, besides Calcutta, 
Madras, &c., mentioned in that section as the places to which the 
authority thereby given was to extend ; and, in fact, it has been 
shown by the counsel against the petition, and by the Chief-Justice 
of this Court, that a stamp-duty was then payable within the 
Mofussil. 

c The statute 54, Geo. III., e. 105, as it appears to me, furnishes 
some comment upon this part of the ease. 

‘ It recites, that doubts had arisen as to certain duties theretofore 
imposed by the Governors of Fort William, &e., and proceeds to en- 
act, that all duties of customs, and others theretofore made and im- 
posed, as well upon British subjects as foreigners, by authority of 
said Governments, within Calcutta, &e. 

f And also upon all persons whomsoever, .resident or being in any 
country or place within the authority of said Go\ernments, and in 
respect of all goods, wares, and merchandizes whatsoever, and all 
orders relating to them, and all fines theretofore imposed for non- 
payment of such duties, shall be valid, as fully as if same were im- 
posed by authority of the statute 53, Geo. III., c. 155. 

* This statute shows further, that at the time the act of 1753 was 
passed, there were various duties and taxes payable in the 
Mofussil. 

‘ The statute does not recite or state the causes of doubt as to 
these duties and taxes ; the duty might have been legal, yet not im- 
posed with due forms ; but that statute has made such as had been 
levied valid, as if imposed by authority of 53 Geo. III., and a stamp 
tax was, in fact, amongst the taxes in force at that time without 
those towns. 
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e I come now to the third head. 

‘ The petitioner’s counsel argue that the regulation in question 
does not require registration. 

' I do not agree with them. By the 99th section, 53 Geo. III., 
the Governor and Council have authority to make laws and regula- 
tions respecting such duties and taxes, and to impose lines, penal- 
ties, and forfeitures, for non-payment of them, in as full and amide 
manner as the Governor and Council may impose any other lines or 
penalties. 

‘ The manner by which the Governor and Council may impose 
any other fines or penalties upon any British subjects of Fort-Wil- 
liam, is by making a rule or regulation to prescribe a dut> , and then 
imposing a line or penalty for the breach of it, to ha\e such rule 
or regulation registered with the approbation ot the Supreme Court, 
by the authority of the statute, 13 Geo. 111., c. (>‘5, section 3b. 

‘ Such a form as required by that section, gives notice to the sub- 
ject of the law by which he may be bound, gi\es to it promulga- 
tion. And the law by which the British subjects might be bound in 
this place, should be first promulgated to them. 

‘ The 36‘th section, 13 Geo. III., has prm ided for the public no- 
tification and registration, of any rule or regulation, the Governor m 
Council might make here, to affect the lliitish subjet t. 

' The -25th section, 53 Goo. Iff., has piovidcd also for the pro- 
mulgation of rules, by which persons who might trade to India, by 
virtue of the provisions of that statute, might be allo< ted. 

‘ The section 99. 53 Goo. III. e. 155, enacts, that it shall be 
lawful for the Governor-General in Council to make laws and regu- 
lations respecting such duties, (those to be imposed by the 9Hlh sec- 
tion) to impose lines, penalties, and lmleitures, for non-pa\ment 
thereof, in as full a manner as such Governor and Council may 
now make laws and regulations, and nnpo-e am lines, penalties, or 
forfeitures whatsoever. But by the 3bth section 13, 1, 3, no regu- 
lation, fine, or penalty, can be imposed upon British subjects, until 
it shall be previously registered according to tin* form thereby pre- 
scribed, with the approbation of this court. 

f The Stamp Duty Regulation now proposed would affect British 
subjects j and therefore/ in my judgment it requires registration. 

f The power given to the Governor-General and Council to make 
regulations, by* the 99th section, 53 Geo. III., and to impose lines, 
penalties, &,c. in as ample manner as the Governor-Gcneia in 
Council may now make regulations and impose fines, infers to a 
power, by some means given before. The 13 Geo. III. referred o 
section 3 G, gives them such a power, provided the regulation sin , 
as thereby directed, be duly registered. The present rule, therefore, 
also, in my judgment ought to be registered. 
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‘ These sections ought to be considered together. They form a 
part of the same code of laws, and arc affirmative statutes, the latter 
not repealing the former. And it is a rule of law upon the construc- 
tion of statutes,* ' that all which relate to the same subject, must 
be taken as one system, and constructed consistently, and the prac- 
tice has been such in cases of bankruptcy, church cases, and other 
cases.’ 

‘ It was objected by the petitioners’ counsel, that the rule and 
regulation in question, was made in the name of the Vice Presi- 
dent, and not of the Governor-General. But the statute 33 Geo. III. 
c. 52, has authorized the Vice President to act with such powers as 
by the Government of Port St. George and Bombay may be exer- 
cised, and the statute 53 Gto. 155, section 198, has extended 

to the Governors of the several Presidencies, the power to impose 
taxes as by that statute. 

‘ Upon the whole, it appears to me the Stamp ltegulation in 
question, has been nude in terms that admit registration ; that it has 
been made by competent authority, and that this court ought to 
order it to be registered. 

Judgment of Sir Edward Ryan. 

‘ l mi out after the clear and luminous judgment which has been 
pronounced by the learned Chief Justice, content myself with 
simply expressing my assent to the Registry of this Stamp Regu- 
lation, but that l feel, in a matter of such importance, it must be 
more satisfactory to those who arc to be affected by this decision, 
to know the reasons which have operated on the minds of each of 
the Judges. 

‘ In my own case, I feel it the more incumbent upon me to adopt 
this course, because, upon some of the questions which have arisen 
in the course of this discussion, 1 entertain opinions differing, in 
some degree, from the other members of the Court these opinions 
I think it right to explain, although 1 admit, they do not mate- 
rially affect the matter at present under our consideration, but 
rather apply to our future Government, in deciding upon the re- 
jection or admission of regulations proposed to us for registry. I 
am also desirous not to be misunderstood or misrepresented, and as 
the matter now before the Court, has excited much interest in this 
place, and is, (as we are told by the learned Counsel,) likely to be 
discussed in various way at home, it is necessary that I should be 
cautious, that sentiments and opinions may not be imputed to me, 
as one of the Court, which 1 have never entertained, and that I 
may not be supposed to act on reasons or grounds, which, in truth, 
have uo influence in directing my judgment. 

‘Before I enter upon the reasons which have induced me to con- 
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Sent to the Registry of this Stamp Regulation, I think it fit to st,m 
my opinion upon the two following questions 

' First -As to what I conceive is the duty east upon the Court 
when called upon by the 3Gth section of the 13 Geo life- l m 
register rules, ordinances and regulations, for the good order and 
cm government of the United Company's Sequent at fort 
William, made by the Governor- General in Council. 


' Secondly —As to whether persons who will he affected bv anv 
regulations, have a right to be heard either by themselves or 
Counsel, prior to such regulations being registered in this Court. 

^ As to the first question The aet of the 13 Geo. <;:g 
provides, f ihat it shall and may be lawful for the Governor-General 
and Council of the said Company’s Settlement at Fort William in 
Rcngal, from time to time, to make and issue such rules, ordi- 
nances, and regulations, for the good order and t ml government of 
the said United Company’s Settlement at Fort William aforesaid, 
and other factories and places subordinate, or to he Miboidinatc 
thereto, as shall be deemed just and reasonable, (mh.1i rules, „rdi- 
nanees, and regulations not being lepngnant to the laws of the 
realm,) and to set, impose, and inflict, mui levy reasonable lines 
and foileituics for the breach or non-observ anee ot such mles, 
ordinances, and regulations ■ but, nevertheless, the same or any 
of them, shall not he valid, or of any force or effect, until the 
same shall be duly registered and published in the .said Supreme 
Court of Judicature, which shall he, by the new charter esta- 
blished, with the consent and approbation of the said Court, 
which registry shall not he made until the expiration of twenty days 
after the same shall he openly published and a copy thcieof allixed 
in some conspicuous part of the Court-house, or place wlicic the 
said Supreme Court shall he held ; and from and iimm djalelv after 
such registry as aforesaid, the same shall Ik* good and valid in 
law •, but, nevertheless, it shall he lawful for any person or persons 
in India, to appeal therefrom to his MajiMy, his lieu -.or su< ccssors, 
in Council, who arc hereby empoweted, if they think til, to set 
aside and repeal any such rules, ordinances, and i emulations, .so 
as such appeal or notice thereof he lodged m the New Court of 
Judicature, within the space of sixty days after the time of the re- 
gistering and publishing the same, and it shall he lawful for any 
person or persons in England to appeal therefiom in like manner, 
within sixty days after the publishing the same in England * and il is 
hereby directed and required, that a copy of all smb rule-, 01 di- 
nances, and regulations, from time to time, as the '-aim- shall he so 
received, shall he affixed in some conspicuous and public place in 
the India House, there to remain and lie resorted to as occasion 
shall require : yet, nevertheless, such appeal shall not obstruct, 
impede, or hinder the immediate execution of any rule, ordinance, 
or regulation, so made and registered as aforesaid, until the same 
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shall appear to have been set aside or repealed upon the hearing 
and determination of such appeal.’ 

‘ The plain meaning of the commencement oft his section is, that 
all rules, ordinances, and regulations, macje by the Governor- 
General and Council, are to be just and reasonable, and not repug- 
nant to the laws of the realm ; but ‘ nevertheless that is, though 
just and reasonable, and not repugnant to the laws of the land, they 
are not to be of any force or effect until registered in this court 
with its ‘ consent and approbation .’ What other reasonable con- 
struction can be put on the words ( consent and approbation,’ than 
that this Court in respect of all regulations proposed to it for regis- 
try, has legislative as well as judicial functions to perform, and 
that it has full power to reject any regulations though they be not 
repugnant to the laws of the realm, if in its judgment such regula- 
tions are upon the whole inexpedient. Such I conceive to be the 
power intended to be vested in this Court, by this act of Parliament, 
in which words so comprehensive as ‘ consent and approbation’ have 
been used 5 and however inconvenient in my own view, I may 
think the union of the judicial and legislative character to be, and 
however painful and burlhcnsome the duty east upon the Court, 
still I am not able after the best consideration I can give the sub- 
ject, to come to any other conclusion. I am the more confirmed 
in this view, when I consider that the same construction has been 
put on this section by the Past India Company, as is apparent from 
all the proceedings in the appeal of Mr. Buckingham to the King 
in Council, against a regulation registered in this Court. * 

f I cannot, after arriving at the conclusion that we have the full 
power of entering into the consideration of the question of expedi- 
ency, see how this Court can properly discharge its duty, otherwise 
than by considering the expediency, as well as the legality of every 
regulation proposed for registry. 1 know how incompetent a tri- 
bunal this is, for both the discussion, and decision of a variety of 
questions, which may be thus subjected to its consideration. That 
this Court is ill calculated for some of the functions it has to per- 
form, may be a forcible argument in favour of a change in its con- 
stitution ; yet while the power remains, I think the Court has not 
the option of electing to perform a party only, of the duty which has 
been east upon it. I would further observe, that although I think 
the duty east upon the Judges burtliensome and painful, I wish not to 
be understood as expressing an opinion, that the Governor- General 
and Council, should, have vested in them the sole power of passing 
regulations for the good order and civil government of this place, 
without some review of their proceedings. Nor that cases might 
not arise within this Presidency, where the rejection of regulations 
on the grounds of inexpediency, would not be a duty as simple, as 
if the objection had been merely of a nature strictly legal. 


* See Notes pp, 528, 529, 
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‘The next preliminary question is, as to the right of patties to be 
heard against the registry of any regulation. 

' Now, it appears by the section of the act which I have already 
cited, that the registry of regulations cannot be made, although the 
Court consents and approves of the same, ‘until the expiration of 
twenty days after the same shall be openly published, and a copy 
thereof affixed in some conspicuous part of the court house or 
place where the Supreme Court shall be held.’ What, X would 
ash, is the extent and meaning ot these words ? they cannot be in- 
tended for the purpose of allowing the Court time to deliberate upon 
the regulations proposed to be registered ; for if this part of the 
section was omitted altogether, the Court would hav;e exactly the 
same power as it now possesses, namely, to postpone the registry 
to any period it may think necessary for deliberation, there being no 
limited time in which the Court must reject or assent to the registry. 
On the other hand, although the Court does at once assent and ap- 
prove, the registry cannot take place until the twenty days expire, 
These words cannot therefore be considered in this sense, as appli- 
cable to the Court. If these words cannot be construed as intrud- 
ing to give the Court time to deliberate, was it the intention of the 
Legislature that this delay in the registry should take place, in 
order that the public might be informed of what the Court was 
about to pass into a law? Now, it is usual to promulgate laws 
after they are passed, that all may be informed of their duties and 
liabilities j but it is not usual to proclaim what is about to be formed 
into a law. I cannot therefore 1 think the object was merely to in- 
form the public, of what the Court was about to do, unless it was also 
the intention of the Legislature to give those who were so informed, 
an opportunity of stating their objections, to wind was proposed to 
be carried into a law. 1 am the more confirmed in this \ iew, when 
I consider that there is a [lower of appeal from the decision of this 
Court, to the King in Council, before which tribunal 1 conceive the 
parties appealing would ha\ c a right to be heard j and it this he so, 
it seems inconsistent and contradictory to say, that the parties can- 
not be heard before the inferior tribunal, whose decision is appealed 
against, although they may claim to be heard liefoic the superior. As 
far as usage has any effect in explaining the meaning ot this section, 
the view that I have taken appears to be correct , it having been the 
uniform practice of this Court, since its institution, to heal counsel 
when applying for that purpose, against any regulation proposed (o 
be registered } and it having been also expressly decided in this 
place, as we are informed, by one learned Judge, that the public 
had a right to be heard. Upon these grounds, l think that the 
parties affected by any regulation, have a right to be heard against 
its registry : but I think that this is a right subject to limitation 
and controul. It is not contended at the bar, that every indivi ua 
affected by the regulation has a right to appear, either by his eouu- 
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sel or by himself, to state his own particular views and objections • 
it is only contended, that the public collectively have a right to be 
heard, it resting entirely with the Court to determine the time and 
mode in which they will hear their objections, as well as the num- 
ber of persons to be heard. 

* I now come to the questions more immediately before us. The 
Advocate-General applies to this Court, to register a regulation for 
raising and levying stamp duties within the town of Calcutta, in 
order that penalties contained in such regulation may be enforced in 
this Court. A petition is presented, and the petitioners are heard 
by counsel against the registry : all the objections urged, appear to 
me, to arise out of the construction that is to be put on the 98lh 
and 99th sections of the 53 Geo. III. c 155. 

‘ The 98th section is as follows : — “And whereas it is expedient 
that the Governments of the said Company established at Fort Wil- 
liam, Fort Saint George, Bombay, and Prince of Wules’ Island re- 
spectively, should have authority to impose duties and taxes to be 
levied within the' several towns of Calcutta and Madras, the town 
and island of Bombay, and Prince of Wales’ Island, and also duties 
and taxes to be paid by persons subject to the jurisdiction of the 
said Supreme Court of Judicature at Fort William in Bengal, the 
Supreme Court of Judicature at Madras, the Court of Recorder at 
Bombay, and the Court of Judicature at Prince of Wales’ Island re- 
spectively, Be it therefore enacted, That it shall and may be lawful 
to, and for the Governor-General in Council of Fort William in 
Bengal, and to and for the Governor in Council of Fort Saint George, 
and to and for the Governor in Council of Bombay, and to and for 
the Governor in Council of Prince of Wales’ Island, to impose such 
duties of customs* and other taxes to be levied, raised and paid 
within the said towns of Calcutta and Madras, the said town and 
island of Bombay and Prince of Wales’ Island, and upon and by all 
persons whomsoever residing or being therein respectively, and in 
respect of all goods, wares, merchandizes, commodities, and property 
whatsoever also being therein respectively j and also upon and by 
all persons whomsoever, whether British-born or foreigners, resident 
or being in any country or place within the authority of the said 
Governments respectively, and in respect of all goods, wares, mer- 
chandizes, commodities, and property whatsoever being in any such 
country or place, in as full, large, and ample a manner as such Go- 
vernor-General in Council, or Governors in Council respectively, 
may now lawfully impose any duties or taxes to be levied, raised, 
or paid upon or by any persons whomsoever, or in any place what- 
soever, within the authority of the said Governments respectively. 
Provided always, that no imposition of any such ditty or tax or any 
increase of any such duty or tax within the said towns of Calcutta 

* Why * customs' specified, if * other taxes’ imply all and any other tdxcs ? 
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or Madras, the said town or island of Bombay, or Prince of .Wales 
Island, shall be valid or effectual until the same shall have been 
sanctioned by the said Court of Directors, with the approbation of 
the said Board of Commissioners, in manner hereinafter prescribed, 
respecting duties and taxes of export, import, and transit, on goods, 
wares, or merchandizes." 

* This section, it is stated by Mr. Advocate-General, empowered 
the Vice-President under, and with the sanction of the Court of 
Directors, and with the approbation of the. Board of Commissioners 
for the affairs of India, to impose a stamp duty within the town of 
Calcutta, and that the imposition of the tax was complete, and per- 
fect without the sanction of this Court. But that under the 91)th 
section, which empowered the Governor-General in Council to jm- 
pose fines, &c., for the non-payment of the duties, ke., to be levied, 
it was expedient, as doubts had aiisen, to ha\e the regulation im- 
posing such fines, &c., registered in this Court. 

‘ The petitioners object to Ibis Court registering a regulation for 
the enforcement of fines, & c*., for the non-payment of a tax, which 
they contend, there was no authority to impose. 

< They also contend, that even if the Court should be of opinion, 
that there was sufficient authority to impose this tax, yet that the 
regulation for carrying it into effect is illegal and inexpedient. 
Such are the general grounds of objection. 

< Now whether this tax has been legally imposed, depends entirely 
on the construction that is to be put on the 98th section of the 
53 Geo. III. c. 155. I should say, bad not doubts apparently arisen 
upon the minds of those whose judgment and learning I respect, 
that a more clear and intelligible section ol an Act of 1 arliament I 
never read} and, I must confess, from the iirst time that 1 saw this 
section down to the present, I never have tor a 

doubted of the construction that was to be put up™ 1 1 ; 1 1Yt ' ' ; r tll ‘ 1 
a -diffidence I could not help feeling when what I so (bar to 

my understanding was not so to that » others, I he n i.ii le ic 
cites " Whereas it is expedient that the Government ot the said 

Company established at Fort William, &e., should have authority 
company esiamisuvu several towns of 

to impose dunes a^d i ccnumon rule of con- 
struct th t « ^nke " a JoU means of eollecting the in- 
“ com Dig. Parliament, (K.II.) which applies w. th greater 
tent, bom. mrticular section. Can words be more 

genered than “"authority to v„, mobiles 

Duties on vellum, &<-•, are the \ t f the section, 

W. and M. c. 81. Then L cllslom s,and other 

containing the words, to impose al „ 0 ssibility of a ease like 

taxes, but even as if to guard agan . ,,,nstrued according tq 
tlie present, that plain words were not to be construed accruing 

Oriental Herald. V 9l. 16. 
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their obvious meaning, nor according to the intent pointed out in 
the preamble, the statute goes on, “ be it therefore enacted, that it 
shall and may be lawful to, and for the Governor-General in Council 
of Fort William in Bengal, and to and for the Governor in Council 
of Fort Saint George, aud to and for the Governor in Council of 
Bombay, and to and for the Governor in Council of Prince of Wales’ 
Island, within the respective Presidencies of Fort William, Fort 
Saint George, Bombay, and Prince of Wales’ Island, to impose all 
such duties of customs and other taxes to be levied, raised, and paid 
within the said towns of Calcutta and Madras, the said town and 
island of Bombay, and Prince of Wales’ Island, and upon and by all 
persons whomsoever , resident or being therein respectively, and in 
reagent of all goods, wares, merchandizes, commodities, and pre- 
pay whatsoever also being therein respectively ; and also upon and 
by all persons whomsoever, whether British-born or foreigners, re- 
sident or being in any country or place within the authority of the 
said Governments respectively, and in respect of all goods, wares, 
merchandizes, commodities, and property whatsoever being in any 
such country or place, in as full, large, and ample manner as such 
Governor-General in Council or Governors in Council respectively , 
may now lawfully impose any duties or taxes lo be levied, raised , or 
paid, upon or by any persons whomsoever or in any place whatsoever 
within the authority of the said Governments respectively . ’* 

'Now what taxes might the Governor-General in Council impose 
at the time of passing the 5 3d of Geo . III. ? If the Governor- 
General in Council might, at the time of passing this act, impose 
any duties or taxes upon any person or in any place, excepting the 
town of Calcutta, &c., what other meaning can be given to the 
words of the act, than that the legislature meant to take away the 
excepted case, and to give the same powers of taxation in Calcutta 
as in the Mofussil ? requiring, however, that this power of taxation 
should never ha exercised unless sanctioned by the Court of Direc- 
tors and the Board of Commissioners. 

‘ The Petitioners have, in order to obviate such an interpreta- 
tion of this part of the statute contended, that at the time it was 
passed, the Governor-General in Council had no power to impose 


* Not so — not at the time of, i. c., previously to the passing of this act, hut 
now, i. e., now that certain powers of taxing are defined under this very act, i. e-, 
by antecedent enactments thereof, namely, the 25th section : — now is in fact re- 
strictive. Before this act, if the Government could lawfully tax in any kind or 
degree, they were restrained by section 25 to duties of a particular sort and 
amount, to protect the free trade ; but that section only referred to the Mofussil, 
and particularly to places of export, as on the Malabar and Coromandel coast, 
where the Company’s sole authority prevailed. It was just and necessary to give 
the same powers of taxing in the same kind, and under the same restraints, within 
the jurisdictions of the King's Courts ; and this power, and no more, is conveyed 
by a general enactment in sections 98 and 99, to the same effect as section 25, 
conveyed power and restrained it quoad Calicut, or Vizagapatam, 
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‘any duties or taxes upon any person whomsoever, or in any place 
whatsoever. 

* The Court has already expressed its decided opinion, that the 
Governor-General in Council had full power to impose any duties 
or taxes in the presidencies of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, at the 
time of passing the 53 Geo. 111., with the exceptions only which 
are recited in the preamble of this section. The origin of this 
power and its continuation down to the present, has, I think, being 
accurately traced by Mr. Advocate General, and I wish to state, 
that 1 entirely concur with the learned Chief Justice in the view 
which he has taken of this question, and the reasons and grounds 
which he has assigned in support of that view, are to my mind so 
satisfactory and conclusive, that, I think it unnecessary to occtfpy 
the time of the Court by any useless repetition of them. The 
Governor-General in Council, having theu in the opinion of this 
Court, at the time of passing the 53 of Geo. III., power to impose 
taxes of any description in the Mofussil, and having prior to the 
statute exercised that power in a variety of instances, the exercise 
of which power has been constantly recognised by parliament, as 
the learned Chief Justice has so clearly pointed out; what other 
construction is it possible to put on this section, than that the legis- 
lature intended to give the same power of taxation in the town of 
Calcutta ) I am aware, that one of the learned counsel tor the 
petitioners ingeniously endeavoured to get rid of this construction, 
by construing the words “ in as full, large and ample mannkh, to 
apply to the mode of collection, not to the imposition of the tax ; 
and contended that the meaning of this section was, that the 
Governor-General in Council had power to levy and collect all 
duties of Customs and other Tares, (meaning taxes ejusdem generis ) 
in Calcutta, in as large and ample a measure as t 
General in Council might now levy and collect any d ^cs o Uxts 
in the Mofussil. This mode of construction, it correct not 

he affected by showing, that the Company had the most extern ivc 
pow“ Nation inutile Mofussil; but l cannot *or a mc.ment 
think, that the words will bear this mtcrpretatmm 
their plain and obvious meaning. 1 am therefore clearly f \ 

(that this tax has been legally imposed. 

f < With the expediency or inexpediency of such a tax, the Court hat 
witntnc expcaicn J £ think, that question has 

nothing xohatever to do ; toitunaieiy, ™v,«UWilion and 

in the present instance been witbdiawn rom i , ^ Xm 

I beg to be understood as expressing no opmonvhaiever on 
pediency or inexpediency of the measure itselj. 


* Compare this doctrine about expediency rftwn . in thc present in- 

page. How 1ms the question of expediency bee « ^ considered> a8 H key to 
stance ? The expediency statute : it could not be in- 
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, , ' The only questions that remain for consideration, after being 
satisfied that the tax is legally imposed, are, whether the regulation 
for carrying into effect, is cither repugnant to the laws of the realm, 
or upon the whole, so inexpedient, that this Court in the exercise of 
a sound discretion, ought to refuse to register it ? But before l 
enter more particularly into the consideration of the regulation 
itself, I would make one or two observations on the 99th section of 
the 53 Geo. III. c. 155 : the words are, “ that it shall and may be 
lawful for such Governor-General in Council, and Governors in 
Council, respectively to make laws and regulations respecting such 
duties and taxes, and to impose fines, penalties, and forfeitures for 
the non-payment of such duties and taxes, or for the breach of 
such laws or regulations, in as full and ample manner, as such Go- 
vernor-General in Council, or Governors in Council, respectively, 
may now lawfully make any other laws or regulations, or impose 
any other lines, penalties, or forfeitures whatsoever.'’ 

( The OStli section empowered the Governor-General in Council 
in a manner therein described, to impose this tax, but it is the sec- 
tion I have just cited, that provides for the carrying the imposition 
of the tax into effect, and that is by making laws and regulations 
in as full and ample manner as such Governor- General in Council 
may now lawfully make any other laws or regulations, or impose 
any other fines, penalties, or forfeitures ; it does not. go to say 
upon any person whomsoever, or in any place whatsoever ; which 
words, if contained in this section would, according to the construc- 
tion, which has been put upon them in the 98th section, have given 
the Governor-General in Council, the same power of imposing fines 
and penalties in Calcutta, as he now possesses in the Mofussil but 
there is no extension of this kind. What power then did the Go- 
venor-Gencral possess of making regulations and imposing fines 
affecting persons within the town of Calcutta, at the time this 
statute passed ) for that power, and that only is given to the Go- 
venor-Gcneral in Council. It is obv ious, that all regulations in any 
way affecting the inhabitants of Calcutta, must at the time the 
statute passed have heen registered in this Court. I have, there- 
fore, no doubt of the necessity of registering this regulation before 
any penalties, or forfeitures of any kind can be enforced, and con-? 
struing the 100th section, in conjunction with the two preceding 
sections, I am clearly of opinion, that no information can be sus- 
tained in this Court, but for penalties and forfeitures, the imposition 
of which had been authorized by regulations duly registered. 

f Being then of opinion that the imposition of tjiis tax is’ lawfuf, 
and that any regulation for the enforcement of the tax mgs t lie re- 
gistered, the only remaining question is, whether the present regu- 

tendecl ns expedient to give a general power to oppress indirectly tlic Trade, 
which this statute creates and protects. Judge Kyan nowhere rtfe)-s avert tq the 
25th sectjpn, which ia a key to the D8th. , < 
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■, was stated by the learned Chief Justice, when this part of the sub- 

ject was under discusion at the bar, that he, for one, would not reject a 
regulation like the present, because there were technical informalities 
Of because the language was not of the most precise and definite na- 
ture. I expressed iny concurrence in (hat opinion, but, at the same 
time, gav£ gave as one of my reasons, what, on reflection I find to be 
incorrect, and in which I think I ought to put myself right I stated 
that the time it would take to correct any such informalities, if re- 
jected, was a ground with me for not giving them the same attention 
as if the regulation had only to he* referred back lor correction to the 
Vice-President in Council here, forgetting that it was not necessary 
to send this regulation home. I have been informed, that it is the 
opinion of the Government of this place, that they have not autho- 
rity to propose this regulation for registry in any other form ; and 
that they cannot, without the assent of the Court of Directors and 
Board of Commissioners, alter any part. Practically, therefore, 
that would take place, which I have anticipated, if this regulation 
was rejected ; but I think the Court can only look at this, as indeed 
it purports to be, the regulation of the Vice-President in Council 
here, 'and as such may be returned for alteration without the incon- 
venience I had anticipated. 

r As to the powers which the Government may conceive they 
possess on the subject, 1 think this Couit can have nothing to do. 
As far as w r e arc concerned, we can only look at it as a regulation 
passed here. X wish, therefore, to be understood, as dismissing 
from my mind any allowance I might otherwise be disposed to make 
for informalities, or want of technicality in the language, which X 
still think, supposing it to have been necessary for t lie regulation to 
have been sent home, X was quite at liberty to entertain on the 
general ground of expediency. 

* tj non the best consideration I have been able to give this subject, 

I thinly none of the provisions for itiforcing the tax are illegal ; but 
on the contrary, that if such a tax is to exist, the provisions are, 
upon the whole, expedient for carrying i i into effect. 

‘ In the consideration of their legality and expediency, I have 
directed my attention to the provisions of the different Acts of Par- 
liament, for the imposition of stamp duties in England and Ireland, 
thinking that, if X found the provisions of this stamp regulation, 
according with what had already received the approbation of the 
Legislature, that I should fairly presume such provisions to be legal 
and expedient, unless some exceptions and distinction were presented 
to riie peculiar to this country, so as to take such provisions out of 
the general rule. In those instances where I could find no provi- 
sions jof a similar nature in the British Acts of Parliaments, I have 
considered whether the provisions were legal as well as expedient. 
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and I wish to be understood, as not adopting in these cases, as a test 
of their legality or expediency, that provisions of a similar nature 
may be found in British Acts of Parliament, relating to different 
subjects, such as the excise and revenue laws. 

‘ I think that if in this country where a stamp tax is imposed for 
the first time, it could be shewn that a regulation for the enforce- 
ment of such tax, contained provisions and enactments more severe 
than any of the British Acts of Parliament relating to the same sub- 
ject, from the time of 4th and 5 th William and Mary, down to the 
55th of Geo. HI 5 such would be a ground for inc at least to object 
to its registry. 

‘ I will now proceed to consider those parts of the regulation that 
have been objected to. 

* Section 9, paragraphs six and fifteen, and the latter part of 
paragraph sixteen, were objected to on nearly the same grounds, 
namely, as to the uncertainty of the daily fine to be imposed, and 
that it was left to the discretion of the Board of lie venue to impose 
such daily fine as they might think fit. 'J he true answer to this 
objection, is the one suggested at the time by the learned Chief 
Justice, that although the Board of Revenue may direct the fine 
which is to be imposed, (which I think is the true construction of 
these paragraphs, though at the time of the discussion I entertained 
a different opinion,) yet, that the maximum of the tine is limited 
by all rules of construction in penal statutes to the sum mentioned, 
as the forfeit for the first commission of the offence ; and that al- 
though the Board of Revenue may in their discretion impose a 
smaller Jine, they cannot impose a greater. 

' 1 would further observe as to paragraphs six and fifteen, that the 
fine there to be imposed is on a vender or distributor of stamps, a 
person who, for the sake of profit, voluntarily subjects himself to the 
penalties imposed in case of non-compliance witli the regulation. 

* Paragraph sixteen was also objected to, as subjecting the heir or 
personal representative to lines and penalties, excessive of them- 
selves, and for which there was no precedent in any, Acts of Parlia- 
ment relating to stamp duties. There is certainly, as far as I can 
discover, no precedent for this provision in any English or Irish 
Acts of Parliament ; but although I at first entertained some doubts 
on this paragraph, I do not, upon consideration, think it either il- 
legal or inexpedient, but that in truth, the heir or personal repre- 
sentative is with this provision placed in a more secure situation 
than persons standing in the same relation to a vender or distribu- 
tor of stamps in England 5 for there, be it remembered, the vender 
or distributor is, from the time of entering into his office, a debtor 
to the Crown j and all the effects of the heir or personal represen- 
tative may be swept away by force of an extent for debts due to the 
Crown, contracted at any period after Ids acceptance of the office. 
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Nowhere it should be observed, that by the first part of this para- 
graph, and by the previous sections, the collector prior to demand- 
ing search, has before him facts on which to presume that stamped 
paper or other documents are in the possession of the representative 
of the deceased vender or distributor. He is not empowered to 
enter absolutely the house and search, hut. only demand to search , 
which, on refusal, subjects the party to a fine. ‘ There is no power 
to enter into the house and search without the consent of the re- 
presentative. Whereas the Sheriff in executing a writ of extent, 
may, after signifying the cause of his coming, and requesting to 
have the doors opened, upon refusal, break into the party’s house, 
and cither arrest him nr take his goods. 

' The provisions of Section 11 , paragraph 1 , are similar to the 
provisions of the 18th (ico. Ill, c. 1 ip,s. 1 1 • the :> 1 th (ieo. Ill, e. 
118, s. 5 ; the 55th (ieo. Ill, c. 100 , «, 15, and e. 1 st, s. 1 1 ■ ;md 
upon the principle I ha\c already laid down, l consider them on 
that account as neither illegal nor inexpedient. 

'As to Section 11 , paragraph 3,1 think the penal!) not uncertain, 
because the proper stamp tan be ascertained by reference to the 
schedule, and the excess over the stamp used, being multiplied by 
five, ten or twenty, as the case may be, lives the amount of the line. 

Section 12 will be found to be similar to the 48th (ieo. Ill, c. 1 It), 
s. 28 ; the 52d Geo. Ill, c. 128, s. 52 3 and the 55th (ieo. Ill, c. 
81, s. 38. 

Section 15, the last in the regulation, was objected to, princi- 
pally because it was contended t licit the (’ourt had no power of 
authorising the persons therein mentioned, to administer an oath. 
Much stress was laid on this objection by counsel, but to me it ap- 
pears a decisive answer to say, that Parliament has delegated to the 
Governor-General in Council, the power of making rules and regu- 
lations for the good order and civil government of this place, 
which are in the present instance, effective upon being registered in 
this Court. If it has delegated this power, smcly it must attach to 
it, as an incident, all that may be necessary to carry such regulations 
into effect, and what so usual and nccessuiy as the investigation of 
matters of fact upon oath; to say, as has been argued, that this pro- 
vision in the stamp regulation is contrary to law, because every 
oath must be warranted * hy act of Parliament or by the common 
law, time out of mind,' is no objection to the present regulation ; 
because I answer that if the warrant of Parliament, is necessary, 
that such warrant exists in the present case, they having delegated 
to the Governor-General in Council and this Court, legislative 
powers. 

' I have stated the reasons which have induced me to consent to 
the registry of this stamp regulation, and it is a satisfaction to me 
to know, that there is another tribunal by which my judgment, if 
erroneous, may be corrected. 
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LINES 

ADDRESSED TO A YOUNG LADY, WHO PRESENTED THE 
AUTHOR WITH SOME LILIES OF THE VALLEY. 

‘ The lily you pull’d, 

Was one you had planted, 

For me it was cull’d, 

Willi a hope that enchanted. 

Now, wither’d and cold, 

Tis thy lore’s fleeting token ; 

Its ruin, behold, 

In the heart thou hast broken. 

I prized the perfynic 
Of its first and last sighing ; 

I mused it in bloom, 

And I cheer’d it when dying. 

Though scentless and faded, 

Not as thy love’s token 
I deem’d or smvey’d it, 

’Till this heart thou hadst broken. 

When sunshine mid pride 
Had illumined its wreathing, 

And freshness supplied 
I'Vry charm to its breathing, 

I thought it less pure 
'i Than thy vows warmly spoken, 

Of thy promise secure, 

Ere this heart thou hadst broken. ’ 

Oh ! could I believe 
That my hopes would have perish’d,. 

That thou would’st deceive 
Ev’ry hope I had cheiish’d 1 
Without one farewell, 

From thy lips kindly spoken, 

Thou’st left me to dwell 
With a heart thou hast broken. 

Farewell! may reflection 
Be never appealing, 

From slighted affection, 

To torture thy feeling. 

And if th6u Should’st think 
On thy vows, falsely spoken, 

' May thy bosom he’or sink 
' ! ■ Like the heart! thOu hast broken. 
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In former Numbers of our Journal, we have described the pre- 
sent state and condition of several of the Spanish American Repub- 
lics. We shall now proceed to give a short account of Mexico, 
the name generally given to that vast extent of country included 
between the parallels of the 38th and loth degrees of latitude. 
On the west it is bounded by the Pacific Ocean ; on the east by 
the Gulf of Mexico, and on the south-east by the Atlantic Ocean. 
This vast country is divided into twelve intendancies, to which must be 
added three other districts at a great distance from the capital, which 
have preserved the simple denomination of provinces. 1. The pro- 
vince of Mexico, along the parallel of the Rio del Norte to the north 
of the parallel of 31°; 2. The intendancy of New Riscay ; 3. The 
province of New California ; 4. the province of Old California; 
5. The intendancy of Sonora; (>. San Louis Potosi; 7. Zacatecas ; 
8. Guadalaxara ; 9. Guanaxuato ; 10. Valladolid, or Mechvacan; 
11. (The intendancy of) Mexico; 12. Puebla; 13. Vera Cruz; 
14. Oaxaca; 15. Merida. 


Nearly onc-half of Mexico is situate under the burning sky of 
the tropics, while the remainder lies within the temperate zone. 
But such is the general and prodigious elevation of the American 
Continent above the level of the sea ; that its climate depends even 
more on this cause, than on its distance from the equator. In 
Mexico the country rises gradually from the ocean towards the in- 
terior, and is spread out into vast plains, elevated to the height of 
from GOOO to 8200 feet above the level of the neighbouring seas. 
These plains have been usually distinguished from their uniform 
elevation, by the denomination of Table-Land, being elevated in 
form of a tabic above the surrounding country. On the west, from 
the Pacific Ocean at Acapulco, the country rises more abruptly than 
on the east, from the Atlantic Ocean at Vera Cruz, laking our 
direction from Mexico the capital, which is nearly at an equal dis- 
' tance from both oceans towards Vera Cruz, the road advances sixty 
leagues before a single valley occurs, of which the bottom is less 
than 3280 feet above tilt- level of the sea. In the opposite d r 
tion, from Mexico to Acapulco, towards the J acilie Oecan, the road 
descends the same space in less than seventeen leagues, ihc 
coumry is furrowed by four very rouble oblong .d ies of 
which the respective heights above the level of lie seal ircMtf. 
1685 557 and 518 feet. Por the space of sev enty -two league , 

the distance, in a straight line, from Mexico t0 ^^lerwUli '^aeon- 
continued ascent and descent, presenting thc^rwUh acon^ 
slant succession of extreme cold and most °Ph rL J" . •’ { 

this singular construction of the country of Mexico, it is only on 
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the coasts that the climate is adapted for all kinds of tropical pro- 
duce, its mean temperature being about 77 degrees of Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer, or about 14 or 16 degrees greater than the mean 
heat of Naples. These arc denominated the Warm Regions ; and 
the climate, especially in the populous cities, is extremely pernicious 
to Europeans, who are liable to be seized with the yellow fever, 
before their constitution has become innured to the dangerous effects 
of the climate. The shores of the Pacific Ocean, from Acapulco to 
the ports of Colima and San Bias, are very unhealthy : Vera Cruz, 
also, on the Atlantic coast, is visited periodically by the yellow fever ; 
and intermittent fevers are very prevalent all along the coast. 

The regions to which the Natives give the appellation of tempe- 
rate, are on the declivity of the Andes, at an elevation of from 4 
to 5000 feet above the level of the sea. There reigns here perpe- 
tually a soft spring temperature, which never varies more than 
seven or nine degrees ; there are here no extremes either of heat 
or cold. 

The third region is distinguished by the name of the Cold Region; 
and comprehends the plains elevated more than 7000 feet above the 
level of the sea. In the city of Mexico, which is above this level, 
the thermometer has been known to fall several degrees below the 
freezing point. The plains which arc more elevated, those, namely, 
which rise above the height of 8200 feet, possess, even within the 
tropics, a rude and disagreeable climate. Under the parallel of 
Mexico, the limit of perpetual snow is in January 12,138 feet ; and 
after the summer heats it recedes to 1 1,763 feet. The warm re- 
gions of Mexico, those namely, which lie along the sea coast, yield 
sugar, coffee, indigo, and generally all the articles found in tropical 
countries, while the temperate regions are favourable for all sorts 
of European grains and fruits. The Mexican wheat is of the finest 
quality, and always brings a high price. 

Rut Mexico is chiefly remarkable for the enormous value of its 
metallic produce, which after all is only received from a small num- 
ber of mines. The value of the American mines, above all others, 
arises from the abundance of the ore, and from the facility of work- 
ing it. The ore itself is remarkable for its poverty, a quintal or 
1600 ounces affording only three or four ounces of pure silver. The 
same quantity of mineral ore in the silver mines of Mamerberg in 
Saxony, yields from 10 to 15 ounces. Such* however, is the abun- 
dance of the American ore, and so easily is it procured, that the 
chief draw-back upon the produce of the mines is the want of mer- 
cury for the extraction of the silver from the substances with which 
it is found mixed. It is calculated that silver is sent from the 
ports of Acapulco and Vera Cruz, to the amount of 1,500,000 
pounds, the greater part of which is produced by a small number of 
mines. The half of this sum is supplied by the mines of Guanaxu- 
ato, Zacatecas, and Catoree, The vein of Guanaxuato supplies 
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move than a fourth part of the whole silver of Mexico. The whole 
annual produce of the American mines is estimated by Baron Hum- 
boldt at 43,500,000 dollars, or 9,515,5*25/. sterling. The quantity 
of silver, annually extracted from the Mexican mines, is ten times 
greater than what is furnished by all the mines of Europe 3 blit gold 
is not much more abundant in Mexico, than it is in Europe. From 
Hungary and Transylvania, gold to the amount of 3500 pounds, is 
derived in the course of a year, while the gold delivered into the 
Mexican mint only amounts upon an average to about 4570 pounds. 
The Mexican gold is chiefly extracted from alluv ial grounds by 
means of washing. Another part of it is extracted from the veins 
of silver which intersect the primitive rock. < wold is to be found 
either pure or mixed with silver ore in the greatest number of veins 
which have been worked in Mexico, for there is scarcely a single 
silver mine which does not contain some gold. The principal vein 
in the mine of Santa Cruz was found intersected by a great number 
of rotten veins of exceeding richness. The argillaceous -lime with 
which those small veins are filled, contains so great a quantity of 
gold, scattered about in impalpable parcels, that the miners are com- 
pelled when they leave the mine nearly in a state of complete nudity, 
bathe themselves in large vessels, to prevent any of the auriferous 
clay from being carried off by them on their bodies. 

From a general view of the beds in which the metals are de- 
posited in Mexico, it appears that the Andes contain veins in a 
great variety of rocks, and that those rocks, which at present fur- 
nish almost the whole of the silver annually exported from V era 
Cruz, are the primitive slate and alpine limestone, intersected by 
the veins of Guunaxuato, Zacatecas, and Cotoroe. lho.se mines 
contain generally no principal vein. That ot (manaxualo, from 
which there has been extracted during the last 1‘- years more than 
4,000,000 pounds of silver, is from 131 to U? feet in lnrendl 1 , «i d 
about eight miles in length, extending from Santa Isabella to ™ 
Vista. The district of Guanaxuato contains also the lun.irk.ibk 
mine of Valcnciana, which readies to the enormous depth of 15 0 
feet, and extends horizontally about eight English " 

sequence of its extensive depth, there are nearly lOOO miners cm- 
.loyodas boasts of burden, under .round, to carry the nunera s to 
the most convenient point for raising them out o 'M , mid t 
save this expense, they have begun lo pieree the ™ ^ 

the working of this mine they expend above 

ZSZ.SJT ''fhe* annual Expense ‘for gun-powder done is 

upwards of 15,000/. 
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A company has been formed on an extensive, scale in Great 
Britain, for working the Mexican mines ; and although reports in 
some degree prejudicial to its success have been industriously cir- 
culated, we cannot perceive why, with the combined advantages of 
an abundant capital, and of improved science, the undertaking 
should not answer, and answer well, to its projectors. It is true 
that 2,800,000/. of English capital have been already expended 
upon the concern ; but large as this sum is, the result will amply 
repay the proprietors. It will be observed that we speak only of 
the Mexican mines : in the other states of South America, with the 
exception of Colombia and Brazil, all the enterprises have been 
abandoned. The Mexican mines, although ev en heretofore better 
managed than those of Peru, may be made still more valuable. 
There are many defects that might be remedied. The theory of 
mining has made hut little progress in Mexico j and the machinery 
in use for the extraction of water from the pits, is very imperfect. 
Some mines, indeed, such as those of Animas and Valenciana, are 
entirely dry j and here the workmen are annoyed by the dust and by 
extreme heat. It is singular that in most mines the heat increases 
in proportion to the depth of the mine. In several of the Swedish 
mines, the miners are forced by the extienie heat, to work almost 
miked ; the heat is also very great in some of the deepest of the 
Cornish mines ; and in the mine of Valenciana, the thermometer 
indicates from 71 to 77 degrees. 

Many of the mines, in consequence of the imperfection of their 
works, either remain under inundation, or the water is drawn off 
by such an inconvenient, clumsy, and expensive process, as greatly 
to reduce the profits of the mine. The British proprietors, who 
have subscribed capital for working the Mexican mines, having a 
managing committee to superintend their administrators, will no 
doubt introduce a proper system of machinery, in place of the im- 
perfect contrivances now in use for clearing the mines of water 
aiid there is reason to believe that many winch arc at present aban- 
doned, may again be wrought with great advantage ; and that by 
the same improved system, the profits of those already in operation 
may be very considerably increased. These improvements became 
the more necessary, and they may be executed with greater suc- 
cess, as the mine descends deeper into the earth, and as the expense 
of working it becomes greater. There is another great defect in the 
management of the Mexican mines which admits of being remedied, 
ndmely, the great inconvenience and expense which arises from the 
want of proper communications established between different parts 
of the works. The interior economy of the mine frequently re- 
sembles an ill- constructed building, when to pass from One adjoin- 
ing room to another, we must make the circuit of the whole house. 
In the mine of Valenciana, for example, which is so justly admired* ! 
on account of its wealth, the magnificence of its walling, and the 
facility with which it is entered by spacious and commodious stfaiw, ' 
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there is a union of small works without system, and without anv 
lateral communication. y 

Nor is there any plan of the works in existence; ami. hence it 
may occur, that, in the labyrinth of cross galleries and interior nits 
two works may be near one another, without the possibility of per- 
ceiving their proximity. The inconvenience of such an arrange- 
ment m this, and, indeed, in all the Mexican mines, is particularly 
felt ; because the mineral ore being, in general, poor, but \ery 
bulky m proportion to its value, is of \ery expensive carriage. The 
distances, also, being unavoidably great, it becomes the more neces- 
sary to shorten them as much as posable, and to avoid ail cir- 
cuitous roads, and all unnecessary carriage of so bulky an article, 
the expense of transporting which detracts so materially bom the 
annual profits ol the mint'. 1 he weekly expense of the carrieis 
only, who labour in the mine of Yalenciana, amounts to <;>!/. These 
enormous expenses of transportation "would be dimini'dicd more than 
two-thirds, it the works communicated with one another by interior 
piK or by galleries adapted for conveyance by wheelbarrows. 
Well-contrived operations, systematically and scicniilirally executed, 
would facilitate the extraction of mineials, and promote the circula- 
tion of air, rendering, at the same time, peifcclly unnece^sar}, this 
multitude of unproductive labourers. 

It appears by the accounts which have been so industriously col- 
lected by', the indefatigable Humboldt, that the produce of tin* 
Mexican mines lias been increasing for the last foity years. The 
average amount, from 1/ 50 to 17-A was above sixteen millions of 
dollars: from 1/71 to 1803, it increased above three millions on 
the average. Great improvements might he effected in the Mexican, 
as in all the other American, mines, by extracting the silver 
from the ore. It is well known that it is by means ol quicksilver 
that this is effected, and in this operation, as now practised, there 
is a very considerable waste. The quantity of quicksilver icqujrcd 
annually for Mexico was about 10, <>()(> quintals, of 10,000 ounces 
each : and, for the whole of Ameiua, about ‘23,000 quintals were 
required. A great pait of this supply was impoited fiom Knropc ; 
and, during the late wars, when the uileieoiuse between .Spain and 
her colonies was interrupted by the vigilant e of the British cruisers, 
the working of the Mexican mines was frequently suspended for 
want of this necessary article. There was .mother great abuse, 
while the colonies remained under the government of the mother 
country, namely, that the sale of quicksilver was a royal monopoly, 
andits distribution a source of favour and influence which produced 
the grossest abuses. 

From what w r e have shown, therefore, it must .appear evident, that 
British enterprise, aided by British wealth, mav explore with success 
the rich recesses of this extraordinary country'. The undertaking 
will, doubtless, require much courage, perse v crance, and labour j 
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but in proportion to the difficulties and the toil will be the sweetness 
of the reward. All that we can say is, that they have our best and 
warmest wishes for success. 

The population of Mexico consists of various races, of which 
they reckon about seven. 1. The whites, born in Europe. 2. The 
Spanish Creoles, or whites of European extraction, born in America. 
3. The Mestizoes, or descendants of whites and Indians j the re- 
maining four races, consisting of the Indians and Negroes, or of 
crosses of these original breeds with each other, and with the whites. 
The population, in 1793, was estimated at 4,483,529. This 
enumeration, however, was imperfect in many respects ; and after 
several necessary and careful corrections, it is raised by Humboldt 
to 5, 200, (XX). Since this period the improvement of the country 
has been obvious and rapid. The augmentation of tithes, and of 
the produce of the Indian eapitative tax, the progress of agriculture 
and of civilization, the aspect of the country, covered with newly- 
constructed houses, announce a rapid increase and improvement in 
every part of the kingdom. On these grounds Humboldt calculated 
the population, in 1808, at 6,500,000. 

Mexico contains a number of populous and wealthy cities. The 
chief of these is Mexico, the capital, about four miles square, con- 
taining 136,500 inhabitants, and situated in the high table-land in 
the middle of the continent, about mid-way between the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans. 

Zaticas, the capital of the intendancy of that name, 240 miles 
north of Mexico. 

Guadalaxara, 19,500 inhabitants, 280 miles north-west of Mexico. 

Guanaxuato, capital of the intendancy of the same name, 70,600 
inhabitants. 

Valladolid, 18,000 inhabitants, 120 miles west of Mexico. 

Puebla de los Angelos, 67,000 inhabitants, ?0 miles east-south- 
east of Mexico. 

Vera Cruz, the grand sea-port of Mexico, 16,000 inhabitants, 
150 miles east-south-east of Puebla de los Angelos. 

Oaxaca, 24,000 inhabitants, 250 miles south-west of Mexico, 

Merida, 10,000 inhabitants, 70 miles north-east of Campeachy. 

Acapulco, on the coast of the Pacific Ocean, with an excellent 
harbour $ 4 (XX) inhabitants, most people of colour, which are in- 
creased to 9000 by the resort of strangers to the annual fair. 

Durango, 170 leagues north-west of Mexico, 12,000 inhabitants. 

Sonova, 75 miles south of Arispe, 6,400 inhabitants. 

San Luis Potosi, situated or the eastern declivity of the table-land, 

12 , 000 . 
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Observations on the Classification of the Languages or 
Asia. 

Although the idioms spoken in Asia have been, up to the pre- 
sent day, the subject of many important labours, and although much 
light has lately been thrown on this difficult subject, it is not less 
true that much yet remains to be done, and that there are still many 
nations whose languages are entirely unknown to us. Leaving 
almost entirely aside the ‘ Mithridates of Adelung,’ as a work, as 
respects Asia, extremely inaccurate and imperfect, we have had re- 
course, in the Asiatic part of our ‘ Atlas,’ to sources more recent 
and profound. We think it unnecessary to repeat them here, as 
we have always taken care to quote them in the different parts 
of this chapter, in order to enable our readers to appreciate the 
bases of our classification, as they form the essential part of the 
work, round which are arranged every thing of importance which 
geography and history have furnished us with, respecting the na- 
tions mentioned in the f Atlas.’ We may remark, however, that 
our chief guide, in all that respects the languages of this part of the 
world, have been the * Asia Polyglotta,’ of M. Klaproth, — the * He- 
chcrches sur les Langues Tartares,’ of M. Kemusat, — the valuable 
notes and references which w** owe to the extreme politeness of M. 
St. Martin, on the Semitic, Persian and Armenian races, — the learned 
dissertation of Dr. Leyden on the Indo-Chinese languages, — and that 
of the Baptist Missionaries, on the Idioms of India. 

I . — Family of the Semitic Languages. 

The attentive perusal of some of tin* authors quoted in the r Mith- 
ridates,’ the comparison of vocabularies, and particularly the advice 
and learned notes for which we are indebted to the politeness of 
that learned orientalist, and profound philologist, M. »St. Martin, 
have constrained us entirely to change the classification of the Se- 
mitic languages, which we deem it indispensable to divide into live 
principal branches, viz., the Hebrew, the Syriac, the Medic, the 
Arabic, and the Abyssinian. 

Before proceeding to support these changes, we think it necessary 
to say something on the term, Semitic , which, after the learned Kich- 
horn, we have bestowed on this family. In employing it, we have felt as 
deeply as any one the inconvenience of giving this name to nations 
not descended from Shem, a great part of whom even form part of 
the posterity of Ilam ; but having no other general term of greater 
convenience, we have judged it better to preserve it than to substi- 
tute in its place that of Oriental Languages, which has, indeed, been 
adopted by some philologists, but which is very inaccurately ap* 
plied, in the present state of philology, As many great philologists 
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are at present occupied with the study of the Persian, Sanscrit, Hin- 
doostan, Turkish, Mandclow, Chinese, Malay, and Japanese languages, 
it would follow, that, by conferring the special term of Orienta 1 Lan- 
guages on the idioms termed Semitic, we should bestow on them an 
appellation directly opposed to the signification of the word Ori- 
ental, that being applied to languages exactly west, in reference to 
those which we have just named. 

Wc have commenced our view with the Hebrew branch, because 
it contains the Hebrew idiom, which should hold the first rank 
among the Semitic languages, on account of its antiquity, and its 
presenting us, with the most ancient literary monuments in our pos- 
session. Besides, the Phenician enters into this class, which appears 
to have been the first idiom that possessed an alphabet — the Egyp- 
tian alone being able to dispute this honour with it. 

* The proximity of Judea,’ says M. St. Martin, in the notes with 
which he has had the goodness to favour us, * the close and various re- 
lations necessarily subsisting between the Hebrews and Phenicians, 
would all contribute towards approximating their languages. Itis pro- 
bable that the Hebrew and Phenician have little .sensible difference. 
The absence of data opposes an invincible obstacle to the full solution 
of this question. The ruins and the medals of this people have been 
the object of numerous conjectures and dissertations, which have pro- 
duced few results. Wc must except the labours of Barthelemy, 
and particularly of the learned Akerblad, who has given a very good 
interpretation of a Phenician inscription, found by Pocoek at Citium, 
in Cyprus, from which it appears that this language differs little in 
reality from the Hebrew.’ It is, on this accmiut, that the Pheni- 
cian appears in our tables, without the mark of interrogation, which 
we always allix after the words of such idioms whose affinity is 
doubtful, or much contested. With regard to the Phenician alpha- 
bet, the ancient medals of Tyre, Nidon, Acre, Berytus, Arad, and 
Marathus, have madeusaequain ted with the letters 5 but as these me- 
dals belong to very different periods, some being of the fifth cen- 
tury before Christ, while others are of the second century of the 
Christian era, they are often of very different forms, and often vary 
considerably from those found in the ruins of Cilicia, Sicily, Africa, 
and Spain. It is very probable that the Punic differs little from the 
Phenician, of which it should he considered a dialect. Nevertheless, 
we have represented it on the table as a separate language, from 
reasons perfectly independent of philological classification, and 
which are explained in the first chapter of our work. The import- 
ant part acted by the Carthaginians, in ancient history, appears to 
justify this distinction. A similar motive has led us to consider the 
Chaldean as a distinct language, and to place it in the Syriac or 
Aramean division, immediately after the Syriac, of which it is, in 
reality, only a dialect. 

‘ At first/ says Martin, ' the Chaldean differed in no respect 
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from the Syriac. It often bears the same name in Scripture; and 
m more modern works, in which we meet with it, it docs not differ 
much from the Syriac. The use made of it by the Jews, in books 
and ordinary life, has, ho\vc\er, necessarily introduced some changes 
into it. Yet, in works of a more ancient date, such as the ‘ Targum 
of Onkeld, and the * 1 almud, it scarcely di tiers at all from the 
pure Syriac, the Chaldee and Svriac differ not more than the Ro- 
man and the Tuscan dialects of Italv. 

W e liav e said, in the table, that the written S\ riae presents scarcely 
any difference as respects the use ot words and grammatical forms in 
Syriac authors of dillerent ages and countries , tor we lind the same 
language in the books of St. Ephraim, born at Amide in the 1th 
century ; in those of Denis of Telmahar, who lived in the sth cen- 
tury j of Thomas of Maiaghah ; of Aderlunljnr, in the loth cen- 
tury ; of Gregory Abu Efaradj, born at Alalatlua in the 1 :5th century : 
as well as in the books of the Aiaronites of Sjria, and the Christians 
of St. Thomas. 

f As a comparison of the Nabathean words quoted by Arabic authors, 
with the corresponding Sjriac words, demonstrates that the pre- 
tended Nabathean language, of winch these authors speak so often, 
is merely a dialect of the Njriae, we have put it in its place, con- 
sidering it as a branch of that idiom. As to the Sahe.m dialect, 
putting aside all that has been wntten on the subject by the learned 
Orientalists, Norbcrg, Niebuhr, and T)schen, we have followed the 
researches of M. St. Martin. According to this learned Orientalist, 
the Sabean dialect has a very great allimfv with the Chaldean of the 
Talmud: a considerable number of words, however, ate found in 
it, which are not in the Striae, nor in the rabbinical writers. It 
differs also from these languages by the permutation oflcltcrs, or by 
contractions which considerably alter the words , it contains also 
some Persian expressions. The name of Chiistians of St. John, 
which is given them by the Christians, on no account belongs to them, 
for they profess the greatest aversion for the Christians and for Jesu** 
Christ, of whom they speak with horioi. Their doctrine, which 
differs considerably from the Clnistian, Jewish, and Mohammedan 
religions, appears to he a mixture of the ancient Chaldean and Uaby- 
lonian opinions, and the doctrines of the ancient Persians, combined 
with the dogmas of the Vatentlmans, Uardesamtcs, Gnostics, and 
Manicheans. We shall conclude these remarks on the idioms of the 
Syriac branch, with observing, that the language anciently spoken 
in Cappadocia and Cilicia may he probably classed in that branch. 

According to M. St. Martin, the Pchivi language, formerly spoken 
in Media, is a mixed idiom, the greater part of the words belonging 
to the Semitic languages, while their grammatical forms are wholly 
Persian. It must then be classed in the Semitic family ; but, as it 
cannot be placed with the idioms of the Hebrew branch, nor with 
the Syriac, Arabic, or Abyssinian branches, we have thought it 
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better to class it by itself, under the name of Median, from the 
ancient Media, the principal seat of this idiom, which we have de- 
scribed according to the researches of M. St. Martin, who has been 
long engaged in the study of this language. 

Our account of the Arabic language, and distinction of it into 
ancient, written, and vulgar Arabic, has been drawn up and adopted 
at the suggestion, and from the researches of many Orientalists. 

After having attentively compared the various vocabularies that 
we possess of the languages comprised in the Abyssinian branch, 
we have decided on classing in this family the principal idioms spoken 
in Abyssinia, and for avoiding all confusion and geographical dis- 
pute, on rejecting the denomination of Ethiopia, generally bestowed 
on some of these languages, and particularly on the Ghcez. Besides, 
these idioms being the language most generally diffused in Abyssinia, 
it is perfectly natural to prefer this geographical appellation to any 
other, certainly less suitable. It is true that the learned author of 
the * Mitridates’ classes the Cllieez or Ethiopic, with the Semitic lan- 
guages, and says, positively, that the Amharic should be classed 
with the African idioms. 

It appears to us, however, that we cannot separate languages 
which have the greatest analogy to each other. One half of the 
words of the Amharic language are evidently Semitic, although the 
grammar has different forms. The Amharic is then to be regarded 
as a different language from the (iheez, but still to be classed with 
it in the same family. Jf this principle is not to be admitted as re- 
spects the Amharic, neither can it be admitted with respect to the 
Pehlvi, which unquestionably belongs, as we have seen, to the Se- 
mitic languages, as respects the words, and to the Persian, in its 
grammatical construction. As we think we have sufficiently demon- 
strated the necessity of following this method of classification, when 
it is sought to group different idioms together according to their 
affinity, we must refer our readers to the first Chapter of this 
Work, where they will find this reasoning fully developed. But, in 
order not to confound idioms with each other, which have more affi- 1 
nity with the (iheez than the Amharic, we have subdivided the 
Abyssinian branch into two secondary ones, which we have termed 
Axumitic and Amharic, the names of the two principal languages of 
that branch. 

It is in the latter that wc have placed the Dambean, as Ludolph 
positively asserts that the language, spoken in the province of that 
name, differs entirely from the (Jliccz and the Amharic. It is in 
this branch also that we have placed the Mar can, which we could 
not omit, on account of its importance ; but it must be confessed, 
that our reasons for doing so rest only on the conjectures and 
▼ague assertions found in the description of Abyssinia. But we 
hare omitted many individual languages mentioned in the travels of 
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the learned Scholz ; for as we have no vocabulary to compare 
them with each other, and know only their name, the mere men- 
tion of them would be of no utility, particularly as we have no 
means of classing them suitably in the table. We have however 
placed these, the Semian and the Arkiko, as the smaH number of 
words collected by Messrs. Scholz and JSalt show their great affi- 
nity with the Amharic : the lirst, which has a much closer resem- 
blance to it than the other, presents sufficient diversity in its 
words, to authorize us in regarding it as a sister language. The 
little that we know of the second, which appears to be a mixture of 
the Gheez and the Amharic, made it long difficult to determine 
in which of these branches it should be classed , but we at last 
decided on placing it in the second, where the reader will find it 
under the term Arkiko. More extensive information will either 
confirm our conjectures respecting this idiom, or show how far we 
have been mistaken . — Atlas Ethno”raphnpui dn Globe. 


Medal to the Troops who served in Ava. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

Sir, — I beg leave to call your attention to a subject which is par- 
ticularly interesting to all those who served in the Ihirman terri- 
tories during the late war. On its conclusion, a General Order was 
promulgated by the Supreme Government of India, congratulating 
the troops on the fortunate termination of hostilities ; thanking 
them for the courage, perseverance, and patience (under sufferings 
of no common kind) they had evinced during that protracted 
struggle, and promising them that leward which is most highly 
prized by soldiers, viz. a medal with a suitable device. Since the 
above order was issued, nothing further has been heard u l the medal. 
We, who were engaged in the Jiurman war, have been constantly 
looking out with great anxiety for the intimation, that the medals 
had been prepared, and would be distributed on application 
Nothing, however, has as yet trauspned, as to whether or not they 
are in preparation. After buoying up our hopes with the promise 
of this most pleasing honoraiy reward, surely the Indian Govern- 
ment means to fulfil its promise. Lord Amherst (hom whom it w 
commonly supposed this emanated) never would have takc.iupo 
himself to say, that a medal would be given to those employed 
Ava, if he had not been sure that be would be supported and enable 
to redeem his pledge. 

Medals are highly esteemed by native troops ; they ^attach e- 
servedly, great importance to badges ol distinction. ^ t 

patam medal has a wonderful effect; but those who wempresentat 

the fall of Tippoo, had, I think, a much smaller claim to a reward 
2 0 2 
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of this nature, than the bulk of the native troops who fought in 
Ava — who volunteered to leave their own country, and embark on 
an element for which they entertain a hereditary dread — who were 
necessarily obliged to change their habits — submit to great priva- 
btitions^risk of contamination, and loss of caste — who wefe^n^aged 
ri .iu a most harassing warfare for the long period of tyvo years, and 
*. t their ranks dreadfully thinned by disease - } for of those whq ( left, tJin- 
✓fdooatan for Ava, 40,000 were cut off by cholera, fey^r, ^4 teen- 
<ti tery. The returns never were published, but this information.^ fc f ive 
> from undoubted authority, vi/., a gentleman employed in tqe <flo- 
hverntnent Secretary’s Office, Calcutta. , 

""" These are the claims of the Native troops. I need hardly enurpe- 
111 rate those of the Europeans, who served in Ava ; it is well known 
' ‘ that, in action, the loss always falls heaviest on them — tbey,get nil 
p the hard knocks , and are in the front of danger, in hazardous ,en- 
' 'terprises. One regiment (his Majesty’s 13th Light Infantry), in 
dthe 1 attack of Keiktoo, lost, in a quarter of an hour, clevpn officers, 
f killed and wounded ; and in the space of three or four months* 8,000 
1 Europeans were laid under the sod at Rangoon, victims tOi fever. 
See. These are two samples of the nature of the service, anddfthe 
troops arc not deserving of some better remuneration than the few 
rupees of Batta, which have been already given them, l cannot say 
much in praise of the liberality of the Honourable East India 
Company. 

,!, ,, February, 1828 . 


Sox <;. 

On, summer skies are bright, 

And summer days arc fair. 

Soft are the stars of summer’s night, 

And sweet the breath of summer’s air; — 

But fairer shine those days 

When those we love are round ; 

And softest gleam the starlight rays 
That gleam upon domestic ground ! 

I would not change the hope 
To see my father’s home. 

To trace each lane and greensward slope; 

And breast mine own Atlantic’s foam, — * 

No, not for all the gold 
Pizarro’s barks convey’d. 

For all the Inca’s mountains hold. 

Or the blue mines of Ocean shaded 1 

J. 
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Trial of Captain Dillon. 


bn - * s a rc P or t of the trial of Captain Dillon, who sailed 

wuTOi ago from Calcutta in search of La Perouse, op such 

n followers as might still be living, who, from recent inforitia- 
supposed to have been wrecked on the Malicolo isfeftds. 
u D 0 btor Robert Tytler was, at his own request, appointed by the 
Rengal Government to proceed with the expedition, in the capacities 
of surgeon and naturalist, and he accoidingly did so ; but at Hobart- 
' town hk left the vessel owing to alleged gross ill treatment) from 
’’ Captitin Dillon. On landing, Doctor Tytler prosecuted Captain 
Dillon Criminally, and thence originated the trial of which we, give 
a report. Captain Dillon was condemned to two months’ imprison- 
ment, but this part of the sentence was remitted at the intercession 
'of Dr. Tytler, who was unwilling that the expedition should he dc- 
tkined by the imprisonment of its commander. A letter addressed, 

1 by the Secretary to the Government at Hobart town, to Dr, Tytler, 
'follows the report of the trial. 

' I LETT DR TO DR. TYTLER. 

Ifobart Town , Colonial Secretary's Office , 9th May y 182 f . 

Sir, — I am direc ted by the Lieutenant-Governor to acquaint J'ou 
that his Excellency has read with much attention your letter of the 
2nd instant, and sincerely sympathies with you in the feeling, which, 
as a British officer, you naturally express, at the gross violence and 
oppression which you have sullcrcd lroin Captain Dillon, and under 
which you appear to have acted with very praiseworthy forbearance. 
It is impossible not to commend the readiness you have evinced, 
under these circumstances, to sacrifice ever}' personal feeling, in for- 
warding fye enterprise in which you were engaged. As, however, it 
is the opinion of those, who have witnessed the temper manifested 
towards you, by Captain Dillon, both on the voyage, and since he 
has been on the shore, that it would he positive!} unsafe for you to 
proceed, and as the object of the voyage would he letarded, rather 
than promoted, by dissension which probably would he renewed, his 
Excellency views the course upon which }ou have determined, of 
proceeding to Calcutta by the first opportunity, as the most de- 
sirable. 

I am further to state, that although, from the information which 
the Lieutenant-Governor has obtained respecting the trial, liis Ex- 
cellency is led to believe, the sentence ot Captain Dillon to be very 
mild, yet, anxious to prevent disappointment to the expectation ot 
the Supreme Government from the expedition, his Excellency will 
have great pleasure in acceding to your very laudable request,-—- 
that that part of Captain Dillon’s sentence which consists of impri- 
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sonment, may he remitted, in order that he may proceed without 
further interruption on his voyage. 

(Signed) J. Burnet, Sec. 

INTERESTING TUIAIj. 

From the Hobart Town Gazette — April l 28, 18'27- 

Captain P. Dillon, of the Honourable East India Company’s ship, 
Research, was charged with assaulting and false imprisoning Dr. 
Robert Tytler, on board that ship on the high seas. 

The Solicitor General (with whom was Mr. Pitcairn) opened the 
case. Wc much regret our limits prevent us from presenting our 
readers with the learned gentleman’s speech verbatim. Wc must 
therefore content ourselves with the following concise, but circum- 
stantial narrative. 

Captain Dillon having gained the particulars of La Pcrouse, as 
before related in our columns, during his late voyage from Valpa- 
raiso to Calcutta, had called the attention of the public to them by 
frequent publications in the newspapers, recommending an expedi- 
tion to the Malieolo islands. The subject did not, however, attract 
much serious notice, until, at a meeting of the Asiatic Society, at Cal- 
cutta, in November last, when urged by l)r. Tv tier, Colonel Bryant 
brought it before the meeting, and the motion was so warmly se- 
conded by Dr. Tytler, who, with a spirit of enterprise highly credit- 
able to himself, volunteered his own services, that a resolution was 
passed that evening recommending the expedition. The consequence 
was, that the ship Research was titled out for the occasion, and 
Captain Dillon appointed commander, and Dr. Tytler, naturalist and 
medical officer, with the additional duty of keeping a separate 
journal of all occurrences connected with the main object of the ex- 
pedition. The'i nst ructions to Captain Dillon also enjoined him to 
afford every assistance in his power to Dr. Tytler in his scientific 
researches, and (to secure accuracy in the position of the ship) to 
furnish him, in writing, at noon each day, with the latitude and lon- 
gitude, and at all intermediate times when required. Government, 
still farther to ensure the objects of the voyage, had instructed the 
Asiatic Society to communicate with L)r. Tytler on the subject, and 
the letter of Dr. Wilson, the Secretary to the Society, was read 
among the other documents by the Solicitor General. After allud- 
ing to the supposed places of the wrecks of La Perouse, it suggested 
the probability of some of the medals, distributed by him, being 
found — it advised the taking of drawings of the Natives and casts 
of their heads — the collecting of vocabularies of the languages, ar- 
ranged upon the plan of 8ir James Mackintosh — to note the man- 
ners and practices of the people — the form and position of the coasts 
— to observe any traces of volcanic origin; and, in a word, to remark 
and collect specimens of the /oology, botany and mineralogy, of the 
several islands they might touch at. 

About a month before the sailing of the ship, Captain Dillon had 
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been attacked with apoplexy, attended with delirium, from which he 
was mainly recovered by the attention of l)r. Tytler, who took from 
him thirty ounces of blood. J 1 e had formerly had a simd ir attack at 
Valparaiso, and also at ( aleutt.i, about three months before. The 
violent determination of blood to the head threatened sanguineous 
or serous apoplexy. It a Heeled him w ith a sort of phren/y, during; 
the influence of which he supposed that Dr. T) tier was going- to 
poison him. The Marine lJo.ud at Calcutta inquired into the par- 
ticulars of the complaint, and l)r. Tytler ga\e it as his opinion, that, 
though Captain Dillon might be liable to be attacked by it under 
the vertical rays of the sun when among the inlands, it was likely to 
be but temporary, and not Mich as to intemipl the progress of the 
expedition. Nome little misunderstanding also arose respecting the 
victualling of Dr. T\ tier’s son, and aUo of Leonaid llehuick, as- 
sistant apothecaiy. ll appeared, howe\er, amicably adjusted by 
reference to the Marini' lJoaid beloie the \cssel lett Diamond har- 
bour and every tiling went on smoothly until the demand was made 
by I)r. Tytler for the latitude and longitude of the ship, signed as 
recorder of proceedings which gavcgieat ollenec to ( aptain Dillon. 
It was on the '2(>(b of January that he sent Dr. Tytler a \ery outra- 
geous letter, containing expressions whuh it would be improper to 
put iu print, and an using bun of exciting mutiny in the ship, warn- 
ing him that he had not the nllicers <»i the ( ommissariat to play 
with, or the mouldeiing hones ot (lit' kite S.r Da\ id Oehterlony to 
ridicule. Dr. Tytler's e\ idem e went on to state, that— 

f On reading Captain Dillons letter, act using me of mutiny, I 
considered that it, showed lunat v in eyeiy line. My impression then 
was that he was becoming peilei tl\ deianged, and dillcicntly ailed- 
cdfromliis state of deln mm at ( ah utt.i. I wiotc him an auswer 
with a detcruiination not to giw olhutv. 1 t.msulcud him as a 


patient. 

< Oil ofl-cbman, I In.nd a \ i-.lr.il alien alion between 

Mr. Dudman ollh e, ) and M. Ol.i I- “ ".ulm an in.. I« 

Dillon, who came out of his cabin. and lakma "ll his Manilla ‘lu« 
hat guve mo a violent blow on t lo- -bon) Ini, -avion, an os )"" "' 

name of Ins Hntum.ic Maje-lv. - g"l' on- v r.y bmah'y hy " 

arm shoved me before him into no < abin, -man, < - » • Kl 
sider yourself a pn-m,e,. Mi. I'd .he and M ulm I ha-hurt idler- 
wards" came into my <ubm an, I tool, wm; .»> f 

I continued in my <abin from the "1 ' to ' g 

March. Armed savu^s were placed a, -entue, at ' M" ' 
Ion's door, and used to Mt on :m .Igi .g^na-s, 

me in a continual slate ol alum. . , , iaI v . On the 

but never placed as sentries >in"l <' -< , Miich 

14th of March 1 was rc, plotted ‘'. attend tin 

I did. On the '21st 1 wrote to ( apian, D<l «>» / 

health and reinietted to be allow d to p,,, on slnne at \a 

and!' Captain Dillon's reply was here pnt m, I*™** tnc -l'“- 
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and add^lng^ that he had charges of a civil and criminal nature to . 
prefer against Dr. Ty tier, before a British Court of J ustice. * On the 
8 1st March, about three a. m., it was blowing a gale. I heard .Cap- . 
tain' Dillon say — “ IIow quiet the ship is, all the people are asleep, 
it is Wonderful — except the Doctor j poor man, he looks very ill, I i 
really ifeel for him.” 4 The time, the state of the elements, and the cir- 
cumstances altogether, produced an impression which I shall never , 
forget. 1 went up to him, and said — •" Captain Dillon, if theso 
are your sentiments, here is my hand, and I give it you with all 
my heart.” . “ No, Sir,” said he, “ had I known you were there, I 
would not have said it.” ’ 

An entry from Captain Dillon’s private journal was read, stating • 
the determination of Morgan M'Murrah* to grill and eat Dr. Tytler 
on the arrival of the ship at New Zealand, from which he was dit 
verted, by being reminded that Dr. Tytler wore a red coat like his 
friend Bor<J Combcrmere. Dr. Tytler also underwent a long cross- 
examination as to his having said, that Captain Dillon’s frequently 
picking up the carpenter’s chips, and other small pieces of wood on 
deck; indicated that aberration of mind, called by physicians venatio 
floccontm, or a hunting after straws and little particles. 

* 0'ij f t^e 28th, the New Zealand prince dined with us. I asked 
him to drink wine. Captain Dillon, touching him on the arm, said 
something to him, and he refused me with an angry look. The ship 
was going on very well, and I observed, “ We shall see how she will 
do among the rocks of Tucopia.” I said it in allusion to Commodore , 
Hayes’s words at Calcutta, that she was only lit for a rice hulk — 
that sire might run to Hobart-town, but would not do for the rocks 
and reefs, of Tucopia. I wished rather to defend the ship. She is 
an armed ship, but sails with a register and the Company’s pass, 
and hqs a port clearance. Captain Dillon started up in a passion, 
and said, “ people talk about ships who know only about gallipots.” 
He held made use of threatening expressions daily after leaving the 
Bengal pilot. On my sending the receipt, signed as recorder of 
proceedings, I heard him exclaiming, that he had a mutinous villain 
on board. I wrote a second receipt, with the words added verbatim 
from my instructions, in order to pacify him. On receiving it, be 
became perfectly frantic. lie ealled to the gunner to bring his blun- 
derbuss — that there was a mutinous scoundrel in my cabin — order- 
ed him to bring me out — to lash me to the capstan, and to give 
me five dozen lashes. 1 said, “ Captain Dillon, there is no occasion 
for all this violence — I have hitherto obeyed your orders, and will 
do so now.” I then wrote a third receipt, signed simply with my 
name. I wrote with the same feeling as I would give my purse to t 
a highwayman, and not voluntarily, because I thought my life in 
dangevptrad I considered I resigned my situation in the ship. Qn, 
receiving the third receipt, he exclaimed — “ You villain, why did you 


* A New Zealand savage, so baptized. — Editor ‘Singapore Chronicle.’ 
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« H*? f J M 1 T I n y0U dare agaln t0 rc P eat thc ron doct you 

used to day at table, I will try yon by a dram-bead court-martial ” 

I saw Captain Dillon go into the cuddy, and take some ball cartridges 
out of a pouch, and that circumstance determined me to write the 
letter to Mr. Blake, the chief officer of the ship, whi^h I did.’ (This 
letter contained Dr. Tytler’s opinion of Captain Dillon’s state of 
mind. The communication had been made officially, but confiden- 
tially, and it did not come to the knowledge of Captain Dillon till a 
month after.) 


Dh Tytler having undergone a long cross-examination, several 
other witnesses were called in confirmation of the facts, which he had 
stated. On Saturday morning, the counsel for the defence addres- 
sed the jury at considerable length. In alluding to Dr. Tytlcr’s 
observations upon the vessel, which had given offence to Captain 
Dillon, the counsel chose to designate it 'dastardly conduct,’ upon 
which Dr. Tytler left the court, \md did not retain during the re- 
mainder of the trial. 


Mr. Dudman, the second officer of the ship, was the principal 
evidence on which the defence rested. It appeared, that the same 
day on which he informed Captain Dillon of the letter which Dr. 
Tytler had written a month before, regarding his state of health, he 
had a quarrel with Mr. Blake the first officer, upon which occasion 
he told him, it was all a mutiny, fore and aft the ship. 

Chief Justice. — Did you believe there was a mutiny on board 
that ship ? 

Mr. Dudman.- — Yes, I believe there was a mutiny growing at that ; 
time. 

Chief Justice. What where )our reasons > 

Mr. Dudman. — I frequently ob-crv ed Dr. T) tier talking privately 
to the officers of the ship, and also to the men at the wheel. I never 
endeavoured to ascertain what Dr. Tytler said to them. I do not 
know what their comersation \\«h. When l)r. Tv tier visited the 
sick, I frequently went round with him, In ( nptaiu Dillon’s orders, 
to see that he had no evil communication with the ship’s company. 
This witness went so far ns to sav, that knowing Dr r i } tier had 
written the letter which he did, respecting ( aptain Dillon’s health, 
lie considered his life was in his hands, that he should have been 
strung up to the yard-arm, and that he behev ed hanselt to he the only 
friend that Captain Dillon had on board. 

During the cross-examination, the following passages from Cap- 
tain Dillon’s private journal were piodueed in court. 

* Jdn. *25. The Doctor favoured me with another long letter to- 
day. Which is hereafter copied. I had not time to reply to it, but 
mentioned to my New Zealand friends, that the Doctor wished to 
converse with them. They asked me on what subject. I said I did 
not know. They replied, “ We hav c seen the Doctor abuse you vety , 
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much at Diamond harbour ; you are our friend and protector, you 
brought us from our native country over a sea three months long, 
(meaning the length of the voyage from New Zealand,) and have 
Victualled and clothed us. You have also loaded us with presents to 
take to our country. You are the relation of our fathers and friends 
in New Zealand. We are therefore directed by our god to fight for 
you. Those men that are not your friends, cannot be ours. Wewillnot 
speak to the Doctor. We will kill and eat him, if he lands in our 
country.” On hearing this plain statement from these gentlemen, I 
did not wish to force them to converse with the Doctor, knowing it 
to be useless. I at the same time recommended, for the sake of the 
New Zealand god, and all my friends and relations in their country, 
on no account to molest the Doctor. 

' The prince * paid a little attention to this remonstrance. His 
Excellency Morgan j\r Murrah was inflexible in his resolution, and 
openly declared, that it was his intention to have the poor Doctor 
grilled, as an entertainment for his numerous wives and friends, the 
first opportunity that oflered, after his arrival in the river Thames. 
I am therefore determined the Doctor shall not land in New Zealand. 
I would not mention this conversation, was it not that I wish to 
show men in civilized life, what the poor uncultivated savages of New 
Zealand are capable of doing, and how far susceptible they are of 
remembering favours received. 

‘ Jan. 28. I then a^ked what he meant by ridiculing the ship in 
the way that he did — if it was his intention to deter the young offi- 
cers and every person on board from proceeding on the voyage, or 
if he intended to breed a mutiny in the ship, so as to cause her re- 
turn to Calcutta, lie replied, that lie heard those reports from 
Commodore Ilaycs and Captain Ciawfoid; I replied, that this was 
no excuse for Ins mutinous conduct, and if he persisted in acting 
thus, that 1 would bring him to the capstan, and have him flogged 
with five dozen, or put him in double irons. This plain unvarnished 
declaration of mine had a much better effect than if I had written a 
ream of paper into letters, 'flic Doctor promised to be a good 
boy, and to play no more naughty tricks , upon which I withdrew 
from the cuddy.’ 

We much regret that our limits forbid us from giving any part of 
the Solicitor General's eloquent reply, or of the very lucid and in- 
structive charge of his Honour the Chief Justice. '1 lie Jury retired 
for an hour and a half, and returned a verdict of guilty on the 
4th Count only, which contained the assault on the 2/th of Fe- 
bruary, and imprisonment for fourteen days. They added their 
opinion, that Doctor Tytler had not exercised sufficient caution, 
inasmuch as he spoke of subjects which were disagreeable to Captain 
Dillon. 


* Another New Zealander, who, with his Exceljcncy Morgan 
M‘Murrah, had visited Calcutta,— Editor * Singapore Chronicle/ 
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The Solicitor General prayed the judgment of the Court upon 
Captain Dillon, who appeared upon the recognizance he had entered 
into on Saturday. His honour the Chief Justice then addressed the 
defendant, and commenting on the part which Mr. Dudman had 
chosen to take in the affair, observed that Dr. Tytlcr had acted upon 
the occasion with great prudence and discretion. ' It is of so much 
importance, continued his Honour, ‘not only to masters of ships, but 
to passengers and others under their control, to have it well under- 
stood what are the real powers of the master, that I shall take this 
opportunity of again mentioning the doctrine laid down upon the 
subject by Lord Chief Justice Abbot, in his work on shipping, in the 
passaged which I read to the jury on the trial. I should be the last 
person to say any thing to diminish the due or proper authority of 
the commander of a ship. Hut it js tit that you and others should 
learn, that great as this power is, it is not “ despotic" but one which 
is to be exercised with caution, moderation and justice. Lord Chief 
Justice Abbot says : Hy the common law, the master has authority 
over all the mariners on board the ship, and it is their duty to obey 
his commands in all lawful matters relating to the ship, and the pre- 
servation of good order. In case of disobedience or disorderly con- 
duct, he may lawfully correct them in a reasonable manner j Ins 
authority in this respect being analogous to that of a parent over 
his child, or of a master over his apprentice or scholar. .Such an 
authority is absolutely necessary to the safety of the ship, and of the 
lives of the persons on board. Hut it behoves (he mastfcr to be very 
careful in the exercise of it, and not to make this parental power a 
pretext for cruelty and oppression, lie aKo slates that the master 
should, except in eases requiring his immediate interposition, take 
the advice of the person ne\t below him in authority, as well to 
prevent the operation of passion in his own breast, as to secure wit- 
nesses to the propriety of his conduct. Now With respect to this, 
if a seaman were to be guilty in presence of the < rew, ot open vio- 
lence or other offence requiting immediate interposition, perhaps the 
master might be justified, from the neces it y ot the ease, in award- 
ing punishment. Hut even in such a ease, he could not, 1 apprehend, 
be justified in inflicting punishment, without hearing the party in 
his defence, for that would be conti ary to the plainest principles of 
justice. It seems clear, however, that the ollenees of revolt or at- 
tempt to excite one, (which are hy a particular statute made “ capital 
felonies,”) could not be punished hy the master j for these being spe- 
cific crimes, the offender should be arrested merely, for the purpose 
of being handed over to a proper legal tribunal. 

His Honour went onto comment on the testimony of Dudman, 
whose conduct, if it was not most weak, had been most wicked. If 
Captain Dillon had made inquiry when he told him of the letter, 
Mr. Blake would have informed him that no such thing as mutiny 
could be pretended. It was evident that provocation from Dr. 
Tytler, if any, was of the most remote nature. From the time of 
the receipt being sent on the 28 th of January, nothing like a dispute 
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took place, and it would be going too Ayr to say, that Captain Dillon 
could have been influenced, on the 2/th of February, by any recol- 
lection of such an occurrence. ‘ I fear,’ said his Honour, ‘ that I mjist 
come to the conclusion, that from the commencement you entertain- 
'Vjplent dislike to Dr. Tytier. As to the bad sailing of the’ship, 
it wgs a common topic of conversation, and it does not appehf that 
you ever quarelled with any individual about it, except Dr! Tetter 
^pnC' How Dr. Tytier, after your outrageous ebullition of fetelihg 
.'on thp ,28th January, could write any other letter thari he did, I 
..OUnuot, conceive. I have, however, nothing to do with what then 
, .took, place. I shall confine myself to the arrest and its attendaht 
aggravations, bearing in mind that that arrest was - not cortnhitted 
Witfi violence. , 1 

Nevertheless, it is proper. Captain Dillon, that you shouid 1 be 
imade to feel, that the power given to masters of ships, is one in- 
ferred 6n them for promoting the general interests committed to 
their care, and not one to be exorcised by them for the redress of 
I -their own wrongs, or the gratification of their own resentments, 
i. Taking the whole circumstances of the case into consideration, I'can 
come to no other conclusion than that jour conduct towards this 
( gentleman has been very oppressive, and it is may duty to mark it 
j accordingly.’ His Honour the Chief Justice then gave judgment, — 

' jrhat Captain Dillon be committed to the custody of the Sheriff for 
IwO calendar months, pay a fine of 50/. to the King, and enter into a 
^recognizance, himself in 200/., and two sureties in 1 00/. each, to keep 
J (tic peace toward* Doctor Tytier for twelve months. 


L I N K S 

'i Wtittin amongst the Jura Mountains, just after hearing of the Death of 
Mr. Canning. 

Poplah nvflhinks, as now I turn my car 
To list the sighing sound amid thy leaves, 

■ As from the hills far off— anon — now near, 

It comes by fits, thy trembling limbs it heaves ; 

Methinks thy voice sobs like a mourner’s, when. 

Solemn and sad, it breaks from yonder glen; 

Heard in Mount Jura, in her woods, the vale, f 
Which saddens, like Britannia, at the talc : 

* Canning’s no more !’ — upon whose gifted tongue, t ’ 
Applauding senates rapturously hung. , , 

Mourn it, ye mountains, where his spirit roams ; 

Raise high your voices in your rocky homes : 

Let every hill, and those most near the sky, 

Too near for man, to Jura’s voice reply; 

Each vine-clad valley, let it catch the strain ; 

Erin’s far isle, reverberate again : 

For gone is he who would have broke thy chain ! 

August, 1827. 



* 'Suppression of the Prince op Wales’ Island Gazette* 

-ri'> > w 1 ■ i 

( | ; U ,! t ), , • , 

sorry to find, from the following notice, that the Pro- 
■(.pfiefor.pf the Prince of H ales' Island Gazette 1ms discontinued the 
pf that paper. As a labourer in the same calling, we 
j sympathise with our contemporary, and regret the existence of any 
ci^cUjipstaiices that should render the step, which he has taken, we~ 
cqssary. The 'Gazette, we believe, has uniformly supported the 
. measures of Government, or, at all events its course, as relates to 
the higher powers, has been a most inollcnsivc one ; it is never- 
theless, however, rumoured that Government have suppressed the 
paper. The tiling, however, is too improbable to be believed; for, 
putting the tone and tenor of the paper out of the question wherever 
, a Censorship exists, (as it does at Penang.) the responsibility of the 
Editor ceases, and Government, it any thing impleiismg is pub- 
lished. must look to their own otlicer; liesides, it the paper had 
"conic, to an untimely end, by the act of Government what should 
( ' l^ave prevented the Proprietor from plainly saving so 

•' Notice. — The Proprietor and Publisher of the “ Prince of 
'Wales’ Island Gazette” respectfully announces to iheSubseribersand 
1 . the Public, that circumstances compel him to discontinue the j I 
, lication of the “Gazette,” and takes this occasion to return his 
' grateful thanks, for the liberal suppmt and paliouage afforded to that 
Establishment, during a period ot twenty-two yeais. 

•Prince of Wales’ Island, the 1 th August, Iff’?. 

' ■ • . fn/io fr, tbis notice, wo have received the 

Since writing our l»gaa t ’ r „ r ding column, and 

Government circular, wlm ’ d ^h- removes the • thick 

also private mtelligxnt.|, of ()Wl . |V„ a ag contemporary, 

darkness w Inch imA. ped t , n . e|1 su] ,,, r0SSC d, in consu- 

lt appears that h appeared in it, some three months ago, 
ouence of an ai title vvlucii . 11 umbrage to the Go- 

relative to the Siamese treaty vd..;; ,", c „ erllshe d. 

vermnent m BeM, and at, i^ ^ (>1 g 0 l rshil , w iU henceforth 

AVe state a matte ‘ * , ■ , (,> we can atld no comment, an 

press more heavily on us than h tl t wiu bc 0 f 

Lability which we the Ckronu-U: 

opinion that no comment ib rupurcU. » / 
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To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

Sir, Madras, September 1, 1827. 

Nothing very particular lias occurred during the by-gone 
month. The acting Governor, Mr. Graeme, continues to admi- 
nister the affairs of this Presidency, by following the footsteps of 
his predecessor j indeed, surrounded as he is by the Secretaries and 
other members of Government, there is little or nothing to do — like 
a machine, the duties of all departments arc moving on in the 
ordinary way. On the arrival of our new Governor, Mr. Lush- 
ington, it is expected various local changes will take place ; indeed, 
it is in the nature of man to prefer his own projects to those of any 
others. There is a degree of pleasure, of self-gratification, in striking 
off from the beaten path, and rambling in the untrodden paths of 
speculation and experiment : hence we may account for the diversity 
of policy, by which the administrations of various Governors have 
been contra-distinguished. It is reported here, that several old civil 
servants, who were obnoxious to our late Governor, and have been 
in England for some years, are returning with Mr. Lushington, with 
assurances of being employed in high confidential situations. Some 
of these gentlemen were treated in a rather unhandsome manner 
previously to their leaving India, and a very strong sensation 
prevailed here, arising from the treatment experienced by these 
individuals. 

I must not omit to mention to you, that our present acting Go- 
vernor, like the rest of mankind, has been doing what he can to 
further the views of his iiicnds while his day of power lasts j and no 
one would blame him for doing so, were he to abide within the 
usual bounds. 13ut when we see situations cut and carved out on 
purpose to favour certain persons, it is impossible to avoid noticing 
it. This has recently been done by Mr. Graeme ; he had a brother 
who came out a few months ago as a Chaplain on this establishment, 
and he was appointed to the station of St. Thomas’s Mount, within 
a few miles of Madras ; but the poor man really seemed to have 
mistaken his trade, for, after officiating a few Sundays, his congre* 
gation all deserted him. lie has neither address nor delivery, and is 
withal the most indifferent pillar of the Church the Honourable 
Company have yet sent hither. Finding himself so much disliked, he 
very naturally wished to change his station ; and I am informed, that 
being in a large company, the very day after his brother was nomi- 
nated acting Governor, he made a boast that he would soon now get 
removed to one of the best stations on the establishment ; and he 
assuredly has ; for, by a Government-order of the 14th of August, he 
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is appointed as junior Chaplain at Bangalore, an appointment that 
never before existed, and was totally unnecessary. The present 
Chaplain has been there for about seven years, and is an active 
popular man, perfectly competent to all the duties there required of 
him. The styling one Chaplain ‘ junior’ is quite a farce ; they are 
both paid exactly alike, and there is no monej , house, or any other 
privilege to the one more than to the other. T his appointment of 
two Chaplains to Bangalore, is the more noticed from the circum- 
stance of there being stations destitute of one. Even Mysore, and 
Seringapatam, within SO miles of Bangalore, where there is a 
Resident and many Europeans, are without a Chaplain , hut then it is 
not so gay or jine a place as Bangalore. 


I must not omit to mention to von a rather novel scheme, at 
least it appears so in thh country ; but wc suppose our acting Go- 
vernor has lmd it recommended by his hiothei, the Chaplain j that 
is, the erection of charity-boxes at c\cry church door, I mean 
every church frequented by Europeans, and supported by Govern- 
ment. The boxes are, I hear, now preparing m the Arsenal of 
Fort St. George, made of strong materials, with two locks to each, 
and a slit on the top large enough to admit coins of the si/c ot a 
dollar. I understand they arc to he placed al the church doors every 
Sunday, and on other days on which sen ice takes pla< e, in order 
that all may have it, in their power to contnbiite. The fund is to 
be styled Graeme* Chanty, and its object is -aid to he the support 
of Native Christians, a class ccilamly in want <>t ^ a,(I ’ b,,t 1 
doubt if at all deserving, being meicl> the outcasts from al castes, 
and seldom possessing either \nlue m honest \ , not withstanding k 
representations of the numerous Mi-s,oiwiu> now sprcacl ovci ie 
Peninsula, of whom in a future letter 1 will gi\e \ou sonu . < , 

and I will also let you know how the < hunt) -boxes unne on. 

Major W. Ornisbv, of the both regiment of Nati\ e lnfa,,lr y«J l10 

has been for years past S, .pen, Unalan, of Umk <m 

standing several sharp letter bom lwad n ull s , ^ ^ {j it . lcl 

omoT^iL" 

Governor here from IhM U» >*' <>• “ t at"m 

father's government, he was >n tins country ami ni l c , 
of a Commissioner in the petty court here Im . also, 
stand, a half-pay Lieutenant ot K . rt |„<l,a, and 

father’s return to England, or soi 1 , ’ , ( „ IJlt () f J), rectors 

report here says, he has been assumed, 

for the express purpose »t hllmg ■ . d upsetting 

Be this as it may, he has commenced me m u I in 

a great many old regulations, which 
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fact nuisances, and in their room lie has established an excellent 
system, satisfactory to the inhabitants, but striking terror and dis- 
may into the minds of a set of swindlers and rogues, by whom the 
inhabitants have long been oppressed and imposed upon. 

I do not mean to reflect on the late Supcrintendant ; fir from it. 
He is universally allowed to be a man of great talent and erudition, 
but of little judgment ; at least, if we may form an opinion from many 
of his decisions. lie had nearly done away the system of corporal 
punishment, and laid on fines for every offence. This, on the score 
of humanity, appeared judicious ; but it led to the commission of 
many offences, as the perpetrators found they could always escape 
on paying a few rupees. I might mention several instances that 
have occurred, since Mr. E. came into power, in which old offenders 
were, on conviction, awarded a few dozen stripes, against which 
they loudly cried out, and begged to be fined as on former occa- 
sions ; but the Nuperinlendant would not hear of it, although 
strongly entreated by the half-cast manager 'who ( bears the bag,' 
and was always remarked for his acthity in enacting lines- in pre- 
ference to any other mode of punishing transgressors. Mr. E. 
has also adopted several beneficial rule'-, which were sadly wanting, 
for detecting the police peons, when guilty of improper conduct. 

A considerable number of years since, a very wealthy Armenian 
died here and left an immense fortune, which he bequeathed by will 
to his two sons and one daughter ; except a sum amounting to 
several lacs of rupees, which lie directed to be applied to different 
charitable purposes mentioned in his will. 1 1 is two sons were exe- 
cutors of his will ; and, after paying the portion left to their sister, 
each of them received about twenty-live lacs of rupees. The old 
father had particularly pointed out in his will, that it was his earnest 
desire that neither of his sons should enter into any speculations or 
mercantile dealings, but live upon the interest of their money, 
which would afford them a very handsome income. One of them 
went to Europe with his family, resided a short time in England, 
then went to the Continent, spent some years there, and returned 
hither a few months ago. The. other brother remained here, and has 
been carrying on a kind of private bank, discounting bills, lending 
mouey on mortgage of lands, houses and jewels, but always at a 
large rate of interest, from twelve to twenty per cent., by which 
means he has accumulated great riches. 


A. B. 
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To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

Madras, October 12, 1827. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Read, Deputy Quarter-Master General of 
his Majesty’s Forces on this establishment, died lately, much re- 
greted $ he is succeeded by a Captain Sydney Cotton,' of his Ma- 
jesty’s 3d regiment of foot, (Huffs,) a nephew of Lord Combeunerc, 
on whose staff he has been for some time past. 

The late hot season has been remarkably healthy here . rain con- 
tinued to fall every month. I understand that from the abundant 
crops, and other favourable local causes, grain, and oveiy descrip- 
tion ot food and provision, and at present e\eiy necessary of life 
of this country’s production, are more plentiful, and fully cheaper, 
than they have been during the last fifty yoais, and this Presidency 
may be pronounced in a state of great prosperity, compared with 
former times. 

The arrival of Mr. Lushington, our new Governor, is hourly, 
and by many, anxiously looked for. Our acting Governor, Mr. 
Greamc, has had no public opportunity of exhibiting his abilities 
or displaying his talents; matters keep moving on in a smooth 
steady way, seldom a milling breeze in the stream, although icport 
now and then tells of a little acrimony in Council, lelalne to the 
distribution of the loaves and fishes. V keen contest of this nature 
is said recently to have taken place, consequent to some arrange- 
ments amongst the higher branches of the medical department. The 
situation of Secretary to the Medical lloaid becomes vacant, 
and it is to be given, it is said, to a favourite of Mi. Greame’s, an 
individual deservedly esteemed for bis piolcsMonal talenls, and in 
high repute at the Presidency, lint that Mr. Greame’s Governor- 
ship may not pass, into obscurity without leaving some memento, 
he has established a Tea and Sugar Department, for the use ot the 
European branch of the army — it is to be under the control of the 
Commissariat — 1 send you a copy of the General Older issued on 
the occasion. 


* General Order. — By his lljceltcnn/ the ('omnian/tir-in Vhitf. 


‘ Ucail-Q'iaitcis, Choultry Plain, 2alli Sept lH27. 

* Under, the authority of Government, and with a vie a, il jn agiie tide, 
to ensure to his Majesty's, and the Honourable ( ompaiiv s , kuropiaii 
troops on this establishment, a constant supply of tea and Miyar ot uood 
quality, the Commander-in-chief is pleased to direct that the issue ot 
these articles be made by the Commissaiiat Department lor payment. 

‘Officers commanding European corps of his Majisiv’s a, ) <1 1,M ‘ 
nourablc Company’s service, &e., arc, therefore, directed to lorn aid aa 

Oriental Herald, Hoi. 16. 2 P 
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estimate to tlie Commissary-General, annually, in the month of January, 
of the probable quantity of Souchong tea and sugar that will be required 
by their corps for twelve months; commencing in the following January. 

* These supplies are to be issued monthly, on indent, to the quarter- 
masters of Regiments, Ac., and payment for them to be made in the 
monthly abstracts through the ray Department, as is observed in all 
supplies of provisions obtained through the Commissariat. 

(Signed) ‘ T. H. S. Conway, 

‘ Adjutant-General of the Army/ 

No doubt a handsome profit will be made on this, as well as on 
the selling of arrack to the European soldiery. The gentlemen of 
the Commissariat Department, are already anticipating tea and 
sugar guitiSf for their own use; and the Company’s Native ser- 
vants are calculating that they will make as much by this as by sup- 
plying horse gram to the army. 

Great anxiety prevails here for the arrival of the Honourable 
Company’s ship, IVarren Hastings, which left England early in 
May — her consorts arrived several weeks ago ; she is said to have 
gone into the Isle of France for water and other supplies — she has 
a large body of recruits on board, for his Majesty’s regiments on 
this coast, and a good many passengers. 

Major-General Nicolls, commanding the northern division of this 
army, has obtained leave of absence to proceed to Calcutta ; it is 
reported he is to be employed on the staff there, and that the gallant 
Sir Archibald Campbell is to come from the scene of his former 
glories, where he now commands, to the staff of this Presidency, 
in room of General Nicolls. Sir Archy is said to be heartily tired 
and sick of Burmah ; however, Government thinks it prudent to 
keep him there until he has received the complete fulfillment of the 
treaty entered into between him and his golden-footed Majesty. 

Several vessels have recently arrived here from our new settle- 
ments on the Tannassarim coast, and in general report that the 
country ceded to us is very far from being a desirable acquisition : 
the Europeans, viz. his Majesty’s 45th regiment and Madras artil- 
lery, are said to suffer many privations. Officers with whom I have 
conversed, lately returned from thence, speak very unfavourably of 
it, and all agree that it will be many years ere the revenue will de- 
fray the expenses. 

Our new Superintendant of Police continues his exertions for the 
improvement of all branches under his controul, and is evidently 
doing much good ; report says he makes nightly perambulations 
about Black Town and its neighbourhood, where he has succeeded 
in detecting many gambling houses, and other improper places of 
resort, which he speedily exterminates. An act which he has just 
performed, has gained him great credit ; that is, having discovered 
the perpetrators of a horrid murder that was committed here some 
months ago, on the body of a European widow, named Bennet, who 
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kept a tavern ; she was found strangled in her bed, and her house 
completely plundered ; great exertions were said to have been made 
at the time, by the fanner Nuperintendant, but no clue could then 
be found to lead to any discovery. Mr. Elliott, our present Nu- 
perintendant, has, however, effected it ; and the murderers turn out 
to be the native butler and other servants of the unfortunate 
woman ; they are all now in custody, and the proof is said to be 
very strong ; their trial will take place at the ensuing Sessions. 

The Superintendant has also done a considerable deal of good in 
respect to the cleaning of the streets ; it had long been the custom 
for the inhabitants to throw all filth outside of their doors, where 
it lay until removed by the scavengers’ carts that came round, 
sometimes once in two or three days. Now, no tilth is allowed to be 
thrown out into the streets ; the scavengers’ carts come regularly 
round twice every day, and the bullocks drawing them, having 
bells attached to their necks, are readily heard by the inmates, who 
then empty their baskets into the carts. Notice was recently 
given, warning all owners of pigs or poultry, to keep them oil the 
public streets, as, ill former times, they were a sad nuisance, often 
frightening horses, and impeding carriages, besides creating a con- 
tinual dirt and stench; all of which is now removed, as the 
police peons shew no quarter, either to the quadrupeds oi winged 
animals. Another improvement attempted by the .Superintendent, 
but which seems more diflicult to enforce, is, preventing. the Na- 
tives from obeying the calls of nature in the stieets or public roads, 
a custom that has prevailed time out of mind ; however, the police 
peons are endeavouring to do it avva}, and neither the excuse o 
sudden impulse, or any other, will shield the unlucky culprit from 
receiving one dozen stripes, or forfeiting half a rupee . my poof cook, 
in coming home from the market the other morning, happened to 
fall into the clutches of those guardians of public deeenev, one of 
whom declared he caught him in the very act ; the poor knight of 
the spit and gridiron, in his defence said, that he had only stooped 
down to tic the feet of a refractory fowl, but he was on nd guilty on 
the evidence of the half-caste manager at the pohee oJhce wh 
stated that he happened to be passing at the very time, and saw 
the vile transgressor. 

An edict has been issued against a rather curious » 

there is to be met with at every erook or turning, 1J . > 

and often on the road-sides in the v.c.mlys groups ^ 


heads of troublesome visitors, me P° ,1( ' I , t0 t i, c 

seize everyone found at this ammement and "Jbe 

nearest cutchery or tannah, where the hc.it 
shaved : this, it is expected, will produce the desired effect. 

' : 1 ib - 9 . V 2 
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War has also been declared against the bugs, an insect completely 
domesticated here (Dr. Gilchrist mentions in one of his works that 
they may be seen in heaps all about Madras). I have not heard 
whether these unfortunates are to be snared, entrapped, or hunted 
down j the Superintendant of police will, no doubt, discover some 
method of destroying them, for which he will deservedly merit the 
thanks of the Madras community. 

Part of the army of this Presidency is again in motion in the 
southern Maharatta country, or rather the Dooab. A refractory chief, 
the Rajah of Kolapore, who has, on various recent occasions, caused 
a little trouble, has now, it is said, collected between twelve and 
fifteen thousaud men, amongst whom are about three thousand 
Arabs ; and although the neighbouring Rajahs of Satarah and Ne- 
paunee have always shewed the most friendly disposition towards 
the British, still, with the recollection of the occurrences at Kitto, 
in this same quarter, in 1821, when Mr. Thackery, Captain Black, 
and many others fell through the perfidy of that petty Rajah, prompt 
and decisive measures arc deemed prudent. The Kolapore Rajah, 
it is said, has already committed several depredations on the Honour- 
able Company’s territories, as well as on the Rajah of Sattarah ; his 
present ostensible reason for collecting troops is, that he wishes to 
visit the celebrated temple of Dewee Bhomance at Tooljapore in 
the Nizam’s dominions, but our Government have refused to allow 
him to proceed thence, allegingasareason, his very insolent and suspi- 
cious conduct when allowed last year to proceed to the neighbour- 
hood of Poonah, to a famed place of Hindoo worship, named 
Joojizy. 

The force assembled, during last month in this quarter, encamped 
at a place named Kotabaugy, and consists of his Majesty’s 41st 
Regiment of Foot, the Bombay European Regiment, part of the 
Madras horse and foot Artillery, the 1th and 7th regiments of Ma- 
dras Native Cavalry, and the 23d, 4«lth, and 49th regiments of 
Madras Native Infantry, and a few pioneers, the whole under the 
command of Colonel James Welsh, an experienced and brave officer 
of the Madras Army, who distinguished himself at Travancore in 
1809, as well as on other occasions. Mr. Elphinstone, the Go- 
vernor of Bombay, has heretofore treated this Kolapore Chief with 
great lenity and forbearance but it is supposed now he will no 
longer bear with him ; a very considerable force from Bombay 
are to be in readiness to co-operate with Colonel Welsh, which has 
already moved from Poonah in the direction of Kolapore. Mr. 
Nisbet of the Madras Civil Service is also with the force as a Com- 
missioner $ but it is said the offending Rajah has treated his com- 
munications with silent contempt. 

What you said in some of your late Numbers, respecting the 
barristers, attornics. and others, practising in the Supreme Court 
here, has had great effect. The Editor of the f Madras Courier,’ 
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with all his legal knowledge, has not ventured to write a single line 
in reply to the statements exhibiting the impositions carried on by 
the profession, of which he is a member ; but he endeavours, indi- 
rectly, to bring oblotpiy on the ‘ Oriental Herald,’ by copying from 
the papers of the other Presidencies, any letters or communications 
that maybe of a hostile nature towards that publication. 

You must have had some experience of the practices of courts of 
law, in your late suits, but I hope you have now done with them. 
I pity, most heartily, every one who is obliged to enter them for 
redress. It is generally allowed here, that what has been set forth 
in your pages on this subject, is far short of the extent to which 
things arc really carried ; the truth is, that though amongst the 
members of the profession, some men ot high principles may be^ 
found, the generality are men who can, and do espouse, any side ot 
a question for which they are first feed or letained. C an stiictly 
honourable and high-minded men do this ? 


The business of the Court is much fallen off ot late ; the fourth 
Term ended oil the 2d instant, and 1 am informed not one fresh 
cause was entered for trial throughout the Term a coin incing 
proof that the public have learned from experience, how much better 
it is to keep clear of courts than to enter them. 

A friend of mine here, had a youth who came out as a Cadet of 
infantry, recommended to him— lie was the son ot a Ceneral Ollicer 
in his Majesty’s service ; unfortunately, the young gentleman got 
into the debt of a European tailor here, wlm came to this p lace 
from New South Wales. The debt due to On, tador was . h 
under the sum recoverable in the Commissioners 0,11 » * s . . . 

for the cognizance of small debts; however, an attorney was h md 
who readily took it in hand, raised an action m the i 
and obtained a writ of Capias against the yon i, v »" ' ‘ • 5 \ 
arrested, and lodged in jad , ns soon as 
with some of the young man s brother-o te s, 
and got him released. 

The attorney's bill, in Ibis ci, [ c t ’ o( ^The Trouble of com the 

charges in UwHha table, published in the f 

‘ Table of Fees for the Supreme ( ourt ot Ji <1 t ^ ^ wag , aid 
found every charge doubled, and some re > , three and a 

down in this table ; thus, for wntmg a etta, r jd 
half rupees is fixed m the jabh ^ ^ Rem js silIli i,,rly 

charged ten and a halt rupees. - r , find he is enti- 

treated, down to the Sheri ft s fee for a u . , d j ht .] iart ,j n g a debtor 

tied to receive one rupee and two annas, n , c . n tioned, had to 

from custody ; but the young gentleman bet r^ - kiivc the 

pay three and a quarter rupees betoic he was allow 

gaol. 
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Madras, 1 Gth October,' l&2t. 

Having written you so very recently, I hardly think any thing I 
can now offer you will be worthy postage ; the ship, James Sibbald, 
sails this evening, positively the last ship before the setting in of the 
Moonsoon. The David Scot, by which I wrote you fully, sailed on 
Saturday last, the 13th ; both of these ships have a good many pas- 
sengers from this. The Criminal Sessions finished on the 13th, 
having taken a week to go through the cases, which were more nu- 
merous than they have been for a length of time past. Twenty-five 
criminals were brought forward; — six men, and a Native woman, 
were accused of the murder of Mr. Bonnet, (before referred to ;) 
hut the trial, which occupied the Court from 10 in the morning un- 
til eight o’clock at night, ended in the conviction of the deceased’s 
native butler, a wretch who had accused all the others. Sentence of 
death was passed upon him, and he was executed with every mark 
of infamy on the third morning after. A large pit was dug under the 
gallows, and his body tumbled into it, after being suspended for an 
hour. A very great concourse of Natives attended the execution, and 
it is to be hoped it will have a good effect. 

Numerous alterations have recently been made in the medical de- 
partment of this Presidency, amongst others, altering the designa- 
nation of some of the inferior servants. The class formerly denomi- 
nated Sub-Assistant. Surgeons, ^ire now styled apothecaries, and 
after them w r e have second apothecaries, medical apprentices, 
native dressers, and medical pupils. These, particularly the 
apothecaries, are often sent in charge of small detachments of 
troops, proceeding from one station to another, where it may not 
be thought necessary to send an Assistant Surgeon. Many of them 
arc young men of considerable ability, Europeans who have 
got a slight knowledge of the healing art at home; but may, from 
unfortunate causes, have been obliged to renounce their studies, and 
come out here as recruits. There is a very considerable allowance 
from Government to all officers, when in medical charge of any de- 
tachment ; and these young men who have recently been appointed 
to the situation of apothecaries, were flattering themselves with it, 
when the inclosed General Older put a sad damp upon their pros- 
pects. 

‘ General Order. — By Government. 

* Fort St. George, 5th Oct* 1827. 

‘ The Honourable the Governor in Council is pleased to direct,’ that 
when a non-com missioned medical servant, is placed in an independent 
medical charge, he shall receive only half the rate of allowance for medi- 
cal supply, to which a commissioned medical officer is entitled. 

* By order of the Honourable the Governor in Council. 

(Signed) ‘ R. Clivb, , 

f Secretary to Government * 
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It would appear from this, that non-commissioned medical ser- 
vants are allowed to receive only half the medical allowance given 
to commissioned officers for any detachment they may have 
charge of, though the latter has four times as much pay as the 
former. 

No tidings yet of our new Governor ; alt arc on the tip-toe of ex- 
pectation. A few weeks will clear up all the expectations as to the 
effect of his arrival among us, of which you shall have ample 
tidings.* The flag-staff of Fort St. George was half struck yester- 
day, the 1 5th 5 the 25th, it will be fully struck j the rains have 
already set in. 


Extracts from a General Letter of News from Eenoal. 

Sir C. Metcai.ff. is appointed a Member of the Bengal Council, 
vice Harrington, who Inis gone from hence to ( lima m the 
without I believe currying one single good wish ' or 
him— nublic or private,— unless it he those of his rclatius am 
connections, for whom he was always ready and eager to get good 
things If the adulations of this obscipuous community mre of 
anv S real value in the eyes of ^dependent and honest me, r 
formed the slightest test of real he has 

it would be some satisfaction to mi t L nary Mon. 

been happily called, departing > ;i 1NhMnbcT () f Council em- 

Therc is hardly an instance on ruord, ^ ( . ()n mlimen- 

barking for England 'however, that there may 

tary address, or a dinner. It • ^ (()() hidierously con- 

be personages, even am <>> b ‘ cn<)( u to |,e the mover of a 
temptible lor any one to hav - Jj ,■ t |,„ „|d man, from 

compliment to them at parting! I H , md 

no personal knowledge ol “ U J’ ^ iU lmve the- merit of apostaey 
opinion. In Leadenliali -Stri > < • n (d - t ] lc Natives,’ and 

from his old principles, abou , d n seientiously held them 

‘ Abolition of Suttees, which, if l c le d «» { iavc In ain- 

before he obtained bis sea m > * j "j,. is had power to 

fined sincerely and zealously ^ J nt> , lis 

give his opinions weight as a . his pocket, — and per- 

ultra zeal for conversion he V f lds consistency ; 

haps so much the tetter for nd , dnoUor uritc ^ of abo . 

but his luke-warmness about Ins . 
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liphing forcible copcremation, was. a ; sheer sacrifice , of ; principle to 
convenience. In every thing be was the beaurideal of a Cont- 
papys servant, — an exclnsioo^tr+-an f enemy to colonisation, and 
tp Pu^ope^ns; — a despot over the press-ra partizan of tamtion^ 
,an cpemy to all liberalism and all liberty, — a shuffler and It jobber. 
Against all this, setoff,r4f you will, private virtues of charity, or 
rather alms-giving, extreme piety, love of wife' $nd oliildren, and 
good nature to friends and , individuals ! Everyone who has ob- 
served human nature, and in particular our Indian specimens, will 
agree that there is, no incompatibility in such associations of public 
vices, and private or rather perhaps instinctive and physical 
virtues. 

Sir Charles Metcalfe will be popular. He has arrived, I be- 
lieve, and is laying himself out for popularity, — conscious, perhaps, 
that he has some old scores in this way to bring up ! It is said he 
paeans to entertain splendidly ; and rumours are afloat that he talks 
of a still greater sacrilice to good opinion, by opposing the weak 
and wicked tyranny of the Bayley and Lushington and Swinton 
faction over the press — Credat Judieus. I shall believe this of a 
Company’s councillor, when I am assured of the miraculous fact, by 
demonstration to the senses, unless I have an opportunity previously 
of Seeing the Ethiop change his skin. Besides such a stretch of 
visionary liberality, as .Sir Charles Metcalfe’s lending his sanction to 
any line of conduct rccommcnde^y the Marquis of Hastings, whbm 
he loved so dearly, is next to impossible j or if possible, only to be 
explained by his wishing to set himself in strong contrast to that 
nobleman’s single error — the giving way, in his declining days, to 
the temptations and persecutions of the press abhorrers, in and about 
the Government. 

But Sir Charles Metcalfe need not carry so far as this, his amende 
honorable , to the unfortunate hundreds whom his Hyderabad piques 
and Vengeances ruined. The good people of India, and none more 
than Calcutta, are very placable towards the dispensers of good 
things, whether in the shape of patronage or entertainments — a mo- 
derate quantity of such baits will go a very great way in a community 
composed chiefly of Company’s servants and aspirants for powfcr j 
ps to the minority of traders and lawyers and such, if their recol- 
lections of the foul deeds of Hydrabad should, perchance, besome- 
' what peeper than those of the rest of the society, they areToo Well 
bred, too, precariously situated, or too well habituated to the yoke, 
tp $hew unbecomingly long memories, and so we may prophesy that 
jSir ybaj^es Metcalfe will be very popular in due time. Yet all the 
I’ ytyle— wjU it be credited ? since he has been away from Hydrabad, 
f fyj been the adviser of the Government of Calcutta; conjointly 
' yit^the pitiful rump of the Adam faction before named, vri pr event- 
iiiWiffi uflimppy .members .and creditors of Mttsrs.'W. Palmer 
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and!'Coii> fr6tti obtaining that tardy and scanty justice from the 
NizaJm’s Government and the chief Minister, Moneer ul ’Dowlah, 
‘which theGourt of Directors themselves were ashamed to refuse 
sanctioning, ’ftfteT the Lord Chancellor and the twelve Judges had de- 
clared, that the law of England, about Indian interest, which had 
beenused illegally as Jhe instrument for effecting the Palmers’ ruin, 
did no* apply to Hyderabad ! This conduct (which I am now repro- 
bating), on the part of the Supreme Government and Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, you can have confirmed from a dozen sources in England, 
on the authority of the privately and publicly printed papers and 
correspondence of the trustees and the parties at Hyderabad, who 
have communicated them all to their friends at home. 


, No one in the Mofussil uses stamps ; the natives continue their 
passive resistance in this passive way to their Act of 1824, and Go- 
vernment; notwithstanding its success in the Supreme Court, with 
the Calcutta Act of 1827, seems unwilling to provoke the Mofussil 
people by prosecutions to more active resistance. In Calcutta no 
one as vet uses stamps in private transactions, who can avoid it; 
but Government is about to enforce this part of the system by some 
prosecutions before the devoted and obsequious Judges in a month, 
when Term begins. They have abstained hitherto, chiefly from re- 
luctance to encounter the odium of prosecutions^ m which they m us r 
succeed, under the Court’s interpretation of fhe Act of .>3, (uorge 111. 
The Government of New South Wales, we observe, Inis heen toned 
Jo rive n? UM>ress and stamp doings, because people there cannot 
be banished and mined at will, and the press ,s free m console e. 

Mr Secretary Lushington is to leave India this year, about Oc- 
‘ „ * i ; vp that country whose absence would 

dober : and few men coM ^ ; ‘ « J A , shccr favouritism, 

do it more good than this indiudt . - \ , to a high mi- 

under the all-powerful , thtl.Uc Mr. A^ ^ ^ 

nisterial office, for whio i ■ of ' actua { s0rvi( . o j n India, gave 

cations,— not even a deem ^mained a dead weight on the eoun- 
. him any sort of elarni, he * • . e wtl05 o essential duties 

try in an office little better < ■ clerk. The leisure hours 

could be well performed by >e i • ^ employed in adulation 

of Mr. Lushington have . all ^ ’ JiJng .silly, penny- 

to his especial patron wh magnanimous work 

trumpet party andmenaeing several people who 

i ; of worrying European H > Government .and Company* 

trod on the gouty toes . darling employment, for the 

. proud servants. But Ins Len to wage w with the freedom 

last seven or eight years, has b t “ ndcav0 „red to manifest 

of opinion in every shape m 'vhtch ^ dcncc> every thing 

itself in India. He hated any 6 OWB j n religion, polities, 

; ST’hT™ X£ * *— *" *“* 
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as Chief Secretary, wielding the thunders of the state, to crush, 
banish, imprison, ruin, and awe a wretched editor or printer j 
and his letters on those numerous occasions, when he persuaded the 
Government to let him exercise this employment so congenial to 
his feelings, are distinguished by the particular grace of adding in- 
solent superciliousness towards the miserable objects of his fulmina-i 
tions, to the ordinary impertinence of office in India evinced by the 
privileged class. This character may seem severe, but it is true, — 
inequitable it would be, contrary to all notions of justice, poetical or 
moral, if the oppressor were not only to reap the fruits of his base 
subserviency to power, and his ready co-operation in cruelty, during 
his tenure of office, but even to enjoy his scandalous impunity even 
after his political death. 

Mr. Lushington was a volunteer, an eager and devote(l volun- 
teer, in the wars against the press ; and in the consequent hatred and 
hostility of his patron, Mr. Adam, towards poor old Lord Hastings, 
he bore an eminent part. He was one of the odious Civil party, in 
and about Council, who beset that line but waning spirit, and, in 
fine, succeeded in cajoling and oversetting it. Great was the joy at 
the victory, nor were tire conquerors satisfied, even after the retreat 
of the venerable Governor-General, till they had pushed their vic- 
tory and revenge to the uttermost point against every friend Lord 
Hastings had left in India. 

To balance these qualities it may be said Mr. Lushington was a 
religious man. He may have been sincere, and not canting, or, per- 
chance, actuated by the hope of making friends at home with a certain 
party, through ultra zeal in this favourite line. He may have been 
charitable and amiable in his domestic relation of husband j but these 
things weigh as nothing in the scale, when the public merits and 
demerits of a man high in office .arc to be weighed by even-handed 
justice. We could go farther in our picture, but we war not with 
women, even when they forget their own sex and delicacy, and ex- 
asperate, instead of allaying the bitternesses and animosities of 
men’s contentions. 
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tiETTER of Appeal to tiie Editor, from an Unknown 
Correspondent at Bombay. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald , 

Sir, Bombay, September 1, 1827. 

As you profess to deal impartially with all matters which appear 
in your * Herald/ and willing to give publication to what may be ad- 
vanced on either side, you will perhaps not deny me the favour of 
publishing this letter, and the two which I herewith transmit to 
you, which were published in the ‘ Bombay Courier’ of to-day, 
connected with an article in your ‘IIeuald for May last. \ ou 
will perhaps consider yourself indebted to me, as it will afford you 
an opportunity of once more establishing some character for con- 
sistency, either as the Editor of the late ‘ Calcutta Journal/ or as 
the individual who at one time had no hesitation in considering him- 
self under great personal obligations to Mr. Erskine and other 
friends, whom he has since calumniated with no sparing hand. * 


NOTES OF THE EDITOR. 

T As the masked writers of these letters thus make reference to pri- 
vate and personal matters, and seek to attach odium on this account, to 
my private and personal character, I deem it heat to amuer then at- 
tacks (though anonymous), in my own namc.-J. h. Uucmngiiam.J 
* It is very probable that this letter may proceed from one of the 
friends here alluded to; and from none more likely than Irom Mi ,\Ud- 
derhum the onlv person in Bombay, to whom, conjointly uitli Mr. Ers- 
kbeT;ls ever muler any personal obligation whatever As great 
stress is here laid upon this fact, and as the writer seems to think that 
the obligation was sufficiently weighty to < "jj nlay' have the 
wards, f will state its nature and ex ™ ‘ \ ^redli of its full rc- 

full credit of the favour granted, and 1, « ^ N< * n intll( . y( . ar IHM, to 
payment On being ordered by ■ - j I Lving tbe Lease of the 

quit Bombay, for no other riasiii tnati i ^ Wr . B ij rs ki, l e and Mr. 
East India Company to visit then tLrnt * 11crin ii„,i () H f or in(; to 
Weddcrburn used their jomt influence op w ' l hiir p craUa <lcd Sir 

remain ; but this being ine^mjd md^ Wrn^u hm fc 1.^ 

Evan Nepean that lie might, at J Cdbt » ■ K ’ uamt . ( i advanced me the 

I came, namely, Egypt, these wo g 1 t ock of provisions, Ac., 

sum of 100/. and supplied me wit h a at a 5 rc t() Em * in 

to the extent of about 50/. niorc ^ 1 i )t »u c fVf my being ulti- 
company with Mr. Babington, . The inom<M ,t it was in 

mately permitted to return to Bon y * * j re])ll id to each of 

my power (and it was not long 1 . *. t c ., n <f continued on a 

these gentlemen the uttermost farthing intercourse for a long 

period* afterwards'/ even, period of my quitting India 

■KSrn,™- .M* ***>•<*"*■ “ 
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If I could bring myself to believe that the calumnious statements, 
occasionally published in your Journal, were not most perfectly 
agreeable, to your own disposition, and consistent with your present 
feeling's, I should greatly lament to see you so cgregiously imposed 
upon, particularly as a great, portion of those calumnies are well 
known to have originated in a quarter whence truth and justice 


in terras of gratitude and esteem. Of Mr. Wcdderburn I have never 
spoken, otherwise than in similar terras — excepting only that I have 
permitted it to be Stated in * The Oriental Herald’ that he, as Accoun- 
tant General of Bombay, was one of the Proprietors of the * Bombay 
Courier,’ (in contravention of the express orders of the Directors that 
no officer in their service should he connected with a newspaper in 
India;) and that while Mr. Warden and Mr. Morgan, one Chief Secre- 
tary or Member of Council, and the other Company’s Solicitor, were 
joint proprietors, and might promote their own interests by filling their 
paper with official advertisements, Mr. Wedderburn, in his capacity of 
Accountant General, would have to pay all bills sent in to Government 
for such advertisements: and all parties would therefore have private in- 
terests constantly tempting them to relax from their public duty. The 
fact of all these gentlemen being proprietors of the Government paper, 
*»Thc Courier,’ appeared in an affidavit before the Bombay Court: — their 
holding the offices, and performing the duties they did, were matters of 
equal notoriety, and therefore all this was but a mere statement of 
facts. If to state these, he to calumniate (though I certainly have ever 
held wilful and deliberate falsehood to he an essential feature of ca- 
lumny) — these gentlemen might have grounds to complain. But if they 
are hurt at having it told that thev occupy such places, hold such shares, 
and perform such duties,— why did they place themselves in that posi- 
tion? It was not a matter ol necessity; and if they would reap the 
profits, they should not shrink from that public opinion to which every 
man who fills a public station is justly amenable. 

If tlie writer of the letter, (who I know cannot be Mr. Erskine, and 
who, I would still hope, for his own sake, is not Mr. Wcdderburn him- 
self,) supposes, howc\er, that towardsany man, who atany period of my life, 
had lent me 100/., which had been soon after fully repaid; or towards 
any man who had even given me five times that sum without asking or 
permitting its repayment, my mouth should be forever closed, he must 
totally mistake my character and principles, which would never submit 
to such degrading conditions for the wealth of India itself. That the 
gratitude engendered by kind conduct in any former friend should 
soften the heart of the receiver of such kindness, and make him slow to 
believe evil without abundant proof, is natural and honourable .But that *' 
it should shut his eyes to facts — seal up his tongue in silence — and make 
it his duty to praise with his lips what his conscience must condemn, is 
an idea, that none but the most corrupt and degraded mind would ever 
entertain. 

Towards Mr. Erskine and Mr. Wedderburn, I have usod that Caution 
and that forbearance, and shall do so still, amidst every provocation that 
can be offered from their injudicious sends. But there are cases in 
which even this resolution will have limits set to it, by a respect for truth ; 
and then my duty is plain, if j 
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<mty’ ought to flow. ! You have spoken of the discord prevailing in 
this society, though in the most exaggerated terms ; but the sowet* 
of that discord is well known, and the date of his arrival amongst us 
cannot be mistaken. Let him reap the fruits of his honest labours 
in the love and veneration of society, if he can find any still attached 
to him. I have no hesitation in saying that a great portion of the 
calumnies, for I cannot relieve you altogether from responsibility, 
which have appeared in your Journal relating to this place, whether 
they were dated from ' Bath' or ( Plymouth,' were written in the 
very precincts of the Court House, if not in its very sanctum, f I 
am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

A Lover of Truth. 


f Certainly we must say that no man in Bombay, be lie who he may, 
ought to expect a publisher in England to state so grave an imputa- 
tion as this, without signing his name to his letter. The * Lover of 
Truth/ has not so done, however, either publicly or privately: the rea- 
son must he pretty obvious, namely, that he wishes to effect his purpose 
of fixing a stigma on an individual without openly braving the risk of 
such a measure. Is this either just or generous? is it even manly ? Cer- 
tainly not. 

If I adhered rigidly, in this case, to the rule I have always observed 
in the cases of which this ‘ Lover of Truth’ complains of my conduct ; 
— namely, of never stating allegations as facts, without knowing the 
quarter from whence they came, and being therefore assured of some 
guarantee for their accuracy — I should access wily have rejected this 
Fetter, and assigned the not having any such guarantee for its accuracy 
as to facts, as my reason for so doing. Then, no doubt, there would 
have been a loud clamour on tbc part of the anonymous calumniators, 
who would have called my pretended love of justice, and regard for 
freedom of the press, hollow insincerity. But I must say, for the inure 
than thousandth time, that my notionof this freedom is simply this — 
that all parties should be put on an equal footing in using it. that 
1 ■ ’• p : • 1 e* «t. equal 



scarcely an approach has been made towards it in India. Yet, sin h is 
my sincere regard for this freedom, that lather than narrow its limits in 
the slightest degree, I have often extended them even beyond my own 
' standard, by giving my adversaries greater advantages than I ever asked 
for myself; namely, by giving insertion to their anonymous and ir e- 
sponsible accusations against n.c: while all my censures on tl. p he 
conduct of others, have always been printed mu lei r my avo« cd name 
■ and authority, taking on myself, as editor am publisher, al I w r >1>™- 
sibilitv, personal, legal, and moral. Tins I have oltcn mc c or . 
now' and this, for once more at least, I will do again. Hut '™‘ 
'•certainly be the last time ; for such odds ought not to he ashc d by . my 
honourable antagonist, and dishonourable ones .ire not wort i 1 y 

Before I pass from the anonymous hitter of ‘ ./{/"to 

however, to the equally anonymous ones of V index, 
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which, with such extraordinary modesty, he aska me to give further cur- 
rency, though he keeps himself and his colleagues in the thick darkness, 
which no * Lover of Truth,' ought to desire, — I must assure him that 
he is totally mistaken in his supposition with respect to the letters dated, 
one from Plymouth, and the other from Bath ; I know well that those 
letters were written in England, as they purport, and not in India, as the 
‘ Lover of Truth,’ asserts; and further, I know by whom each of these 
letters was respectively written, and am satisfied that the personage 
whom a * Lover of Truth’ so falsely, and therefore libellously, accuses 
of being their author, knew nothing of their existence till he might 
have seen them in print, in common with all the world. The ‘ Lover of 
Truth’ should, therefore, choose another and more appropriate signature. 
I now give the printed letters from the 4 Bombay Courier,’ which he 
incloses, because, anonymous and irresponsible as they arc, I have no 
more reason to fear them than any other of the thousand calumnies 
which have already been vented against me, because I persevere in ex- 
posing misdeeds and misdoers ; over all of which calumnies, however, I 
have hitherto, and still shall triumph. The letters arc as follow : 

To the Editor of the Bombay Courier. 

SiR,*-r-If the occurrence in the ‘Oriental Herald’ of the most bare- 
faced falsehood/ asserted with the most unblushing' assurance, f could 
now possibly occasion surprise, the article inserted in p. 307, of the 
Number for May, would most unquestionably excite astonishment/ 
One advantage, however, certainly not contemplated by the Editor, may 
be derived from it, as it will afford a most excellent criterion for judg- 
ing of Mr. Buckingham’s principles and moral character. For I have 
every reason to believe that lie himself received a copy of the pamphlet 
alluded to, and he must therefore be well aware that the epithets which 
he has applied to it are totally unfounded, and that he has, consequently, 
wilfully and knowingly published a Lie/ This language, I am per- 


NOTES. 

* What is meant by a bare-faced falsehood ? If merely that the statement so 
designated, is not by insinuation or implication, but openly and unequivocally 
made} then bare- faced is better than * masked,’ — for in the former case, the 
utterer being known, can be convicted and punished for his crime, while in the 
latter he cannot ; an advantage which none but a coward and a poltroon would 
ever avail himself of. 

f Again — What is meant by unblushing assurance ? If merely that the 
writer states his position, firmly and unmoved, this is the general characteristic 
of conscious innocence and truth. Why should men blush, but when conscious 
of doing wrong? Men who speak bare-faced , especially, when they blush not, 
may have credit for sincerity; but men who wear masks, likeViNDEX, may 
have the deepest blush of guilt on their cheeks, and yet pass off an unabashed 
front upon the world, who cannot see through the disguise. 

X This is droll. If Mr. Buckingham’s character be really so low that nothing 
coming from him could possibly occasion surprise, why all this trouble to 
blacken a character already deep-jet ? This, like gilding refined gold, or painting 
the lily, is indeed wasteful and ridiculous excess. If the degradation of the 
opponent were so complete as these scribes pretend, it would show itself in their 
leaving him to his fate. 

The pamphlet here alluded to, contained an account of Mr. Erskine’s 
dismissal front office, on the grounds therein stated, and various matters and 
remarks arising out of this event. The epithets applied to this pamphlet, in the 
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fectly aware, is neither becorfiing nor gentlemanly, .but when writing of 
aman who prostitutes his pen to the circulation of deliberate falsehood 
and slander, courtesy would be misplaced.* 

Mr. Buckingham, with his usual disingenuity,f carefully conceals the 
title of the pamphlet to which he alludes : but no person acquainted, with 
what has taken place at Bombay during the last four years and a half 
can for a moment doubt that the one in question is, ‘ Tlie case of 
Mr. Erskine of Bombay, printed for the perusal of his friends at Cal- 
cutta, and never inserted in any newspaper, as it was found too long for 
that purpose. At the time, also, when it was printed, there was no Su- 
preme Court at Bombay. But so far from this pamphlet being ‘ libel- 
lions, * it, on the contrary, contains authentic copies of the Recorder’s 
speech on delivering the decision of his court in that case, and of the 
interrogatories on which Mr. Erskine had been privately examined by 
the Recorder, and thus fairly lays both sides of the question betorc the 
public. At its conclusion likewise, was added this note. ‘ The pre- 
ceding statement has, for obvious reasons, been drawn up in a tone of 
studied moderation" A fuller narrative, with a freer commentary, by 
the injured individual himself, will probably appear hereafter from an- 
other quarter.’ \ _ 



against the Utnet .Justice or me rresmency ui * , : 

did see a copy of this pamphlet myself ; and the reason why / never adverted to it 
voluntarily was, that never ha\ing lost my kind feelings towards Mr. krskine 
or to Mr. Wcdderburn, whose production this pamphlet was thought to be, '[closed 
it with great pain at finding it a very lame defence of what 1 wished could have 
been fully justified ; and therefore 1 suffered those kind feelings to deter ine from 
adverting to the subject publicly, as i should otherwise have done, f us was a 
weakness, l own, but certainly not one of which either of these gentlemen or 
their friends had ground to complain. Knowing, however, from subsequent 
evidence and consideration, that the imputations, which that pamphlet contained 
on Sir Edward West, were groundless, as well as calculated U>^gradeJ,,^ 
where believed to be true, 1 did call the insinuations libellous, and still contend 
that they were so. 

* What Mr. Viniikx’s notion of gentlemanly language may it 

difficult to guess. In the society in which we have been accustomed to move, it 
is not considered a very gentlemanly thing to give another f the lie, tv e to 
face when it may be resented on the spot ; but any man, who slioub tu deltcica 

Tn 'toSL* excel, t to MX prejudice ; uud la 

this I shall never be eager to assist. which nersons 

X Whether « work be - libellous' or not is, after ^ a 

woM^^be'citMjf thefnotes'ofbts ^^'^^ll'lll^ietopro'vT^h'e^ress^rcstric- 
Zt e ;fMdM i nifat^7htro, t la l ra d; ) because those who hnposed thee, .ay 
they ure not ! 1 
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This statement, in fact, contained nothing buTa simple accounf of 
circumstances of the case, to which scarcely a single remark wasaq^e^.. 
But Mr. Buckingham is a man of too much acuteness not to know, ttyatj| 
in drawing up a vindication of one’s conduct for the satisfaction of one’s 1 
friends, the style of unfounded assertion and slanderous aspefsion em- 5 
ployed in the ‘ Oriental Berald’ would be of no avail ; and that, in such 
a case, conclusive reasoning, founded on obvious or weU-authenticatedj 
facts, could alone produce conviction. 

But I have no intention of entering into a discussion of the merits ofi 
this case, and shall, therefore, merely observe, that it is notorious that; 
Mr. Erskine was deprived of the situations which he held in the Recorder’* , 
Court without trial, and without any public investigation whatever.* 
Will, therefore, Mr. Buckingham, the soi-disant defender and martyr , of 
the Liberty of the Press, affirm, that, under such circumstances, there 
was any impropriety in printing and circulating this case, for the infor- 
mation of the friends and acquaintances of Mr. Erskine? For 1 defy him 
to point out in it a single passage which deserves, in any sense of the 1 
word, the term, ‘libellous;’ though the object and intention of the 
pamphlet were certainly to show that the decision of the Recorder’s 
Court was neither just nor legal. But what interminable paragraphs has 
Mr, Buckingham written, in order to prove the injustice of subjecting a 
Briton to punishment, or even to any loss, without a previous trial by" a 
Jury of his countrymen. The pages of Mho Oriental Herald’ have been ' 1 
filled, usque ad nauseam, with the cases of Buckingham and Arnot, Ed- 
wards and Burnet, and hoc genus omne of honourable men; but when a' 
gentleman, to whom Mr. Buckingham was indebted for the most friendly 
kindness and attention, is deprived, without trial, of situations to the 
amounts of 23,000 rupees per annum, not a page, nor even a paragraph, 
can be spared in the ‘Oriental Herald’ for any remarks on a case, which 
prima facie certainly afforded much juster grounds for animadversion.'f 
That Mr. Buckingham had good and golden reasons for having hi- 
therto maintained silence on this subject, there can be no doubt ; and, in 
a mercenary hireling, consistency of principle is not to be expected. J 


*, The only answer necessary to be given to this, is, that it is not true. The 
exfcnftination.was in the presence of several persons composing the Court, and 
Mr. Erskine might have had a trial if he wished it; hut both this and the pro- 
mised * fuller report’ of the case, he very wisely declined. 

■f Mi, Erskine was not banished from India at all : he was merely dismissed 
from the office he held, as the Court might dismiss any other officer with whom 
they were dissatisfied ; and he might slill have remained in the country to fill any 
other post open to him under (Jovernmcnt, or to live by other pursuits. Before 
his dismissal even, however, he had an examination before the Beads of the 
Court, and was allowed to make a defence, and might have had a trial. The in- 
dividuals who were banished frotn India had not one of these advantages, and 
none but a wilfully blind man could confound eases so dissimilar. But the true 
reason for not discussing Mr. Eiskine’s case in the ‘ Herald,’ has been already 
assigned ; and nothing but self-defence induces an advertence to it now, 

X Here is another gentlemanly insinuation of Mr. masked Vindex, to which 
ha daved not put his name. The golden reasons here supposed have never yet, 
thank heaven, soiled my palms : and if 1 could have but consented to be the mer- 
cenary hireling 1 am here supposed, 1 should not have had to wade through tjie 
sea of poverty and trouble in which I was almost irretrievably ingulphed. One 
of the last imputations, 1 hope, to which 1 am liable, is that of, at any time, dis- 
guising or concealing my opinions for gain. My whole life is, fortunately, a .de- 
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But jrudmice .nigtif have prevented hi, allmlin- t „ it h, any manner • 
for. ifit bem^he least discussed, it will be ineontrovertibly proved that' 

nf h» 4 » r 96 ’ '?•! “!; 8tl «“' a of literary prostitution, must also be added’, that 
of base Ingratitude. Callous as Jfr. Buckm-lmm, from a Ion- nerseve- 
k ranee In circulating gross, libellous insinuations/ and assertions against 

^ admiration, must have become to 
the contempt of the public, still a regard tor his own interest oiMit to 
convince him of the expediency of avoiding the agitation of questions, 
the discussion of which must mevitahly expose his total laxity of princi 
ple k and his complete indifference to rectitude, integrity, and all moral 
feeling.— I remain, feir. Your most obedient Servant, 

Bombay, 29th August, 1827. Vindex. 


Governor Elphinstonk, tiie pate Governor Adam, and the 
Indian John Bull. 

To the Editor of the Bombay Courier. 

Sir, — The above is the heading of an article in the ‘ Oriental Ilcrald* 
for May, and is as usual full ot calumnies, the characteristic feature of 
that Journal. In thus paper Mr. Llphinstone is said to have been charged 
in a public correspondence, by a high judicial authority of this place, 
with having had in his possession a manuscript (said to be libellous find 
so forth), and having been the means of sending it to Calcutta, and caus- 
ing it to be printed in the ‘ John Bull/ through the means of his friend 
Mr. Adam. Now I have not the means of ascertaining if ever such a 
charge was really made, and should conceive it for many reasons very 
improbable; but as it may naturally lie inferred that such a charge, if 
made, would not long remain unanswered, it is evident that the same 
sources from which the Herald obtained the information, could with 
equal facility have given the reply, if truth and candour had bccii their 
aim.* 

My object, however, is to state what every body has equally the means 
of ascertaining, that the said paper, which I conclude can be no other 
than Mr. Erskinc’s explanatory statement, was published, not in the John 
Bull , but in Mr. Buckingham's own paper , the Calcutta Journal , of the 
2 3d of October, 1823, three months after Lord Amherst had assumed 


Rial of that base, slanderous, and, as being secict, cowardly aspersion. I may 
have been often wrong, (for 1 do not pretend to infallibility,) but consistent ad- 
herence to the principles l have always professed, through good report and evil 
report, and the sacrifice of a splendid fortune to maintain them, are proud con- 
solations of which no man tan deprive me. 

* In the article which stated this, it was added that ’if Mr. Elpliinstone, 
Or any of his friends, had any tiling to say in his defence, the pages of the 
* Herald* were open to them. But, without this, has he not the Bombay Papers 
under his entire control ? and has he dared to deny the allegation ? What 
so easy, if it were not true ? And what is the fair inference, if lie remains 
silent? Mr. Elphinstone knows that such a charge was made, and if he even 
answered it, it would be his duty to give that answer publicity. He refrains : 
What is the inevitable conclusion ? Either that no answer ivas given ; or that 
it is such as it is not safe to publish, 

Oriental Herald. Vol. 16. 2 Q 
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charge of the Government, and three months after Mr. Adam had left 
Calcutta for the benefit of his health , with an editorial paragraph bearing 
Strong testimony to Mr. Erskine's virtues and talents .* 

Mr. Buckingham’s remarks on abuse of the press recoil, therefore, on 
himself. Your’s obediently, 

August 30 th, 1827. A. B. 


* This is partly true, and partly false. Jt was published in the ‘ John Bull 
newspaper, notwithstanding A. B.’s denial of this fact ; and although it was also’ 
published in the ‘ Calcutta Journal* (of which fact, however, I am now, for the 
first time aware,) this was in October 182.1, according to A. B.’s own showing, 
and, consequently, seven month <, after I quitted India, so that, without a miracle, 
I could have no knowledge of or participation in such a measure. 

These notes will show, it is hoped, of what materials the angry denunciations 
of the Bombay writer are made up. 1 have given them here much more 
space than they deserve, or than I shall ever he disposed to give them again. 
They may well endeavour to vary their dull columns with calumnies of this 
description ; but, henceforth, having better and more agreeable occupation, I 
shall leave them to work out tlicir own destruction, and consign them to the 
contempt they so justly merit. 


Letters of Vindex and A. B. in tiie Bombay Courier. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

Sir, Bombay, 3d of October, 1827- 

I send you u copy of our Government newspaper the ' Courier,’ 
of the 1st of last month, in which you will observe two letters, the 
first signed 1 Vindex,’ and the other signed ‘ A. B.' Whether these 
articles are orare not the productions of the two influential gentlemen 
here, to whom they are attributed, it is not worth while to inquire. 
The f Courier’ is the Government paper, as appears from the re- 
solution at the head of it, and is almost entirely supported by the 
patronage of the Government. The only European proprietor in 
India is Mr. Morghn, the Company’s Solicitor, as appears by the 
annexed case of affidavit. t Thus it is clear, that whoever are the 
authors of these libels on the King’s Court, the Government permit 


T James Macadam of Bombay Esquire, and Robert Dirom of the same place 
merchant, severally make oath and say, and first this deponent James Macadam 
for himself saitli, that he hath assigned over and relinquished unto the above- 
mentioned Robert Dirom, a’l his right and interest to and in the Editorship 
and management of the newspaper called the ‘ Bombay Courier/ and that he, 
this deponent, is not now, nor has he been since the eighteenth day of March 
instant, in any way concerned in the editing, printing, or publishing of the said 
newspaper; and this deponent Robert Dirom for himself saith, that he is a in 
European merchant, and an inhabitant of Bombay, and that his place of abode is 
Within the fort of Bombay, and that he hath become and now is the Editor of 
the said newspaper called the ‘ Bombay Courier that the proprietors of the said 
newspaper or Courier Press, and the business relating thereto, at present residing 
in Bombay, are Jcmsetjec Jeejechoy of Bombay, Parsec Merchant, and Edmund 
Cobb Morgan, of the same place. Attorney at Law, and that the other pro- 
prietors of the said newspaper press and business, being Alexander Bell, James 
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and sanction them ; and permit and sanction these insults through 
the medium of one of their own servants, who is also an attorney 
of the court. The Company’s solicitor, be it remembered, holds 
his share of the ‘ Courier,’ in spite of the Company’s orders, that 
no servant of theirs shall hold any interest in any newspaper ; and 
as the Government were specially directed to enforce these orders, 
it i§. clear that Mr. Morgan holds his share by the connivance and 
with the consent of the Government. What then is the irresistible 
conclusion, but that he is permitted to hold it for the very purpose 
for which he employs it, namely, to hbel the Judges of the Supreme 
Court, The ‘ Courier,’ as you may be aware, has long continued 
in this strain, and in order to insure its continuance, the Govern- 
ment first permitted Mr. Macadam, a surgeon or assistant surgeon 
on this establishment, and one of Mr. Elphinstone’s pullers on every 
occasion, to continue in the office of Editor till March, tour months 
after the time allowed by the Court of Directors. The Government 
then finding that they had as good a tool in Mr. Morgan their 
solicitor, who, it is believed, was induced or persuaded by them to 
purchase his share from Mr. Wodderburn* write a letter to Mr. 
Macadam in pretended surprise, at finding that he continued Editor : 
wishing to have it belie\ed that Mr- Macadam continued m t ia^ 
office without their consent, in the teeth of the Court of Directors 
announcement, that any one who continued to have any connection 
with a newspaper as proprietor or Editor after the 1st of December 
1826, should be dismissed their service, and directing the Government 
to inform them of the mimes of any Mich poison. 1 1ms much for the 
Government and « the amiable noble-minded Governor, the most 
liberal of mankind.’— Now for the libels themselves ! 

The first assertion of V index, (lor I pass over the elegant 
preamble, ‘the barefaced falsehood,’ (lie ‘ vvdhd^ and knowingly 
published a lie,' ‘ deliberate falsehood, Ike. N< . N .,) ' • - , 

pamphlet (entitled the case of Mr. Contains authentic 

on delivering the decision ^his 
Court on that case, and of the interrogatories on w uch Mr. t-rsk. e 
had been privately examined by the < 1111 1 > * | j „ wa3 

both aides of the question before the pub hr. “ ' 

likewise, added this note. ‘ The preceding statement has, tor 


Henry Crawford, anil William Ashburner > j^rt otVurope j 

deponent believes, at thaAb~m J^natt^c of Bombay, 

and this deponent lastly saith, t . . d polisher ot the said news- 

Hindoo inhabitant, is at present the printer ana i 

paper. (Signed) James Macadam, 

Rouert JDirom. 


Sworn before me at Bombay, this 
30th day of March, 1827. 

(Signed) C. Norris, J. P. 
V 2 Q2 
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Vlotig reasons, been drawn up in a tone of studied moderation. . This 
statement, in fact, contained nothing but a simple account of the 
circumstances of the case to which scarcely a single remark was 
tedded.’ How is this ? What is the meaning of the statement being 
drawn lip in a tone of studied moderation, if it contained scarcely 
uny remarks ? IIow could there be any exercise for the study of 
moderation, if it contained merely the speech of the Recorder, and 
the interrogatories, as is meant to be implied, or merely the simple 
faots of the case ? Such are the contradictions to which those are 
led who once leave the truth, 

t But nothing is like arithmetic in these cases. More than two 
thirds of the ' Case’ consist of remarks , and in the middle of them 
is the following sentence — ‘ These remarks may, perhaps, appear to 
have extended to too great a length j’ and yet, says Vindex, 

' scarcely a single remark was added.’ 

The pamphlet was not libellous, says Vindex ; why then Was 
it anonymous ? Why did the author conceal the name of the printer 
irtd publisher ? 

t)ne or two observations more: Mr. Erskine, (says VitoDEx,) 
\ya^ privately examined by the Recorder, This would lead, and 
is obviously intended to lead, to the inference that he was examined 
bjf rind before the Recorder alone ■, whereas he was examined 
before all the then Judges of the Court, the Recorder, the Mayor, 
And three Aldermen ; except indeed, to be quite accurate, thht one 
of the Aldermen was obliged by private business to be absent, 
during a part of the examination. 

says Vindex, 'the ease was never inserted in any news- 
paper, as it was found too long for that purpose ! ’ What says 
A, R. ? 'It was published, not in " The John Bull,” but in Mr. 
Ruckmgham’s own paper, “ The Calcutta Journal.” ’ How is 
Vindex and A. B. ? “Which of you is to be believed? Or 
is either ? Whilst I am now writing, I have two successive 
numbers of the 'John Bull’ before me, containing two-thirds 
of this case ; the other third I have not been able to obtain. It 
might also have been published in the ' Calcutta Journal 5 ’ but 
Yfhut is this to the main question ? What is it to the main questipn 
W,h?ther it was published in any newspaper at all? The question is 
\yfr£tber Mr. Elphinstonc was party or privy to the publication of 
this libel in any shape, for it was also published, as before men- 
tioned, in a pamphlet. The manuscript of it was traced’ to his 
hands, and that before it was printed. This, Mr. Elphistone dan- 
hot venture to deny. If he can, the pages of the ' Oriental HbrklcT 
and 'Asiatic Journal,’ as well as those of the 'Courier;’ aM tlo 
dtfhbt open to him. Would not this fact alone be> sufficient to 
cdtevict him of the publication in any Court of Justice T ,Butlflt 
go ^ little furthier.' Mr. Erskine was dismissed, in .June, >lLqt 4 
Afmhefst did hot arrive at Calcutta till August* That pawphifit, 
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altogether anonymous, that is without the name of author, priuter, or 
publisher, was in circulation in Bombay, in October. Was there 
not then sufficient time to make all the arrangements for its printing 
through Mr. Adam, before he left Calcutta, both in the pamphlet 
and in the f John Bull/ or any other newspaper ? That Mr. Adam 
was id constant communication with the editors of the newspapers, 
ttt Calcutta, by note or letter, in his own hand-writing, was proved 
in the Supreme Court at Bombay during a late trial, in which Mr. 
Elphinstonc was defendant, charged ^ith taking some ten or eleven 
lacs of rupees from an inhabitant of the Deccan. A Mr. Sive** 
right was, called by the Counsel for the defendants, to prove Mr. 
Adam’s hand-writing, and it appeared that lu* became acquainted 
with it. by having, whilst he was one of the devils in the printing 
office of a newspaper, constantly read notes addressed by Mr, 
Adam to the editor, on the subject of insertions in that paper ! 


That some high influence must have been used with the editors 
and publishers, to procure the publication of this grossly libellous 
ca«e such influence as would secure them from the interference ot 
Government, is clear from this single fact:-When party spirit ran 
go high at Bombay, and party-feelings against (lie C nuit "ere such 
as "ere never before witnessed ; when a mob of people used to fol- 
low the Advocate-General into Court, to "itucss and encourage 113 
insults - "ben Mr. Elphinstonc announced, as lie did liiiiiRdiaUly 
after Mr. Erskinc's dismissal, that lie should present a laudatory 
address to him, and, by bis personal treatment oi the Iteeordcr, en- 
couraged his partisans to insult Him , when all manner of misrepre- 
scntaUons were current as to the dismissal ot Mr. Ermine, a copy 
of the Judgment, without any comment, was sent to be g ” 

reason assigned for the refusal was tin 1 ' g , md 1hestric l 

insertit, under the then regulation. , (■ • , -mneared thd 

surveillance of the Government. j w '' l< t. ; s true but inter 1 

‘ case/, the ‘libel; containing the instance 

larded with comments, and £><>- 1 - , Collrt l, a d no right 

one : ' the gist ot the case "as to at flic oxiimimit i,m of 

to examine Mr. Erskine on oatl . ’. , nt a (( „| e 0 f Collrt 

Mr! Erskine, and on the deincry of of the small 

<« *“ *» 

I,, m » 

well known to the community at Bombay, 

an &C-, instead of giving it at lull length. ^ • Mr, 

■■‘MW, -to to the illegality or can back, a Mr, 

Ersfklne, 'without a trial. A fc '> down’ to Bombay, under" 

Hockley, a civil servant, was brought dow » m Jt , 

tfiillldry guard ; was tried before the Kccoru 
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Buller being Recorder ; and was, after a long and patient investiga«r 
tion, before a most intelligent and attentive Jury, acquitted . 
vdttheless, he was sent to England by the Government, and subset 
quently dismissed by the Court of Directors. Did Mr. Buckingham 
ever comment upon this as an illegal act of authority ? The same 
measure has been pursued repeatedly and properly by the different 
Governments. A gentleman who held the office of Ecclesiastical 
Register under the Supreme Court of Madras, (I abstain from men- 
tioning his name, that I may not inflict pain on his friends,) had 
used the money of the different estates in private speculation, and 
was a defaulter to an immense amount ; he prevented the inter- 
ference of the Court by dreadful means. Was not the Court loudly 
blamed for not having before interfered, and would the Court have 
been blamed, or the act called illegal, had they dismissed him months 
and years before, and thus protected the community from a most 
eruel loss ? The fact is, that Vindex purposely confounds dismissal 
With punishment. 

I know that it is not the wish of any member of the Recorder’s 
Court to inflict pain upon Mr. Erskine or his friends. But they 
have never shrunk from inquiry. It is well known, however, that 
Mr. Erskine himself disclaimed all participation in, and privity to 
the pamphlet in question, and never questioned the correctness of 
the Court’s judgment. His imprudent pretended friends, who do 
not care for his welfare, when put in competition with the gratifi • 
cation of their malignity towards the present Chief Justice, have 
done him, as he himself has said, more injury than the judgment of 
the Court. This brings me to * the golden reasons’ of Mr. Buck- 
ingham for having hitherto maintained silence on this subject. 
Did Sir James Mackintosh, who has borne testimony to the integ- 
rity of Mr. Buckingham’s character, suppose that he had golden 
reasons for this silence ? No, you know full well, Mess’rs. Vindex 
and A. B., that it was from Mr. Buckingham’s consideration for Mr. 
Erskine, and from knowing that it was Mr. Erskine’s own wish, 
that the subject was dropped ; and your only object in this attempted 
vilification of Mr. Buckingham, is to endeavour to discredit the 
truths to which his work has given light, and which have exposed 
some of the intrigues and underhand proceedings of this Govern- 
ment and some of its members individually. 

One more observation, and I have done. It is reported here, 
that the Government have written to the Editor of the f Courier’ 
to order him to discontinue these remarks. But this, as far as Mr. 
Elpinstone and Mr. Warden are concerned, is a part of the system 
they have long pursued. This letter is just as much bona fide as 
the letter to Mr. Macadam. It is without any object, except to be 
produced in case they are blamed. 


X. Y, 2< 
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Narrative op the Capture of the Chief Mate op the Brio 
„ Meridian. 


On the 31st March last, a boat left the brig Meridian, which was 
at anchor off Pulo Pontianak, a little island to the northward of 
.Sambas river. In the boat were the chief mate, a European ap- 
prentice, three Manilla seamen, and a native of the Deccan, a pas- 
senger. They landed about nine a. m., and, shortly after, seeing 
something like a prahu near the point, (Tanjong Sarang Burong,) 
the apprentice and the passenger were sent to see whether it was one 
or not. Before they could return, the mate, being satisfied that she 
was a native vessel, and of suspicious appearance, launched the boat, 
and, the lad and passenger having returned, pushed olf. The delay 
occasioned by waiting for the apprentice and passenger, gave the 
prahu the opportunity of getting close. However, the boat pulled 
off, but, from her crew being fatigued, she was overtaken by the 
prahu. The mate finding it impossible to escape, laid athwart, and 
he and the passenger jumped overboard, but were seized by the 
Nakodab * and Panglima, who had plunged into the water imme- 
diately after them. The crew of the boat were taken on board the 
prahu, the apprentice having been stripped of all his clothes in the 
boat. On board the prahu they were all stripped of nearly every 
thing. The mate’s arms were tied behind him, and a halter put 
round his neck j he was then told to deliver his watch, and, as the 
pirates thought him dilatory, he was knocked beat, spit upon, and 
forced to kiss the feet of the chief;. I lc was then taken off and se- 
cured Upon the dundang, exposed to flic burnmgyays of the sun, 
without any covering save his trowsers. by « hu h he w hole . 1 f ‘ hw 
skin was blistered. During this time the other live vere securid 
bv a cross lashing over their hands. I he brig s boat was in the 
Jean time on shore witli sixteen men, to scarcli tor any thing ^that 
mSht have been left on shore. On her return they weighed and 
stood to the northward along shore till eight the evim.ng, when a 
consultation was held respecting the captives N omi ] 

ed a small trading prahu, and having l>l-dered he of her 


s decided to proceed to Samatang. On the 

a small trading P^b J," r " ntic e on this occasion was 




» Nakodah Sitimbah residing at Sarawak, which with Samatang 
subject to Borneo proper. 
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boarding the prahu, and afterwards, whenever the boat went on 
shore for water, he was always the coxswain. On the sixth day 
they arrived at the Saniatang river, and the mate and passenger, were 
taken to the chief Bandahara Sally, who was requested by the mate 
to ransom them : this he agreed to do, the mate writing to the Re- 
sident of Sambas to reimburse him. The amount demanded was ten 
thousand rupees for the mate, apprentice and passenger 3 but the' 
pirates would not put the Manilla-men to ransom. The mate and" 
passenger were then sent back, and, the following morning, brought; 
with the apprentice from the prahu, and the Bandahara Sally ar-' 
ranged with the pirates. The next morning the passenger was sent 
to Sambas with a note from the mate to the resident, and iu a fort- 
night a man came from the resident to settle with the Bandahara 
Sally ; and three days afterwards the mate and apprentice set out for 
Sambas, accompanied by the Bandahara Sally, the messenger foT^ 
Sambas, and a number of Dayas. The resident bad very considerately 
sent clothes, but after some days’ travel, in consequence of having 
to traverse jungle, and marshes, and mountains, their shoes were 
destroyed, and they suffered considerably ; on the fourth day, they 
obtained water passage, and arrived at Sambas on the third day after, 
and were there most hospitably and kindly received by the resident 
and other Dutch gentlemen of that place. Five days after, they 
were put on board a gun-boat, and the next day they arrived on board 
the brig. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Prospectus of a Dictionary in Bengalee and English, by Tarachand Cliuk- 
Tubqrtce, a young Brahmin of excellent talents and education, formerly Native 
Translator to the ‘ Calcutta Journal, ’ of Mr. Buckingham. Although Mr. John 
Mendies’s Abridgement of Johnson’s Dictionary of Bengalee has proved very 
useful, both to European gentlemen studying the Bengalee Language, and to 
Native English students ; yet the want of a Dictionary in Bengalee and English, 
of a portable sue and moderate price, has been long felt and complained of. To 
supply this desideratum, a compilation fiom Rauu hiindru Slmrma’s Ubhidhan 
lias been undertaken, with the advice of some respectable European, as well as 
Native gentlemen. The work will hecaietully revised by a respectable European 
gentleman, of well known abilities in both languages. 

The Voluble will be printed on European pai cr, iu a neat style, at the Baptist 
Mission Press, Circular Road. It will contain from 200 to 250 pages, 12mo, io, 
boards. The price to Subscribers has been fixed at 4 rupees a copy. t 

Subscribers’ Names will be received at the Baptist Mission Press 3 and by the *1 
Translator. f »,!/ f 

Calcutta, Aug, 16^A,' 1820. 





CIVIL AND MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS AND 
CHANGES IN INDIA. 1 

[B. signifies Bombay— M. Madras— and C. Calcutta.] 

Addison, Capt., 18th N. I., invalided, — B. Sept. 13. 

Alexander, W. S. Mr., to be Assist, to the Magistrate and to the Collector of Sa- 
harunpoor. — C. Aug. 23. 

Auriol, J., Lieut. -Col., 21st N. I., on furl, on the river for health. — C. Aug. 25. 

Archer, E. C. Capt., Aid-dc-camp to Commander in-chief, posted to Cawnpore — 
C. Aug. 28. 

Agnew, W. H., Capt., Aid-dc-camp to Commander-in-chief, posted to Cawnnore ' 

C. Aug. 28. 

Anderson, J., 2d Lieut. Artill. , from 1st comp. 3d ball., to 2d troop 2d briir 
Horse Artill. — C. Aug. 3. 6 ‘ 

Andrews, E., Ens., posted to 14th N. 1. — 13. Aug. 10*. 

Arniel, P. C. N., Mr., adin. Cadet and prom, to Ens. — 13. Sept. (i. 

Atkinson, H. Mr., Surgeon, to he Secretary to the Mint Committee. — M. Sept. 14. 

Alexander, R., Capt., 48th N. I., to be Dep. Assist.-Ouar.-Mast. Gen.-Central 
Division, v. White. — M. Sept. 7. 

Armstrong, E. Sub.-Assist.-Com.-Gen., Lieut., to be Dcp.-Assist.-Com.-Oen., v. 
M‘Lcod. — M. Aug. 21. 

Alexander, J. Lieut., 7th Lt. Cav. to be Capt., v. W.itKins prom. — M. Aug. 23. 

Arbnthnot, G. Lieut, and Adj., 3dLt. Cav., to visit the Piesidency for health. — 
M. Oct. 4. 

Aston, H , Lieut. 1 Oth N. I., on fuil. to sea for health. — B. Aug. 22. 

Bertram, A., Mr., ad in. Cadet and prom, to Ens. — B. Sept. 6. 

Boyc, C. H., Mr., adm. Cadet of Ai till, and prom, to 2d Lieut. — B. Aug. 30. 

Borradaile, H. Air., to be Sen.- Assist, to the Judge and Session Judge of Aimed- 
nuggiir for Candeish. — 13. Sept. 1. 

Blanc, D. A., Mr., to be Fust Assist, to the Judge and Session Judge of Poonah, 
to be stationed nt Sholnporc. — B. Sept. 1. 

Blenkinsop, the Rev. Win. T., to be Milit. Chaplain at St. Thomas’s Mount, — 
M. Aug. 31. 

Busbby, Charles M., Esq., to be Register to the Prov. Court of Appeal and Cir- 
cuit for the Centre Div. — M. Aug. 31. 

Blake, M.,T., Ens., 56th N. I., posted to Lucknow. — 1\ Aug. 28. 

Burke, W. A., (M. I).,) Inspector of Hospitals, posted to Cawnpore. — (’. Aug, 28. ' 

Beatson, W. S., Major, Dep. Adj. -Gen , posted to Cawnpore. — C. Ang. 28. 

Bryant, J., Lieut.* Col., Ju'lge-Ad\ocate-Gen , posted to C awnpore. — C. Aug. 28. 

Battqn, T., Capt., 61/tli N. 1., app. to command the Ctmi.-m-Chicf’s escort Ip 
Cawnpore. — C. Aug. 28. 

Brjnd, F., 1st Lieut., rein, from 3d to 1st Troop, 1st Biig. Horse Artillciy. — 

C. Aug. 28. 

Barclay, J., Capt., 4th Light Cav., on fuilough to the Piesulcncy for health.— 
C. Aug. 28. 

Bafrett, W., Veterin. Surg., posted to 6th Light Cav. at Sultan pore, BcDarcs.— 

C. Aug. 31. 

Burroughs, W., Capt., Fort Adj., on furl, to the Presidency.— C. Aug. 31. 

Boyd, G., Capt., 50th N. 1., to act as Fort Adj., in the absence of Capt. Bur- 
roughs. — C. Aug. 31. . . 

Burn, H. P., Lieut., to act ns Intcrp. and Quart.-Mastcr, 1st N. I., during the 
absence of Lieut. Fisher. — C. Aug. 31. 

Bourdieu, Capt., 43d N. L, to do duty w'ith 27th regiment.— C. Aug. 31. 

Burnett, C., Lieut., 8th N. J., to visit the Presidency.— C. Aug. 31. 

Baker, O., Lieut., Artill., rem. from 7th Comp. 6th Butt., to 1st Comp. 4th Batt. 
r— G, Aug. 3. 
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Brownlow, H. B., Mr., to be Assist, to the Magis. anj to the Coll, of BaTeilly.— • 
C. Aug. 2. 

Brooke, G. P., 68th N. I., Ens., to do duty with the 59th N. I. at. Bamckpore.— 
C. Aug. 3. 

Bartleraan, J., Lieut., 44th !N. I., Interp. and Quart.-Mast., to remain at the 
Presidency for health. — C. Aug. 3. 

Beresford, J., Lieut., 6th Extra N. I., to proceed on the River for health. — C. 
Aug. 3. 

Bradwood, C., Ena., 3d N. I., to be Lieut., vice Clarke, deceased.— B. Aug. 3. 

Bertram, Alex. D., to succeed as Assist -Surg. — B. Aug. 10. 

Bowstead, Joseph, Mr., to succeed as Assist.-Surg. — B. Aug. 10. 

Belly, F., Cadet, prom, to be 2d Lieut. Engineers, — B. Aug. 10. 

Browne, J., Lieut.-Col., Infan., to take rank on the augmentation. — B. Aug. 10. 

Blackley, G. W., Capt., 13th N. I., to be Major, vice Stampa, prom. — B. Aug. 10. 

Brett, H. W., Cadet, posted to Artill., to rank as Lieut. — B. Aug. 16. 

Baker, W., Ens., posted to 1st Gren. Regt. — B. Aug. 16. 

Ball, J. C., Ens., posted to 11th N. 1. — B. Aug. 16. 

Browne, Lewis, Ens., posted to 5th N. 1. — B. Aug. 16. 

Barnett, John, Ens., posted to 1st Gren. N. I. — B. Aug. 16. 

Burn, Wilson, Mr., admitted Assist.-Surg. — B. Aug. 16. 

Browne, R., Mr., (M.D.,) admitted Assist.-Surg. — B. Aug. 16. 

Buddo, D., Mr., (M.D.,) admitted Assist.-Surg. — B. Aug. 16. 

Brooks, John, Lieut., 2d Light Cav., to be Capt., v. Rose, deceased. — B. Sept. 8. 

Browne, A. W., Capt., 11th N. 1., to be Inspector of Hill Forts in the Deccan. — 
B. Sept. 12. 

Bell, J., Assist.-Surg., to be attached to the Residency at Tanjore. — M. Sept. 25. 

Bishop, C. T. G., Lieut. -Col.-Com., 28th N. I., to command Tricliinopoly till the 
arrival of Lieut.-Col. Farran. 

Butler, C., Lieut., 1st Europ. Regt., on furl, to Europe for health. — M. Oct. 5. 

Blackburne, T., Ens., posted to 2d N. I. — M. Oct. 5. 

Brice, H. S., Assist.-Surg., posted to 42d N. 1. — M. Sept. 27. 

Buller, C., Lieut., 1st Europ. Regt., to visit Presidency ior health. — M. Oct. 4. 

Buchanan, J., Lieut, and Brevet Capt , 1st Light Cav., to be Barrack-Mast, at the 
Presidency, vice Russell, prom. — M. Sept. 14. 

Bond, F., Capt., Artill., to be Commis. of Stores at Prince of Wales’s Island, 
vice Brooke, deceased. — M. Sept. 14. 

Bushby, C. M., Esq., to be Register to the Provin. Court for the Western Div. — 
M. Sept. 14. 

Briggs, J., Lieut., 13th N. I., to be Capt., vice Wilson, prom.— M. Sept. 7. 

Bevon, H. C., Ens., 13th N. I., to be Lieut., vice Biiggs, prom. — M. Sept. 7. 

Baldwin, J. T., Lieut. Artill., to be Adj. to 3d batt., vice Bayle, on furlough to 
Europe. — M. Aug. 24. 

Bullock, S., Capt., 2d Light Cav., to be Major, vice Clubley, prom. — M. Aug. 24. 

Cavayc, W. Lieut., 21st N. I., to act as Dep.-Assist.-Quart.-Mast.-Gen., in the 
absence of Lieut. Burnes. — B. Sept. 19. 

Crucklow, II., Lieut., to be acting Adj. to the wing of the 22d N. I. — B. Aug. 30. 

Cazalet, Capt., Commis. Depart, of the Poonah Troops, resigned his charge from 
bad health. — B. Sept. 19. 

Clarke, G. R., Mr., to be 1st Assist, to the Resident at Delhi, and Agent to the 
Gov.-Gen. for the Affairs of Rajpootana. — C. Aug. 17. 

Clarke, S.; Esq., to be Register to the Zillah Court of Chittoor.— M. Aug. 31. 

Colebrooke, Sir J. E., Bart., to be Resident and Commis. at Delhi, and Agent to 
the Gov.-Gen. for the Affairs of Rajpootana. — C. Aug. 24. 

Caine, A. D. C., Capt., Staff, on furlough on the River for health.— C. Aug. 24. 

Chilcott, J., Ens., rein, from 10th to 6th Extra N. I., as junior of hiB grade. — C. 
Aug. 25. 

Carnegy, W., Ens., posted to 60th N. I., at Meerut. — C. Aug. 28. 

Cowpar, A., Ens., to do duty with the 59th N. I., at Barrackpore.-*~C. Atig. 28. 

Cotton, C., Lieut., Aid-de-Camp to Com.-in-Chief, posted to Cawnpore.— C. 
Aug. 28. 
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duftlifift, R. H., Lieut.-Col., Commis.-Gen., posted to Cawnpore.— C. Aug. 28, 

Crawley, J., Conductor, on furlough to the Presidency for health.— C. Aug. 28. 

Campbell, G., Lieut., Horse Artill., on furl, to Bareilly for health.— C. Aug. 28.* 

Cockburn, H. De W., 2d ,Lieut. Artill., rein, from 2d Comp. 4th Batt., to 1st 
Comp. 3d Batt. — C. Aug. 3. 

Curphey, W., Capt. Artill., rem. from 1st Comp. 3d Batt., to 7th Comp. 6th Batt. 

‘ — C. Aug. 3. t _ 

Campbell, G., Lieut. Artill., posted to 4th Troop, 3d Brigade, Horse Artillery.— 
C. Aug. 3. 

Clemishaw, T., Assist. -Surg., to do duty with the 67th N. I. — C. Aug. 3. 

Christie, Cadet, to do duty with 2d Brigade Horse Artillery. — C. Aug. 4. 

Castell, J., Surg., 7th Light Cav., to visit the Presidency. — C. Aug. 3. 

Curtis, C. J., Cadet, prom, to Ens. — B. Aug. 10. 

Constable, G., Lieut., 13th N. I., to be Capt., v. Blackley, prom. — B. Aug. 10. 

Cruickshanks, W. I)., Lieut., 17th N. 1., to be Capt., v. Luyken, prom.— B, 
Aug. 10. 

Curry, R. C., Lieut., 17th N. I., to be Capt., v. Kingston, deceased. — B. Aug. 10. 

Cam, C. C., Ens., posted to 14th N. I. — B. Aug. 16. 

Cristall, J., Ens., posted to 8tli N. 1. — B. Aug. 16. 

Collier, C. F. M., Adm. Assist. Surg. — B. Aug. 16. 

Caghlan, W. Lieut. Artill., to have charge of the Ordnance Store Dep. — B. 
Sept. 13. 

Cleather, T., Lieut., Artill., to act as Adj. to the Golundauze batt. during the ab- 
sence of Lieut. White — B. Sept. 16. 

Crawley, C., Capt., to be Brig. Major v. Rose dec. — B. Sept. 13. 

Cazalet, W. Capt., 13th N.I., app. to the charge of Commiss. duties, with 
troops proceeding from Poonah. — B. Sept. 13. 

Corbet, P., Capt., 12th N.I., on furl, to Eur. for health. — M. Sept. 21. 

Colbeck, H., Ens , 4th N. 1., on furlough to Europe for health. — M. Sept. 25. 

Catton, F. C., Lieut., Assist, to the Superintend. Engin. in Malabar and Canara, 
to be attached to the force in Dooab. — M. Sept. 25. 

Cole, R. M., admitted Assist. Surg., and app. to do duty at Fort St. George.— M. 
Oct. 2. 


Cotton, E. G., Ens., posted to 10th N. I.— M. Oct. 5. 

Compton, C. F., Ens., posted to 21st N.J. — M. Oct. 5. 

Coxwell, J. A. S., Ens., posted to 43d N .1. — M. Oct. .'k 
Croft, 2d Lieut., posted to 2d hath Artill.— M. Sept. 27. 

Clubley, J. K., Major, 3d Light Cav. to visit Neilghcrry Hills for health.— M. 
Oct 4 

Coffin j J. C., Lieut., 12th N.I., to be Fort Adj. at Fort St. George, v. Wilson.— 

M. Sept. 14. „ . . . 

Chinnery, U. C., Lieut., 4th N.I., to he Adj , v. Church dec— M. Sept. 14. 

Cox, R. T., Lieut., 12th N.I., to be Adj., v. Peil.— M. Sept. 14. 

Clubley, J. K., Major, 2d L. Cav., to take rank, v. i aiker, dec.— M. Aug. 24. 
Claridge, T. S., sen. Lieut., 34th C. L. I., to he Captain, v. Hodgson, retired.— M. 
Aug. 24. 

Drummond, Lieut.- Colonel, Inspecting-Engir.ecr, Surat Division of the army, 
permitted to visit the Presidency.— B. Sept. 14. 

Davis, John, Lieut, llth N. 1., to take charge of the Cominis. Depart, of the 
Poonah troops, v. Cazatel. — B. Sept. 19- 
Dampier, W., Mr., to be Commissioner in the Sunderlninds.— C. Aug. 23. 
Downes, E.T., Assist. Sure., on futl. to Penang and Singapore.— C.Aiig. 23. 
Davis W W. Maior, 18th N. I., on furl., at Presidency for health.— C. Aug. 31. 
Dawkins, F. H., Lieut., Aid-de-Camp, to the Com.- in-Chicf, posted to Cawnpore. 


Douganf U R. F.! Lieut., Extra Aide-dc-Camp, to Com.-in-Chief, posted to Cawn- 

De P Lan^?'jt!f'Mr, to be Register of.the Zillah Court, Ferruckabad.-C. An- 
gust 2. 
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D’Oyly, T., Lieut, (Brevet Capt.,) to act as Adjutant to the'tki&cbtaftflij^&ih 
batt. of ArtilL, at Dum-Cum.— C. August3* 1 R 1 ,noInu>) 

P»lziell, Lieut., Artil., appointed Aid>de-Camp to the Gov. Gen.— G( Aug^';'' 
DashwOod, F., 1st. Lieut., (Adj.) to come on the strength of the 
, iPataon, prom. — C. Augst. 3. _• ' ' . H *•»»■ *»>»* 

Dallard, W., Assist-Surg., to rejoin the 5th hatt. 6f Artill, — C, Aug. 3. 1 
Dcnty, H. F., Major, 53d N. I., to visit the Presidency. — C. Ang. 4; 11 "UnnJ 
Prever, T., Assist.-Surgeon, (M. D.,) rcm.from 53d to lltli Ni I.— C.' Attt."4l 
Down, J. S., Lieut., 1st Gren. r eg., placed at disposal of 1 Coml-itr^Chwf.^ 
B. Aug. 9. ' H > >> 

Davidson, D. D., Lieut., 17th N. I., placed at disposal of Com. Chiefs— 
B. Aug. 3. ' u 1 •"'»*> 

Pavia,- IV Lieut., 11th N. I., to be Capt. v. Molesworth, prom.— ^-B. Aug. 

Dickson, T., Lieut. 13th N. I., to he Capt., v. Roberts, proin.-MBi'Aug.-lOy 1 
Dun, George, Ens., posted to 3d N. 1. — B. Aug.*16. '• ' "i ' •»' ■■ •«» 

Donaldson, A. C., adm, Cadet, and piom. to Ens. — B. Sept. 6. i ' " af 

Denton, the Rev: R. A., permitted to place his serv. at the disposal of the Go J 
yemment of Fort Cornwallis. — M. Oct. 2. i . , . i H 

Eifskipe, Mr., to be jun. Assist, to the Judge, and Session Judge of Almcdnuggu^ 
fpr Candeish.— B. Sept. 1. ; , - 

Ellis, J. G., Ens. 69th N. 1., on furl, to China, and the Cape of Good Hopp for 1 
health. — C. Aug. 3. > <: 

Echalaz, C. A., Cadet, prom, to Ens. — B. Aug. 10, - . . i » 

Elwood, C. W., Lieut. Col. Inf. to take rank, v. Shuldham, prom.— 1L Aug. 10. H 
Elder, J., Major, 1st Eur. regt. to he Lieut. Col. v. Maw, prom. — B. Aug. 10. ‘1 

Eastwriche, W. J., Ens., posted to 12th N. I.— B. Aug. 16. • ■ i 

Edmonds, Thos., Mr., Adm. Cadet, and prom, to Ens.— B. Sept. 6. . <> U 

Elden, A., Lieut., 1st Eur. reg. to lie JVrsonal Biigadc Maj. to the officer com- 
manding the Dooab field force. — B. Sept. 13, . .!! 

pwing, J., Major, 1st N . I., to visit the Presidency for health. — M. 20. " H 

Fallon, D., Assist. Surg. returned to duty. — B. Aug. 31. ' 11 11 

Finch, the Hon. J., Lieut. Col., (C. B.) Military Sec. to Com. in Chief, poBted to* 
Cawnpore. — C. Aug. 28. • ! /j ! * 

Fisher; J., Lieut., 1st N. 1., to visit Gorruchpore. — C. Aug. 3. ’ ! ^ 

French, P. S n Lieut., 23d N. 1., to beQuar.Mas.and Inter, v. Ramsay*— B.'Aug. 
Frederick, E., Lieut.-Col., returned to bis duty. — B. Aug. 10. 1 " * ' 

Frederick, J. E., 15ns., 18th N. I., to be Lieut. V. Felly, dec.— B. July i9. 11 ^ 

Fearon, I\, Major, 6th N. I., to he Lient.-Col. v. Tovey, retlred.-^B/Aug. BJ 1 . 
Fisher, G., Lieut., Pith N. I., to be Capt. v. Reid, prom. — B. Aug. 10*. 1 J’ • /J ’ 1 * 
Forster, J. T., Lieut,, 15th N. I., to he Capt. v. Saunders, prom.— B: Aug / . 10. * 

Fafcoe^ J., Lieut. 6thN. L, to be Capt. v. Taylor, prom.— B. Aug. 10/ 7 ' 1 ’ ^ 

Frederick, T. L., Ens. posted to 25th N. I. — B. Aug. 16. ^ ' ' 

Fortune^ K, Liflit., 26th N. 1., to be Adj. of the Isativc Vot. Batt^B: ! Sept l 'l3‘.^ 
Fleming, H. S., Assist. Surg., (M. I).,) to be permanent Assist, and fiosp. 'Stbi'e- 
^ceperin the Garrison Fort George. — M. Sept 25. 1 ' ' - ’ ■ ' '" n l1 

Farran, C., Lieut.-Col. Com. 14th N. I., to command Trichinopoly, v. Wih(itL ) 'bn 
furl. — M. Oct. 2. 1 •• “u H 


Fraaef/H., sen. Cornet 5th Cav., to he Lieut, v. Gaitskell, invalided.— M.' Aiigi24j 
Furloge, W. T., Ens., 31th C L. I., to be Lieut, v. Claridge, prom. — M. Au{p 24. ( 
Graftoh, A., Capt., Surveyor in the Deccan, services placed at the disposal, Of the, 
Com. in- Chief.— B. Sept. 15. t ' j 

Green, Edw., Mr., Adm. Cadet of Tnf. and prom, to Ens. — B. Aug. 30, , ' /' ‘ j. 
Graham, D., Ens., posted to 31st N. I., Neemuch.— C. Aug. 29. / / ' ] " j 

Grant, C., 1st Lieut, rent, from 1st to 3d troop 1st brigade Hqrst} Aft(U.^C ri 
Aug. 28. i , , 

Grarit, CPS'., Assist. Surg. posted to 4th extra reg. — C. Aug. ,3, 1 , ) P 

Ghritskell, L'ietlt. Artil, to do duty with the div. at Benares.— C. Aug. 4, , 
Garrett, W. T., Lieut., Artill., to be Adj. and Quav, Mgs, tp 2d Batt,jV. 

, ■ -.U .,i.CI 
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Griffiths, C., Capt,, 37th N. I., to visit the Presidency. — C. Aug. 3. 1 

Gordon, T. R., Lieut., 2.1th N. I., on furl, to sea for health.— B. Aug. 9. 
Garraway, C<, Lieut.-Col., Inf., to take rank on the augmentation. — B. Aug. 10. 
Gibbon, J., Major, 5th N. I., to be Lieut.-Col., v. Pierre, prom. — U, Aug. 10. 
Gordon, W., Major, 1 1th N.I., to be Lieut.-Col. v. Robertson, prom.— B. Aug. 10. 
Graham, J., Major, 12th N. I., to he. Lieut.-Col. v. Meall, prom.— B. Aug. 10. 
Gunter, H. S., Ens., posted to 2d Kur. reg.— B. Aug. l(i. 

Gwinnett* J., Ens., posted to 4th N. I.— B. Aug. 16. 

Goslin, tN„ Ens., posted to 15th N. I. — B. Aug. 16. 

Goodfellow, W. B., Lieut., to be Assist, to the Supcrint. Engin. at the Prfesi- 
dcncyi — JB. Sept. 12. < • 

Goodenough, E., Ens., posted to Inf. Depot. — M. Oct. 5. 

Grant, C., Lieut.-Col., (C. B.) of his Majesty’s 54th leg. to command the troops 
in Malabar and Canara, v. M‘Bean, on furl. — M. Sept. 14. 

Gunthorpe, J. H., Lieut., 2d brig. Horse Artill. on furl, to Musilipatarti, for 
health — M. Sept. 20. 

Grant, J. Lieut. 5th Light Cav. to take rank, v. Forster, res. — M. Aug. 24. 

Hopkins, H., Lieut., 1st Extra Batt., to be Adj. Gtli N. I. v. Hunter. — B. Sept. 19, 
Hnnter, C.* Lieut., 16th N. I., to be Adj. 1st Extra Batt. v» Hopkins.— B. 
Sept. 19. 

Hislop, W., Lieut., to be second Assist, to the President at Delhi, and Agent to 
the Gov.-Gen. for the affairs of Rajpoota. — C. Aug. 17. 

Ilaselwood, A. M., Mr., adm. Cadet of Inf., and prom, to Ens. — B. August 30. ' 
Hamilton* C. W., Lieut. Col., rem. fiom 64th N. I. to 1st Ear. reg. — C. Aug. 25.* 
Hunter, J., Mhjor, 58th N. 1., to remain at Presidency on account of the state Of 1 
his wound. — C. Aug. 25. ! 

Harrington, T. L., Cadet, posted to 6th Light Cav., Sultanporc, Benares. — C. 1 

Aug. 28. 1 

Hamilton, J. J., Capt., Assist. Adj. Gen. posted to Cawnpore. — C. Aug. 28. 

Hart, Assist. Burg., app. to 52d N. 1. to join the Wing at Aliyab. — C. Aug. 28. 1 

Hastings, W. C., Ens., rem. from 53d to 51st N. I. — C. Aug. 2. I 

Holmes, ,G„ Capt., 7th N. L on full, to the Presidency.— C. Aug, 2. < 

Hay, J., Lieut., 40th reg., N. 1., to be Adj. v. Kobe.— C. Aug. 4. ^ > 

Hewitt, W. A., Capt., 5th N. I. to oe Major, v. Gibbon, prom. — B. Aug, 16, l 

Hughes* Gj A., Lieut., 15th N. I., on I'm 1. to sea for health. — B. Aug* 18. I 

Hortridge, S. H., Ens., posted to 18th N. 1. — B. Aug. 16. ^ 1 

Hamilton, W., Cornet, posted to 1st Light Cav. — B. Aug. 16. . i 

Hamilton, W, A., Cornet, posted to 2d Light Cav. — B. Aug. 16. 

Hay, W. F., Cornet, posted to 3d Light Cav. — B. Aug. 16. 1 

Hayea^D., Ens,, 28th N. L, perm, to resign. — M. Sept, 14. 

Humphreys, S. J., Assist. Surg., 5th L. Cav., on furl, to Neilglierry Hills, for 
health. — M. Sept. 

Hitchins, B. R., Capt., 31st N. I., to be Dep. Adj. Gen. of the Army, v. Caddell, 
retired. — M. Sept. 7. 

Hunter, G., Sen., Major, 13th N. I., to be Lieut. Col. v. Caddell, retired.— M. 
jjSept. 7. 

Hammond, P., 1st Lieut. Artill. to be Capt. v. Brooke, dee.— M. Sept. 14. 

Hill, J., Tump. Sub., Assist. Com. Gen. to be Sub. Assist. Com. Gen. v. M Leod. 

Harrington, W. D., Lieut, 7th L. Cav., to be Capt. v. Bullock. M. Aug. 24. 

Haig, J. R., Capt., 34th C. L. I., to take rank, v. Hart, ret.— M. Aug., 24. 

Hochin, J. W., Ens., posted to 18th N. 1. B. Aug. 16. > 

Hudson, R., Ens., posted to 2d Gien. N. I. — B. Aug. 16. > 

Iiogg.C, R., Ens., posted to 2d Fair, reg.— B. Aug. 16. ’ » 

Hofm^y, K. J., Ens., posted to 26tli N. I. — B. Aug. 16. > ' 

Hawkins, A. S., Ens., 8th N. I., to be Lieut., v. Sandwitli, prom.— B. Sept 8, > 

Head, C. Capt., of H:M/s 2 Foot, to be Dcp. Assist. guar. Mast Geo. toGW 
detach, proceeding on field serv. from Poonan. B. Sept. 13. » T • 1 

Higatt, C., Lieut., 1st Eur. reg., to act as Adj. during the absence oflueut, 
Elder. B. Sept. 12. 
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Halliwell, John, the Rev., app. to the charge of the Black Town Chapel, ospital, 
and Jail. — M. Oct. 2. 

Hillyard, H. T., Ens., posted Inf. Depot. — M. Oct. 5. 

Howison, J., Capt., 6th N. I., to do duty with 2d N. I. — M. Oct. 3, 

Jennings, W. R., Mr., to be Collector of Patna. — C. Aug. 23. 

Johnson, W. T., Lieut., 26th N. I., on furlough, to the Presidency for health.— 
C. Aug. 24. 

Johnstone, G. H., Capt., 26th N. I., on furlough, at the Presidency for health,- 
C. Aug. 25. 

Johnson, W., Ens., posted to 28th N. I. — B, Aug. 16. 

Jessop, John, Mr., admitted Cadet, and prom, to Ens. — B. Sept. 6. 

Jeffries, R., Major, 6th L. C., transfeired to Invalid Estab. — M. Sept. 7. 
Kempland, G. A., Capt., 8th N. 1., on furlough to Presidency. — C. Aug. 2. 
Kenipe, R. R., First Lieut., Art., removed from -lth troop, 2nd Brig, to 4th troop 
3d Brig. — C. Aug. 3. 

King, C. P., Major, 4th Light Cav. on furlough. — C.Aug. 3. 

Keys, W., Lieut., 5th N. I., placed at disp. of Cotnmandcr-in-Chicf. — B. Aug. 9. 
Kingston, B., Capt., 17th N. 1., to take rank v. Ellis dec. — B. Aug. 10. 

Kennedy, H. S., sen., Ensign, 18th N. I., to be Lieut, v. Holland res. — M. 
Aug. 24. 

Lowis, J., Mr., to be Collect, of l’atna. — C. Aug. 23. 

Le Geyt, P. W., Mr , to be Act. Sen.- Assist, to the Judge and Session Judge of 
Almednuggur and Candcish. — B. Sept. 1. 

Law, M., Capt., Dep.-Com. of stores at the Presidency, to visit Poonah. — B. 
Aug. 17. 

Laurance, Thomas, Mr., to succeed as Assist.-Surg. — B. Aug. 10. 

Long, S., Capt., 2d Assist. Com.-Gen. in Cutch, to visit the Presidency. — B. 
Aug. 10. 

Lodwich, P., Lieut.'Col., Inf., to take rank v. Hogg, prom. — B. Aug. 10. 
Luyken, J. H. M., Capt., 17th N. I., to be Major v. Sykes prom. — B. Aug. 10. 
Leighton, A., Capt., 21st N. I., to be Major v. Noble proui. — B. Aug. 10. 

Lang, W., Lieut., 21st N. I., to be Capt. v. Leighton prom. — B. Aug. 10. 

Lynch, E. P., Ens., posted to 16th N. I.— B. Aug. 16. 

Lush, C., Mr., M. D., adm. Assist.-Surg. — B. Aug. 16. 

Laurence, C., Mr., M. D., admitted Assist.-Surg. — B. Aug. 16. 

Lee, B. W., Lieut.-Col., Uth N. 1., leturncd to duty Sept. 17, rein, to 43d N. I.— 
M. Oct. 5. 

Lowe, T., Ens., posted to 43d N. 1. — M. Oct. 5. 

Leatham, J. G., Ens.. rein, from 1st to 3.kl N. 1. — M. Sept. 28. 

Lord, H. F., Lieut., 5tli Light Cav. to take rank, v. Gorton, dec. — M. Aug. 24. 

Metcalfe, Sir C. T., Bart., to be Provisional Member of the Supreme Council of 
Fpit William. — C. Aug. 24. 

Moore, R. F., Hon., to be Assist, to the Superintend, and Political Agent at 
Ajmere. — C. Aug. 17. 

Moore, J., Major, Artill., returned to duty. — B. Aug. 28. 

Manoe, David, Ens., 2d N. I., to be Lieut, v. Handy, dec. — B. Sept. 4. 
Montgomerie, E., Mr., to be sen. Assist, to the Judge, and Criminal Judge in the 
Northern Concan. — B. Sept. 1. 

Mackenzie, J., Capt., 2d Assist. Hon. Com. Stud, in charge of the Buxan Depot, 
on furl, to the Presidency. — C. Aug. 31. 

M‘Laren, J., Capt. 16th N. I., on furl, to the Presidency, for health. — C. Aug.24. 
Muston, E., Surgeon, 58th N. I., on furl, to the Presidency. 

Molyncux, Sub.-Assist. Vet. Surg., 1st Light Cav., to be enrolled on the list of 
apothecaries. C. Aug. 25. 

Maule, W. M., Ens., posted to 7th N. I., Bcrhampore. — C. Aug. 28. 

Morrison, R., Ens., to do duty with the 44th N. I., at Dacca.— C. Aug. 24. 
Mundy, G. C., Capt,, Aid-de-camp to Com,*in-Chief, posted to Cawnpore.—C. 
Aug. 28. 
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Macdonald, Lieut.- Col. (K. II.) Adj. Gen. of his Majesty’s forces posted to 
Cawnpore. — C. Aug. 28. 

M‘Clintosh, G. F., Lieut. 1th Light Cav., on furl, to the Presidency. — C. Aug. 28. 
Mathews, Lieut. 43d N. I.. to do duty with the hist N. I. — C. Aug. 31. 

Mason, C. O., Capt. 10th Light Cav. on furl, to Presidency. — C. Aug. 31. 
M‘Bcan, G., 1st Lieut. Artill. rcm. from 4th troop 3d brig, to the 4th foot 2d 
brig. — C. Aug. 3. 

Montgomerie, W., Assist. Surg. Assist, to the Medical Charge of the detach- 
ment of the (ith Batt. Artill. at Dum-Dum. — C. Aug. 3. 

Marten, Mr. T. P., to be Assist, to the Magis. and to the Collec. of Bareilly. — 
C. Aug. 2. 

M'Murdo, A. E., Lieut, to Artil. as lnterp. and Ouar. Mas. to the 33d. N. I. — C. 
Aug. 3. 

Mercer, S., Capt. 35th N. 1., to visit the Presidency — C. Aug. 3. 

Mainwaring, C ,J., 1st N. I., to visit the Presidency. — C. Aug. 3. 

Melville, P. M., Lieut. 7th rcgl. placed at disp. of Com.-in-Cluef. — B. Aug. 9. 
Macvish, Colin, Assist. Surg. returned to duty — B. Aug. 10. 

Miller, W. A., Lieut. Madras llifle Corps, on furl, to sea — B. Aug. 10. 

Morse, J., Lieut. Inf. to take rank, v. retired. B. Aug. 10. 

Maw, N. C., Lieut.-Col. Inf. to take rank, v. Prother, dec. — B. Aug. 10. 

Meall, W., Licut.-Col. Inf. to take rank, v. Egan, piom. — B. Aug. 10. 
M'Keevcn, P. Capt. (ith N. I., to be Major, v. Fearon, prom. — B. Aug. 10. 
Molesworth, J. T., Capt. 11th N. 1., to be Major, v. Gordon, prom. — B.Aug. 10. 
Macan, Samuel, Ens. posted to 17th N. 1. — B. Aug. 10. 

Mitchell, W. C., Ens. posted to 13th N. 1. — B. Aug. 10. 

Mitchell, T., Lieut., 15th N. 1., to be Qtiai. Mas. and lnterp. v. Sandwith, prom. 
— B. Sept. 6. 

Meadows, A., Ens., 18th N. 1., to be Lieut, v. Doherty, dec. — B. Sept, 13. 
Macpherson, S. C., Ens , rein, from Oth to 8th N. 1. — l\l. Sept. 20. 

Mawdsley, 2d Li hit., posted to 2d Bat. of Ai til. — M. Sept. 27. 

Macauley, C., Maj., and Col., rcm. fioin 10th to 52d N. 1. — M. Oct. 4. 

M‘ Curdy, E. A., Capt., 27th N. h, leave of absence enlarged.— M. Oct. 4. 
Montgomery, II., Lieut. 1st Brig. Horse At til., to visit Nellore. M. Oct. 4. 
M‘Leod, A., Lieut. 5th Lt. Cav., to visit the Presidency. — M Oct. 4. • 

Molony, E, Mr., to be officiating Secietaiy to Government in the General 
Department. — C. Sept. 20. 

Mackenzie, H., Lieut. 34th C. L. I., to take v. llaig, prom.— M. Aug. 24. 
M‘Neil, M., sen., Lieut. Lt. 0th Cav., to be Capt. v. Resell, prom.— M. Sept. 14. 
Munsey, T. A. A., Lieut. 1st Lt. Cav., to he Adj v. Mulken. — M. Sept. 14. 
M‘Lean, T., sen., Ens. 39th N. I , to be Incut v. Warren, dec.— M. Sept. 14. 
M‘Leod, R., Capt., Dep.-Assist. Commis.-Gen., to he Assist.- Coinims.-Gen. v. 


Tullork. — M. Aug. 24. 

Nisbet, J., Assist.-Surg. to do duty with the 17th hoot. C. Aug. 28. 

Noble, G., Maj. 21st N. I., to be Lieut.-Col. v. Lodwick, prom.— B. Aug. 10. 
Nettlefold, W. S., Ens., posted to 3d N. I.— B. Aug. l(i. 

Nelson, T., Ens., posted to 21st N. I.— B. Aug 1(5. n . 0 

Nicolls, Sir J., Maj.-Gen., (II. C. B.) prom., to proceed to Calcutta.— M. Oct. 2. 
Nicolay, T. F., Ens., posted to 29th N. 1. M. Oct. a. 

Newmarch, W., Maj. 7th Lt. Cav., to Licut.-Col. v. Reddell, prom.— M. Aug. 24 
Otley, P. D., Brig.-Maj., to accompany the troops to Poonah, and to have charge 
of the Bazar Dcp. — B. Sept. 19. . tl . . . . „ . 

Ogilvy, D., Lieut. 15th N. 1., on furl, to Barrielly for health.— C. Aug. 28. 

0‘Dwyer, J., Assist.-Surg., app. to Rungporc, Lt. Inf.— C. Aug. 3- 

Oliver, E., Assist.-Surg., 4th Extra Regiment, to proceed to the Picsidencv. 

Oldfieldf cf J 3 ,’ Lieut. 4th Reg., to do duty with 2d Extra N. I., at Futtegueir. 

Ore^A.fueut. 1st Eur. Reg., rem., to 25th Reg., brought on the effective 
strength v. Watts, prom. — B. Aug. 10. 

Outran), T., Lieut, to Executive Engineer at 1 otmau.— u. £>ept, a. 
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0‘Connor, H. E. C., Lieut. 32d N. I., returned to duty.— rM. Sept. 19. 

Orn, 2d Lieut., posted to 2d Bat. Artil.— M. 27. 

Onslow, W. C., sen., Ens., 44th N. I., to be Lieut, v. Baben, dec. — M. Sept 14 
Otler, R. F., Lieut. 28th N. 1., to be an Assist.-Surveyor of the 2d Clas 
— M. Sept. 14. 

Pelly, F., 2d Lieut. Engineers, app. Assist, to the Execut/Engin. atPoonah. — B» 
Sept. 14. 

Prior, Lieut, 21st N. I., to take charge of the Ordnance Dep. in the absence o 
Lieut. Stanton.— B. Sept. 19. 

Pitcher, Billinghurst, Mr., admitted Veterinary Surgeon. — B. Aug. 30. 

Pearce, C., Capt. 22th N. I., to superintend the posting of the young Cadets.— 
C. Aug. 28. 

Parry, R. B., Veterin. Surg., posted to 1st Brig, of Horse Artill., at Cawnpore. 
— C. Aug. 31. 

Palsgrave, J. H., Assist. Surg. on furl., to the Presidency. — C. Aug. 5. 

Paton, James, 1st Lieut., rem. from 2d Troop 2d Brig. Horse Artill. to the 1st 
Comp. 6th Batt. — C. Aug. 3. 

Page, H. E., Capt. Staff, on leave for health. — C. Aug. 3. 

Pew, J., Capt. 4th N. I., on furl, to sea for health. — B. Aug. 3. 

Parr, Samuel, Ens., 22<1 N. I., to be Lieut., v. Barlow, deceased. — B. Aug. 10. 
Pierce, T., Lieut. Col. Inf., to take rank, v. Staunton, dec. — B. Aug. 10. 

Preston, J. J., Lieut. Col. Inf., to take rank, v. Medford, dec.— B. Aug. 10. 
Pulling, G. C., Lieut. 2d Eur. reg., to be Capt. v. Watkins, prom. — B. Aug 10. 
Pearson, E., Major 15th N. L, to be Lieut. Col., v. Stanley, prom. — B. Aug 10. 
Pope, J., Lieut. 17th N. 1. to take rank, v. Campbell, dee. — B. Aug. 10. 

Phipps, W, P., Lieut., 22d N. I., on furl, to Eur. for health. — B. Sept. 12. 

Peil, E., Lieut. 12th N. I., to be Quat. Mast., &c., v. Coffin. — M. Sept. 14. 

Palmer, J.. Capt. 5th L. Cav., on full, to Neilgherry hills for health. — M. 

Sept. 20. ' 

Perrier, Thos., Lieut, and Adj. 5th N. I., on furl, to Neilgherry hills, for health. 
— M. Sept. 20. 

Prescott, R., Cornet, posted to 3d L. Cav., — M. Oct. 5. 

Poofe, Lieut., 5th N. I., to do duty with the 23d regt. Light Inf. — M. Oot. 5, 

Ramsay, H. N.„ Lieut. 21th N. I., to act as Quart. Mrst. and Intcrp.to the 1st 
Extra Batt., in the absence of Lieut. Woodburn.— B. Sept. 19. 

Roe, T., Capt., to take charge of the Assist. Adj, Geo. Office, Guicawan Subsi- 
diary Force, in the absence of Capt. T. Leighton. — B. Sept. 19. 

Rebe, Lieut, and Adj. 35th N. I. to be Intcrp. and Quar. Mast, of the 58th N. I. — 
C. Aug. 4. 

Ross, C. G. } Lieut. Staff Aid-dc-camp, to visit Lucknow, for health. — 
C. Aug. 3. 

Ramsay, E. P., Lieut. 23d N. I.. to be Adj. v. Barlow, dec. — B. Aug. 16. 

Reynolds, W., Lieut. 1 1 regt., placed at disp. of Com. in Chief. — B. Aug. 9. 
Roberts, W. H. C., Cadet, prom, to Cornet. — B. Aug. 10. 

Robertson, A., Lieut. Col. Inf. to take rank, v. Tovey, retired. B. Aug. 10. 
Ridout, T., Lieut. 6th N. I., to he Capt. v. M‘Kecven prom. — B, Aug. 10. 

Reid, A. T., Capt. Pith N. 1., to be Lieut, v. Graham prom. — B. Aug. 10. 

Roberts, H. G., Capt. 13th N. 1., take rank in succession v. Clarke deceased 
— B. Aug. 10, 

Rawlinson, W. E., Ens., posted to 2d Eur. Reg.— B. Aug. 16. 

Renney, J, W., E., posted to 19th N. I. — B. Aug. 16. 

Rawley, G., Lieut. 2d Light Cav., on furlough to Europe for health. — B. Sept. 8. 
Redmond, J. J., Ens., posted to 9th N. 1. — M. Oct. 5. 

Robertson, C. M., Capt. 11th N.I., to take charge of the young officers pro- 
ceeding to Bangalore, Gooty and Bellary. — M. Sept. 28. 

Russell, H. H., Sen. Capt. 6th Light Cav., to be Major v. Jeffries invalided. 
— M. Oct. 5. 

Riddell, M., Lieut,-Col. Cavalry to take rank v, Gillespie deceased.— M. Aug. 24. 
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Stephenson, R. T., Ens,, 18th N. I., to be Lient. v. Willoughby promoted*' 
— B. Sept. 13. 

Stewart, Assist.-Snrg., returned to duty.— B. Aug. 28. 

Stevens, S. J., Ens. 21st N. I., to he Lieut, v. Beck dec. — B. Aug. 31. 

Sleeman J., Ens., posted to 4(ith N. I., Dinaporc. — Aug. 28. 

Stevenson, R., Lieut.-Col. Com. (C. B.) Quart.-Mast. Gen., posted to Cawnporc. 
— C. Aug. 28. 

Sage, J. C., Lieut. 4th Ext. N. I., furlough extended. — C. Aug. 5. 

Sully, B. C., Assist.-Surg., to do duty with H. M’s. 59th Foot at Bcrkampore. 
— C. Aug. 3. 

Sothcby, F. S., Capt. Artill. rcm. from 7th Comp. 6th Batt., to 3d Comp. 4th 
Batt. — C. Aug. 3. 

Sylvester, J., Assist.-Apoth. at Dum-Dum, to do duty at the General Hospital. 
—C. Aug. 4. 

Smith, W. A., Lieut. 57th N. I., leave of absence extended. — C. Aug. 3. 

Sanders, II., 2d Lieut. Artill., to visit Uunagpore. — C. Aug. 3. 

Smith, G., Assist.-Surg., 31 st N. I., on furlough for health.— B. Aug. 21. 

Starke, It., Lieut. 1st Grcn.Reg. placed at disposal of Com.- in-Chief. — B. Aug. 9. 
Stewart, T. R., Cadet, prom, to Ens. — B. Aug. 10. 

Sinclair, J., Cadet, prom, to Ens.' — B. Aug. 10. 

Stephenson, R. T. Mr., adm. Cadet for Inf. — B. Aug. 10. 

Stanley, W. II., Lieut.-Col. Inf., to take rank v. Tucker deceased. — B. Aug. 10. 
Sheriff, J., Major, 2d Eur. Reg. to he Lieut.-Col. v. Preston prom. — B. Aug. 10. 
Stamper, R., Major 13th N. 1., to be Lieut.-Col. v. Morse prom. — B. Aug. 10. 
Stock, T., Ens., posted to 23d N. I.— B. Aug. 10. 

Saunders, J., Capt. lath N. I., to be Major, v. Pearson, prom. — B. Aug. 10. 

Sykes, W. II. Major, 17th N. 1., to be Lieut.-Col., v. Garraway, promoted. — B. 
Aug. 10. 

Stuart, R. I). Ens., posted to 1 1th N. I — B. Aug. 1(1. 

Shaw, P., Eus., posted to 22d N. J. — B. Aug. 10. 

Sandwith, II , Lieut., 8th N. I , to lie Capt., v. Shaip discharged. — B. Sept. 8. 
Salmon, IL L. Cornet, 2d Light Caw, to Lieut, v. Brooks prom. — B. Sept. 8. 
Spratt, W. Capt., 4th N. I ., to command the Nat. Vet. Batt — B. Sept. 10*. 
Stirling, W., Capt. 17th N. 1., to command 2d extra Batt., v. Spratt* 

Sandys, J., Lieut., 19th N, 1., leturned to duty. — M Sept. 17. 

Stewart, W., Capt., 2d Eur. rog., placed at the disposel of the Resident at Hydera- 
bad. — M. Sept. 2. 

Stephenson, E. I., Cornet, posted to 1st Lt. Caw — M. Oct. 5. 

Stapleton, J. II., Ens., posted to 2d N. I. — M. Oct. 5. 

Slack, E. Ens., posted to 21st N. 1. — M. Oct. 3. 

Sharp, G. W., Ens., posted to 33d N. I. — M. Oct. 5. 

Sherard, C., Ens., posted to 43d N. I. — M. Oct. 5. 

Seage, J., Ens., posted to Inf. Depot. — M. Oct. 5. 

Sibbald, J., Ens., posted to Inf. Depot. — M. Oct. 5. 

Salmon, II., Capt., 14th N. L, leave of absence enlarged. — M. Oct. 4. 

Steinson, P., Lieut., 18th N. I., to visit the Presidency. — M. Oct. 4. 

Swinton, George, Mr., to be Officiating Chief Sec. to Government. — C. Sept. 20, 
Swaine, T., Capt., 4 ( Jth N. I., to be Postmaster at Bangalore, v. Wilson, prom. — 
M. Sept. 14. 

Shirriffs, A., Lieut., Rifle Corps, to visit the Presidency. — M. Sept. 20. 

Sharpe, T., Lieut., 43d N. I., to visit the Presidency. — M. Sept. 20. 

Shaw, W. Capt., 18th N. I., on furl, to the Cape of Good Hope. — M. Sept. 7. 
Stokes, J. D., sen. Lieut., 4th N. I., to be Capt. v. Metcalfe, invalided. — M. Aug. 24. 
Sprye, R. S. M., sen. Ens., 8th N. I., to be Lieut, v. Holland, re*. — M. Aug. 24. 

Turner, H. T. 1st Lieut, of Engineers, Upp. Excc. Engin- at Surat and Broach. — 
B. Sept. 14. . „ A 

Turner, T. M. B., Mr., adm. Cadet of Engin., and prom, to 2d Lieut. — B. Aug. Mr 
Tierney, J., Lieut., doing duty with the 25th N. I. posted to the 40th r eg. C- 
Aug. 24. 

Turner, John, Surgeon, posted to 61st N. I. — C. Aug. 30. 
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Turner, C., Veterin. Surg., posted to 9th Lt. Cav. at Cawnpore.—C, Aug. 31: 
Thomson, A. Assist: Surg., Rungpore, Lt. Inf., to proceed to the Presidency.— 
C. Aug. 3. 

Tovey, Hamilton, Licut.-Col., Bomb. Estab., permitted to retire. — B. Aug. 10. 
Topliam, William, Cadet, prom, to Ens. — B. Aug. 10. 

Taylor, T. E., Lieut., 12th N. I., to take rank v. Sellwood, res. — B. Aug. 10. 
Taylor, R., Capt-, 6th N. I., to be Major v. Fearon, prom. — B. Aug. 10. 
Thatcher, W., Ens., 6th N. I„ to be Lieut, v. Fawcett, prom. — B. Aug. 10. 
Tarlton, Thomas, Cadet, posted to Artill., to rank as Lieut. — B. Aug. 16'. 
Turnbull, J. C., Ens., posted to 43d N. I. — M. Oct. 5. 

Trcmlett, H. A. Ens. posted to 43d N. I. — M. Oct. 5. 

Thatcher, H. Ens., posted to Inf. Depot. — M. Oct. 5. 

Thomson, E. P., Esq., to be Head Assist, to the Principal Collector, and Assist. 
Magistrate inCuddaput. — M. Sept. 21. 

Tullocli, A. Capt., Dep. in the Commiss. Depart., to be Dcp. Com. Gen., v. 
Grant, dec. — M. Sept. 14. 

Thomas, G. II , Lieut., 7th Lt. Cav., to be Temporary Sub. -Assist. -Cominis.- 
Gen. — M. Sept. 11. 

Unwin, J. S., Cadet, posted to Artil., to rank as Lieut. — B. Aug. 16. 
Underwood, J. J ., Capt. Superint. Engin. in the Southern Div., to act as Superint 
Engin. at Dooab. — M Sept. 23. 

Willoughby, E. E. M., Lieut., 18th N. 1,, to be Captain, v. Addison invalided. 
— B. Sept. 13. 

Woodbnm, A., Lieut., 33th N. I., to perform the duties of interpreter to the light 
battalion at Poonah. — B. Sept. 19. 

Westbrookc, F., Mr., admitted Cadet of infantry, and prom, to Ensign. — B. 
Aug. 30, 

Warden, J., Mr., to be 2d senior Assist, to the Judge and Session Judge of 
Poonah. — B. Sept. 1. 

Ward, J., Lieut.-Col., rein, from 1st Eur. rcg. to 61th N. I.— C. Aug. 23. 
Wallace, F., Ens., posted to 18th N. I., Agra. — C. Aug. 28. 

Welford, H. J’. Ens., posted to 67th N. I., Dinapore. — C. Aug. 28. 

Windsor, C., Ens., posted to 30th N. 1., Cuttack. — C. Aug, 28. 

Wrottesley, H., Major, 36th N. I., furlough extended. — C. Sept. 1. 

Willan, Jos. Assist.-Surg., to take care of the Cadets proceeding up the river. 
— C. Aug. 28. 

Woodburn, J., Lieut, and Adj. 41th N. I., on furlough to the Presidency. — C. 
Aug. 31. 

Williamson, A. A., 23th N. I., to do duty with the 40th N. I. — C. Aug. 31. 
Wallace, N., Capt., 33d N. I., on furlough to the Presidency. — C. Aug. 2. 
WoodrootFe, G. H., Capt., Artill., rein, from 3d Comp. 4th Batt. to 1st Comp. 
3d Batt. — C. Aug. 3. 

Watts, E. R., Lieut., Artill., rem. from 1st Comp. 4th Batt., to 14th Comp. Gth 
Batt. — C. Aug. 3. 

Wade, Lieut., Artill., to do duty with the Div. at Benares. — C. Aug. 4. 

Watkins, II. S., Ens., 15th N. I., on furl, to Eur. for health. — B. Aug. 3. 
Watkins, C., Lieut., Bombay Estab., furl, to Eur. prolonged. — B. Aug. 10. 
Whitehall, C., Lieut.-Col. Inf., to take rank v. Mayne, prom. — B. Aug. 10. 
Watts, J., Capt., 1st Europ. Regt., to be Major, v. Elder, prom. — B. Aug. 10. 
Watkins, C. W., Capt., 2d Europ. Regt., to be Major, v. Sheriff, prom. — B. 
Aug. 10. 

Wood, H., Lieut., 5th N. I., (deceased,) to take rank v. Hewitt, prom. — B. 
Aug, 10. 

Woodswnrd, H. J., Ens., posted to 1st Europ. Regt. — B. Aug. 16. 

White, B., Mr., admitted Assist.-Surg.-— B. Aug. 16. 

Wahab, George, Lieut.-Col.-Com. 20th N. I., on furlough to Europe for health. 
— M. Sept. 25. 

Willesford, R. V., Ens., posted to 38th N. I.— M. Oct. 5. 

Whitty, J. C., Ens., posted to 52d N. I.— M. Oct. 5. 
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Whistler, J., Comet, Gth Light Cav., to be Lieut., vice M‘Neill, prom.— M 
Sept. 14. 

Wahab, G., Lieut. -Col.-Com. 20th N. I., to the commaud at Trichinopoly. vice 
Hamilton, on furlough. — M. Sept. 14. 

Wilson, R. S., Capt., 21st N. I.,’ to be Barrack- Master, vice Russell, prom. — M. 
Sept. 14. 

Walker, W., Lieut., 1st Light Cav., to be (^uar.-Mast., Interp., and Pay-Mast., 
vice Buchanan. — M. Sept. 14. 

White, II., Capt., 7th N. 1., to be Assist.-Adj.-Gen. of the Army, v. Hitchins, — 
M. Sept. 7. 

Wilson, J., Senior Capt. 13th N. I., to be Major, v. Hunter, prom. — M. Sept. 14* 

Wood, H. W., Ens., 4th N. I., to be Lieut., v. Stokes, prom. — M. Aug. 24. 

Watkins, A., Capt., 7th Light Cav., to be Major, v. Newmarch, prom. — M. 
Aug. 24. 

Yates, R. H., Lieut.-Col., 44th N. I., to visit the Presidency for health.— M. 
Oct. 4. 7 

BIRTilS. 

Adam, the lady of George, Esq., of a son, at Bombay, Sept. 21. 

Arathoon, the lady of J , Esq., of a daughter, at Madras, Sept. 1. 

Ardugh, the lady of Capt. J. R., Deputy Judge Advocate-General, of a son, at 
Kamptee, July 30. 

Anstey, the lady of J. T., Esq., Civ. Serv., of a son, at Cocanadah, Sept. 30. 

Adam, the lady of the Rev. Wm., of a son, Calcutta, Sept. 20. 

Barber, the lady of Assist.-Surg., of a daughter, near Plassey, Aug. 20. 

Buchanan, the lady of Capt , 1st Light Cav., of a son, at Bangalore, Sept. 4. 

Burnett, the lady of Lieut., 2d Kur. Regt., of a son, at Bombay, Sept. 23. 

Baillie, the lady of George, Esq., Surg. to his Majesty of Unde, of a son, at Luck- 
now, Sept. 10. 

Bainbridge, the lady of Joseph, Esq., of a daughter, at Madras, Aug. 14. 

Blake, the lady of Capt. B., 4f»th Regt., of a daughter, at Madras, July 29. 

Clayton, the lady of Lieut.-Sub.-Assist.-Commis.-Gencral, of a son, atBerham- 
porc, Aug.' 20. 

Chase, the lady of Capt. M. C., Commanding the Gov. Body Guard, of a son, at 
Madras, Aug. 2G. 

Counsell, the lady of Lieut., of a son, at Cuttack, Aug. 22. 

Corlield, the lady of Lieut, and Adj. F. B., of a son, at Poorneah, Aug. 23. 

Clarke, the lady of L., Esq., Barristcr-at-Law, of a son, at Calcutta, Sept. 19. 

Cadell, the lady of Lieut. George, of a daughter, at Madras, Oct. 4. 

Davidson, (the lady of T. K., Esq., of a daughter, at Ballygunge, Aug. 25. 

De Verane, the lady of J. M., Esq., of a son, at Sojenpore, Kishnaghur, 
Aug. 20. 

D’Verinne, the lady of C., Esq., of a daughter, Calcutta, Sept. 8. 

Dewar, the lady of James, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, of a son, at Bombay, Sept. 9* 

Graeme, the lady of Lieut. C. H., 5th Cav., of a son, at Bangalore, Aug. 2G. 

Golding, the lady of B., Esq., of a daughter, at Jessore, Sept. 7. 

Griffins, the lady of H. H., Esq., of a daughter, at Luckeepore, near Commcorally, 
Sept. 8. 

Haslaur, the lady of Capt., 25th N. I., of a son, at Titulya. — Aug. 20. 

Hobson, the lady of J., Esq., 1st European Reg., of a daughter, at Belgaum. — 
Sept. 1G. 

Hamilton, J.'J., Capt., Assist. Adj.-Gen. of the army, of a daughter, at Garden 
Reach, Calcutta,. — Sept. 2G. 

Hackett, the lady of Lieut.-Col., of twin daughters, in camp, Jaulnah. — Aug. 15. 

Hawthorne, the lady of Capt., Dept. -Assist. Adj .-Gen., Dinaporc Divis. of a 
son. — C. Aug. 18. ^ 

Hawes, the lady of W., Esq., of a son, at Chowringhee, Sept. 12. 

Hay, the lady of Major V, M., of a son, at Chowringhee, Sept. 10, 

2 R 2 
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Hardy, the lady of Lieut.-Col., Quar.-Mast.-Gen., pi a son, at Bombay, Aug. 6. 
Hind, the lady of W. H. L. Esq., of a daughter, at Kidderpore, Aug. 9. 

Hughes, the lady of Capt. S., 50th N. I., of a son, at Mangalore, Sept. 29. 
HessingTthe lady of J: A. Esq., of a son. — Calcutta, Sept. 25. 

Houlton, the lady of Capt. S., 11th N. I., of a son, at Dinapore, Aug. 20. 

Luard, the lady of Capt., 16th Lancers, of a son, at Meerut, July 20. 
Lusbington, the lady of Henry Esq., of a daughter, at Chowringhee., Calcutta, 
Aug. 24. 

Lee, the lady of Capt. S., of a daughter, at Calcutta, Sept. 3. 

Lowe, the lady of John, Esq., of a son, at Chowringhee, Sept. 21. « 

Lowis, the lady of J., Esq., Civ. Serv., of a son, at Chowringhee, Sept. 26. 
Moore, the lady of Major G., 59th Reg., of a daughter, at BarracJcpore, 
Aug. 20. 

Odell, the lady of I.ieut., 25th N. I., of a daughter, at Masulipatam, Sept. 19. 
Pierce, the lady of Lieut.-Col., F. II., Horse Artill. of a son, at Bombay, 
Aug. 12. 

Poynton, the lady of Capt. W., of a daughter, at Colabali, Bombay, Aug. 9. 
Palmer, the lady of S. G., Civ. Serv., of a daughter, at Garden Reach, Calcutta, 
Sept. 19. 

Ripley, the lady of Lieut. 2d Eur. rcg., of a daughter, at Ayra, Aug. 9. 

Russell, the lady of II. P., Esq., Civ. Serv., of a son, at Monghyr, Aug. 12. 

Rae, the lady of Lieut. 20th Foot, of a daughter, at Poonali, Sept. 5. 

Ray, the lady of the Rev. Edward, of a son, Calcutta, Sept. 15. 

Stubbs, the lady of W., Esq., of a daughter, at Surat, Aug. 29. 

Swan, the wife of the Rev. T., of Seramporc College, of a son, at Sermnpore, 
Aug. 27. 

Sanderson, the lady of Capt., 9th Cav., of a son, at Cawnpore, Aug. 12. 

Strettell, the lady of C. G., Esq., of a son, Calcutta, Aug. 29. 

Simson, the lady of W., Esq., of a son, at Tannah, Sept. 21. 

Saunders, the lady of J., Esq., of a daughter, Bombay, Aug. 8. 

Swinhoe, the lady of T. B., Esq., of a daughter, Calcutta, Aug. 12. 

Scott, the lady of David, Esq., jun., Civ. Serv., of a son, at Burdwan, Aug. 14. 
Smalley, the lady of E., Esq., of a daughter, at Nellore, Oct. 8. 

Taylor, the lady of Lieut. R. 65th N. I., of a son, at Barrackpore, Aug. 18. 
Thompson, the lady of the late Thomas, Esq., of a daughter, Calcutta, Aug. 23. 
Thomson, the lady of G. P., Esq., of a daughter, at Comillah, Aug. 28. 

Trotter, the lady of E., Esq., of a son, Calcutta, Sept. 3. 

Turner, the lady of Capt. Wm., Fort Adj., of Agra, of a daughter, at Simla, 
Aug. 15. 

Wilkinson, the lady of F. E., Esq., Civ. Serv., of a daughter, at Mozufferpore, 
Tirhoot, Aug, 22. 

Williamson, the lady of Maj. 3d Lt. Inf., of a son, at Bangalore, Aug. 26. 
Wallace, the lady of Capt. J., Post-Master, Dooab. div. of a son, at Belgaum, 
Sept. 3. 

Wright, the lady of Capt. John, 40th rcg., of a daughter, M. July 23. 

MARRIAGES. 

Bruce, G. A., Capt., to Miss E. Masters.— -Calcutta, Aug. 29. 

Benson, W. M., Esq., Civ. Serv., to Maria, third daughter of C. Scott, Esq. of 
Trewardrcsa, Cornwall, at Humerpoor, Aug. 23. 

Clarke, H., Esq., to Helen Eliza Barfoot, daughter of J. Barfoo?, Esq., Cal- 
cutta, Aug. 22. 

Clarke, Thomas, Esq. of H. C. Marine, to Miss E. F. Des-Cruslais, at Chander- 
nagore, Aug. 12. 

Campbell, Lieut. K., Interp. and Quar. Mas., 45th N. I., to Miss M. A. Read, at 
Baitool, Aug. 21. 

Duquat, P. L. M-, Commis. Depart., to Miss Harriett Masters, Calcutta, Aug. 
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Holland, Mr. P. U., to Margaret C., widow of the late Capt. R. M. Owen, Cal- 
cutta, Aug. 23. 

Laurie, the Rev. Geo. Janies, Mad. Presid., to Laura Louisa, second daughter of 
the late Sam. Ludlow, Esq., at Almora, Aug. 21. 

Littler, J. H., Major, 14th N. I., to Helen O. Stewart, only daughter of Capt. H. 
Stewart, H. M.’s Scrv., at Benares, Calcutta. 

Leicester, C. B., Esq., nephew of Lord de Tabley, to Miss Lcycester, eldest 
daughter of W. Leycester, Esq., at Calcutta, Sept. 8. 

Musgravc, J. F., 36th N. I. to Miss M. C. Stockdale, only daughter of the late 
T. R. Stofliulale, Esq., Madras, Sept. 3. 

Minchin, Lieut. F., 47th N. I., to Emily, third daughter of John Griffin, Esq., 
Sloanc Street, Chelsea, at Benares, Aug. 14. 

Moore, J. A., Esq., of II. H., Nizam’s service, to Sophia Stewart, second 
daughter of Lieut. Col. R. II. Yates, of the Madras Estab., July 31. 

Meriton, R. O., Capt., 2 Bom. Eur., Reg., to Margaret Eliza, only daughter of 
of P. Eliot, Esq., M. D., Neath, Glamorganshire, Sept. 21. 

Dratt, Geo., Esq., to Miss G. H. Gumming, at Foonah, Aug. 2. 

Smith, A. F., Esq., to Josephina, widow of the late Alex. Falconer, Esq., at 
Calcutta, Sept. 25. 

Swinhoe, J. H., Esq., of Calcutta, to Jessey, youngest daughter of the late R. 
Trowraan, Esq., of Exeter, Devon, at Madras, Sept. 14. 

Sage, Joseph C., Esq. 4th Extra N. I., to Elizabeth, youngest daughter of the 
late N. Ralesholm, Esq., at Calcutta, July 27. 

Walker, M., Esq. 16th Lancers, eldest son of Rear-Admiral Walker, C. B., to 
Fanny M. Welch, eldest daughter Thom. Welch, Esq., Harley Street, at Ma- 
sulipatam, Oct. 8. 

DEATHS. 

Blake, Benjamin, youngest son of Capt. B., 45th N. I., at Jaulnah, July 13. 

Baker, Sarah, daughter of the late W., Esq., of Walton le Soken, iq Essex, at 
sea, May 15. 

Babington, Jane, wife of John, Esq., Civ. Serv., Madras, Aug. 0 . 

Barlow, Lieut, and Adj. W. F., 23d N. I., at Assccrgurh, Aug. 3. 

Bishop, George Sleigh, son of Lieut. G. T., at Calcutta, Aug. 6. 

Berk, J., Lieut., 21st N. f., at Mulligaum, Aug. 20. 

Cazalet, W., Capt. 12th N. I., at Bombay, Sept. 

Campbell, Dugald, Ens. 2d Eur. regt., at Bombay, Aug. 11. 

Clarke, W. C., Capt., Gth Foot, at Bombay, Sept. 14. 

Clarkson, W. H., Lieut. 3d N. I., aged 22, at Foonah, Ang. 2. 

Cecil, Josiah, Lieut., of the C. E. V. B., at Vizagapatam, July 12. 

Doherty, II. II., Lieut., 18th N. I., at Mliow, Sept. 3. 

Dickson, W. Lieut., Executive Engin., eldest son of Col. Sir Alexander Dickson, 
K. C. B., aged 23, at Chittagong. 

Hcldsdinger, John H. V., Capt., aged 65, at Calcutta, Sept. 3. 

Hamilton, J. J., Capt., Assist.-Adj.-Gen. of the Army, at Calcutta, Sept. 27. 

Long, J. B., Esq., aged 24 years, at Calcutta, Aug. 31. 

Matthew, Capt., 30th Foot, at Ellichpore, Aug. 11. 

Baton, the lady of Charles, Esq., at Akvab, Aug. 31. 

Smith, Conway William, son of E. J., Esq., Civ. Serv., at Allahabad, Aug. 12. 

Stuart, J. L., Licut.-Col., of the Bengal Army, at Berhampore, Sept. 3. 

Soonderbut Smarth, a Hindoo High Priest of Bombay, at Bombay, Aug. 25. 

Sinclair, John, Capt., 20th N. I., Commanding 1st regt. Pioneers, in Camp near 
Beezwarah, Aug. 12. 

Stapleton, S., Lieut. Adj., 52d N. I., at Chittagong, Sept. 13. 

Short, Emily Jane Maria, only daughter of the late Lieut.* Col. Win., of the 2d 
Bombay N. I., aged one year and ten months, at London, Jan. 22. 

Tomkyns, Mr. William, son of Lieut.-Col. J. Tomkyns, late of Bengal Artil. 
aged 42 years, at Calcutta, Aug. 27. 

Vansandan, L., Lieut., 68th N. I., and second in command of the Rungpore Light 
^ Infantry, at Bishnauth, Aug. 18. 

Young, Matthew, Capt., 30th Foot, at Ellichpore, Aug. 14. 
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ARRIVALS FROM EASTERN PORTS. 


Date. 

1828. 

Port of Arrival. 

Ship’s Name, 

Commander. 

Place of Depart. Date. 

1827. 

Jan. 

26 

Portsmouth 

Sir Wm.Wallace 

Wilson 

Bengal .. 
Cape 

Sept. 16 

Jan. 

26 

Downs 

Baibara 

Pearson . . 

Nov. 15 

Jan. 

26 

Dover 

St. Leonard . . 

Rutherford 

Bengal .. 

Sept. 10 

Jan. 

28 

Clyde 

Palambam 

Nash 

Bombay «. 

Sept. 16 

Jan. 

28 

Clyde * .. 

Crown 

Baird 

Bombay . . 

Oct 11 

Feb. 

11 

Holyhead .. 

Clyde 

Scott 

Bombay . . 

Oct. 4 

Feb. 

12 

Portsmouth 

Eliza Jane 

Liddell .. 

Mauritius 

Nov. 6 

Feb. 

12 

Cowes 

Augusta 

Giles 

Sourabaya 

Oct. 29 

Feb. 

13 

Cowes 

Pyramus 

Johnson . . 

Mauritius 

Nov. 5 

Feb. 

15 

Margate . . 

Marcelly 

Dawson . . 

Bengal . . 

Aug. 23 

Feb. 

15 

Dover 

Esther 

Robinson . . 

Bombay . . 

Sept. 4 

Feb. 

16 

Downs 

Mountaineer .. 

Cauny 

Bombay . , 

Oct. 11 

Feb. 

16 

Downs 

Thames 

Wanning . . 

Bengal . . 

Sept. 13 

Feb. 

18 

Plymouth .. 

Alfred 

Pearson . . 

China . . 

Oct. 14 

Feb. 

18 

Portsmouth 

David Scott . . 

Thornhill . . 

Bengal . . 

Sept. 10 

Feb. 

18 

Downs 

Madeline 

Cochlan . . 

Bengal , . 

Aug. 27 

Feb. 

18 

Downs 

Mary 

Laird . , 

Cape 

Dec. 6 

Feb. 

20 

Dover 

Isabella 

Parker . * 

Bengal .. 

Oct. 3 

Feb. 

21 

Cowes 

Saeken 

Coffin 

Siam 

Nov. 11 

Feb. 

21 

Cowes 

Nile 

Obean 

Batavia .. 

Oct. 28 

Feb. 

22 

Isle of Wight 

C. of Harconrt 

Harrison . . 

Mauritius 

Nov. 27 

Feb. 

25 

OH' the Lizard Broxbornbury 

Fevvson . , 

China . . 

Oct. 14 

Feb. 

25 

Cowes 

< Irphcus 

Duff 

Batavia .. 

Oct. 29 


ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS. 


Date. 

1827, 

Port of Ainval. 

Ship’s Name. 

Commander. 

Port of Depart. 

Aug. 25 

Calcutta 

. Minerva 

Hurric 

London 

Aug. 28 

Bombay 

. Bolton 

Clarkson 

London 

Aug. 28 

Bombay 

. Dublin 

M‘Lean 

Liverpool 

Aug. 29 

Bombay 

. Competitor 

Jackson 

Cork 

Aug. 29 

Calcutta 

, Simpson 

Black 

London 

Aug. 31 

China 

. Barossa 

Hutchinson 

London 

Sept. 1 

China 

. Lord llungcrford 

Hatliornc 

London 

Sept. 1 

Calcutta 

. Bengal 

Atkins 

Liverpool 

Sept. 6 

Madias 

. John Dunn 

Hicks 

London 

Sept. 9 

Calcutta 

. Grecian 

Smith 

London 

Sept. 12 

Madras 

. I\ Char, of Wales 

Biden 

London 

Sept. 15 

Madras 

. Kingston 

Bow en 

London 

Sept. 13 

Calcutta 

. Welcome 

Buchanan 

Clyde 

Sept. 15 

Bombay 

. Claremont 

Honor 

Clyde 

Sept. 17 

Madras 

. Eliza 

Sutton 

London 

Sept. 19 

Madras 

. Lady M'Naghten 

Faith 

London 

Sept. 24 

Calcutta 

. Crisis 

Peabody 

Liverpool 

Sept. 24 

Calcutta 

. Eliza 

Dixon 

London 

Sept. 24 

China 

. Duke of Sussex . . 

Whitehead 

London 

Sept 26 

Bombay 

. Pomona 

Hughes 

Liverpool 

Sept. 26 

Calcutta 

. Duke of Lancaster 

Hanny 

Liverpool 

Sept. 26 

Calcutta 

. Tigress 

Sheriffc 

Glasgow 

Sept. 27 

Madras 

. Venilia 

Walmcsby 

London 

Sept. 28 

Ceylon 

. Lady Rowcna . . 

Russell 

London 

Sept. 28 

Calcutta 

. Albion . , 

M‘Leod 

Liverpool 

Sept. 28 

Calcutta 

, Lady of the Lake 

Nicholls 

London 

Sept, 30 

Madras 

», Clyde 

Munro » , 

Clyde 



Date. Port of Arrival. 
1827. 

Sept. 30 Madras , 
Oct. 3 Calcutta 
Oct. 17 Calcutta 
Oct. 17 Madras 
Oct. 18 Madras 
Oct. 27 Calcutta 
Oct. 30 Calcutta 
Nov. 2 Mauritius 
Nov. 6 Mauritius 
Nov. 8 Mauritius 
Nov. 8 Mauritius 
Noy. 10 Mauritius 
Nov. 11 Mauritius 
l'e — -Bengal 


Shipping Intelligence . 


Ship’s name. 


Commander. 


Grecian 

Flora 

John Taylor 
Childe Harold . . 
Diadem 

M. of Wellingto/i 

Carnbrca Castle . . 

Brazilian 

Strenshali 

Achilles 

Sanburry 

Dawson 

Samuel Brown . . 
William Young . . 


Allan 

Basileo 

Atkinson 

West 

Wilson 

Chapman . . 

Davey 

Cotsworth . . 
Dunning 
Henderson *. . 
Patterson . . 
Dawson 
Reed 

Morrison . . 


DEPARTURES FROM EUROPE. 


Datc.l 

1828. 

Port of Depart. 

Ship’s Name. 

Commander. 

Jan, 29 

Plymouth 

General Harris . . 

Stanton 

Jan. 29 

Liverpool 

Othello 

M‘Leod 

Jan. 29 

Liverpool 

Madras 

Christian 

Jan. 29 

Liverpool 

Alcyone 

Mure 

Feb. 1 

Falmouth 

W llna 

Tayt 

Feb. 3 

Cowes 

Ceres 

Warren 

Feb. 7 

frowns 

Clunles Jameson 

Christie 

Feb. 8 

Cowes 

Beiwiekshire 

Mad an 

Feb. 8 

Cowes 

Sir David Scott . . 

MacTaggar 

Fcl). 8 

Downs 

Klizabeth 

Grant 

Feb. 8 

Cowes 

Kerswell 

Armstrong 

Feb. 8 

Portsmouth . . 

Hoopoo 

Pappen 

Feb, 9 

Downs 

Providence 

Foul 

Feb. 9 

Portsmouth . . 

William Harris . . 

Beachcroft 

Feb. 9 

Portsmouth .. 

Claudine 

Flinn 

Feb. 10 

Portsmouth . . 

General Palmer . . 

Truscott 

Feb. 10 

Downs 

Marq. of Huntly 

Fraser 

Feb. 10 

Downs .. 

Reliance 

Timms 

Feb. 12 

Cork 

Alexander Ogilvy 

Muri ay 

Feb. 19 

Portsmouth . . 

Hailequin 

( )’May 

Feb. 21 

Deal 

Abercrombie Rob. 

Inncs 

Feb. 22 

Downs 

Fame 

Bullcn 

Feb. 23 

Deal 

Thorne 

Johnstone 

Feb. 23 

Downs 

Thames 

Brigg 

Feb. 23 

Gravesend 

Hebden 

Fowler 

Feb. 23 

Deal 

Duchess of Athol 

Daniel 

Feb. 23 

Deal 

Marquis Camden 

Larkins 

Feb. 23 

Deal 

Earl of Balcarras 

Broughton 

Feb. 23 

Deal 

George the Fourth 

Barrow 


5$7 


Ports of Depart. 

London 

London 

Liverpool 

London 

London 

London 

London 

London 

London 

London 

Liverpool 

London 

London 

Liverpool 


Destination. 

China 

Bengal 

Bengal 

Bombay 

Cape 

Bombay 

Cape 

China 

China 

Bengal 

Cape 

Fadang 

Mad. & Beng. 

Ascension 

Mad. \ Beng. 

Madras 

China 

Bengal 

Singapore 

Bombay 

China 

Mad. & Beng. 

Bombay 

Bengal 

Bengal 

China 

Bombay 

China 

China 


General List of Passengers. 

Passengers Homewards. 

By the St. Leonard, from Bengal: — Lieut.-Col. Fort, Bengal Army; Capt 
Davison (late of the Northumbrian) ; Lieuts. Lormer (left at Ascension) and 
Smith, 4ath reg. ; Surgeons Ncwmarsh and M‘Rea ; Mr. Hawkins; Miss S. 
Plumb ; 2 servants, and 4 of the crew of the Northumbrian. 

By the Marcdhj , froih Bengal : — Capts. Moore and Burt, 14th Foot; Mr. J, 
Wilson ; Mrs. Crews, and Miss Holyoak, 
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By the Borneo , from Bencoolen : — Misses Susan Boycs anti Nash ; Master 
Nash, and two servants. 

By the Topaz , from the Mauritius : — Lieut. P. Fitzgerald, 29 th Foot. 

By the Susan, fiom Madras : Col. Hamilton ; Maj. Cole ; Licuts. Macgregor, 
MacKeane, Birch, and Ilart ; Mesdames Thomas and Bromhead ; and 18 inva- 
lids of 45th Foot. 

By the Mountaineer , from Bombay : — Capt. Thomas Haviside. 

By the Mailt hue, from the Mauritius. — Capts. Cochrane, (from Calcutta,) 
Parker (Isle of Wight) ; Messrs. Sergeant and Robinson, and Mrs. Sergeant. 

By the Alfred, from China : — Mr. James liborry, merchant. 

By the Indian Chief , from Bengal : — Lieut.-Col. J. Puller ; Mr. Jas. Stewart, 
merchant; Master Fuller ; Mrs. and Miss Fuller, and two sonants. 

By the Othello from Bengal — Capt. J. Kennedy ; Lieut. W. Ellis, Wm. Earle, 
Esq. ; Mrs. A. Burns ; Misses S. and A. Burns, and two servants. 

By the Palambam , from Bombay ; Capts. Frederick Browne and Wm. Eyre, 
and Mr.Johrhlt. Shower. 

By the Thames , from Bengal : — Lieut. Sykes, 15th reg., and Mr. William 
Brandon. 

By the James Sihhuld, from Madras : — Major Irving, 1st Mad. N.l. : Capts. 
Macdonald (Royals) and Metcalfe (Mad. N. J.) ; Licuts. Fothergill, (18th foot,) 
Armstrong, (JOtli foot,) and Currie (‘.Mb Mad. N. 1.) ; Ens. Colebeck, lib N. 1. ; 
Dr. M’Leod ; Mr. Tabor; Messdamcs Annstiong and Newmaich and child ; Mas- 
ters W. Lambe and Mctcalle, 80 invalids, 0 women, and (i children of the ,10th 
and 89th legs. 


To Coil RESPONDENTS. 

Several Articles communicated from Bengal and Bombay — a 
Belter from Madras — an Article on Courts of Juslu r,fi am the ('ape 
— and a Letter font a lit tired Suigcun of the Cast India Company's 
Army on the Medical Service of India — are unavoidably deferred till 
next month. 

}Ve have continued, in our present Number, the plan of giving 
the information reaching us from the several Bicsidencits , under the 
respective heads of the communications themselves . The minor in- 
cidents of News to be gleaned from the Indian Papers , are so scanty 
and unimportant as to be not worth repeating, especially as the little 
so to be obtained is now generally given in the Papers of the day, 
and thereby loses its novelty' and interest. That, however, which 
the Daily Papers do not publish, namely, the Civil and Military 
Promotions, Births, Marriages, Deaths, and, Shipping Intelligence 
of India, will still have its accustomed space. 
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